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PREFACE. 


The  want  of  a  complete  history  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  our  immediate  predecessors  in  conquest,  the 
Mahrattas,  has  been  long  felt  by  all  persons  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  India ;  insomuch  that,  it  is  very 
generally  acknowledged,  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
means  by  "which  our  own  vast  empire  in  that  quarter  was 
acquired  until  this  desideratum  be  supplied. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  materials  has 
hitherto  deterred  most  of  our  countrymen  from  venturing 
on  a  subject  where  the  indefatigable  Orme  has  left  his 
Fragments  as  a  monument  of  his  research,  accompanied 
by  an  attestation  of  the  labour  which  they  cost  him. 
The  subsequent  attempt  of  Mr.  Scott  Waring  proved  not 
only  the  difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Orme's  experience  had 
warned  us,  but  that,  at  a  period  comparatively  recent, 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  collecting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Mahrattas  were  still  very  deficient  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  history.  Circumstances  placed  mo 
in  situations  which  at  once  removed  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  those  gentlemen  encountered,  and  threw  materials 
within  my  reach  which  had  been  previously  inaccessible  : 
nevertheless,  the  labour  and  the  expense  requisite  for 
completing  this  volume  can  only  be  appreciated  by  thoso 
who  assisted  me  in  the  design,  or  who  have  been  engaged 
in  similar  pursuits  in  India. 

On  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  the  Peishwas, 
the  most  important  of  their  state  papers,  and  of  their 
public  and  secret  correspondence,  were  made  over  to  me 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  when  ho  was  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  Mai*quis  of  Hastings  as  sole  commissioner  for  the 
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settlement  of  the  conquered  territory  in  the  Deecan. 
Captain  Henry  Dundas  Robertson,  collector  and  magis- 
trate of  Poena,  with  Mr.  Elphinstone's  sanction,  allowed 
confidential  agents  employed  by  me  to  have  access  to  the 
mass  of  papers  which  were  found  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Peishwa's  palaces.  The  Maliratta  revenue  state 
accounts  were  examined  and  extracted  for  me  by  the  lato 
Lieutenant  John  MacLeod,  when  first  assistant  to  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  commissioner 
for  the  conquered  territory.  The  records  of  the  Satara 
government  were  under  my  own  immediate  charge,  and 
many  original  papers  of  historical  importance,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Peishwas,  were 
confided  to  me  by  the  Paja.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  when 
governor  of  Bombay,  gave  me  free  access  to  the  records 
of  that  government ;  I  had  read  the  whole,  both  public 
and  secret,  up  to  1795,  and  had  extracted  what  formed 
many  large  volumes  of  matter  relative  to  my  subject, 
when  Mr.  Warden,  the  cliief  secretary,  who  had  from  the 
first  afforded  every  facility  to  my  progress,  lent  me  a 
compilation  from  the  records,  made  by  himself,  which 
shortened  my  subsequent  labours,  and  afforded  materials 
amply  sufficient,  as  far  as  regarded  English  history,  for 
the  years  that  remained.  Mr.  Bomer,  political  agent  at 
Surat,  not  only  read,  and  at  his  own  expense  extracted, 
the  whole  of  the  records  of  the  old  Surat  factory,  but  also 
sent  me  an  important  manuscript  history  in  the  Persian 
language,  which,  when  referred  to  as  an  authority,  is 
acknowledged  in  its  proper  place.  The  viceroy  of  Qoa 
most  liberally  furnished  me  with  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  allowed  me  to  have  partial  access  to  those  in  the 
East  India  House  for  some  particulars  fi*om  the  Bengal 
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correRpondence,  and   for  authenticating  a  variety  of  facta, 
originally  obtained  from  Mahratta  authorities,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  secretary's  office  at  Bombay.     The 
gentlemen  of  the  India  House  were  on  every  occasion  most 
obliging :  the  very  old  records  under  Dr.  Wilkins,  which 
I  could  not  have  read  without  great  trouble,   were  made 
perfectly  eaay   by   the  intelligence   and  kindness  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Piatt. 
In  regard  to  native  authorities,   besides  the   important 
papers  already  mentioned,  records  of    temples  and  private 
repositories  were  searched  at  my  request ;    family  legends, 
imperial   and   royal   deeds,   public    and   private    corres- 
pondence, and  state  papers    in  possession  of  tlie  descen- 
dants of  men  once   high  in  authority  ;  law   suits  and   law 
decisions  ;  and  manuscripts  of  every  description  in  Persian 
and  Mahratta,   which  had   any  reference  to  my  subject, 
were  procured  from  all  quarters,  cost  what  they  might. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  these  manuscripts,  some  of 
them   histories  at  least  as  voluminous  as  my  whole  work, 
were   translated   purposely   for  it.     My  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  with 
several  of  the  great  Bramin  families  in  the  country,  some  of 
tlie  members   of  which  were  actors  in  the  events  which 
I   have  attempted  to  record,  affi)rded  advantages  which 
few  Europeans  could  have  enjoyed,  especially  as  a  great 
deal   of  the   information   was  obtained    during   the   last 
revolution  in   Mahrashtra,   when   numerous   old   papers, 
which  at  any  other  period  would  not  have  been  so  readily 
produced,  were  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantiating just  claims,  or  setting  up  unfounded  pretentions. 
Latterly,  however,   I  have  to  acknowledge  many  instances 
of  disinterested  liberality  both  from  Bramins  and  Mahrattas, 
who  of  their  own  accord  presented  me  with  many  valuable 
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documents,  and  frequently  communicated  their   opinions 
with  much  kindness  and  candour. 

Next  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  situation  which  procured  me  most  of  these 
advantages,  but  for  an  encouragement  without  which  I 
mfght  never  have  ventured  to  prosecute  this  work,  I  am 
chiefly  obliged  to  my  friends,  Captain  Henry  Adams, 
revenue  surveyor  to  the  Raja  of  Satara,  and  Mr.  William 
Richard  Morris,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  then  acting 
as  my  first  assistant.  These  gentlemen  translated  many 
hundreds  of  deeds  and  letters,  numerous  treaties,  several 
voluminous  histories  ;  and,  for  years  together,  were  ever 
ready,  at  all  hours  after  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
to  give  up  their  time  in  furtherance  of  my  object. 

A  great  part  of  this  work  was  written  in  India  ;  and  as 
the  chapters  were  prepared,  I  submitted  them  to  all  those 
gentlemen  on  the  spot,  who,  from  their  situations  or 
pursuits,  seemed  most  likely  to  be  able  to  corroborate  facts 
or  to  correct  errors.  It  would  be  too  long  a  list,  nor  can 
it  be  expected  that  I  should  enumerate  all  those  who  were 
so  kind  as  to  read  portions  of  the  manuscript,  both  in 
India  and  in  England  ;  but  my  thanks  arc  due  to 
Mr.  William  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh  ;  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Shuldham  and  Vans  Kennedy,  of  Bombay;  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  to  Mr.  Mill  ;  to  Mr.  Jenkins  ; 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Briggs  ;  and  to  Lieutenant  John 
MacLeod,  whose  premature  fate  in  being  cut  off  by  a  fever 
at  Bushire,  where  he  had  been  appointed  political  resident, 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  loss  to  his  country. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  all  who  favoured  me  with  their  advice  or  opinion,  or 
who,  in  the  slightest  degree,  assisted  or  contributed  to  this 
volume  :  my  particular  obligations  are  commonly  repeated 
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m  notes,  where  each  subject  is  mentioned  ;  but  if  I  hare 
omitted,  in  any  one  instance,  to  express  what  is  justly  due 
either  to  European  or  to  native,  I  can  only  say  the 
omission  is  not  intentional,  and  proceeds  firom  no  desire 
to  appropriate  to  myself  one  iota  of  merit  to  which  another 
can  fairly  lay  claim. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  I  appear  before  the  public  under 
great  disadvantages,  as  indeed  every  one  must  do  who, 
having  quitted  school  at  sixteen,  has  been  constantly 
occupied  nearly  nine-tenthaof  the  next  twenty-one  years  of 
his  life  in  the  most  active  duties  of  the  civil  or  military 
services  of  India  ;  for,  however  well  sueh  a  life  may  fit  us 
for  acquiring  some  kinds  ef  information^  it  is  in  other 
respects  ill-calculated  for  preparing  us  for  the  task  of 
historians  ;  yet,  unless  some  of  the  members  of  our  service 
imdertake  such  works,  whence  are  the  materials  for  the 
future  historian  to  be  derived,  or  how  is  England  te 
become  acquainted  with  India  ?  Whilst  I  solicit  indul- 
gence, however,  to  sudi  defects  as  arise  from  this  cause,  it 
is  also  due  to  myself  to  apprize  the  read^  that,  indepen- 
dent of  want  of  skill  in  ihe  author,  there  are  difficulties 
incidental  to  the  present  sulject,  besides  harsh  names  aod 
intricate  details,  with  which  even  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
writing  must  have  been  embarrassed.  The  rise  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  confusion  of 
other  states,  and  it  was  generally  an  object  of  their 
policy  to  render  everything  as  intricate  as  possible,  and  to 
destroy  records  of  rightful  possession.  As  their  armies 
overran  the  country,  their  history  becomes  blended  with 
that  of  every  other  state  in  India,  and  may  seem  to  partake 
of  the  disorder  which  they  spread.  As  the  only  method, 
therefore,  of  preserving  regularity,  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged,  when  the  confusion  becomes  extreme,  rather  to 
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observe  the  chronological  series  of  events  than  to  follow 
out  the  connection  of  the  subjects — a  mode  which  will 
appear  in  some  parts,  especially  of  the  first  sixteen 
chapters,  to  partake  more  of  the  form  of  annals  than  I 
could  have  wished  ;  but  persons  who  are  better  judges  of 
composition  than  I  pretend  to  be,  found,  upon  examina^ 
lion,  that  the  remedy  might  have  obliged  me  either  to 
generalize  too  much,  or,  what  would  have  been  still  worse^ 
to  amplify  unnecessarily.  I  have  also  afforded  some 
explanations  for  the  benefit  of  European  readers  which 
those  of  India  may  deem  superfluous ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  mentioned  some  names  and  circumstances 
which,  I  am  certain,  will  hereafter  prove  useful  to 
persons  in  the  Mahratta  country,  but  which  others  may 
think  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted. 

There  being  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
writer  of  history  should  always  draw  his  own  conclusions 
or  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  for  himself,  I  may  expect 
oensure  or  approbation  according  to  the  taste  of  parties. 
I  have  never  spared  my  sentiments  when  it  became  my 
duty  to  offer  them ;  but  I  have  certainly  rather  en- 
deavoured to  supply  facts  than  to  obtrude  my  own  com- 
mentaries ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware  that,  to  gain 
confidence  with  the  one-half  of  the  world,  one  has  only  to 
assume  it,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  have  the  less  credit  with 
the  other  for  frankly  acknowledging   a   distrust  in  myself. 

It  will  also  be  apparent  that,  though  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  verify  my  facts,  I  have  seldom  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  contradict  previous  misstatements  ;  for  so  many 
inaccuracies  have  been  published  on  many  points  of 
Mahratta  history,  that  it  seemed  far  bettor  simply  to  refer 
to  my  authorities,  where  strong  and  undeniable,  than  to 
enter  on  a  field  of  endless  controversy.    At  the  same 
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time  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  every  opinion  its  due 
consideration  ;  and  wherever  it  seemed  of  importance  to 
state  conflicting  sentiments,  I  have  not  failed  to  lay  them 
candidly  before  the  reader,  that  he  might  rather  exercise 
his  own  judgment  than  trust  implicitly  to  mine.  Stilly 
however,  in  such  a  work  many  errors  must  exist :  of  these, 
I  can  only  say  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  person  who, 
after  due  consideration  and  inquiry,  will  have  the  goodness, 
publicly  or  privately,  to  point  them  out. 

In  regard  to  orthography,  where  Indian  names  have 
already  become  famiUar  to  the  English  reader,  I  have 
seldom  altered  their  usual  spelling,  however  unlike  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced  by  the  natives  ;*  but 
in  other  instances  I  have,  with  some  exceptions,  nearly 
followed  the  system  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  :  thus — 


A 

...as 

in  Hall.              N 

••• 

••• 

as  In  Not. 

B,Bh 

•  ■  • 

Bad,  Abhor.      0,  Oo 

••• 

*•• 

Hole,  Cool. 

C,Ch 

•  •• 

Cart,  Ohuroh.    P,  Ph 

*•• 

... 

Put,  Loophole. 

D,Dh 

•  •  • 

Dad,  Adhere.    Q 

... 

... 

Liqaor. 

E,  Ee 

•  •  • 

There,  Been.      B 

••• 

... 

Ram. 

F 

•  •  • 

FiU.                  8,  Sh 

••• 

... 

Sin,  Sheen, 

G,Gh 

t  •  • 

Gan,  Doghole.  T,Th 

•* . 

••• 

Tent,  Nathook. 

H 

■  •  t 
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N,B, — Ao,  <ni^  and  om  are  all  to  be  soonded  lilce  ou  in  hottse, 

London,  Marj  30, 1826. 

*  The  instances  which  immediately  ooour  tome,  where  I  have  deviated 
from  this  rule,  arc  outar,  an  incarnation,  for  what  is  more  generally 
written  avatar  ;  rvukeel  for  vakeel ;  Bfum^lay^  the  n  sounded  like  the 
French  n  in  son^  for  Bfiosla  or  Bouncello  ;  and  Toonghiiddra  for  Tum^ 
hoodra.  Toongbuddra  is  oorrectly  writt<^o,  because  I  have  occasion  to 
mention  the  Toong distinct  from  the  Buddra,  and  my  ear  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  other  words  that  I  wrote  them  as  I  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  hearing  them  pronoimoed,  without  being  able  to  avoid  doing  ao. 
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In  bringing  before  the  public  a  new  and  cheaper  edition, 
in  one  volume,  of  ^^  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas/' 
nothing  need  be  said  to  enhance  the  acknowledged  high 
reputation  of  the  work  as  a  history  done  at  first  hand,  and 
written  by  the  author  direct  from  the  materials  it  embodies. 

All  persons  familiar  with  modem  Indian  history  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  book ;  and,  amongst 
readers  of  this  dass,  who  are  also  acquainted  with  western 
India  and  the  Mahrattas,  testimony  is  complete  as  to  the 
remarkable  fidelity  with  which  the  persevering  and  studious 
Bombay  Captain  of  Infantry  complied  his  narrative,  and 
described  the  characteristics  of  the  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  being  now  presented  in  one 
volume  and  at  a  much  lower  prioe  than  any  previous 
edition,  will  secure  for  it  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
it  ever  before  obtained. 

The  personal  interest  which  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is 
connected  with  the  authorship  of  the  ^^  History  of  the 
Mahrattas,"  will  be  renewed  on  perusal  of  the  chief  portion 
of  a  letter  from  the  author,  written  in  his  retirement,  in 
reply  to  a  note,  urging  the  publication  of  a  new  edition^ 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  E.  H.  Goldsmid,  the  eminent  Bombay 
Civilian,  to  whom  was  largely  due  the  development  of  the 
Bevenue  Survey  system,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Deccan,  its  people,  and  their  usages,  was  most  intimate. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  letter  in  the  present 
instance  to  Mr.  Jan^es  Taylor,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boy al  Asiatic  Society,  whose  ^^  Note 
on  Grant  Duff's  BKstory,"  comprising  the  extract  we  now 
give,  appeal's  in  No.  XXVIII.  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
now  passing  through  ihe  press.    It  will  be  seen  that  no 
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liberty  hzB  been  taken  with  the  letter,  which  is  presented^ 
just  as  found,  in  its  plain,  easy,  epistolary  style  : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  J.   Grant  Dtiff^  Esq.    (Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Mahratias)^  to  E.  U.  GolcUmid^  Esq., 

Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Dated  Eden  by  BanfE,  January  30tb,  1846. 


•  .  •  As  to  a  Second  Edition,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  suggestions  on  tbe  subject — for  I  bad  indi- 
Tidually  no  pleasure  in  recurring  to  it — I  wrote  to  tbe  publisbers, 
Longman  and  Co. ;  but  tbeir  reply  was  not  so  encouraging  as  to 
induce  me  to  begin  re-casting  many  ill-written  passages,  wbicb  I 
sometimes  thought  of,  but  had  always  some  more  immediate  object 
of  interest  or  business. 

I  am  aware  that  it  cannot  be  purchased,  even  of  booksellers  ;  but 
even  if  the  publishers  nowwisbedit,  T  should  be  much  more  inclined 
— though  I  could  not  now  be  bothered  re-writing  it — to  publish  a 
second  edition,  on  testimonials  such  as  yours  than  from  any  other 
consideration  whatever. 

I  think  your  suggestion  very  good ;  what  you  propose  would 
make  it  more  portable  and  better  fitted  to  the  one  [?  object]  I  had 
in  view. 

Your  interest  in  the  work,  and  in  case  you  should  ever  become  an 
Indian  author,  leads  me  to  tell  you  something  of  its  origin  and 
progress. 

It  ought,  and  perhaps  would,  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone  had  he  not  so  soon  been  removed  from  the  Deccan  to 
Bombay.  I  began  to  collect  materials  at  his  (Mr.  E.'s)  and  Sir 
Thomas  Munro*s  suggestion,  lest  we  should  lose  the  only  chance  of 
recovering  the  records  of  a  very  extraordinary  power,  the  history 
-of  which  was  only  known  in  a  very  superficial  manner.  As  I 
went  on  collecting,  I  was  obliged  to  unite  the  fragments  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  was  wanted,  and  I  soon  found  myself  obliged 
to  employ  agents,  not  merely  within  the  confines  of  Maharashtra, 
but  all  over  India. 

I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  when  otherwise  working 
12  and  14  hours  daily  without  intennissios  (and  of  what  sort  you 
know),  whilst  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  me,  who  had  their  full 
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share  of  public  buBiDess,  particularly  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris,  atill  in  the 
service,  most  zealously  assisted  in  traoslating  the  mass  of  materiala 
which  were  selected  from  a  still  larger  mass,  read  over  without 
discovering  a  single  fact  on  which  we  could  depend.  To  account 
for  some  apparently  very  careless  passages,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
was  subject  to  very  severe  headaches,  which  at  last  became  very 
agonizing,  returaiog  every  fifth  day,  and  lasting  from  six  to  sixteen 
hours  at  a  time,  requiring  me  to  work  with  wet  cloths  girt  about 
my  head,  and  I  always  could  do  best  and  most  as  the  fit  went  off — 
so  that  I  very  often  was  induced  to  write  on,  upon  these  occasions,, 
requiring  no  sleep  until  next  night. 

I  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  driven  home ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  I  had  health  or  inclination  to  get  through  th& 
task  I  had  undertaken.  At  last  I  sent  the  MS.  to  the  late  Mr. 
Murray.  It  was  read  and  approved  of  by  the  person  to  whom  he 
submitted  it.  I  waited  upon  the  potentate  of  Albemarle  Street, 
who  told  me  he  would  publish  the  work  if  I  would  alter  the  title. 
I  said—"  It  was  a  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  only  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas."  "  Who  knows  anything  about  the  Mahrattas  "?  *'  That's 
the  reason,"  said  I,  "  the  book  has  been  written — no  one  does  know 
much  about  them."  "  Well,"  replied  Murray,  "  and  who  cares  to 
"  know  ?  If  yoti  call  it  the  Downfall  of  the  Moghuls,  and  the  rise 
"  of  the  English,  or  something  of  tliat  kind,  it  may  do,  but  a 
"  History  of  the  Mahrattas — that  will  never  sell  I"  I  was  not  in 
the  least  discouraged,  although  I  too  well  knew  that  what 
Mr.  Murray  said  was  true — and  amongst  other  drawbacks,  although 
India  is  now  beginning  to  excite  a  little  more  interest  in  England, 
no  one  can  write  or  speak  of  India  as  of  Europe — the  feeling  which 
cheers  and  impels  the  writer  or  the  orator  by  an   indescribable 

^  .  .  .  .  sympathy  is  wanting,  and  hence  the  tiresome  task 
which  the  narration  of  events  purely  Indian  imposes.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  such  narratives  as  Orme's  Camatic,  which  is  more 
exciting  than  it  could  have  been  made  by  the  fancy  of  De  Foe.  I 
got  the  MS.  laid  before  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  most  kindly*-- 
without  stopping  to  finish  it^walked  from  Cadogan  place  to 
Paternoster  Row  (before  the  days  of  omnibuses),  and  at  his 
recommendation  Longman  and  Co.  immediately  wrote  to  me 
offering  to  publish  it.  It  went  through  the  Press  in  six  weeks,  and 
many    errors    corrected    by    me  escaped    the  vigilance  of    the 

^  Illegible  in  origioal. 
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compositor— the  reason  was,  the  MS.  was  too  dUtmeUy  copied  ; 
had  it  been  in  such  sd  abominably  indistinct  hand  as  mine,  one 
of  their  beet  men  would  have  been  selected,  but,  because  distinct,  I 
got  one  of  the  less  experienced. 

The  late  Mr.  Rees  was  the  partner  with  whom  I  diiefly  com- 
municated. No  publisher  in  London  at  that  time  understood  the 
business  so  thoroughly.  When  calculating  the  sale,  I  was  surprised 
when  he  put  down  a  very  small  proportion  for  India.  The 
reason  he  said  was^"  people  in  India  don*t  buy— they  read,  but 
*'  borrow— and  it  would  be  long  before  the  Mahratta  History 
*'  would  be  bought  as  an  ou^t  book."  Murray  was  so  far  quite 
right — people  require  to  know  something  before  they  desire  to 
know  more. 

The  publishers  took  the  risk.  The  book  cost  me  upwards  of 
£2,000  before  it  went  to  press.  The  Court  of  Directors  took  40 
copies — which  they  would  have  done  equally  had  it  been  a  Mdhmtta 
Vocabulary — and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  liberal  ;  but,  although  I 
collected  all  those  materials,  certainly  valuable  to  (Government,  and 
gave  them  an  original  and  most  valuable  map,  they  never  even 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  latter.  They  never  enquired,  and 
I  certainly  never  stated,  that  I  lost  upwards  of  £1,700  by  what  I 
had  done— and  indeed,  excepting  a  very  few,  I  do  not  suppose  any 
Director  or  aspirant  of  that  period  even  opened  the  Mahratta  History 
after  they  became  Directors— a  matter  of  no  consequence,  excepting 
as  discouraging  to  such  servants  of  the  Company  as  may  engage 
in  extraordinary  labour,  and  whom  most  certainly  it  is  their 
province  at  least  .  ^  •  .  in  order  to  stimulate  others  in  a  like 
course. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  send  copies  of  new  books  to  the  principal 
Reviews,  and  even  to  make  interest  to  ensure  a  favourable  notice- 
but  I  begged  Mr.  Rees  in  this  case  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as 
time,  and  time  only,  could  prove  whether  the  matter  was  correct^ 
and  that  must  be  tried  by  Indian  authority  hereafter.  I  had  in  the 
first  instance  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  of  the 
period  as  regarded  my  facts ;  and  the  praise  even  of  a  favourable 
critique  was  therefore  but  a  mere  pufE — of  use  principally  to  the 
booksellers.    Mr.  Rees,  however,  quite  agreed  with  mc. 

These  details,  if  not  useful,  may  be  amusing  to  you 

*  Illegible  in  origiotl. 
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— Sivajee  performs  an  adventurous  exploit.^Shaisteh  Khan 
is  recalled. — Sultan  Mauzum  is  appointed  to  the  Deccan,  with 
Jeswunt  Sing  as  second-in-oommand. — Sivajee  plunders  Surat. 
Death  of  Shahjee  —Sivajee  assumes  the  title  of  raja,  and 
strikes  coins  in  his  own  name, — his  fleet  makes  prize  of  some 
Moghul  ships  bound  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  plunders  the  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  Mecca  ; — plunders  Ahmednugur  ;  makes  a 
descent  on  the  coast,  and  plunders  Barcelore.--:Raja  Jey  Sing  ' 
and  Dilere  Khan  oome  against  him  unexpectedly. — Aurung- 
zebe*s  views  and  policy  in  regard  to  the  Deccan. — Progress 
of  Jey  Sing.— Sivajee  in  alarm  and  perplexity.— Siege  and  ' 
defence  of  Poorundhur. — Sivajee^s  submission. — ^Remarkable  ' 
convention  of  Poorundhur. — War  with  Beejapoor.-^Sivajee 
and  Venkajee  opposed  to  each  other.— 'Sivajee  repairs  to  DeHii, 
— is  placed  in  confinement  by  Aurungzebe,— effects  his  escape, 
and  returns  to  the  Deccan.— Jey  Singes  progress, — is  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Beejapoor,  and  retreat,— is  superseded  by  ' 
Sultan  Mausom,  and  dies  oh  his  return  towards  Delhi 161 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

From  A.D.  1667  to  A.D.  1669. 

Sultan  Mauzum  and  Jeswunt  Kng-^their  charaotera  —Sivajee, 
through  them,  obtains  various  favours  ftomi  the  emperor. — 
The  reported  intention  of  Sultan  Mauzum  to  reb^  against  his 
father  doubted. — Peace  concluded  between  Beejapoor  and  the 
Moghuls. — The  statea  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  agree  to 
pay  Sivajee  an  annual  tribute.-^Unsuccessf ul  attempts  of 
Sivajee  against  Goa  and  Jinjeerai-r-RuaMHua  reopectipg  Siva« 
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jee  whilst  he  is  revising  and  improving  his  civil  and  military 
arrangements— his  remarkable  institutions — the  formation, 
discipline,  and  interior  economy  of  his  troops — his  forts — 
financial  and  judicial  regulations— chief  officers  and  persons 
through  whom  his  government  was  administered 185 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

From  A.D.  1670 to  AD.  1676. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Decc|in  is  interrupted — interesting  and 
daring  enterprize — Singnrh  escaladed,  and  Tannajee  Maloo- 
sray  slain. —Several  forts  taken.— Jinjeera  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sivajee — ^prevented  by  a  revolution. — 
The  Seedees  enter  the  Moghul  service. — Sivajee  plunders  Sarat 
—is  intercepted  on  his  return — stratagem  for  saving  his  booty 
— attacks  the  Moghul  troops,  and  defeats  them. — Naval  opera- 
tions.— Candeish  plundered,  and  the  chouth  imposed.—* 
Oundha,  Potta,  and  Salbeir  taken* — Causes  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  Moghnls. — Jeswnnt  Sing  is  relieved  by  Mohabet  Khan 
— feeble  operations  against  the  forts. — Salheir  besieged^ 
relieved. — ^The  Mahrattas  obtain  a  great  victory  .^Sivajee  at 
war  with  the  Portuguese — attempts  to  surprise  a  small  fort 
on  Salsette.— English  alarmed — press  their  long-pending 
claims  on  Sivajee. — Khan  Jeban  Buhadur  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  Moghul  possessions — his  defensive  system  disapproved 
by  Dilere  Khan,  who  had  been  successful  against  Chakun. — 
Sivajee  visits  Oolcondah — his  coast  suffers  by  a  descent  from 
the  fleets  of  Surat  and  Jinjeera. — Death  of  AH  Adil  Shah. — 
Khowaus  Khan  appointed  regent  at  Beejapoor. — Sivajee  re- 
takes Panalla — plunders  Hooblee. — English  apply  to  him  for 
indemnification. — Sivajee  prosecutes  the  war  against  Beeja- 
poor—conciliates  the  Moghul  viceroy— takes  Purlee,  Satara, 
and  several  forts  in  its  neighbourhood. — Pertab  Rao  attacks 
the  Beejapoor  army  on  its  march — grants  an  armistice,  which 
is  disapproved  by  Sivajee. — Pertab  Rao,  without  8ivajee*8 
permission,  makes  a  distant  excursion.— Abdool  Khureem, 
whilst  Sivajee  is  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ponda,  makes  an 
efiEort  to  recover  Panalla. — Pertab  Rao  arrives— receives  a 
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measage  from  Sivajee — attacke  the  Beejapoor  army,  and  is 
defeated  aod  killed.— Victory  snatched  from  the  Mahomedans 
by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Hussajee  Mohltey. — Suntajee 
I  GhoT«puray  and  Dbunnajee  Jadow  are  di8tingui8hed.*->Hu8Ba- 
jee  Mohitey  appointed  Benaputtee,  with  the  title  of  Hnmbeer 
Rao. — Death  of  Abajee  Sonedeo.— »Siege  of  Ponda  raised.—- 
Sivajee  is  enthroned,  and  assumes  the  titles  and  insignia  of 
royalty. — Treaty  with  the  English — tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese,— Oundha  and  Pntta  retaken. — Incursion  of  Humbeer 
Bao. — Ponda  taken. — Murder  of  Khowans  Khan. — Sivajee 
builds  a  line  of  forts  from  Tattora  to  Panalla — ^is  confined  by 
illness  at  Satara — ^projects  a  most  important  expedition 202 

CHAPTER  IX. 

From  A.D.  1676  to  A.D.  1680. 

State  of  politics  in  the  Deccan  when  Sivajee  undertakes  his 
expedition  into  the  Camatic. — How  suggested — preliminary 
arrangements. — Sivajee  departs.^-Conference  and  alliance 
w  ith  Kootab  Sh  ah  at  Hyderabad— proceeds  to  the  southward-^  ' 
extraordinary  devotions. — Progress  of  the  conquests. — Nego- 
tiations with  Venkajee. — Golcondah  is  invaded  by  the 
Moghuls  and  the  army  of  Beejapoor — they  are  repulsed.—- 
Death  of  Abdool  Khureem.— Musaood  Khan,  by  the  influence 
of  Dilere  Khan,  appointed  regent. — Sivajee  sets  out  on  his 
return-:— takes  Bellary,  Ac— Venkajee  attacks  Sivajee's 
troops,  and  is  defeated.— A  body  of  Mahrattas  in  the  service 
of  Beejapoor  defeated  by  Sivajee*s  troops. — Successes  of 
Jenardin  Punt,  who  by  the  aid  of  Humbeer  Rao  reduces  the 
Dooab. — Proceedings  of  Moro  Punt.— Sultan  Manzum  returns 
to  Aurungabad  as  viceroy. — Dilere  Khan  again  ordered 
against  Beejapoor. — Musaood  Khan  oalls  in  the  aid  of  Sivajee, 
who  commits  dreadful  devastation  in  the  Moghul  pro- 
vinces— plunders  Jaulna — is  attacked,  and  in  danger  of  being 
worsted,  when  he  retrieves  the  day  by  his  personal  exertions 
— is  subsequently  saved  from  great  danger  by  one  of  his 
guides.^Twenty-seven  forts  taken. — Musaood  Khan  earnest- 
ly solicits  further   assistance.— Sumbhajee   deserts  to   the 
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Moghult. — ^Dilere  Khan'g  proposals  — Emperor*8  objections. — 
Sambhajee  retams  to  his  f  ather.-^Dilere  Khan  raises  the  siege 
of  Bee japoor,  Grosses  the  Kistna  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  is 
attacked  and  defiBated  by  Jenardin  Pant.-^ivajee's  claims  in 
cottseqaenoe  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  Beejapoor. — Supre- 
macy of  Tanjore,  Ac,  transferred  to  Sivajee. — Venkajee*8 
independence  affected  by  this  arrangement-^his  behaviour  in 
consequence.— SiYajee^s  excellent  advice. — Sivajee^s  death  and 
character — possessions  and  treasures. — The  ministers,  in* 
fluenoed  by  Soyera  Bye,  propose  setting  Sumbhajee  aside,  and 
appointing  Raja  Ram  to  the  succession.— Sumbhajee  discovers 
!  the  plot»-takes  command  of  Panalla — displays  considerable 
energy — seizes  Jenardin  Punt. — More  Punt  and  Humbeer  Rao 
join  Sumbhajee. — The  ganison  of  Raigurh  and  the  army 
declare  for  him 229 

CHAPTER   X. 

Fbom  A.D.  1680  TO  A.D.  1689. 

Cruelties  exercised  by  Sumbhajee  on  assuaodng  power — execution 
of  Soyera  Bye  — Inauspicious  commencement  of  his  reign  — 
Unavailing  attempts  to  drive  the  Seedee  from  the  island  of 
Kennery. — Sultan  Mohummud  Akber  seeks  an  asylum  in 
Sumbhajee*B  territory. — Plot  in  favour  of  Raja  Ram. — Execu- 
tions.— Execution  of  Annajee  Dutto. — More  Pant  imprison- 
ed.— Rugonath  Narain  Hanwuotay — his  spirited  remon- 
strances and  their  consequences. — Sumbhajee  attacks  Jiojeera. 
— Moghuls  make  an  incursion  into  the  Concan,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  retreat. — Assault  on  Jiujeera  repulsed — siege  raised. 
— Sumbhajee  attacks  the  Portuguese — endeavours  to  recon- 
ciliatethe  English. — Portuguese  besiege  Pooda,andare  compel- 
led to  retreat  with  heavy  loss. — Ruloosha,  the  prime  minister 
of  Sumbhajee. — Decay  in  the  institutions  of  Sivajee. — State  of 
the  army — lands  over- assessed. — Approach  of  Aurungzebe. — 
Survey  of  the  state  of  the  Deccan  from  the  first  year  after 
Sumbhajee*s  accession  up  to  the  fall  of  Beejapoor  and  Gol- 
condab. — Extraordinary  revolution  amongst  the  English  at 
Bombay .r-Aurungzebe^a  operationa. — Salheir  is.  aurrandered 
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— SulUn  Manzum  is  sent  to  attack  8ainbhajee  ia  the  Gbdcao* 
— ImpoeitioQ  of  the  Jizeea — ^reflections. — Death  of  Dilere 
Khan. — Aarungzebe  arriyee  at  Ahmednugur— description  of 
his  camp. — Operations  of  Salti^n  Maozam.'— Hamheer  Rao  and 
Khan  Jehan. — Distress  of  Soltan  Maozam^s  army — returned 
extremely  reduoed— K>perations. — ^Mahrattas  plaoder  Baroacfa, 
and  proclaim  Mohammad  Akber  emperor. — Operations  against 
Beejapoor  aud  Gk>lcondah.---Marder  of  Mahdhana  Punt. — 
Trace  with  Ooleondah. — Siege  and  capture  of  Beejapoor — 
description  of  the  present  state  of  its  ruins* — fall  of  Golcondah. 
— Arrangements  in  the  conquered  districts. — ^Mode  in  which 
the  Moghuls  took  possession  of,  and  regulated,  a  districts- 
Operations  of  the  Mahrattas. — Humbeer  Bao  defeats  Shirzee 
Khan,  but  falls  in  the  battle. — Operations  in  the  Gamatic— - 
Profligacy  and  imbecility  of  Sumhhajee. — Sultan  Mohummud 
Akber  quits  him  in  disgust. — Remarkable  consequences  of  the 
laxity  of  discipline  in  Sumbhajee^s  army-^State  of  the  Hindoo 
population  in  Maharashtra. — Impolicy  of  Aurungzebe.— 
Remarks  on  the  state  of  the  country,  extending,  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  a  period  of  twelve  years  after  the  subversion  of  the 
Deccan  kingdoms. — Operations  of  the  emperor. — Piracies  of 
the  English. — Sumhhajee  surprised  and  made  prisoner, 
together  with  his  minister — behaviour— execution— Summary 
of  his  character   ^ 257 

CHAPTER  XL 

From  A.D.  1689  to  A.D.  1707. 

Raja  Ram.— Meeting  of  the  principal  Mahratta  leaders  at  Raigurh. 
— Raja  Ram  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Sumbha- 
jee^s  son. — Important  Consultations,  in  which  Prillhad  Neera- 
jee  takes  a  conspicuous  part. — Siege  and  capture  of  Raigurh. 
— The  son  and  widow  of  Sombhajee  taken. — Merich  and 
Panalla  taken. — Raja  Ram  flees  to  GKnjee — narrowly  escapes 
being  intercepted — establishes  the  form  of  the  court  of  Sivajee 
— creates  the  Rank  of  the  Pritee  Needhee. — Suntajee  Qhore- 
puray  and  Dhunnajee  Jadow  sent  back  to  Maharashtra. — Raja 
Bamasoenda  th»thioHe,^Zoolfikar  Khan  teat  against  Qipjea— 
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SiegB  delayed. — ^Aspect  of  affaire  in  the  DeocaD.-f-Prooeedinga 
of  Ramchaader  Punt. — OrigiD  of  gbaa-dana. — Rajgurfa  and 
FaDalla  re-taken. — Proceedings  of  Suntajee  and  Dhonnajoe 
and  of  AaraogKebe. — Qinjee  iaveeted.— SnpereefMion  of  Zool- 
fikar  Khan  by  the  arrival  of  Kaum  fiukhsh — Jealoaaiea  to 
which  it  givea  rise^ — Aaningzebe  fixes  his  principal  canton- 
ment at  Brinihapoor. — Portugaese  and  Boglish. — Santajee  and 
Dhanuajee  repair  to  the  Camatic — attack  the  Moghuls  with 
great  success — a  truce— dissloved  by  the  emperor.— Siege  of 
Ginjee  renewed. — Kassim  Khan,  with  several  other  officera, 
compelled  by  Suntajee  to  surrender,  together  with  their  troops. 
— Himmut  Khan  defeated  and  slain. — Siege  of  Ginjee  pressed. 
— Raja  Ram  is  permitted  to  escape. — Ginjee  taken. — Dissen- 
sions amongst  the  Mahrattas,  which  increase  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  death  of  the  Pritee  Needhee. — A  sedition  obliges  San- 
tajee Ghorepuray  to  flee  from  his  own  troops.— Satara 
becomes  the  seat  of  the  Mahratta  government. — Changes  and 
promotions — Kanhojee  AngriS)  on  the  death  of  Seedojee 
Goojar,  succeeds  to  the  command  o£  the  fleet.— Snntajee 
Ghorepuray  basely  murdered  by  Nagojee  Manay — Raja  Ram 
takes  the  field  with  a  very  large  army — plunders  the  country, 
and  imposes  the  chouth  in  CandeiFh,  Guogthuree,  and  Berar, 
leaving  officers  to  collect  it. — Zoolfikar  Khan  recalled  from  the 
-  Oamatic.-^New  plan  of  operatioos — a  pursuing  and  a  besieg- 
ing force. — Zoo16kar  Khan  attacks  and  pursues  Raja  Ram.— - 
Emperor  takes  Wussuntgurh — invests  Satara— description  of 
its  defences— its  siege  and  surrender. — Capture  of  Purlee.— 
Distress  of  the  Moghul  army  in  consequeuce  of  the  setting  in 
of  the  monsoon.— Death  and  character  of  Raja  Bam — Hia 
widow,  Tara  Bye,  assumes  the  regency.— Pureshram  Trimbuck 
appointed  Pritee  Needhee. — Mahrattas  under  Dbunnajee  Jadow 
and  minor  chiefs. — Description  of  a  body  of  Mahratta 
plunderers,  contrasted  with  Uie  splendour  of  a  Moghul  oamp. 
— Great  devastations.— State  of  the  Moghuls. — Auningzebe 
perseveres  in  his  plan  of  reducing  the  f  urts.—  Greneral  devasta- 
tion and  confusion. — Weakness  of  the  Moghuls.^ Power  of 
the  Mahrattas— its  nature.— State  of  feeling  in  the  country. — 
Moghola  make  ovortaree  for  an  aocommodatioa-*-broken  o£L-^    . 
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Aanrngsebe  qaits  the  neigbboarhood  of  Poona,  abd  itaoVes  to   ' 
the  eastward. — Wakinkerah  besieged,  and  finally  reduced.-— 
Mahrattaa  retaking  their  fortt*-they  attack  the  grand  army 
on  its  march— Emperor  in  danger  of  being  taken. — Death  and 
character  of  Aorongsebe 308 

CHAPTER  XII. 

From  A.D.  1707  to  A.D.  1720. 

Shao— origin  of  the  name — ^he  is  released. — Tara  Bye  declares 
him  an  impostor,  and  disputes  his  pretensions.— Origin  of  the 
raja*8  of  Aknlkote.— >Shao  obtains  possession  of  Satara— 
ascends  the  throne.— *Origin  of  the  celebrated  Ballajee  Wiohwa- 
nath. — Proceedings  of  the  Moghuls. — Shao*8  progress.— War 
with  Tara  Bye. — Agreement  with  Daood  Khan. — Death  of 
Dhunnajee  Jadow. — ^TaraBye  recovers  Panalla,  and  establishes 
her  court  at  Kolapoor.— Death  of  Si  vajee.— Accession  of 
Sambhajee,    and    confinement    of  Tara    Bye. — Advantages 
secured  to  Shao  by  the  death  of  the  Punt  Suchew. — Dissolu- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  the  Moghuls.— Siahrattas  under 
ChnnHer  Seyn  Jadow  proceed  to  collect  their  duos.— A  trifling 
dispute  between  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow  and  BalUjee  Wiehwi^ 
nath  leads  to  important  consequences — Ballajee  is  protected  . 
by  Shao. — Jadow  retires  to  Kolapoor,  and  afterwards  joins  the 
Moghuls. — Origin  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk~is  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan. — War  with  the  Moghuls. — After  a  battle  the 
Mahrattas  retreat  to  the  Salpee  Ghaut — accommodation. — 
Disturbances.— A  daring  robbery,  supposed  to  be  oommitted 
by  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray — who  establishes  himself  near 
Rajpeeplee. — Nisam-ool-Moolk  favours  the  Kolapoor  party, — 
Seedojee  Qhorepnray  declares  for  Suiubhajee,  and  is  mada 
Senaputtce  at  Kolapoor— »obtainB  possession  of  Sondooi*.*— 
Great    confusion    and    anarchy.— Ballajee   Wishwanath    is 
treacherously  made   prisoner  by   Dhummajee  Thorat — and 
ransomed. — Success  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath  against  Kiaben 
Bao  Kuttaokur. — Defeat  of  Byhroo  Punt  Piogley  Peishwa  by 
Kanhojee  Angria.— Alarming  progress  of  Angr-ia. — BaUajee 
Wishwanath  efEsots  »  fayoorabls  srnuigemaiit  with  hiiOi  ud     - 
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is  made  Pdifawa—- obtains  fMssession  of  Paornndhnr  for  ' 
himself— reduces  Thorat-^establishes  order  io  the  Poona 
district — Improvement  in  the  aspect  of  Mahratta  afiEaira*— 
allnsion  to  the  extraordinary  expension  of  their  power  from 
about  this  period — and  to  the  Bramin  scheme  for  creating 
union  amongst  the  Mahratta  chiefs. — Character  of  Shao.^- 
The  Emperor  Ferokbsere  concih'atestheMahrattas. — Hossein 
Ally  Khan  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan^is  opposed  by 
Daood  Khan,  who  is  killed. — Zoolfikar  Beg  defeated  by 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray. — Battle  near  Abmednugur. — Dhaba- 
ray  is  made  Senapnttee. — Ferokbsere  encourages  the  Mah- 
rattas  to  resist  the  viceroy—^the  latter  negotiates  with  the 
Mahrattas— concludes  a  treaty  with  Shao-^marches,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  Mahrattas,  to  Delhi. — Ferokbsere  deposed, 
and  Mohummud  Shah  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity. — The 
famous  grants  for  the  chouth,  surdeshmookhee,  and  swurajo 
delivered  to  Ballajee  Wishwanath — who,  accompanied  by 
Khundee  Bao  Dhabaray,  returns  to  Satara. — Scheme  of  the 
arbitrary  division  of  Mahratta  revenue— explained — distribut- 
ed.— Officers  appointed  to  the  general  superintendence  of 
particular  parts  of  the  country. — Kanhojee  Angria.*-Mahratta 
chiefs  have  assignments  of  revenue  within  the  districts  of 
each  other. — Bager  desire  of  all  to  possess  and  to  maintain 
hereditary  rights  in  their  native  villages 360 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
From  A.D.  1720  to  A.D.  1726. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk,  throwing  off  his  dependence  on  the  Synds, 
determines  on  possessing  himself  of  the  resources  of  the 
Deccan— defeats  Dilawur  Khan,  who  falls  in  the  contest — 
Battle  of  Ballapoor — the  deputy  viceroy.  Alum  Ally  Khan, 
slain— -conduct  of  the  Mahrattas  on  the  occasion. — Hossoin 
Ally  Khan,  accompanied  by  the  emperor,  sets  out  from  Delhi 
to  quell  the  rebellion  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  but  is  assassinat* 
ed-^Battle  of  Shahpoor. — Syud  Abdoolah  Khan  defeated 
and  made  prisoner. — Rejoicings  at  Delhi — promotions-* 
congratulations — Conduct  of  the  new  administration — im- 
portant changes  at  the  Mahratta  court .— Deaths  of  Puresh- 
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ram  Trimbaok,  Ballajee  Wi^franatb,  and  Khundee  Bad 
Dhabaray — elevation  of  Sreeput  Rao  and  of  Bajee  Bao.«— 
Death  of  Dammajee  Gaekwar,  anoeator  of  the  reigning, 
family  at  Baroda. — Negotiations  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk—> 
his  views  and  policy—- is  appointed  vizier  of  the  empire,  and 
proceeds  to  Delhi. — Courtiers  conspire  against  him. — Hyder 
Koolee  Khan,  governor  of  Giuserat,  incited  to  rebellion 
— quelled  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  who  appoints  his  uncle, 
Earned  Khan,  governor  at  Ahmed abad,  and  returns  to 
Delhi — is  appointed  wukeeUi-mooUuq — withdraws  from 
court  and  returns  towards  the  Deocan.^Proceedings  of  Bajea 
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Meer  Shah&bodeen  seizes  Mooltan  and  Lahore — is  promptly 
expelled  by  Ahmed  Shah,  who  advances  into  Hindostan, 
plunders  Delhi  and  Muttra,  bat  is  compelled  to  retire  in 
consequence  of  a  pestilence- — Meer  Sbahabodeen  calls  in 
the  aid  of  Rugonath  Rao  against  the  emperor  and  Nujeeb- 
ud-Dowlah — recovers  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  the  emperor*8 
person.— Rugonath  Bao  conquers  Mooltan  and  Lahore  for 
the  Peishwa — appoints  Adina  Beg  sursoobehdar,  support- 
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oppose  the  Afghans— is  joined  by  large  armies  on  his  advance 
poataeaion  of  Delhi. — Rajpoota  and  Jatha  withdraw 
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THE  MAHRATTAS. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

Respecting  the  Gsographt,  Chief  Featubes,  Cldcate^ 
People,  Religion,  Learning,  Early  History, 
AND  Institutions  of  the  Mahratta  Country. 

According  to  Hindoo  geographers,  the  Deccan,  or 
country  south  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  Mahanuddee  rivers, 
consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  parts ;  but  there  are 
five  principal  divisions,  named  Drawed,  Camatic,  Andur 
or  Telingana,  Gbndwaneh,*  and  Maharashtra.  Ail  well- 
informed  Hindoos  talk  famiUarly  of  these  divisions,  but 
they  disagree  materially  as  to  their  extent.  Colonel 
Wilks,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  evidence,  has  adopted 
the  best  practical  rule  of  ascertaining  their  boundaries,  by 
tracing  them  according  to  the  space  over  which  each 
particular  language  is  now  spoken. 

The  portion  termed  Drawed  extends  from  Cape  Comorin 

*  The  mountainous  tnot  called  Gondwaoeh  is  inhabited  by  a  savage 
race  of  people,  who^  as  they  are  not  Hindooi^  are  supposed  neTer  to  have 
been  oonquered. 
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to  the  north  of  Madras :  in  this  tract  the  Tamnl*  is  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  ancient  Carnatic  is  comprehended 
in  the  great  table-land  between  Malabar  and  the  coast  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Coromandel :  the  Ghauts,  or 
chain  of  hills  on  both  sides,  form  its  boundary  to  the  east 
and  west ;  but  it  extends  in  an  angle  between  Telingana  and 
Maharashtra,  as  far  north  as  the  Manjera  river,  from 
which  point  it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  former 
and  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  latter*  Telingana, 
commencing  southwards  about  Pulicat,  or  the  northern 
extremity  of  Drawed,  extends  to  Sicacole  in  Orissa,  which 
last,  together  with  Gondwaneh,  occupies  the  space  between 
Telingana  and  the  Mahanuddee.  The  fifth  division,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Gondwaneh  and  Telingana, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  define  with  more  precision. 

Maharashtra  is  the  native  country  of  the  people  whose 
history  it  is  now  proposed  to  trace.  Different  limits  are 
assigned  to  tliis  great  portion  of  the  Dcccan.  According  to 
the  Tutway  one  of  the  books  of  the  Jotush  Shaster,  or  Hindoo 
Astronomy,  Maharashtra  extends  no  farther  than  the 
Chandore  range  of  hills,  where  Kolwun,  Buglana,  and 
Gandeish  are  represented  as  itsnortliem  bouBdary,  and  all 
beyond  those  countries  is  indiscriminately  termed 
Vendhiadree, 

The  tract  between  ChandorQ  and  £i*oor  Manjera,  on  the 
Kistna,  is  certainly  the  most  decidedly  Mahratta,  and  in 
it  there  is  the  least  variation  in  the  language  ;  but  following 
the  rule  adverted  to,  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
Maharashtra  is  that  space  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 

*  Malabar^  Toolava,  and  Goburasht^  three  divisions  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  though  not  expressly  comprised  in  the  limits  of  Drawed  and 
C^roatic,  are,  from  the  similarity  of  their  lanfraagM^  oonsidered  as 
attached  to  these.  divisionB  respectively,  ri?^  Malabar  cr  Kerala  to 
Drawed»  and  Toolava  and  Qohurasht  to  Carnatic, 
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by  the  Sautpoora  nioimtains*  and  extends  from  Naundode 
on  the  west,  along  those  mountains,  to  the  Wyno  Gunga, 
east  of  Nagpoor.  The  western  bank  of  that  river  forms 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  until  it  falls  into  the 
Wnrds.  From  the  junction  of  these  rivers  it  may  be 
traced  ap  the  east  bank  of  the  Wurda  to  Manikdroog,  and 
tiience  westward  to  Mahoor.  From  this  last  place  a 
waving  line  may  be  extended  to  Qoa,  whilst  on  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean. 

The  Mahratta  language  prevails  throughont  this  great 
tract  of  country  ;  but  in  a  space  so  extensive,  there  are, 
of  course,  various  dialects  of  it,  with  a  mixture  of  other 
tongues  towards  the  verge  of  the  boundaries  ;  and  there  is 
a  small  space  about  Surat,  Broach,  and  Rajpeeplee  where 
ihe  Guzerattee  is  spoken,  but  which  may  be  excluded  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Damaun  to  tlio  middle  ot 
the  Naundode  district,  or  western  point  of  the  Sautpoora 
range,  whence  this  definition  of  Maharashtra  commences. 
The  whole  tract  comprehends  a  surface  of  upwards  of 
102,000  square  miles,  and  its  present  population,  estimated 
principally  from  the  returns  of  the  collectors  in  the  territory 
lately  conquered  by  the  British  Government,  is  about  six 
millions,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  59  souls  to  the  square  mile. 

Maharashtra,  from  its  still  retaining  a  distinct  language, 
from  its  giving  name  to  a  class  of  Bramins,  and  the 
general  appellation  of  Mahrattas  to  its  inhabitants,  was 
perhaps  at  some  very  distant  period  under  one  raja,  or 
Hindoo  prince.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  to 
support  Uiis  conjecture  ;  nor  is  there  any  ancient  history 
in  the    country,   excepting  the   fabulous   legends  called 

*  The  Sautpoora  la  pn^perly,  I  am  ioformed  by  Major  Tod,  the  range 
adjoining  the  Vcndhia  mountaioa  to  the  60utb,  but  the  Mahrattaa  term 
the  whole  tSautjfcora, 
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Poorans^  which  relate  to  the  actionn  of  gods  and  men,  and 
which,  thongh  probably  founded  on  historical  truth,  are 
yet  so  involved  in  mythological  obscurity^  that  no  research 
is  ever  likely  to  reconcile  them  with  real  events.* 

The  Conoan  is  that  part  of  Maharashtra  which  lies  bet  w  een 
the  Ghautsf  and  the  sea,  and  extends  along  the  coast, 
from  Sewdasheogurh  to  the  Taptee.  Although  so  far 
below  the  great  chain  of  mountains  stretching  along 
parallel  with  the  western  coast  of  India,  it  must  not  be 
considered  a  flat  country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Concan 

*  One  of  these  Poorans,  which  reootrnts  the  exploits  of  Pureshram  in 
hit  war  with  the  KshittreeB,  mentions  that  at  the  eloee  of  it,  having^ 
extirpated  the  Eshittrees  and  oppressive  rajas,  and  conferred  the  con- 
quered territory  on  the  Bramins,  they  did  not  choose  that  he  should 
Ntide  amongst  them,  which  induced  Poreshram  to  repair  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  Deccan,  and  to  petition  the  sea  for  a  place  of  residence. 
This  requesti  however,  was  not  willingly  acceded  to  :  hot  Pareshram 
hent  his  bow  and  let  fly  an  arrow  from  the  top  of  the  great  western 
mountains,  at  which  the  ocean  was  intimidated,  and,  receding  before  it 
to  the  point  at  which  it  fell,  left  dry  the  extensive  tract  of  coantry  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ck)noan  and  Malabar  coast.  In  this  space 
different  languages  are  spoken,  and  Hindoo  geographers  aivide  It  into 
seven  parts—'ri^^  1,  Kerala ;  3,  Toolava ;  3,  Gohnimsht ;  4,  Ooocaa  or 
Kumpun  ;  6,  Eurrar  ;  6,  Wurar  ;  and  7,  Burbur.  These  are  supposed  to 
extend  from  the  Paniany  river  to  Mount  Dilly,  Dnreea  Bhadurghur, 
Sewdasheogurh  or  Cape  Bamas,  Deogurh«  Bencoote,  Bassein,  and  the 
Taptee  river  respectively.  The  three  first,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
note,  are  attached  to  l)rawed  and  Oamatio  ;  the  four  last  are  now,  by 
the  natives,  indiscriminately  included  in  the  lower  Concan,  or  Concan 
below  the  Ghauts.  When  the  Concan  simply  is  mentioned  in  this  work, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  as  it  is  generally  considered  by  Europeans,  to 
extend  from  the  sea  to  the  line  at  which  the  Ghauts  ran  into  the  lower 
country.  When  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta  is  specified,  it  is  applicable  to  a 
particular  tract  of  mountainous  country  hereafter  describea. 

t  Ohaut  literally  means  a  break,  but  in  the  common  acceptation  it 
signifies  a  pass  over  any  range  of  hills,  and  is  thus  applied  to  designate 
the  hiUs  themselves.  When  Ghauts  are  mentioned  in  this  or  any  Indian 
history,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  what  Ghauts,  or  rather  what 
particular  range  of  hillp,  are  alluded  to  ;  the  Ghauts  however,  especially 
on  the  Bombay  side,  are  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  that  immense 
chain  of  hills  which  extends  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  India, 
and  is  now  more  correctly  termed  the  Syhadree  (corruptly  Shyadree) 
mountains.  Ghaut  also  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  ford,  or  the  landing- 
place  on  the  bank  of  a  river— a  sense  in  wliich  we  shall  never  have 
oootston  to  use  it. 
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is  in  most  parts  remarkably  rugged  and  broken, 
interspersed  with  huge  mountains  and  thick  jungles, 
intersected  by  rivers  and  numberless  rivulets,  rocky  and 
dear  until  they  descend  on  the  level,  where  they  are 
iflected  by  the  tide,  when  they  are  very  deep  and  muddy. 
The  roads  are  generally  stony  footpaths,  and  become  more 
imeoeflsible  as  they  approach  the  Syhadree  mountains, 
1,  except  in  places  rendered  more  practicable  by  the 
Government,  can  only  be  ascended  by  narrow 
paths  and  defiles,  sometimes  so  precipitous  that  a  led  horse 
can  with  difficulty  keep  his  footing.  When  ascending 
and  on  gaining  the  summit  of  any  of  these  passes, 
eq>eeially  to  the  southward  of  Poena,  the  scenery  which 
eveiywhere  presents  itself  is  of  the  grandest  kind. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  imagining  mountains 
succeeding  mountains,  3,000  or  4,000  feet  high, 
ooivered  with  trees,  except  in  places  where  the  huge, 
black,  barren  rocks  are  so  solid  as  to  prevent  the 
hardiest  shrub  from  finding  root  in  their  clefts.  The 
venlare  about  the  Ghauts  to  the  southward  of  Foona  is 
perpetual  i  but  during  the  rainy  season,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  it,  when  the  torrents'  are  pouring  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened 
by  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  whilst  gleams  of 
sunshine,  reflected  from  the  breaking  masses  of  clouds, 
give  a  thousand  evanescent  tints  to  every  hill  they  light 
upon.  Tempests  and  thunderstorms,  both  at  the 
oommenoement  and  close  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  are 
very  frequent,  and  in  that  region  these  awful  phenomena 
of  nature  are,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  tremendous  and 
sublime. 

Notwithstanding     the     roughness    of    feature    which 
characterizes  the  Concan,  it  is  in  many  parts  remarkably 
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fertile.  Its  breadth,  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the 
Syhadree  range,  is  of  unequal  extent,  varying  from  25  to 
50  miles.  The  top  or  table^laud,  which  is  in  many  places 
very  extensive,  forms  part  of  what  the  natives  call 
Concan*Q-haut-Mahta,  or  Concan  on  the  top,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Thul-Concan,  or  Concan  below  the  G^hauts. 
The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  that  which  immediately 
faees  the  Oonoan,  and  the  summit  is  generally  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  tableland.  The  breadth  of 
thd  Concan*Ghaut*Mahta  is  about  20  or  25  miles,  and 
comprehends  all  the  mountainous  Iract  on  the  upper  or 
eastern  side^  including  the  valleys  that  lie  between  the 
smaller  branches  of  hills.  The  Mahrattas,  in  short, 
reckon  the  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta  from  the  point  at  which 
these  branches  terminate  in  tiie  plain  on  the  eastern  side, 
to  ihd  summit  of  the  ridge  fiicing  the  Concan. 

The  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  from  Joonefte  to  Eolapoor, 
is  divided  into  the  Mawuls,  the  Khoras,  and  the  Mooras  : 
these  are  names  used  by  the  natives,  both  for  parts  of  the 
table-land  and  the  valleys.  The  whole  traot  is  populous, 
and  the  valleys  are  now  well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  simple,  inoiibnsive  demeanour, 
but  they  are  hardy  and  patient,  and,  as  the  well-known 
Mawulees  of  Sivajee,  we  shall  find  them  led  on  to  active 
and  daring  enterprise.  North  of  Joonere  these  valleys  are 
not  so  well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitailts  are  for  the 
most  part  Bheels  and  Koolees — predatory  tribes,  who,  in 
their  wildest  state,  subsist  by  hunting  and  plundering. 
The  Mawub,  Khoras,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Ghaut- 
Mahta^  is  infested  by  wild  beasts,  particularly  the  royal 
tiger,  which  is  hero  found  very  fierce  and  destructive. 

In  the  Ghauts,  and  along  the  hills  alluded  to,  both 
above    and  below    the  great   range,    the    summits  are 
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frequently  crowned,  or  girded  towards  the  top,  by  large 
massy  basaltic  rocks.  These,  with  Httle  aid  from  art,  are 
capable  of  being  formed  into  fortresses,  which,  independent 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  approach,  often  seem  in  them- 
selves impregnable.  In  many  of  them  there  are  springs 
of  the  finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply  can  be  secured  in 
tanks,  or  reservoirs,  during  the  periodical  rains  from  May 
to  October.  Throughout  that  period  of  the  year  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  troops  to  act  in  the  Ghaut-Mahta ;  as, 
superadded  to  the  steep,  rugged,  rocky  hills,  and  the  deep, 
winding  dells,  covered,  like  the  mountains,  by  high  trees, 
or  tangled  with  low  impervious  brushwood,  there  is  almost 
perpetual  rain;  most  of  the  rivulets  are  then  frequently 
swoUen  into  impassable  torrents,  and  there  is  a  ddlling 
damp  in  the  forests,  exceedingly  insalubrious  to  persons  not 
inured  to  its  influence  ;  in  short,  in  a  miUtary  point  of 
view,  there  is  probably  no  stronger  country  in  the  worlds 

The  Ghaut-Mahta  is  succeeded  by  the  open  country,  or 
Desh^  which  ^«ierally  becomes  more  and  more  level  to 
the  eastwaird ;  but  there  are  four  great  ranges  of  hUls, 
running' west  and  east,  extending  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
branohes  of  the  Syhadree  mountains.  In  succession  to 
the  Saul]>oora  or  northern  boundary  of  Maharashtra,  there 
are  the  great  chain,  commonly  called  the  Chandore  range, 
extending  from  Bhoura  to  the  heart  of  Berar  ;  the  Ahmed- 
nugur  faHls  from  Joonere  to  Bheer  ;  the  range  immediate- 
ly to  the  southward  of  Poena ;  and  the  Mahdeo  hills  to 
the  north  of  Satara.* 

The  general  aspect  of  Maharashtra  is  hilly,  the  valleys  are 

well  watered,  and  the  climate  is  perhaps  the  most  salubrious 

« 

*  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  asoertaining,  but  the  Chandore  hills 
SIS  piobably  the  hie^est  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  there  is  a  very 
pereeptlUe  fall  in  the  country  from  Ohandore  to  the  Taptee,  sad  fcoiB 
tlM  MsMto  hiUa  to  the  Warns  sad  Ki04na. 
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in  India ;  but  in  regard  to  cultiyation,  soil,  and  products, 
it  is  inferior  to  most  otlier  parts  of  that  fertile  region. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nerbuddah,  the  Taptee,  Uie 
QodnYeryy  the  Bheema,  and  the  Kistna«  For  some 
distanoe  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  the  soil  is  in 
general  excellexity  and  the  crops  raised  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  plenty  and  luxuriance.  The  banks  of  the  Godavery,  or 
Qxmga  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  Bheema,  and 
its  tributary  streams,  the  Neera  and  the  Maun,  are  all 
celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses,*  particularly  the  two 
last,  which,  though  small,  are  accounted  the  best  and  the 
hardiest  that  are  reared  in  the  Deccan. 

The  mass  of  the  population  in  the  country  thus  briefly 
described  are  Hindoos,  who,  by  the  ordinances  of  their 
sacred  writings,  are  divided  into  the  four  weU-known 
castes  of  Bramin,  Kshittree,  Weysh,  and  Shooder;  but  all 
these  clashes,  though  nominally  preserved,  are  d^enerat- 
ed,  extinct,  or  greatly  sub-divided. 

The  Braminsf  are  the  priesthood,  whose  lives  ought  to 

*  These  are  diitbigaidied  bj  the  name  of  the  plaoe  where  thej  have 
been  reared-^Gung-Uiaree,  6heem-tharee»  Neer-thureet  and  Maun  Desh. 
Thuree  ineana  the  dale  or  strath  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  a  river,  and 
the  appeUatioDB  here  mentioned  are  need  by  the  Mahrattat  in  ^Making 
of  these  oountrieBi  in  preferenoe  to  any  other  name  by  which  snb- 
divieions  of  the  ooontry  were  marked  bj  Mahomedans.  Berar  it  like- 
wise celebrated  lor  the  hardiness^  but  not  lor  the  beaoty,  of  its  hones. 

t  There  are  in  India  two  general  diyisions  of  Bramins,  termed  the 
Pimeh  €hwr  and  the  PwmK  Drmoed;  these  two  are  snb^livided  into 
five  each ;  the  Panch  Qoor  belong  to,  what  has  been  termed  by  Benneli* 
Hindoostan  proper,  or  the  ooantoy  north  of  the  Nerbnddah,  and  the 
other  five  to  Ghuerat  and  the  country  south  of  that  river,,  and  the 
"^Ddhiaor  (as  they  have  been  already  noticed  by  the  more  familiar 
Mahratta  name  of)  the  Santpoora  mountains.  Those  sootii  of  the 
Kerbuddah  are  the  Makara$ki^  the  An^r  or  Tel%m§^  the  Drtm^d^  and 
the  Camatie,    The  Ooojur  are  of  Quserat. 

Besides  the  great  divisions  of  Makdeo  Bkuot  and  Viikneo  Bhugt,  or 
the  respectiTc  followers  of  Mahdeo  and  Vl^moo,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  sub^visions  in  all  these  five  classes  of  Bramins,  whose 
appellations  oorrsnwnd  with  fbur  of  the  gnat  divisions  of  the  aadent 
definition  of  the  Deooan  ahreadv  given ;  they  also  derive  distinctions 
from  any  of  the  lour  Vedas  in  wbiah  they  nay  be  primarily  iaitraoM. 
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be  spent  in  worshipping  and  contemplating  the  Divinity, 
and  teaching,  by  precept  and  example,  what  is  proper  to 
be  observed  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  to  attain  a  more  exalted 
state  in  their  transmigration.  They  ought  to  have  no 
interference  in  worldly  concerns ;  but  they  have  long  been 
the  principal  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  all  Hindoo 
states.  Those  Bramins  who  strictly  follow  the  tenets  of 
tbdr  faith,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  what 
Hindoos  conceive  the  divine  ordinances,  are  held  in  great 
esteem ;  but  otherwise,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  there  is 
no  veneration  for  the  Bnunin  character. 

Independent  of  the  two  Mahratta  divisions  of  Concanist,* 
or  those  who  belong  to  the  country  below  the  Ghauts,  and 

*  The  PeiabwaS)  who  attuned  sovereign  aathoritj  in  the  Mahratta 
aalioii,  were  of  this  olaee.  CoDoaniste,  from  this  clroumstanoe,  and  the 
power  whioh  it  naturally  threw  into  their  handsi  pretend  to  some 
■nperiority  in  caste ;  but  these  pretensions  are  not  well  founded.  They 
mn  termed  Cki^aiwHt^  which,  amongst  other  significations,  means  **  a 
dead  body  raised,**  Their  origin,  according  to  what  is  mentioned  in 
a  SttDBOiit  work  entitled  The  Suhadree  Xind,  was  14  dead  bodies  of 
diflteent  castes  that  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea,  whence  they  were 
Imifported  by  Visbnoo  in  his  outer  of  Pareshram,  after  he  had  forced 
tbft  tea  to  give  up  the  Conean,  or  HMreshram  Ksket^r,  and  re-animated 
to  people  hia  new  country.  From  theee  14  families  sprang  the  Ck)ncanee 
Bramias,  who  are  now  distinguished  by  60  samames.  The  Deshist 
Bramins,  idtbongh  they  have  surnames,  prefer  the  distinction  of  their 
latlwr*a  name,  or  the  place  of  their  residencei  to  their  surname,  which 
tbey  wiU  seldom  mention, 

Tbm  OoDcanist  Bramins,  before  the  elevation  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath, 
eommonly  called  the  first,  though  in  fact  the  fifth,  Peishwa,  were  not 
employed  as  clerks  and  men  of  business,  but  as  hurkartu  and  spies. 
Tbey  carefolly  suppress  or  destroy  all  copies  of  the  Syhadree  Kimd^ 
whm  their  origin  is  mentioned,  and  a  respectable  Bramin  of  Waee  was^ 
a  fsw  years  ago,  disgraced  by  Bajee  Rao  for  having  a  copy  of  it.  The 
Ooaeanists  say  that  the  word  chitpafcun  was  originally  chitpohle^ 
literally  slgni^ing  **  searing  the  heart,"  made  use  of  in  their  addresses 
to  tbelr  patron  Puresbram  for  not  attending  to  their  petitions ;  this 
expiesriop,  however,  being  considered  undutiful  or  improper,  was 
changed  to  chitpawunt  '^  pure-hearted,**  which  they  interpret  **a  sinner 
pardmied.** 

Of  aU  the  Bramins  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  the  Conoaaists  are 
the  most  nnsiblt  and  intelligent. 
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Deshisl,  or  those  of  the  territory  above,  there  are  in  the 
Mahratta  oonntry  eight  classes*  of  Bramins,  who  differ 
from  each  other  in  some  of  their  usages,  and  present,  to 
those  accustomed  to  observe  them,  perceptible  differences 
both  of  character  and  appearance. 

The  second  of  the  four  grand  classes  of  Hindoos  is 
termed  Kshittree,  or  the  military  body.  The  pure  Kshit- 
trees  are  considered  extinct ;  but  the  Rajpoots,  f  who 
assume  their  appellation  and  their  privileges,  are  the  least 
degenerkte  of  their  descendants. 

The  third  grand  class  is  the  Weysh,t  or  the  mercantile 
community. 

The  last  of  the  four  grand  classes  is  the  Shooder  :  they 
are  properly  the  cultivators,  and,  as  such,  are  known  in 
the  Mahratta  country  by  the  name  of  Koonbee. 

But,  besides  these  four  grand  divisions,  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  Hindoos,  the  intermixed  progeny  of  the  four 

*  Their  names,  nrrttnged  according  to  their  degree,  are— -1,  Earrara ; 
2,  Tajurwedee,  or  Mahadinjen ;  8,  Kannoo ;  4,  Deorookaj  ;  6,  Eirwant ; 
6,  Shenwee  ;  7,  Tirgool  ;  and  B,  Suwassay. 

f  Bajapootras,  or  literally  the  children  of  rajas.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  Eshittree  rajas  with  women  of  other  oasteSi  and  aits  said  to 
have  existed  since  about  the  year  2000  of  the  Ealhee  Yoog. 

X  The  real  Weysh  is  also  said  to  be  extinct ;  the  Wanees,  or  Banians, 
occupy  their  place ;  but  of  a  long  list  of  the  classes  of  Banians,  there 
la  not  one  of  the  sub-divisions  that  is  real  Weysh.  The  class  termed 
Komtee,  which  is  most  common  in  Telingana,  is  the  least  degenerate. 
The  other  Banians  in  the  Mahratta  countir  are  the  Lmgait^  Oocjjur^ 
and  Jain^  The  Lingait,  although  their  Banians  reckon  themselves 
Weysh,  are,  like  the  Jain,  a  distinct  sect ;  they  are  divided  into  three 
olassas,  termed  Silwunt,  Punchum,  and  Tirulee  ;  their  Gtooroos,  or  priests^ 
are  termed  Jungum ;  they  derive  their  appellation  from  wearing  the 
Ling,  an  obscene  symbol  of  both  Mahdeo  and  VishnOo.  They  will  not 
eat  what  has  been  cooked  by  a  Bramin,  and  they  differ  in  their  religious 
tenets,  denying  the  doctrine  of  m««tempsycbosis ',  they  are  also  deficient 
in  some  domestic  observances  rigidly  practised  by  other  Hindoos.  The 
Goojur  get  their  name  rather  from  their  country  than  their  caste,  being 
originally  from  Guserat.  There  are  also  Bramins  who  are  Ooojurs. 
The  Jains  are  not  so  common  in  Maharashtra  as  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Eistna.  A  good  account  of  this  remarkable  sect  has  been  giveo 
by  Colonel  Maokenaie  in  the  Asiatic  JUsearches,  yoI.  iz. 
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classes  and  of  each  other.  They  are  not,  however/ what 
the  European  reader  might  fancy  as  ontcastes  :  they  haver 
a  oommnnity  of  their  own^  and  ranks,  professions,  and 
employments  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  which  there  are  an 
infinite  number.  All  trades  and  artizans  are  of  this 
irregular  offspring,  and  classed,  in  Madiarashtra,  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Skunkeijatee* 

From  all  castes  and  classes  there  are  devotees,  who, 
renouncing  the  world,  assume  a  religious  character,  which 
is  generally  put  on  in  order  to  attain  a  larger  share  of 
what  they  pretend  to  give  up  ;  but  some  have  been  ex- 
emplary in  their  conduct,  and,  by  the  tenor  of  their  lives, 
as  well  as  their  penance  and  observances,  are  supposed  to 
Ijave  been  animated  by  hopes  paramount  to  all  bodily 
suffering,  and  to  have  looked  for  no  earthly  reward  ;  that 
in  them  even  vanity  was  subdued,  and  that  they   were 

*  iDdependent  of  other  Hindoo  observances,  all  olasses  of  the  Shan-^ 
kerjatee  have  a  sort  of  moral  and  religious  governmeot  amongst  them- 
selves ;  they  have  heads  or  chiefs,  now  termed  Muqudum,  Chowdree, 
tke^  kc^f  whose  power  g«^f>nis  to  be  the  result  of  supposed  suffrage, 
rather  than  of  any  regu  Ifctton,  There  is  no  one  Muqudum  who 
has  any  very  general  authority  in  the  Mahratta  country  ;  but  all  classes 
•re  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  rules ;  they  are  frequently  strict  in 
enforcing  both  spiritual  and  termporal  observances.  An  infringment  of 
what  is  customary  is  liable  to  a  general  inquiry  in  tbe  community, 
every  member  of  which  may  be  readily  roused  to  a  jealous  defence  of 
what  is  considered  either  privilege  or  propriety.  The  lower  castes  of  the 
Bhankerjatee  are  not  less  particular  than  the  others  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  in  native  regiments,  the  European  ofiBcers  often  complain  of  having 
no  troQble  with  affairs  of  caste  except  among  low-caste  men.  For  the 
origin  of  the  Shunkerjatee,  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring 
niinite  ioformation,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Colebrook's  writings 
on  the  subjeot,  in  the  Atiatio  ResearcheSy  vol.  v.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  in  the  classification  of  the  Shuukerjatee  is,  that  the  offspring 
of  the  8hooder  with  a  woman  of  the  Bramin  class  is  the  lowest  of  all. 
The  term  Bhankerjatee,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  is  applied  to  the 
mixed  classes^  which  in  many  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Sanscrit 
manuscripts,  are  styled  Wum  Sftunkur :  this  term  is  in  use  in  Maha- 
rathtra,  bat  is  applied  to  any  sort  of  employment  in  which  a  person  may 
be  engaged  anbeooming  hia  oaste.  A  Bramia's  child  by  a  alave-gi]^ 
ia  termed  SUdey. 
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superior  to  that  greatest  of  all  Bedactions,  the  praise  of 
their  fellow-men*  A  person  of  sndi  a  character  is  termed 
a  Sadhoo  :  he  may  be  of  any  caste  or  persaasion ;  for  a 
Hindoo  admits  that  there  may  be  pure  devotion  in  any 
religion,  sex,  or  caste.  Of  the  Sadboos,  or  saints,  that 
have  been  famous  in  Maharashtra,  Kubfaeer*  was  a 
Mahomedan  ;  Tookaiam,  a  Banian ;  Kanhoo  Fatra,  a 
woman  bom  of  the  dancing  tribe ;  and  Ch<^  Mela  waa 
a  Mhar  or  Dher. 

Bramin  devotees  are  of  three  sorts — Brimhacharee,f 
Wan  Prist,  and  Sunneashee. 

Banians,  though  there  are  many  devotees  irom  this  dasa 
(^people,  are  not  so  apt  to  become  so  as  the  other  castes^ 

The  Bajpoots,  however,  and  all  classes  of  Shooders,]^ 
may  become  Gk)saeens  and  Byragees.§     When  a  Bramin 

*  Eubheer  lived  a  MahomedaB,  bat,  when  dead,  th«  Hliideos  okimed 
him  as  a  SHtdhoo. 

t  Though  thi»be  a  nazae  for  those  devoteeffwho  are  rigid  student » 
for  12  years^  aU  Bramin  boya  are  termed  j^rimhackofve'  from  the  Ume 
of  their  admisaioD  into  their  caste,  that  is,  from  the  period  at  which  the 
OeremoBj  of  the  Moonj  is  performed,  until  the  coDsummation  of  their 
marriage,  when  they  become  Orehtuthf  or  householdersr  The  ceremony 
of  the  Moonf  is  performed  is  all  Hindoo  families  of  the  higher  castes^ 
of  which  the  males  may  be  entitled  to  use  the  Janna,  or  distinguishing 
thread  worn  next  the  skin,  Thi»  takes  place  when  the  boy  is  ftre  or 
six  year»  old^  and  the  occasion  is  cetebrated  with  more  or  less  pomp^ 
acoordingto  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents.  The  ceremony  i» 
performed  by  the  household  priest,  who  is  called  €kx>roOr  or  Obpadheeai 
and,  in  itself ,  i»  merely  fastening  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  child*» 
middle,  and  tying  the  Janwa  diagonally  across  the  body  over  tbe  right 
•houlder  f  whilst  the  Gayetri^  a  mystical  Sanscrit  verse,  is  pronovnoed 
by  the  child*s  father,  which  a)l  Bramins  know,  but  none  ought  ta 
disclose r  Previous  to  this  the  child  is  not  a  Bramin,  or  accountable 
for  omissions  or  infrii^mente  in  eatiag,  bathing^  Am.,.  9so. 

X  The  €bK>leep,  or  milkmeI1^  hold  the  highest  rank  amongst  ther 
ahooders ;  some  say  by  descent^  others  by  tbeir  being  born  in  employ* 
ment  about  that  most  saered  animal  the  cow.  Nawees,.  or  barbers,,  from 
being  frerfuently  in  contact  with  Bramias,  likewise  acquire  a  reflected 
superiorityr  but  they  are  properly  of  the  Shunkevjatee. 

1^  Hindoo  devotees^  who  subsist  on  charity^  are  often  indiscriminately 
termed  Fuqeers  by  Ekuopeans^  though  the  tena  is  applicable  to  Maba" 
medan  beggan  only. 
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ustiiDes  either  of  these  characters,  he  forfeits  all  claim  to 
caste  as  a  Bramin.  Tet  Gosaeen  is  a  familiar  name  for 
the  followers  and  disciples  of  the  famons  Mahpooroosh* 
and  Brimhacharee,  Ramdass  Swamy,  the  spiritnal  director 
of  Sivajee ;  and  it  is  likewise  an  appellation  of  those 
Bramins  who  are  professional  stoiy'tellerB,  or  reciters  of 
Kuthas,  generally  known  as  Hurdassf  Gosaeen  ;  but  in 
these  cases  it  is  a  mere  nominal  distinction. 

The  Gk>saeens,t  properly  so  called,  are  followera  of 
Mahdeo.  The  Bjrragees  generally  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  Vishnoo. 

The  Gosaeens  are  a  much  more  numerous  body  in  the 
Hahratta  country  than  the  Byragees ;  their  dress,  when 
they  wear  clothes,  is  invariably  dyed  orange — a  colonr 
emblematical    of  Mahdeo«     The  Gosaeens,  for  the  most 

^  An  «zpluiat!oii  of  this  word  win  appear  hereafter. 

t  Dam  means  servant :  Hurree  is  a  name  of  Vishnoo— llWriiaM,  fh9 
•Brrant  of  Tishnoo. 

X  Their  founder  was  Shunkeraoharya ;  there  are  ten  divisions  of 
them,  with  some  shades  of  differeooe  in  their  observanoes ;  the  ten  are«- 
1,  Qwtee;  S^  JhHtree ;  3,  Bhariec ;  4,  Bufi;  0,  Arun;  6,  SurumUee  ; 
7,  Teert;  8,  Ashrin;  9,  Sagur;  and  10,  Pumrutt. 

To  heoome  a  GkMaeen,  such  castes  as  wear  the  Kwgocia,  or  striqeC 
found  the  loin%  destroy  it,  and  sabetitute  a  piece  of  doth,  if  any 
covering  be  deemed  necesearj ;  and  the  person  generally  attaches 
bfanself  to  some  one  of  the  f ratemitf,  as  desirous  of  becoming  a  ekelOf 
or  diseiple.  The  novice  may  proceed  thus  far  and  still  retract ;  the 
Irretrievable  step,  by  which  he  becomes  a  Gosaeen  for  ever,  is  in  the 
ceremony  called  Hoim^  which,  in  this  case,  must  be  gone  through  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  It  is  performed  by  taking  an  earthen  vessel, 
one  cubit  square,  termed  tiundeel;  this  is  to  be  filled  with  pure  unmixed 
mould,  over  which  powders  of  various  colours  are  to  be  strewed  }  upon 
this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  over  the  whole  ghee  or  milk  is  poured  for  a 
certain  number  of  times,  during  which  muntnrgf  or  mystical  verses,  are 
repeated,  and  vows  solemnly  made,  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  perpetual 
pilgrimage  to  tbe  different  holy  places  throughout  India.  Ghee  is 
butter  olarified  by  boiling.  Milk  is  always  used  by  a  Bramin  in 
performing  the  Home,  on  thii^  as  well  as  on  other  more  common 
oooasions  of  daily  occurrence.  The  disciples  of  a  Gosaeen  are  obtained 
in  three  ways— voluntary  followers,  slaves  purchased,  and  oluldren 
obtained  from  parents  who  had  vowed  to  make  them  Qosaeens  previoas 
to  Uiflir  birth. 
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part,  have  deviated  from  the  rules  of  their  order  in  a 
manner  nniversally  stigmatized  by  Hindoos.  They 
engage  in  trade ;  they  enlist  as  soldiers  ;  some  of  them 
marry,  and  many  of  them  have  concubines.  Gosaeens, 
who  go  without  clothing,  acquire  superior  character  ;  but 
those  of  greatest  sanctity  are  the  Gosaeens  who  never 
shave,  or  cut  their  hair  or  nails,  or  who  have  vowed  to 
keep  their  heads  or  limbs  in  a  particular  position.  The 
penances  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  voluntary 
tortures  which  some  of  them  undergo,  are  often  greater 
than  one  might  suppose  the  human  frame  could  endure. 

Men  who  survive  such  exposure,  and  voluntarily 
submit  to  such  bodily  suffering,  are,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  very  formidable  when  they  take  up  arms* 
Gt>saeens  and  Byragees  have  frequently  waged  a  religious 
war,  and  some  of  the  divisions  of  Gosaeens  have  had 
desperate  battles  with  each  other.  Under  a  weak  or 
unsettled  government,  the  Gosaeens  and  Byragees  have 
both  been  guilty  of  dreadful  outrages  on  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  inoffensive  part  of  the  community  j  but 
the  former  are  more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  the  latter. 
They  used  to  travel  in  armed  parties,  and,  under  pretence 
of  seeking  charity,  levied  contributions  on  the  country. 
Where  unsuccessfully  resisted,  they  frequently  plundered, 
murdered,  and  committed  the  most  brutal  enormities. 

The  reader  will  now  understand,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
Maharashtra,  that  the  name  Maharatta  is  applicable  in  some 
degree  to  all  of  them,  when  spoken  of  in  contradistinction 
to  men  of  other  countries ;  but  amongst  themselves  a 
Mahratta  Bramin  will  carefully  distinguish  himself  from  a 
Mahratta.  That  term,  though  extended  to  the  Koonbees, 
or  cultivators,  is,  in  strictness,  confined  to  the  military 
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families  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  claim  a  donbtful 
bat  not  improbable  descent  from  the  Rajpoots. 

The  women  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  well  treated  ; 
they  are  the  helpmates,  but  by  no  means  the  slaves,  of 
their  husbands ;  nor  are  they  in  the  degraded  state  in 
which  some  travellers  have  described  the  condition  of  the 
women  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  Shasters  would  place  them.  There  is 
one  custom  generally  observed  among  them,  which  is, 
^hat  the  wives  of  all  the  chiefs  and  military  men,  who 
pretend  to  Rajpoot  descent,  are  as  strictly  veiled  as  the 
Hahomedan  ladies  of  rank,  and  as  much  disgrace  attaches 
to  their  being  seen,  particularly  by  persons  not  Hindoos. 
This  observance  they  probably  adopted,  in  the  first 
instance,  firom  the  Deccanee  Mussulmans  or  the  Moghuls, 
but  they  say  it  is  handed  down  as  a  usage  of  the  branch 
of  Rajpoots  from  whom  they  are  descended.  Mahratta 
ladies  of  this  description,  on  the  deatli  of  their  husbands, 
firequently  immolate  themselves  with  the  corpse ;  but  in 
eases  where  they  either  have  helpless  infants  or  important 
family  affairs  requiring  their  care,  they  are  rarely 
permitted  to  do  so.  Should  they,  for  the  latter  reason, 
choose  to  survive,  their  veil  is  in  a  great  degree  removed, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  appear  where  business  demands 
their  presence,  in  company  with  men,  in  an  assembly,  or 
even  in  battle. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  principal  feature  in  that  of 
all  Hindoos  is  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul ; 
and  without  attempting  to  reconcile,  much  less  to  defend, 
the  ridiculous  inconsistencies  of  their  wild  mythology, 
or  to  account  for  the  differences  that  exist,  in  what  may 
be  now  stated,  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
India,  a  brief  summary  of  the  religious  creed  of  the 
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Mahratias  will  here  be  UBeftil,  especially  to  the  reader  in 
England: — They  believe  that  the  great  Divine  Spirit 
pervades  the  universe  ;  that  the  soul  of  every  human 
being  is  a  part  of  that  great  Spirit,  and,  when 
perfectly  purified,  is  re-united  to  it.  His  is  the  ultimate 
reward  of  the  good,  whilst  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
consists  in  being  re-bom  in  a  state  proportionally  distant 
from  that  re-union.  The  soul  which  animates  the  body  of 
a  Bramin  is  nearest  to  this  state  of  beatitude,  provided  he 
shall  duly  fulfil  the  ordinances  of  his  faith  ;  but  if  he  do 
not,  his  soul  shall  be  detained  in  numiky  or  hell,  imtil 
suffici^it  torture,  in  expiation  of  sins,  has  been  inflicted, 
when  it  will  be  sent  to  re-animate  some  other  living  shape 
upon  the  earth.  The  souls  of  all  mankind  must,  therefore, 
pass  through  the  human  form  of  a  Bramin  as  their  last 
probation,  imless  that  perfect  goodness  can  be  attained 
which  they  describe  in  the  character  of  a  Sadhoo,  in 
which  case  immediate  admittance  is  gained  to  eternal 
happiness. 

The  Mahrattas  suppose  that  the  divine  nature,  in  itself, 
cannot  be  the  agent ;  yet  from  this  divine  nature,  or  great 
spirit,  known  by  the  name  of  Brimh,  emanated  Prakritee, 
or  nature,  and  Brahma  the  creator,  Yishnoo  the  preserver, 
and  Siva  or  Mahdeo  the  destroyer :  the  respective  wives 
of  these  three  are  Sawitree,  Luximee,  and  Parbuttee. 

Brahma  created  all  things :  he  created  human  beings, 
and  was  himself  incarnate  ;  he  is  the  father  of  the  Deosj 
or  good  spirits ;  and  likewise  of  the  Ih/ts^  or  evil  spirits. 
Indra  is  the  chief  of  the  former,  and  Bullee  of  the  latter. 
The  agents  of  preservation  and  destruction,  together  with 
their  wives,  have  likewise  become  incarnate,  and  assumed 
a  multitude  of  forms  on  the  earth,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
ends  of  their  being.     These  incarnations  are  called  their 
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tiutars;  the  different  names  of  these,  together  with  a 
number  of  emanations,  produce  a  host  of  deities,  amount- 
ing, saj  the  BraminS)  exclusive  of  Brahma,  Yishnoo,  and 
Hahdeo,  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 

There  is  but  one  temple  dedicated  to  Brahma  in  India, 
which  is  at  Pooshkur,  near  Ajmere.  Yishnoo,  Mahdeo, 
and  their  wives  are  worshipped  under  the  names  of  their 
various  outars,  in  numerous  temples,  where  their  images 
are  preserved.  There  are  a  multitude  of  incarnations 
from  all  of  them  ;  but  there  are  eleven  principal  outars  of 
Mahdeo,  and  ten  of  Vishnoo:  those  of  Mahdeo  were 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Indra  in  his  wars  with 
tiie  Dyts :  those  of  Yishnoo  are  the  most  celebrated  ;  but 
as  they  are  well  known,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
his  wars  for  the  destruction  of  evil  genii  and  oppressive 
rajas,  and  the  shapes  he  assumed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  world  on  various  occasions,  are  recorded  in  the 
Poorans  or  sacred  histories,  forming  the  subject  of  their 
great  popular  poems,  the  Ramayun,  the  Mahabharut,  and 
the  Bhagwut  These  poems  have  in  later  times  been 
imitated  in  Mahratta,  and  have  afforded  a  never-failing 
fond  of  amusement  in  supplying  ideas  and  allusions  for  all 
Kuthas,  a  sort  of  recitative,  intermixed  with  music  and 
song  ;  in  which  tales,  achievements,  acts,  and  penances  of 
the  gods  are  related,  anecdotes  and  allusions  to  passing 
occurrences  often  wittily  introduced,  and  good  moral 
lessons  frequently  conveyed.  Tlie  Kuthas*  are  a  popular 
amusement  in  Maharashtra  with  all  ranks  and  castes. 

There  is  no  religion  in  which  there  are  a  greater  number 
of  sectaries   than  that  of  the  Hindoos.     The  two  great 


*  Divested  of  the  religions  character  of  which  they  partake,  EuthM 
more  Dearly  resemble  Mr.  Matthews's  entertainments  of  the  present  day 
than  anything  to  which  I  can  compare  them  in  Eogland. 
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divisions  are  those  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
YishnoO)  and  those  who  assert  the  saperiority  or  equality 
of  Mahdeo  ;*  the  latter  has  long  been  the  prevailing  creed 
throughout  Maharashtra. 

Most  individuals  have  some  deity^  which  they  reckon 
eq>ecially  propitious  to  themselves  :  this  deity  is  termed 
Aradh ;  but  every  family  has  invariably  a  tutelary 
god,  who  is  styled  their  Eool  Swamy.f  All  the  gods  are 
worshipped,  more  particularly  at  certain  times — for 
instance,  Gunputtee,  the  son  of  Mahdeo,  on  commencing 
anything ;  and  the  name  of  Bam  (an  outar  of  Yishnoo)  is 
pronounced  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  but  the  Aradh  and  Eool 
Swamy  are  inwardly  implored  on  ordinary  occasions, 
when  suing  for  strength  to  perform  what  is  good  or  to 
resist  what  is  evil;  to  obtain  health,  happiness,  or  any 
wortiiy  object.  Buch  Bramins  as  can  be  termed  religious 
instructors,  are  either  Oopadheeas  or  Cboroos;  the 
distinction  in  these  is,  that  the  Oopadheea  is  commonly  the 
hereditary  domestic  teacher  in  a  family,  and  the  Gooroo 
^s  the  chosen  instructor  and  intercessor  of  an  individual. 
Many  persons,  especially  men  of  cousequenoe,  choose  some 
celebrated  devotee  for  their  spiritual  guide,  whose  sanctity 
is  supposed  to  be  such  that,  by  his  intercession  with  the 
deity,  objects  will  be  granted  which  would  be  denied  to 


*  Mahdeo,  it  may  be  here  observed,  does  Dot  destroy  indisoriminately, 
and  is  not  tiie  depriver  of  life  ;  that  ocoapation  belongs  to  the  goddess 
Mruttyao  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  soul  departs,  it  is  carried  to  be  judged  by 
Yem  Dhurm,  who  is  the  son  of  Soorya  (the  sun),  an  outar  of  Yishnoo. 
I  have  not  met  with  Mahdeo  as  the  renovator  :  and  if  that  idea  be 
taken  from  any  similarity  in  character  with  the  heathen  deity  Jupiter 
genitor,  as  alluded  to  by  Sir  William  Jones,  it  is  a  fanciful  notion,  ta 
say  the  least. 

t  Bjhroo,  Joteba,  Eundoba,  and  Parbnttee,  under  her  name  of 
I)ewee*Bhowanee,  are  generally  the  Kool  8wamy  and  Aradh  of  the 
Mahratta  soldiery.  In  villages,  temples  to  Bylxroo,  Luximee,  and 
Oonputtee  are  the  most  oommoD. 
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the  less  worthy  individaaL  Such  a  mediator^  though  be 
may  not  attain  the  character  of  a  Sadhoo^  is  superior  to 
other  Gooroosy  and  acquires  the  appellation  of  MoJuk* 
poaroosk.*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mahapooroosh  of 
the  Mahrattas  is  sometimes  a  Mahomedan. 

All  natives  of  India,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  thenti 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  place  great  reliance  on 
astrology,  omens,  prodigies,  and  prophecies  ;  and  nothing 
of  magic,  witchcraft,  or  supernatural  agency  is  too  grosa 
finr  the  credulity  of  the  multitude. 

All  Mahratta  learning,  except  simple  reading,  writingi 
and  arithmetic,  is  confined  to  those  Braminsf  who  study 
the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  only  their  sacred  writings 
are  composed.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  four  Bheds, 
or  Yedas  ;  the  six  Shasters  ;  and  tibe  Poorans,}  or  sacred 
histories,  of  which  there  are  18  principal ;  but  upon  these 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  explanations  and 
oommentaries. 

A  small  proportion  only  of  the  Mahratta  Bramins  under-* 
stand  Sanscrit ;  and  there  is  no  great  proficiency,  even  in 
Hindoo  literature,  to  be  found  among  them  at  the  present 
day. 

lluch  iDJudicious  praise  has  been  lavished  on  the  leani* 

*  The  Mahapooroosh  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  oraole,  and,  on  pret 
4ioUng  falsely,  is  often  blamed  iy  the  disappointed  iadividual,  who 
declares  him  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  affair.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Mahapooroosh  is  not  eo  well  rewarded  as  he  might 
expect,  he  sometimes  (though  this  is  rare)  threatens  to  withdraw  his 
protection  from  a  person  so  unmindful  and  so  unworthy. 

t  Bramins  learned  in  the  Shasters  bare  the  title  of  Shastree ;  in  tho 
Veda%  Waadeeli ;  in  both  Shasters  and  Yedas,  Pundit— titJes  which 
mooh  resemble  those  of  the  learned  Babbis  in  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

X  The  Poorans  were  written  by  Yeas,  an  inspired  Bramin,  one  of  the 
seven  immortal  human  beings.  Walmeek,  the  author  of  the  iiamayuD, 
wa«,  according  to  Mahratta  legend,  a  Koolee,  whose  place  of  jesidence 
is  pointed  ont  near  the  Neera  Bridge,  at  a  village  called  Yeerwalla  mot 
fir  from  Jejoory,  and  oonUguous  to  the  Poorundhor  range. 
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ing  and  yirtue  of  the  Hindoos,  and  in  exposing  these 
panegyrics,  their  character  has  become  the  theme  of  still 
more  injudicious  censure.  Both  extremes  are  unjust ; 
and  surely  it  would  be  better  that  the  unfavourable  side  of 
the  picture  should  not  be  viewed  by  any  person  whose 
fortunes  may  lead  him  to  the  shores  of  India  as  a  servant 
of  the  public.  If  our  young  countrymen  proceed  to  their 
destination  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  study  the  language, 
and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives,  they  will, 
aflber  long  intercourse,  have  many  kind  recollections  and 
feelings  towards  them.  They  may  often  be  disgusted 
with  corruption,  meanness,  and  every  debasing  passion 
which  observation  and  general  intercourse  with  mankind 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  too  frequently  discover ;  but 
they  will  soon  perceive  that  many  of  these  vices  have 
originated  in  a  corrupt,  oppressive  government,  and  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  an  absurd  superstition  ;  that  they 
really  possess  many  virtues  and  great  qualities  ;  and  that 
much  of  what  is  amiable,  in  every  relation  of  life,  may  be 
found  amongst  the  natives  of  India. 

We  now  proceed,  however,  to  notice  the  first  records 
of  events  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered  relative  to 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  whom  our  subject  more 
particularly  treats. 

Like  the  early  history  of  every  country,  that  of  Maha- 
rashtra is  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  yet  there  are 
traces  of  two  or  three  great  revolutions  previous  to  the 
Mahomedan  conquest  Popular  legend  tells  us  that  the 
people  called  GurseCy  who  are  a  low  caste,  and  the  best 
performers  amongst  the  rude  musicians  of  the  country,  are 
the  aborigines  of  Maharashtra  :  and  this  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  Poorans,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
tract  between  the  Gavery  and  the  Godavery  was  termed 
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Dhundkarinyaj  or  the  forest,  and  that  when  Rawun  held 
universal  swaj,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  toajintree,  or 
musidans.  But  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of 
anj  sovereignty  in  the  country  is  that  of  which  Tagara 
was  the  metropolis.  This  city  was  frequented  by  Egyptian 
merchants  250  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  who  wrpte  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  particularly  mentions  it  as  a  place 
of  great  resort,  and  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
emporium  for  the  supply  of  their  merchandise. 

Its  name  is  well  known  to  learned  Hindoos,  but  its 
exact  position  has  not  been  ascertained  ;*  though  it  wag 
probably  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Godavery,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  modem  town  of  Bheer.  It  was  under 
the  government  of  a  Rajpoot  prince,  whose  authority 
appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  acknowledged  by 
several  other  rajas,  as  he  is  styled  the  chief  of  the  chiefs 
of  Tagara.f 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  rajas  of  Tagara 
originated  by  conquest  from  the  northward ;  but  the  next 
revolution  of  which  we  have  any  trace  appears  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  an  insurrection  in  the  country,  headed  by  a 
man  of  an  inferior  caste,  named  Shalivahan,:(  whose 
accession  to  power  forms  an  epoch,  commencing  in  the 
year  77-78  of  the  Christian  era. 

*  In  the  Transactiam  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society ^  voL  iii^  my 
raasoDs  for  this  supposition  are  published. 

t  Mentioned  in  old  grants  of  land,  engraved  on  oopper-plates. 

X  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Eoonbee,  or  cnltivator,  and  by 
others  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Xoomar,  or  potter.  The  legends  of  the 
country  oall  him  an  outar  of  Mahdeo.  His  mother,  says  the  same 
authority,  was  the  virgin  daughter  of  a  Bramin,  who,  becoming  pregnant 
by  a  iniJLe  of  a  sacred  kind,  was  in  consequence  supposed  to  be  disgrac- 
ed, and  was  driven  from  her  father's  threshold  ;  but  she  was  received 
into  the  houae  of  a  potter,  by  whom  she  was  protected* 
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Shalirahan,  it  ig  supposed,  removed  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  to  Pmtesthan,  which  is  the  Faithana  mentioned  in 
the  Poriplns,  and  the  modem  town  of  Mungy  Pyetun, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  €h>dayeiy.  What  follows  in 
regard  to  this  prince  is  extracted  from  the  fabulous 
legends  of  the  country. 

Shalivahan*  annexed  the  territory  of  a  raja,  who 
reigned  at  Asseer,  to  his  own  dominions ;  this  raja  was 
descended  from  Sissoday,  a  Rajpoot  raja  of  the  solar  race ; 
his  ancestor  having  emigrated  from  Eoshul  Desh,  the 
modem  Oude,  and  founded  a  state  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  which^  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by 
Shalivahan^  had  existed  1,680  years.  Shalivahan  put  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  this  family  to  death,  excepting 
one  woman,  who,  having  escaped  with  her  infimt  son, 
found  shelter  and  subsistence  in  a  miraculous  manner 
amongst  the  Sautpoora  mountains  ;  this  son  afterwards 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  rana  of  Gheitore* 
From  the  ranas  of  Cheitore  sprang  the  ranas  of 
Oudepoor,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  family 
in  Hindoostan ;  and  from  them,  according  to  the  legend 
quoted,  it  is  pretended  that  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
nation,  as  hitherto  known  to  us,  drew  his  lineage.  The 
legend  proceeds  to  state  that  Shalivahan  long  waged  war 
with  Vikramajeet,  the  prince  of  Malwa  ;  but  they  at  last 
concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Nerbuddah  became  the 
boundary  of  Shalivahan  to  the  north,  and  of  Vikramajeet 
to  the  soutL  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  each 
was  to  form  an  epoch  for  future  calculation  in  their 
respective  countries  ;  that  of  Vikramajeet  commences  57 

*  There  are  yarious  legends  reepeotiog  Shalivahan  in  different  parts 
of  India ;  this  is  what  is  onrrent  in  Maharashtra,  and  it  is  not  of 
importanoe  to  inquire  whsthar  this  or  that  fable  be  the  more  probable. 
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years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  still  prevalent 
to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbnddah  ;  whilst  that  of 
Shahvahan,  already  noticed,  continues  in  the  Decean.  In 
the  Mahiatta  manuscripts  these  epochs  have  been  rather 
inoon»8tently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  such  a  treaty  betwixt 
Yikramajeet  and  8halivahan  ;  because,  as  there  is  a 
difference  of  133  years^  the  eras  themselves  refute  the 
story;  unless  we  suppose  that  Yikramajeet  had  prior 
claims  to  sovereignty,  and  that  the  era  was  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  some  of  his  forefathers. 

There  were,  probably,  several  other  revolutions  in 
Maharashtra ;  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause,  or 
period,  of  a  subsequent  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Paithana  to  Deogurh,  the  modem  Doulutabad.  Soij^ 
manuscripts  deduce  a  succession  of  rajas  from  Shalivahan 
to  Jadow  Bamdeo  Bao,  who  was  the  reigning  jHnnce  at 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mahomedans  in  that 
quarter,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that 
period,  and  as  far  back  as  there  is  any  authentic  record, 
the  Mahratta  country  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
many  small  states  more  or  less  independent. 

Ferishta  mentions  the  opposition  which  Alp  Khan,  the 
soobehdar,  or  governor,  of  Guzerat,  experienced  from  a 
raja  named  Kirren,  when  co-operating  with  Mullik  Kafoor 
in  the  second  expeditiop  into  the  Decean.  The  raja  of 
Gondwaneh  is  noticed ;  and  the  raja  of  Buglana  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  that  author.  By  a  grant  of  land, 
engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  and  found  at  Tannah  near 
Bombay,*  it  appears  that  there  was  a  raja  reigning  in  or 
near  the  island  of  Salsette,  A.D.  1018,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  rajas  of  Tagara.    A  copper-plate  of  a 

*  First  volume  of  Asiatic  Besearches,  page  357. 
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similar  description,  found  at  Satara,*  proves  that  in 
A.D.  1192  there  was  a  raja  at  Panalla  who  possessed 
considerable  territorj.f  By  the  legends  of  the  country  he 
is  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  tract 
extending  from  the  Mahdew  range  of  hills,  north  of  Satara, 
to  the  Humkassee  river,  south  of  Kolapoor,  and  including 
all  the  southern  tract  of  the  Concan  as  far  as  Sewdasheogurh. 

This  raja  likewise  claimed  descent  from  the  rajas  of 
Tagara.  His  country,  according  to  tradition,  was  reduced 
by  a  raja  named  Singin,  also  said  to  have  been  a  Bajpoot 
prince.  The  place  of  his  standing  encampment,  during 
the  time  his  troops  were  reducing  the  country  of  the  raja 
of  Panalla,  is  still  shown  close  to  Mahsooma  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poosasaoly,  south  of  Satara.  Raja 
Singin  died  before  he  had  firmly  established  himself,  and 
the  territory  of  Bhoje,  raja  of  Panalla,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mahratta  Polygars4  The  Concan-Ghaut-Mahta,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poena  to  the  Wama,  belong  to  a 
&mily  named  Sirkay,  whose  descendants  assumed  the  title 
of  raja,  and  to  this  day  rank  amongst  the  highest  of  the 
Mahratta  nobility.§ 

It  is  probable  that  future  research  in  the  Deccan  may 
add  considerably  to  this  list,  and  establish  further  proofs 
in  support  of  an  opinion  now  pretty  general  among 
Europeans,  that  India,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 

♦  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society ^  vol.  iii. 

f  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  following  15  forts — viz.y  1,  Pawung^rh  ; 
2,  PaDalla ;  3,  Bhoodargurh ;  4,  Bowra ;  6,  Kelneh  (or  Visbalgurh) ; 
6,  Samangurh ;  7,  Raogna ;  8,  WussuDtgurh ;  9,  Satara ;  10,  Chundan  ; 
11,  WuDdun ;  12,  Naodgeeree ;  13,  Eelioja;  14,  Pandoogurh ;  and  16, 
Wyratgurh.  They  are  still  known  by  these  names,  excepting,  I  believe^ 
Bhoodurgurh. 

X  Polygar  in  the  Mahratta  country  means  one  who  has  become  inde- 
pendent, who  refuses  to  pay  revenue,  and  levies  contributions  from  all 
those  from  whom  he  can  enforce  them. 

§  Mahratta  MSS.  and  tradition. 
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Hahomedan  conquest,  was  divided  into  many  small  states. 

The  most  beneficial  result  of  such  research  would  be 
the  probable  discoyery  of  the  various  modes  of  reyenue 
management)  and  the  origin  of  many  institutions  now 
found  in  the  country.  Some  partial  explanation  of  these 
points  must  here  be  given,  because  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  them  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  reader,  in  order 
to  understand  the  state  pf  the  country  at  different  periods, 
and  to  comprehend  the  mode  in  which  the  modem 
Kahrattas  gradually  and  insidiously  found  pretexts  for 
encroaching  upon  the  corrupt  and  indolent  Mahomedans. 

In  Maharashtra,  and  indeed  throughout  all  the  country 
of  the  Hindoos,  next  to  their  singular  arrangement  into 
castes,  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  polity  is  the 
diviaion  of  the  whole  country  into  villages,  each  of  which 
forms  a  distinct  community, 

A  Hindoo  village  in  the  Deccan  is  termed  gaom :  when 
not  a  market-town,  it  is  called  mouza ;  and  when  it  enjoys 
that  distinction,  it  is  styled  kusba.  Every  village  is  a 
small  state  in  miniature,  and  all  the  l^d  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  inaccessible  mountains,  or  places 
wholly  unfrequented,  is  attached  to  some  one  village.  The 
boundaries  of  its  lands  are  defined,  and  encroachments 
carefully  resisted  ;  the  arable  land  is  divided  into  fields  ; 
«ach  field  has  a  name,  which,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  occupant,  is  registered.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  cultivators,  and  are  now  either  Meerasdars* 
or  Ooprees.t  These  names  serve  to  distinguish  the  tenure 
by  which  they  hold  their  lands.    The  Oopree  is  a  mere 

*  ICeeraBdar.^This  ia  a  Mahomedan  appellatioo,  though  in  more 
gntral  oie  than  Ihulkaree,  which  is  the  Mahratta  word  for  the  same 
sort  of  tenure. 

t  Oopree  literally  signifies  a  stranger,  and  is  here  applied  to  the  mere 
isater  la  oppoeitioa  to  the  hereditary  oooupant 
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tenant-flt*willy  but  iihe  Meerasdar  is  a  hereditary  occupani, 
whom  the  government  cannot  displace  as  long  as  he  pays 
the  assessment  on  his  field.  With  various  privileges  and 
distinctions  in  his  viUage,  of  minor  consequence,  the 
Meerasdar  has  the  important  power  of  selling  or  trans- 
ferring his  right  of  occupancy  at  pleasnre.  To  render  this 
right  saleable,  of  course,  infers  a  low  rate  of  assessment, 
and  much  discussion  as  to  his  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  has,  in  consequence,  arisen  in  different  parts  of  British 
India.  It  is  a  current  opinion  in  the  Mahratta  coimtry 
that  all  the  lands  were  originally  of  this  description. 

Besides  the  cultivators  and  the  regular  establishment, 
there  arc  other  castes  and  trades  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  each  village.  The  complete  establishment  consists  of  a 
Patell^  Koolkumeej  and  Chougula^  with  24  persons,  called 
the  Baruh  Balowtay  and    Bamfi  Alcwtajf.'*    These  24 

*  The  following  are  the  13  Balowtay  aid  12  Ak>wtay,  aooordiiig  to 
the  general,  but  not  universal,  opinion  of  the  Mahrattas : — First, 
Balaretay, --The  head  of  the  12  Balowtay  is  th^  carpenter  ;  second,  the 
blaoksmith  ;  third,  the  shoemaker  and  currier ;  fourth,  Uie  l£har  or 
Bher.  This  is  a  person  of  Uie  very  lowest  order  of  Shunkerjatee,  except 
the  MaUg;  but  on  the  village  establishment  his  duties  are  very 
important.  The  Mhar  acts  as  soout^  as  guide,  frequently  as  watchman  ; 
he  cleans  travellers*  horses,  and  is  obliged,  if  required,  to  carry  the 
travellers*  baggage ;  he  is  a  principal  guudian  of  the  village  boundaries, 
and  in  Maharashtra  the  Mhars  are  a  very  active,  useful,  and  intelligent 
race  of  people.  Fifth,  the  Mang  makes  all  leather  ropes,  thongs,  whips, 
&c.,  used  by  the  cultivators ;  he  frequently  acts  as  watchman ;  he  is  bf 
profession  a  thief  and  executioner;  he  readily  hires  himself  as  an 
assassin,  and  when  he  commits  a  robbery,  he  also  frequently  murders. 
The  Maui^i)  are  not  so  intelligent  as  the  Mhars ;  both  the  one  and  the 
.  other  eat  the  carcases  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  disease,  and  ai^ 
exceedingly  filthy  in  many  respects.  Sixth,  the  potter ;  seventh,  the 
barber ;  eighth,  tke  washerman ;  ninth,  the  goorow,  who  is  a  Shooder 
employed  to  wash  ornament,  and  attend  the  idol  in  the  village  tmuple, 
and,  on  occasions  of  feasting,  to  prepare  the  patrowleej  or  leaves,  which 
the  Hindoos  substitute  for  plates.  They  are  also  trumpeters  by  profes- 
sion, and  in  this  capacity  are  much  employed  in  Mahratta  armies. 
Tenth,  thejoshee,  or  astrologer,  is  a  Bramin  who  calculates  nativities, 
foretells  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  Ac.  Eleventh,  the  bhat  or  bard ; 
twelfth,  the  moolana,  so  called  by  the  Mahrattas,  is  the  moola»  or 
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persons  are  of  various  trades  and  professions,  necessary  aS 
artizans  and  public  servants,  or  desirable  on  account  of 
religious  observances  and  common  amusements.  Very 
few  villages  are  complete,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Conoan  the  Elhotes,  or  ancient  farmers  of  the  village 
rovenue,  have  long  become  hereditary,  and  superseded  the 
name  and  oiBce  of  the  chief  village  magistrate  ;  but  in  the 
upper  country  every  village  has  its  Patell  and  Koolkumee, 
and  each  of  the  larger  villages  has  its  bard  and  astrologer, 
as  well  as  its  carpenter,  blacksmith,  barber,  and  watchman* 

Mahonedtn  priest ;  and  It  Is  rery  ptrsnge  how  he  Is  found  ingrafted 
on  the  Balowtay  establishment  of  a  Hindoo  village  ;  if  on  the  Alowtay, 
which  aoms  say  he  onght  to  be,  it  would  have  been  less  unacoountable, 
espedally  If  we  admit,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  the  institution  of  the 
Aiowtay  must  have  been  at  a  period  long  after  that  of  the  Balowtay ; 
bat  this  seems  little  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The  moolanahas 
charge  of  the  mosques  and  burial-places  of  Mahomedan  saints,  and 
Bumagee  the  affairs  of  enam,  or  freehold  lands  attached  to  them.  He 
performs  the  ceremony  at  Mahomedan  marriages,  and  ought  to  be 
competent  to  all  the  duties  of  a  moola ;  but  he  is  very  often  found 
where  ih«re  is  no  Mahomedan  family  except  his  own,  and  is  known  to 
the  Mahratta  population  as  the  person  who  kills  their  sheep  and  goats 
when  offered  as  a  sacrifice  at  temples,  or  In  their  fields,  to  propitiate  the 
deities  presiding  over  the  different  sttUlSf  or  great  divisions  of  the 
village  lands.  The  moolana,  likewise,  kills  the  sheep  for  the  katik, 
whc^  although  frequently  mistaken  for  the  butcher,  is,  in  fact,  tho 
persim  who  cleans  and  exposes  the  meat  for  sale.  Tlie  moolana  is 
entitled  to  two  pice  (small  copper  coin)  and  the  heart  of  every  animal 
ke  kills  for  the  katik.  Some  of  the  Mahrattas  are  unmindful  of  the 
•eremony,  but  in  general  they  profess  not  to  eat  flesh  unless  the  neyt 
haa  been  fffoaounced  by  the  moolana,  or  some-  Mussulman  capable  of 
npeatiBg  what  renders  the  flesh  of  any  animal  kullal  or  lawful  to  be 
eaten.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary  adoption  of  Mahomedan 
obasrvanoe  pozales  the  Hindoos.  The  moolana  has  the  same  kind  of 
aUowances  as  the  other  Balowtay.  Second,  the  Alawtay  are :  first,  the 
Sonar,  or  goldsmith  ;  he  is  assayer  of  coins,  as  well  as  the  maker  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  for  the  richer  inhabitants ;  second,  the  Jungum,  or 
§09r99  of  the  Lingait  sect ;  third,  the  tailor ;  fourth,  the  Kol.ee,  or 
water-carrier ;  fifth,  the  Tural,  or  Teskur,  is  a  Mhar ;  but  the  Aiowtay 
rights^  which  constitute  the  TuraFs  emoluments,  are  distinct  from  the 
Balowtay  of  the  Mhars.  It  is  the  diity  of  the  Tural  to  remain  in  tho 
village,  and  never  to  quit  its  boundary.  He  is  at  the  constant  call  of 
the  Patell,  but  his  particular  duty  is  to  attend  strangers,  and  take  caro 
•fall  travellers  from  the  moment  of  their  enteriug  the  village;  of 
which,  if  waUed,  the  Ti^al  is  porter.    He  furnishes  all  necessary 
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The  smaller  have  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  tiseful 
artizans. 

The  Patell  is  the  head  managing  authoritj,  his 
immediate  assistant  is  the  Choogula,  and  both  of  them  are 
generally  of  the  Shoodw  eigwte.* 

The  principal  person  next  to  the  Patell » the  KooUrameey 
the  olerk  or  registrar,  who  is  now  generally  a  Bramin.t 

informatioQ  as  well  as  supplies  to  strangers,  and  is  often  extremely 
usefal  to  them.  His  duties  are  irery  nameroos.  Sixth,  the  gardener ; 
seventh,  the  Dowree  Qosawee,  a  religious  personage  who  beats  the  dour^ 
a  species  of  small  tambourine ;  eighth,  the  Gursee,  or  piper.  The 
Gursees,  as  already  noticed,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  aborigines 
of  Dhund  Eairinaya,  the  forest,  or  country  between  the  sources  of  the 
Bheema  and  Carery.  Ninth,  the  Bamooeee  or  Bheel.  These,  although 
their  office  is  the  same  when  employed  on  the  Tillage  establishment^ 
are  different  castes  of  people,  but  they  resemble  each  other  in  many  of 
their  habits ;  both  are  professed  thieves.  The  Bamooeeee  belong  mora 
particularly  to  Maharashtra.  The  Bheels^  in  the  Mahrfitta  country, 
are  only  found  in  Gandeish,  and  along  the  Syhadne  range  north  of 
Joonere.  In  villages  they  genwally  hold  the  ofi&oe  of  watchman,  and 
when  a  country  is  settled,  they  become  useful  auxiliaries  ip  the  police ; 
but  under  a  weak  government,  or  when  anarchy  prevails,  they  quit 
their  habitations  and  become  thieves  sod  robbera.  The  Ramooseon  use 
the  sword  and  matchlock :  the  Bheels  more  commonly  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  the  latter  are  less  domesticaied  than  the  fomier.  Bheels 
abound  to  the  north  of  the  Kerbuddah,  and  over  the  greater  part  of 
Guxerat.  When  employed  on  the  village  establishment,  they  are,  in 
that  province,  called  BurtinnMt.  Tenth^  the  Telee^  or  oil-seller; 
eleventh,  the  Tambowlee,  or  pawn-loaf  vender ;  twelfth,  the  Gonedulee, 
or  beater  of  the  tambkutf  a  double  kettle-drum. 

*  This  is  an  argument  against  these  Mahntla  FIstells  who  daim  a 
Rajpoot  descent ;  but  it  is  br^  no  means  conclusive,  as  there  are  proofs 
ol  their  having,  in  many  instances^  purofaased  the  office  from  the  tribe 
called  Kas$ar,  The  Pktellihip,  owing  to  the  Hindoo  law  of  iaheritanee^ 
and  the  Pateirs  right  of  selling  a  portion,  or  tuqseenm  of  his  wutun,  is 
frequently  divided  and  sub^divided  into  two,  four,  or  more  ^ares 
amongst  difEsrent  families ;  and  all  the  membersof  one  of  these  families, 
the  head  of  which  holds  any  such  share,  call  themselves  Patell.  In 
the  same  way  the  members  of  a  Koolkumee^  family  style  themsrivea 
Koolkurnee,  and  so  on  of  all  other  heseditary  offices.  Ae  PkUeU,  who 
holds  the  chief  managing  authority,  is  styled  Mu^/wdtnn, 

t  This  has  not  always  been  ths  case ;  many  of  the  Soolkumees  were 
P^rbhoos,  Stmart  (goldsmiths)^  and  Sinuses  (tailors).  The  Bramins 
excuse  themselves  for  having  entefsd  upon  worldly  occupations  by  the 
plea  of  necessity.  **  Mankind,**  say  tiiey,  '^had  beoome  so  corrupt,  thai 
charity  to  Bramins  was  not  duly  attended  to,  and  hmger  compeOid 
them  to  adopt  some  means  of  obtaiaiiig  food." 
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The-Patell  is  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  establishment  iu 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  viUage ;  and  the  whole  are 
paid  bj  lands,  grain,  or  money,  apportioned  in  ahares  to 
each  indiTidaal  by  the  regulations  of  the  community. 

The  Patell  superintends  the  cultivation,  manages  the 
pdiooy  and  frequently  provides  for  the  amusement,  as  well 
as  the  protection,  of  the  village.  When  disputes  arise^ 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  friendly  interference  of 
neigUbonrs,  the  complaint  is  carried  to  the  Patell,  who 
advises,  admonishes,  and  frequently  induces  the  parties  to 
oiMnpromise  the  matter  ;  but,  if  it  seems  necessary,  the 
Paldl  assembles  some  of  the  inhabitants  best  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  to  whom  the  case  is,  in  due  form, 
submitted  for  arbitration :  this  is  called  a  Punchayetj 
which  commonly  consists  of  five  members.  Such  is  the 
simple  outline  of  the  civil  government  of  a  village.  In 
criminal  cases,  though  instances  are  found  where  a  Patell 
has  exercised  great  power  under  the  Mahratta  government, 
he  is  not,  by  the  acknowledged  custom  of  the  country, 
vested  with  the  authority  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment ;  when  crimes  of 
such  a  nature  occur,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Patell  to  report 
the  case  to  his  superior,  or  to  apprehend  and  forward  the 
colprit  to  higher  authoriiy. 

llie  name  Patell,  though  not  a  Mahomedan  word,  is 
supposed  by  the  Mahratta  Bramins  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Mahomedans.  The  ancient  Hindoo  appellation  was 
Cfaora^  and  that  of  the  managing  Patell  or  Muqudum, 
Grtenaditaree.  The  Koolkumee  was  termed  ChramUkuk. 
A  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Patell  and  Koolkumee 
is  to  superintend  the  arrangement  and  collection  of  the 
revenue.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Eoolkurnee  to  keep  all 
public  accounts  wUch   are  made  up  annually.    In  his 
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general  account  ibe  whole  of  the  land  is  first  stated  ;  then 
die  conunons,  roads,  the  site  of  the  village,  and  all  waste- 
land incapable  of  cultivation,  are  deducted*  The  arable 
land  is  nezt  shown,  and  alienations  of  every  description 
specified.  The  remainder  is  the  land  on  which  the  govern- 
ment assessment  is  levied.  This  ought  to  be  laiid  on  with 
reference  to  the  produpe.  By  the  ordinances  of  the 
Bhasters,  one-sixth  of  the  crop  is  the  lawful  share  payable 
by  the  ryot,  or  cultivator,  to  the  raja.  But  this  usage  of 
remote  antiquity  has  been  long  unknown  in  pnictice; 
and  different  rates  and  modes  of  coUectiim  have  been  fixed, 
or  enacted  by  succeeding  rulers,  as  wisdom  and  good  policy 
suggested,  or  as  rapacity  and  necessity  may  have  urged. 

The  great  source  of  revenue  in  every  village  of  the 
Mahratta  country  is  the  land  rent ;  but  there  are  two 
other  heads  of  collection;  the  one  may  be  termed  the 
extra  revenue,  and  the  other  the  customs.  Under  tho 
first  of  these  all  taxes  are  comprehended,  which,  being 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  land  assessment^  the  total  is 
called  the  jummalmndee.  The  extra  revenue,  although 
made  up  of  a  varicjty  of  petty  items,  is  neither  heavy  nor 
important.  The  customs  are  of  a  more  intricate  nature. 
The  villages,  as  already  observed,  are  oommonly  either 
termed  Mouzas  or  Kusbas  ;  one  very  large  village  may 
constitute  a  Kusba  without  any  dependent  villages  ;  but, 
in  general,  &om  five  to  twenty-five  villages  are  subordinate 
to  one  Kusba  ;  and  on  this  are  regulated  the  complicated 
inland  inxposts  which  exist  under  native  governments,  and 
)vhich  are  probably  founded  on  ancient  Hindoo  institutions.* 

*  Every  Eusbs  has  some  usage,  In  leTjing  oastomfly  peoaliar  to  iteelf  ; 
import  and  export,  whioh,  in  BDsUnd,  refer  to  the  kingdom,  apply  in 
India,  whore  these  duties  exist,  to  import  and  export  to  and  from  tho 
Kusba  or  villages  within  its  range.  Thus,  there  are  peculiar  rates  for 
the  inhabitants  d  the  Kusba,  {or  the  inbabitaoii  of  Mouaas  dependent 
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Independent  of  varions  allowances  in  kind,  the  PatdLs, 
Koolkumees,  and  Chougulas  hold  about  one-tweniy-fiftb 
of  the  village  land  r^it  free.  It  is  a  conjectore  of  the 
more  intelligent  natives  of  the  country,  that,  in  ancient 
times,  these  officers,  snperintended  by  tiie  superior  govern-* 
ment  agents,  collected  the  assessment  in  kind.  The  whole 
of  the  intermediate  agents  that  may  have  existed  between 
the  Patell  and  the  raja  are  not  precisely  ascertained  ;  but, 
at  present,  over  several  villages,  forming  a  small  district, 
there  are  always  two  hereditary  officers — ^the  -one  called 
Deshmootkj  Desaaeey  or  Zumeendar ;  and  the  other 
DUhpandyOj  Deshlekuk^  and  Qanoongo.  Both  these 
offioers  now  occasionally  assume  the  title  of  Zumeendar, 
btit  the  appellations  Deshmookh  and  Desfapandya  are  in 
more  geaieral  use  in  the  Mahratta  country  ;  and  their 
duties  under  the  Mahomedan  governments  were  nearly 
similar  in  their  districts  to  those  of  the  Patell  and 
KodUcumee  in  their  villages.  The  Deshmookhs  and 
PateUs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Mahrattas,  as  the 
Deshpandyas  and  Koolkumees  are  Bramins.  Though 
the  services  of  the  Deshmookhs  and  Deshpandyas  are  in 


on  the  Kaba,  and  for  penont  oomhig  from  a  diitanof ,  or  from  within 
the  reuse  of  en  adjoining  Kuibe.  In  cities^  or  ierge  towns,  where  there 
aie  aerml  merketi,  eeoh  sepehite  divieion,  where  such  market  is  held, 
ii  oeUed  FigU,  and  Is  regulated  in  a  manner  nearly  gimilar.  Transit 
ditties  aie  of  two  sorts— one  eoUected  within  the  range  of  the  Kasha, 
and  the  other  a  general  transit  through  the  oonntry.  The  general 
traodt  Is  a  ready-money  payment  and  was  commonly,  at  least  by  the 
HahomedanSk  reserred  by  government;  but  the  right  of  ooUeoting 
whhiB  the  range  of  the  Kusba  is  portioned  in  an  intrioate  manner, 
and  most  of  the  permanent  agents  of  goyernment  hare  some  right  to 
shaia  in  the  oustoms,  which  by  them  are  collected  in  kind.  Many 
persoas  have  pensions  upon  the  customs ;  a  right  of  levying  a  small 
share  from  oertain  articles,  or  ezaotiDg  something  from  every  one 
STpoiing  their  merohandise  oa  a  particular  spot.  These  descend  as 
hereditary,  and  with  the  divisibility  common  to  all  Hindoo  property. 

Trade  in  the  Mahratta  country,  as  far  as  authentic  recoia  ttdstsi 
has  always  btea  a  seorad^ury  object  with  thp  goYsnuaeat 
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general  dispensed  wiUi,  they  continue  to  be  paid  by  a 
portion  of  land  in  different  parts  of  their  district,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  about  one-twentieth  of  the  arable  soil, 
and  a  twentieth  of  the  government  revenue,  or  five  per 
cent  separately  oolleoted  by  them,  and  calculated 
agreeably  to  the  revenue  actually  realized*  But  this  is 
stated  merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  aUowanoes, 
which  are  exceedingly  variable ;  and  they  have  many 
rights  of  shares  and  exactions  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate.  The  Deshpandya  has  about  half  the 
allowances  of  the  Deshmookh  in  land,  in  kind^  and  in 
money* 

There  are  many  conjectures  as  io  the  origin  of 
Deshmoddis*  and  Deshpandyas.  They  were,  probably^ 
a  universal  institution  of  the  Hindoo  states,  as  ancient  as 
village  establishments,  or  divisions  into  castes;  and  the 
Deshadikaree  and  Deshlekuk  may  possibly  have  been  the 
chief  managers  iii  the  district  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
Gramadikaree  and  Gramlekuk  were  in  the  village.!    That 

^  The  Mahomedftns^  who,  like  other  ttjmologista,  are  sometltnee 
▼ery  ingenkms  mt  the  expense  of  oonpeet&eu,  derlTe  this  appellatkm 
from  words  of  their  own  Ungaege  ;  Duij  lignifying  ten,  and  utookh^ 
the  fist— hence,  say  they,  Deshmookh,  tkd  tenth  hind/ulf  whieh  brings 
the  agnifioation  to  aoooird  witk  the  supposed  original  aUowanoe  of  thoee 
hereditary  ofiBoers.  JMsh  (or.  In  Hindoostanee,  J)m)  signifies  a  ooontry, 
fMokh  the  mouth,  and  Mookkfa  a  ohisi ;  the  Hi^attas  say  the 
deriTation  is  not  froan  Mookhra,  a  ohiel  hnt  from  Desh  and  Hookh, 
the  mouth  or  spokesman  of  adistriot  Maqy  BngUshmen  haTS adopted 
the  Mahomedan  deriTatioa. 

t  Thongh|the  probabUity  is  that  the  Deshadikars  were,  like  most  Qindoo 
institutions,  hereditary,  there  are  some  oircumstanoes  for  and  against 
this  supposition,  whIeh,  as  the  qnsstlon.  relates  to  my  subject,  as  the 
origin  of  everything  regarding  the  rights  of  the  people  of  India 
should  be  of  importanoei  and  as  what  I  mention  may  be  foUowed  up 
by  inquiries  more  saHafaolory.  I  diaU  here  submit  these  oirenmstanees 
to  the  reader's  judgment  ^— Adikar  is  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  the 
first  or  ehief  in  emplovment,  whether  as  applied  to  the  pnme  minister 
of  the  state,  to  one  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  prince ;  it  likewise 
signifies  a  right,  possession,  privilege,  or  inheritance;  it  is  neTor, 
however,  that  I  have  found,  used  syaoiiymoMly  with   Writttet  which 
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there  wend  Deahadikarees  is  proved  by  the  Widnyanishvmr 

to  the  Hindoo  appellation  of  what  is  now  more  generally  expressed 
In  the  Mahratta  ooontry  by  the  name  of  TFh^vm.  Adikaree  signifies 
a  posasssor,  an  heir,  one  who  possesses  some  right  or  privilege  ;  it  is 
also  freqnaiitly  nsed  as  the  name  of  any  agent  of  government  saperin- 
Imdlnf  rafwrae  affairs.  The  name  itsoif ,  therelore»  is  in  favor  of  tii^ 
soppoeitlon  that  the  Deshadlkars  did  exist  as  permanent  hereditary 
eneen ;  and  that  ^e  Deshadlkaree,  like  the  Qramadikaree,  was  the 

The  lafcaoii^  howew,  for  doobting  this  oooolaslon,  and  for  sappodng 

the  Deshadikan  distinot  from>  and  saperior  tO|  tiie  Deshmookhs,  are  not 

imwortihy  of  consideration.    At  the  present  dav  the  Mahrattas  generally 

pmwfa  all  tha  Mahoroedan  forms  of  address  in  their  letters  and  official 

papefBy  unless  they  can  revert  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  words  and  forms 

wlm  fMlity.    On  the  occasion  of  granting  enam,  or  rent-free  landi^ 

of  any  vUlagei  wholly  or  in  parti  tiiere  are  four  separate  snnnnds,  or 

deeds  of  glf^  made  ont^-lsti  one  to  the  grantee,  always  conferring  the 

grant  en  him  and  his  hdis  for  ever ;  2nd,  one  to  tne  Maqudnm)  or 

managing  Patell  in   the  village ;  3rd,  one   to  the  Deshmookhs  and 

I>eshpaadya8 ;  and  4th,  one  to  the  Beshadlkarees.    The  three  first  are 

addrsied  to  the  parties  simply ;  bnttothe  fourth  the  address  is  "  Baj^ 

sree  Deshadlkaree  wo  Lekak  wurtuman  bawee^'^io  the  Deshadilutfees 

and  writers  now  and  hereqfter.    The  terms  nsed  for  wnrtaman  bawee 

In  the  ICabomedaa  grants  are  hal  wo  atuqbal,  and  these  are  seldom 

found  snbstltnted  by  the  Mahrattas  for  the  Sanscrit    Those  who  are 

tn^biad  to  defend  the  antiquity  of  the  Deshmookhs*  rightp,  say  this 

addrsiaia  merely  applicable  to  the  present  agents,  who  are  collectors 

for  the  government,  and  occupy  the  place  which  was  held  by  the  chief 

flff  wanagtng  Deahmookh ;  whilst  others  adduce  it  as  an  instance  of 

there  having  been  no  permanent  hereditary  officer  between  the  Patell 

and  the  soverslgn,  and  this  opinion  they  support  by  some  plausible 

coneotnree.    The  Deshmookhs  and  Deshpandyas.  as  now  found,  were, 

in  ttia  opinkm  of  these  last,  an  institution  of  the  Mahomedans  when 

tbfljr  ilrat  revolted  In  the  Deiscan,  and  adopted  as  an  inducement  for  the 

Mafiratta  Kalks  and  Polygars  to  join   their   standard   against  the 

empeior ;  that  they  promised  all  such  officers,  and  all  Deshadikareea^ 

csitain  powen  and  Immunities  in  their  native  dUtriet ;  and  hence  the 

gCDeral  IstRMlnotlon  of  the  term  wutun^  an  Arabic  word  signifying 

&m0*i  nmHve  eomUry,    To  tfupport  this  opinion,  there  Is  one  cunous 

dvooasataaoe  : — ^In  the  eldest  firmans  of  the  Mahomedan  princes  of  the 

Deooani  In  the  preamble  to   which  the  petition  of  the  grantee  is 

ftvqiisiifly  Inserted,  all  the  claims  to  Deshmookhs*  wutun  are  made, 

emsr  fii  consequence  of  former  firmans,  granted  for  services  performed 

to  tiia  BeSer  kimg  (the  name  by  which  the  princes  of  the  Bahminee 

djnaity  ave  dealgnatod  In  Mabarasbtra\  or,  if  the  petitions  be  addressed 

to  thoaa  klngf^  the  application  is  made  In  consequence  of  claims  to 

which  the  petitioner  considers  he  has  an  equal  right  with  other  persons  on 

whom  wutmn  has  been  conferred  agreeably  to  the  king's  promise,  should 

he  snoossd  in  eatabllahing  his  independence,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 

pstltloo,  €A  hit  BMNiBting  the  throne.    I  am  inclined  to  supposs^  from 
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ShasteTy*  in  which  it  isi  expressly  stated  tiiat  the  appeal 
from  the  Punchayet,  assembled  by  order  of  the 
Gramadikaree,  was  to  the  Deshadikaree  ;  but  there  is  as 
yet  no  proof  of  the  Deshadikaree  having  been  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  officer^  with  lands  and 
immonities  such  as  the  Deshmookhs  had  under  the 
Mahomedan  princes  of  the  Deccan. 

The  institution  of  Deshmookh^  however,  on  that  footing, 
if  not  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty,  is  at  least 
coeval  with  it  in  Maharashtra;  but  as  a  Hindoo  state 
succeeded  that  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Deshmookhs  never 
had  the  assurance  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  their  own 
nation  by  pretending  to  rights  such  as  were  so  precipi- 
tately granted  to  the  same  class  of  people  by  the  British 
Government  in  Bengal  under  the  permanent  revenue  settle- 
ment, which  is  aptly  named  the  zumeendaree  system,  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  schemes  or  systems  ever 
known  in  India. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  officers, 
the  confirming  or  withholding  of  their  rights,  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  authentic  trace,  has  always  been  a  strong 

8eTend  Bpeoimens  I  have  examiiied,  that  these  finnane  were  forgeriecL 
founded  on  an  inoorrect  but  popular  Mahomedan  opinion,  and  intended 
to  impose  upon  the  kings  of  Beejapoor,  or  rather  the  agents  of  that 
state.  Their  preserration  in  the  hands  of  those  holding  the  office  is  a 
proof  that  they  gained  their  end.  The  Deshmookhs,  however,  are 
oertalnly  of  much  grsater  antiquity  than  has  been  supposed  by  soma 
men  of  great  researoh,  in  other  matters  eonneoted  with  revenue. 
Mr.  Grant,  for  one,  in  his  Bolitieal  AnaiyiU^  fixes  the  date  of  the 
original  institution  in  A.D.  1682,  during  the  reign  of  Akber. 

One  surmise  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of.  Deshmookhs  and  Dessaeea 
is  that  of  the  Ceylon  Dessauvas.  I  do  not  offer  it  as  a  conjecture  of 
their  having  originated  in  that  island ;  but  any  Bramin  in  Maharashtra 
can  tell  that  llimadh  Punt,  the  famous  physidan  who  cured  Bibeshun, 
the  brother  of  Bawun,  introduced  the  art  of  writing  the  Morh  character, 
and  several  other  hints  useful  to  his  countrymen,  from  the  Rakshui^ 
or  Demons  of  Lunka. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Dhurm  Shastsr,  and  is  oonsidered  of 
great  antiquity ;  the  author  was  the  celebrated  Boahea  Tadnewolkya. 
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political  instrument  in  the  hands  of  every  prevailing  power 
in  Maharashtra ;  whether  that  power  sprang  from  internal 
insurrection  or  foreign  conquest,  and  whether  the  Desha- 
dikars  were  mere  agents  or  hereditary  officers  of  Hindoo 
institution,  there  is  no  doubt  that,^  previous  to  the  Mafao^ 
medan  conquest,  they  had  in  many  instances  obtained 
more  or  less  power,  with  that  gradual  advance  to  in- 
dependence which  is  conveyed  in  the  appellations  of  naik,* 
polygar,  and  raja,  assumed  by  them  according  to 
circnmstances. 

This  brief  account  of  the  establishments  and  institutions 
will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful  to  the  reader,  and  his  attention 
18  now-solicited  to  one  short  definition  of  some  importance* 
All  property,  or  shares  of  hereditary  right  in  land,  or  in  the 
district  and  village  establishments,  termed  under  the  ancient 
Hindoo  governments  WriUeey\  is  now  best  known  through- 
out the  Mahratta  country  by  the  nameoftffu^n;^  and  the 
holder  of  any  such  enjoys,  what  is  considered  very  respect- 
able, the  appellation  of  vmtundar. 

These  preliminary  explanations  being  aiForded^  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  period  when  the  Mahomedans  first  invaded 
the  Deccan.  From  that  time  the  Mahrattas  were  quite  lost 
sight  of,  and  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  that,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  started  up  from  their 
native  hills  and  plains,  they  were,  to  other  nations,  a  new 
and  almost  unknown  race  of  people.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  afford  some  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  Mahrattas  under   the  Mahomedan 


*  Naik  metoB  mAster.    N«ik  was  a  oommon  title  of  the  Mahratta 
dhiefi  in  the  servioe  of  the  Mahomedans. 

t  Writtee  is  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  livelihood. 

t  Wotnn  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  means  one's  native  oountry,  as 
explained  in  a  former  note. 
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dynasties,  and  to  trace,  more  dearly  than  has  yet  been 
done,  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  faU  of  our  predeces- 
sors in  conquest  in  India,  whose  power,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was  gradually  gaining  strength  before  it  found  a  head  in 
the  far-famed  adventurer,  Sivajee  Bhonslay. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Conquest  (ff  the  Deeeqn  by  th^  Mahamedans. — They  cross  the 
Iferbuddah  and  penetrate  to  DeogurK-^EUabUsh  their 
sovereignty* — Deogurh  becomes  the  capital  of  the  Mahch 
medan  empire  in  India^  and  its  Hfime  changed  to  DoiUuta^ 
bad, — An  insurrection  lays  the  foundation  of  an  independent 
hngdom  in  the  Deccan.^^The  Bahminee  dynasty.— *Its 
duration*  —Condition  qf  the  Mahraitas  during  ifs  ex^ 
istence. — Few  insurt^ections  (^  the  Mahrattae  against  their 
Mahomedan  rulers.— The  dreadful  famine^,  Voorga 
Dewee* — Districts  depopulated* — Hill  forts  in  possession 
of  potygars  and  robbers. — An  eapeditian  sent  to  restore 
order. — Dadoo  Ifursoo  KaUof/ — his  revenue  arrange- 
ments. — A  second  and  a  thir4  ea^pedition. — Treacherous 
massacre  of  the  Mahomedan  army  by  a  Mahratta  rcya.-^ 
Cancan  reduced  A.  D.  1469» — Dedine  of  the  Bahminee 
dynasty^  and  immediate  causes  which  led  to  it. 

Thb  conquests  of  the  Mabomedans  in  Indilt  were 
preceded  by  plundering  incursions*  They  first  passed  the 
AUock*  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  oenttiryi  and  800  jears 
afterwards^  8^000  horse,  headed  by  Alla-ud-deen  Ehi^'ee, 
crossed  the  Nerbuddahy  traversed  Candeish,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Deogurh. 

The  reigning  prince,  a  Mahratta,  named  Bamdeo  Bao 
Jadow,  after  a  slight  attempt  to  defend  the  town,  retiiM 
into  the  fort,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Allarud-deon, 

*  The  Hahomedans  croBiod  the  Lower  iSinde  before  they  penetrated 
hyfheAltoek. 
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by  which  the  raja  agreed  to  pay  the  invaders  a  considerable 
ransom^  on  condition  of  their  retiring  from  his  country- 
The  terms  were  concludedy  and  the  Mahomedans  about  to- 
fulfil  the  condition,  whien  the  son  of  the  raja,  who  had 
collected  an  army,  advanced  upon  Deogorh.  Without 
regard  to  the  existing  treaty,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  his  father,  he  sent  an  insolent  message  to 
Alla*ud-deen,  which  brought  on  an  immediate  action,  and^ 
although  at  first  doubtful,  the  result  was  a  complete  defeat 
to  the  Hindoos.  '^  \'  \ '    - 

§ 

Afler  tiiis  event  the  raja  had  to  pay  dear  for  the 
treachery  of  his  son.  The  demands  of  the  etasperated 
conquerors  were  exorbitant ;  and  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom,  together  with  a  cession  of  Elichpoor  and  its> 
dependencies,  was  the  price  at  which  they  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  former  stipulation. 

The  riches  and  the  fame  thus,  acquired  by  Alla-ud-deen 
paved  the  way  to  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Ddihi. 
During  his  reign  three  great  armies  were  sent  into  the 
Deccan  imder  his  fav6urite  '!MuDik-  Kafoor,  by  which* 
Telingana  was  overrtm,  the  greater  part  of  Maharashtra 
conquered,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  from  the 
Nerbuddab  to  Cape  Comorin* 

•The  disprdeps, .  however,  which  broke  out  in  difierent 
parts  df  the  imperial  territories  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Alla-ud-deen,  and-  the  internal  intrigues 
and  commotions  whioh  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Delhi  for 
some  years  afler  his  death,  gave  the  nativies  of  the  Deccan 
an  opportunity  of  re^stablishihg  the  Hindoo  sovereignty, 
anH  of  regaining  possession  of  every  part,  except  the 
fortress  of  Deogurh,  which  continued  to  hold  out  until  the 
emperor  Mubarik  advanced  with  a  great  army  to  its 
relief,  on  which  Hirpal'Deo,  afid  the  other  rajas  who 
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assisted  in  the  siege,  hastily  retired.  But  Hirpal  Deo 
was  pursued,  taken,  and  inhumanly  flayed  aHve  by  order 
of  die  emperor. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tnghluk,  a  second  insurreo* 

tion  in  the  Decoan  was  quelled  by  his  son  • 
YoonaSj  who   can>ied  his   arms  into  ih&! 
heart    of  Telingana,    and   finally    reduced   its    capital, 
A.D.1323. 

The  conquest  of  Telingana  and  i  the  capture  of  Warangole 
drove  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  from  their  home  :  two- 
of  them,  about  twelve  years  after  the  conquest  of  their 
country,  founded  the  city  of  Beejanugur,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Toongbuddra,  which  soon  became  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  state  south  of  the  Nerbuddah.* 

Yoonas,  after  the   successful  termination   of  the  war,- 

returned  in  triumph  to   Delhi,  where,  in- 
the  year  1325,  he  succeeded  his  father, 
and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mohumniud 
Tughluk  Shah. 

This  prince  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his 
age ;  but  as  a  ruler  he  was  cruel,  rash,  and  speculative. 
Two  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Moghuls 
advanced  in  great  force  to  the  gates  of  Delhi,  whence  their 
retreat  was  purchased  at  an  enormous  expense.  The 
spoils  of  the  Camatio  and  the  sack  of  Dhoor  Summooder  f 
were  not  sufficient,  in  Mohummud's  estimation,  to  repair  this 
loss.  He  adopted  many  absurd  measures  for  replenishing 
his  treasury  at  the  expense  of  public  confidence  and  public 
credit.     He  planned  an  expedition  into  China,  and  lost  an 

*  WilkB*  Historiotl  Sketohes. 

t  Said  by  some  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bulal  Deo,  raja  of  the 
Oamailo ;  and  by  others  to  have  been  the  principal  sea-port  of  hto 
domiidons,  andiitoated  in  Toolava  (Canara),  bat  that  its  sitt  and 
harbour  ore  onknown,  owing  to  tbe  ebbing  of  the  sea. 
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army  in  the  attempt.  He  lasned  a  copper  ooin  at  a 
nominal  value  equivalent  to  silver,  ¥riihout  anj  security 
for  the  payment  of  such  tokens ;  and  he  adopted  the 
ruinous  and  cruel  scheme  of  removing  the  whole  population 
of  Delhi  to  Deogurh,  to  which  latter  he  gave  the  name  of 
Doulutabad*  This  removal  was  enforced,  and  an  imperial 
edict  rendered  Delhi  desolate,  distracted  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  shook  the  empire  to  its  centre. 

Disturbances  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  emperor  had  scarcely  quelled  one  insurrection, 
when  accounts  of  revolt  in  an  opposite  quarter  were 
brought  to  him.  An  invasion  of  the  Afghans,  and  a 
subsequent  insurrection  of  some  northern  tribes,  kept  the 
imperial  army  employed  at  a  distance  from  the  new  capital ; 
and  the  deposed  raja  of  Warangole,  aided  by  some  troops 
of  the  Camatic,  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Maho- 
medan  invaders. 

The  emperor  was  preparing  a  large  army  with  the  design 
of  completely  subjugating  the  Deccan,  when  a  rebellion 
broke  out,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  independent 
Mahomedan  dynasties  south  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  re- 
bellion originated  in  the  flight  of  some  refractory  nobles 
from  Guzerat,  who  had  participated  iu  a  revolt  that  had 
just  hem  quelled  by  the  emperor ;  and,  in  dread  of  punish- 
ment, they  sought  reftlge  with  Kutulliiigh  Khan,  the 
governor  of  Doulutabad,  by  whom  they  had  been  received 
in  hopes  that  time  or  oircumstancea  might  induce  the 
emperor  to  overlook  their  misconduct.  For  affording  this 
protection  the  governor  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Mohummud  ;  he  was  removed  from  his  government,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  collect  the  fugitive  nobles,  to  promise 
them  pardon,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  imperial  presence. 

They  proceeded,  under  the  most  solemn  assurances  of 
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forgi^nesp^  towards  Guzerat,  where  the  roysd  camp  then 
was,  but,  on  approaching  the  confines  of  that  provinoe^ 
some  drcnmstances  occurred  which  led  them  to  suspect 
that  treacheiy  was  intended;  upon  which  tbej  rose  on 

their    guard,   killed  the  officer    sent  in 
charge  of  them,  and,  erecting  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  marched  back  towards  Doulntabad. 

They  were  joined  bj  several  Hindoo  chiefs^  disgusted  with 
the  tyrannj  of  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  Doulutabad,  their  numbers  were  so  formidable 
that  the  garrison  were  encouraged  to  declare  for  the  insuiv 
gents,  which  they  did  by  confining  their  governor  and 
delivering  up  the  fortress. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  elect  a  head,  and  as  there  had 
been  yet  no  individual  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  personal 
ability,  their  choice,  in  the  meantime,  rested  on  a  com- 
mander of  a  thousand  horse,  named  Ismael ;  and  in  this 
dection  they  were  probably  influenced  by  the  hope  that 
Mallidk  Moogh,  the  brother  of  Ismael,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  army  in  Malwa,  would  be  drawn  over  to  their 
party.     The  new  king  assumed  the  name  of  Nasir-ud-deen. 

The  emperor  Mohummud,  on  hearing  of  this  formidable 
rebellion,  marched  from  Guzerat  with  a  large  army ;  and, 
on  arriving  near  Doulutabad,  he  found  the  rebel  forces 
drawn  up  to  engage  him ;  a  severe  action  took  place,  and 
although  indecisive,  the  imperial  army  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

Ilie  insurgents  not  having  obtained  a  first  advantage, 
held  a  oonsultation,  when  it  was  resolved  that  Nasir-ud-deen 
should  defend  the  fortress  of  Doulutabad,  whilst  the  other 
chieft,  retiring  to  different  districts,  prosecuted  a  desul- 
tory warfare. 

Amongst  th^  rebel  chiefs  particularly  distinguished  for 
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bravery  and  conduct,  was  Ziiffir  Khan;  who,  from  a 
rery  humble  origin,  had  risen  to  high  conmiand,  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings. 
'  The  emperor,  on  discovering  the  plans  of  the  insurgents, 
hnmediately  invested  Doulutabad,  and  detached  a  force 
under  Ummad-ool-Moolk  Tebreozee  to  pursue  ZufBr  Khan. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremity,  when  information 
was  received  that  another  insurrection  had  broken  out  at 
Delhi,  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  proceed  thither, 
leaving  the  siege  to  bo  carried  on  by  his  officers.  The 
Deccanees,  encouraged  by  his  departure,  collected  from  all 
quarters  to  annoy  the  army  before  Doulutabad,  which  so 
alarmed  the  officers  that  they  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and 
retreated  to  the  Nerbuddah,  closely  pursued,  and  constantly 
harassed  by  the  Deccan  cavalry. 

Zuffir  Khan,  who  was  apprized  of  this  turn  in  the  affi&irs 
of  his  party,  being  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse,  now 
advanced  towards  Ummad-ool-Moolk  Tebreezee,  who, 
instead  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  took  post  with  his  large 
army  at  Beder.  This  gave  Zuffir  E3ian  a  great  political 
advantage,  which  he  judiciously  improved,  by  merely 
showing  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  already  capable 
of  facing  the  imperial  army,  until  he  had  induced  the  raja 
of  Telingana  to  detach  15,000  horse  to  his  assistance,  and 
had  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  5,000  men  from  Douluta- 
bad. He  then  attacked  the  imperiaUsts  ;  and  aft^r  ah 
obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  in  which  Ummad-ool-Moolk 
was  slain,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Zuffir  £[han, 
Detachments  were  immediately  sent  to  occupy  the  country^ 
whilst  the  main  body  marched  in  triumph  towards  Doulut- 
abad. Nasir-ud-deen  came  out  to  meet  Zuffir  Khan ;  and 
observing  the  greater  weight  and  ascendancy  already 
acquired  by  his  successful  general,  he  prudently  assembled 
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ike  noble8|  and  requesting  their  permission  to  resign 
hia  orowUi  recommended  their  electing  ZuiHr  Khan  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom — a  proposition  which  was  at 
onoe  applaoded  and  acceded  to. 

Zoffir  Khan  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  slave 
of  a  Bramin,  an  inhabitant  of  Delhi^  named  Kangoh,*  who^ 
having  discovered*  his  merits,  gave  him  liberty,  and 
assisted,  as  well  as  foretold,  his  subseqaent  fortune. 
On  being  raised  to  empire,  Zuffir  Khan  did  not  forget 
liis  protector ;  the  Bramin  was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  treasury,  and  had  the.  honor  of  giving  the 
appellation  of  Bahminee  to  a  dynasty  of  Patan  kings. 

AJ).  1317.  ?"'^'-  ^^  '"^^  recognized  as  sovereign 

in  the  year  1347,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan  Alla-ud-deen  Hoossein  ^angoh  Bahminee.  We 
have  seen  that  this  revolution  was  aided  by  the  native 
princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  from  several  circumstances  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  particularly  the  desultory  plan 
adopted  by  the  insurgents,  which  always  requires  the  aid 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  any  country,  there  is  strong 
presumption  of  their  having  contributed  more  to  its 
success  than  the  Mussulman  historian  was  aware  of,  or 
perhaps  was  willing  to  allow.  There  are  many  recorded 
proofs  of  the,  new  Sultan's  prudence  ;  but  his  wisdom  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  conciliatory  measures  he  adopted 
for  obtaining  the  entire  possession  of  the  districts  which 
had  been  before  subject  to  the  Mahomedans,  binding  all 
daases  of  his  new  subjects  to  his  interests,  and  gaining  the 

*  Tbe  steny  mltogefcher,  as  detailed  by  FerUhta,  bean  the  marks  of 
tnditkm--an  obearvatlon  of  oo  oonaeqaenoe  io  this  place  ;  bot  it  may 
ba  raoMrked  that  all  BramioB  now  in  the  Decoan,  holding  the  offioa 
of  QaaoODgu,  whioh  ia  similar  to  that  of  Desfa paadya,  are  inva- 
riably ealled  Kaogoh  in  the  oorrupt  dialect  of  Maharashtra,  and 
thai  evaa  i»F«raiaa  this  corruption  is  found,  spelt  both  with  the  kaf 
aadqaf* 
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firiendsbip  ilnd  support  of  the  raja  of  Wartrngoky  in  whom 
the  Mahomedans  had  previoti^y  found  a  watchful  and 
itiiplacable  enemy. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  Mohummnd  Taghlnk 
Bhah,  relieved  the  new  Snitan  from  all  apprdienmona  in 
that  quarter.  He  very  early  employed  the  minda  of  the 
warlike  and  turbulent  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  by 
directing  their  attention  to  conquests  in  the  Gamatic  ;  and 
the  subsequent  rivalry  with  the  rajas  of  Beejanuguf 
probably  preserved  the  kingdom  of  his  Successors  from 
internal  decay,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  they  had 
been  able  to  extend  their  conquests  rapidly,  or  if  their 
Seditious  armies  had  been  left  to  the  enjo3rment  of  a 
mischievous  repose.* 

The  Bahminee  dynastyf  may  be  said  to  have  existed 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half ;  during  that  period  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  condition  of  the  Mahrattas 
from  Mahomedan  history ;  and  a  few  circumstances  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  legends  (or  Bnkers)  which  are  found 

*  The  foregoing  Akori  abttroot  of  Hahomedui  hisiory  is  almofel; 
entirely  from  Ferishta.  Ferishta  oontiiiaes  our  best  aathority  up  to  ^ 
beginning  of  tbe  Reventeenth  oentary ;  but  wbererer  I  may  adopt  other 
Authoritief,  I  shall  never  intentionaUy  omit  ueiitlosliig  them,  as  w«ll 
in  acknowledgment  as  in  proof. 

t  The  names  of  the  suocesaors  of  Saltan  AUa-ud>deen,  with  the  dates 
of  their  refgn,  aoeording  td*  Ferishta,  are  as  fbllow  :— 
1st  Saltan  having  died  in  1867,  was  soooeeded  by  his  son. 
2nd    Sultan,    Mohummud    Shall  Bahminee,    died  in  1374,  and  was 

succeeded  by  his  son. 
3rd  Sultan,  Mujahid  Shah  Bahminee,  was  assassinated  in  1377  by  his 

uncle  and  sucoeisor. 
4th  Sultan,  Daood  Shah  Bahminee,  only   reigned  about  one  month, 

vrtien  he  was  assassinated  at  the  iastigalion  of  Boopurwur 

Agah,  and  was  saooeeded  by 
5th  Sultan,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahminee,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Sultan, 

died  in  1396,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
6th  Sultan,  Ohasee-ud-deen  Shah  Bahminee,  who  reigned  one  month 

and  twenty  days,  when  he  was  assassinated  bf  LaUoheen, 

a  Turkish  slavp,  and  was  suooseded  by  his  brother. 
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in  poflMMnon  of  moet  of  Uie  descendanto  of  the  old  M  ahratta 


It  has  aif eady  been  stated  that  the  countrf,  at  the  period 
f>f  flie.Mahomedtfn  conqaest,  appears  to  hate  been  dirided 
into  iMiif  small  principalities)  more  or  less  independent. 
It  18  probable  that  most  of  those  polygvtrs,  whose  country 
lay  in  the  aooessible  parts^  were  induced  either  to  join  or 
to  sabssit  to  the  head  of  the  new  state  in  1347,  which  is 
the  date  assigned*  to  the  aooessicm  of  Saltan  Alla-nd-deen. 

7tfa  a«llaai  ShiUBts-od-deea  Shsk  Bshminae,  wm  detimmed  after  a 

r#ign  of  less  than  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 

ion  6i  Daood  Shah  Bahminee; 
ath  Baltaoy  nvoie  (Boil  UfsooD)  Shah  Bahminee,  died  in  1422,  and 

was  Bocceeded  by  his  brother. 
ath  Saltan  ahtted  Shah  Wnllee  Bahminee,  died  in  UU,  and  wae 

sncQ^eded  by  his  son* 
10&  Sioltao,  ABa-nd-deen  (JI,)  Shah  Bahminee,  died  in  1457,  and  was 

.  SDOoeeded  by  his  iott« 

11th  Saltan,  Hnmaioon  Shah  Bahminee,  commonly  called  Zalim,  or  the 

tyrint,  who  died  the  yiotfm  of  passion  and  cruelty  hi  1460^ 

aii4  was  snoeeeded  by  his  son. 
Itth  Mtan,  Kiiam  Shafai  Bahminee,  died  in  1462,  and  was  succeeded 

by  his  brother. 
ISth  MittB,  Mi^nmmad  Shah  Bahmfaiee^  who  died'  in  1482,  and  waa 

aaceeedad  by  his  son* 
litk  BoltMS,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahminee,  who  died  in  1518,  and  his  son^ 
Ifith  SoUmi,  AhSMd  Shah  Bahminee,  waa  his  nominal  saccessor,  who 

died  two  yean  afterwards,  or  in  1520,  and  to  fiU  his  place. 
iSth  BoUaft,  AUa-od-deen  (IIL)  was    set  up   aa  saccessor,    bat  was 

afterwards  strictly  oonfined  in  1526,  when  Knlleem  OoUa 

Bahminee  was  the  last  oa  whom  the  title  waa  conferred, 

and  with  him  ended  the  Bahminee  dynasty. 

*  llMre  are  at  preaont  foor  eras  used  in  the  Mahratta  country  besides 
the  Chrlrtlan — ri^.,  1,  the  SKalitahan;  2,  the  Soortunjot  Arabic  year; 
3,  the  Pmlee  J9U ;  and  4,  the  Eaj-AhUkik,  or  from  the  date  of 
8iTaJea*8  asoencung  the  throne. 

The  Hindoo  day  and  night  contain  60  ghutkas,  commencing  from 
the  time  o<  tbe  morning  when  objects  at  hand  are  discernible  ;  there- 
tee,  the  name  of  the  dav  by  this  method  will  not  always  l>e  the  same 
as  witti  «8 :  for  oor  Sunday  morning  at  1,  2,  or  3  a.m.  would  be  the 
latter  part  of  their  Saturday. 

The  SHrg,  ot  ouftivator*8  year,  always  commences  in  the  beginning 

«f  our  month  ctf  Juns^  oorrssponding  with  the  end  of  the  Hindoo  month 

W0fikaAf  or  beghming  of  Jesht,    Although  the  Hindoo  year  is  lunar, 

it  is  adjorted  to  the  solar  time  by  the   interyention  of  the  Adheeh 
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The  new  Sultan  was  obliged  from  his  situation:  to 
conciliate  the  people  of  the  country,  and  he  either 
bestowed  hereditary  lands  and  immunities  on  the  leading 
men,  or  confirmed  them  in  those  they  already  enjoyed  as 
Deshmookhs  and  Deshpandyas.  He  likewise  appears  to 
have  conferred  some  &ub(miinate  military  rank  on  a  few 
of  the  chiefs,*  and  to  have  appropriated  lands  in  jagheer 
for  the  maintenance  of  small  bodies  of  horse;  but  suoh 
lands  seem  to  have  always  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  greater  Mahomedan  jagheerdar,  himself  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  a  great  province.  By  such  means  did 
the  Sultan  bind  the  natives  of  the  country  to  his  interest. 
He  had  obtained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Maharashtra,  except  the  Conoan-Ghaut-Mahta  jQrom  the 
Poorundhur  range  of  hills  to  the  Humkassee  river,  whichy 
together  with  the  coast  from  Dabul  to  Cape  Ramas,  was 
not  entirely  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans  for  upwards  of 
a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Deccan  monarehy. 

Muheen^  or  interoalary  month,  being  oiM  month  oonnted  twioe  cftn  in 
6Yery  fourth  year ;  and  again  farther  eorreoted  by  throwing  out  one 
month  from  one  year  in  eyery  three  oyeles  of  SO  years  each,  or  ISO  years. 
The  month  thrown  out  is  termed  JTt Ay-euw,  or  the  deficient  month. 

By  calculation,  it  appean  that  the  Soorsun  (generally  written 
Bhuhoorsun  by  the  Muisulmans)  waa  introduced  on  the  Mirg,  in  Heejrea 
746,  which  ccrreepondi  with  A.D.  lS44-i5,  uid  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  mnit  haye  originated  with  Hobummad  Tughluk  Shah.  It  was 
much  more  like  his  oharaoter  than  that  of  the  Bmperor  Akber  to  in- 
troduce so  useless  an  innovation  ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Akber  that 
the  Fusslee  era  commenced  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbnddah,  and  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Deccan  by  his  grandson,  Shah.  Jehan,  in  the  year 
of  the  Heejree  1047,  or  A.D.  1637-38.  The  Soorsun  and  Fusslee  eras  are 
merely  solar  years,  setting  out  with  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  Heejree 
when  they  commenced,  but  without  makixui;  allowance  in  future  reckon- 
ing for  the  difference  between  the  solar  andlunar  years^  by  wldch  means 
they  differ  ratiier  more  than  three  years  eyery  century.  Both  the 
SoorsttD  and  Fusslee  are  called  Mirg,  or  the  hu^>andman*s  year,  from 
their  commencing  at  the  season  when  the  fields  bi^in  to  be  sown. 

*  Humak  Pohl  and  Sam  Raje  Ghatkay  had  small  mnnsubs  of  from 
200  to  300  horse ;  there  were  othen^  but  their  names  are  not  lmown«— 
Mahratta  MS8. 
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!niere  were   very  few  insurrections   occasdoned   by  the 
natives  of  the  country  against  their  Mahomedan  rulers : 

the  first  took  place  durinxr  the  reign  of 

AJD   1366  o  o 

Sultan  Mohummud  Shah,  abotit  the  year 
1366,  or  after  his  return  firom  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Camatie.  -- 

The  insurrection  alluded  to  was  headed  by  one  of  his 
own  officers,  named  Bahram  Khan  Muzenderanee.  The 
drcumstances  winch  gave  rise  to  it  were  the  report  of  the 
Sultan's  death,  and  the  absence  of  the  troops  from 
Doulutabad  upon  the  Gamatio  expedition.  Bahram  Khan 
was  incited  to  this  rebeUion  by  a  Mahratta  chief,  named 
Jadow,*  who  was  probably  a  relation  or  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  rajas,  as  he  is  termed  chief  of  the  Naiks,  and 
the  Jadows  are  still  Deshmookhs  in  that  part  of  the  countiy. 
'The  insnrgents  were  joined  by  the  raja  of  Buglana,  whilst 
other  chie&  in  Berar,  with  true  Mahratta  policy,  secretly 
sent  reinforcements  of  troops.  Bahram  Khan  seized  on 
all  the  collections  he  could  obtain,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  district,  which  firom  the  time  of  Kafoor  appears  to  have 
got  the  name  of  Maharasht,t  fell  into  his  hands. 

Mohummud  Shah  sent  remonstrances,  and,  from  a 
personal  regard  for  Bahram  Khan,  offered  him  the  most 
frvonrable  terms  ;  but  as  he  was  under  Mahratta  influence, 
he  did  not  comply  with  the  Sultan's  offers.  The  insurgents 
marched  to  Pyetun,  where  they  collected  a  great  crowd  of 

*  In  SooU's  Inmalation  it  ii  Geodeo.  In  some  copies  of  Ferishta  it 
ll  Gorfaid  dec  ;  bnt  FeriBhta  uys  the  chief  of  the  Naiks  was  a  descendant 
of  tha  raja  of  Deogorh.  Bam  deo  Rao  Jadow  waa  the  raja  of  Deogorh, 
afloofdiag  to  all  Hindoo  MSS.,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  chief's 
aa&M  may  ha^a  been  Goyind  deo  Jadow. 

t  nila  name  has  gives  rise  to  conjectores ;  it  was  probably  aoma 
naiaQ  tract  about  where  Dhoolia  now  li^  in  Gandeish,  in  the  possMiion 
of  aooM  ICahratta  polygar.  It  is  not  sach  a  misnomer  aa  Eoropeans 
haye  been  gnilty  of  in  caUing  Toolava,  Caaara,  though  both  names  are 
to  be  aoeoonted  for  in  a  aimilsr  manner,— See  Wilks,  yol.  L 
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needy  adventurers,  such  as  appear  to  bare  -at  all  times 
swarmed  in  the  Deccan. 

"^  The  advanced  force  which  composed  .the  bulk  of  the 
Sultan's  armj,  was  commanded  bj  Mosnud  Ali  Khan 
Mohummud,  a  veteran  officer,  who,,  not  choosing  to 
engage  hastily,  halted  at  Sewgaom,  a  few  miles  from 
Pyetun.  When  encamped  there,  Bahram  Khan  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  him ;  but  <»i  finding  Miuu»ud  Ali  on 
his  guard,  he  injudiciously  returned  to  his  own  lines,  thus 
showing  the  enemy  his  weakness,  and  leaving  his  own 
troops  to  suppose  that  their  chief  was  doubtful  of  the  result 
[of  an  equal  engagement  The  consequence  was,  of  course,, 
fatal.  Musnud  Ali  immediately  prepared  to  attack  him^ 
and  sent  intelligence  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  hunting 
among  the  hills  in  rear  of  the  army,  that  be  was  about  to 
engage  the  rebels.  The  Sultan  immediatdiy  galloped 
forward,  and  joined  his  troops  just  as  the  battle  was^ubput 
to  commence;  The  news  of  his  arrival  qu^Ued  ih%  insur- 
rection. The  raja  of  Buglana  instantly  fled,  and  the  others 
followed  ;  Bahram  Khan  and  Jadow  first  sought  refuge 
in  Doulutabad,  and  afterwards  in  Guzerat,  beyond  i^ 
pursuit  of  their  enemies*  This  was  the  only  insurrection 
of  any  consequence  in  Maharashtra  up  to  the  period  when 
the  Bahminee  dynasty  began  to  decline,  when  some  of  the 
garrisons,  composed  of  Mahrattas,  took  an  opportuniiy  of 
throwing  off  their  allegiance.* 

In  1396,  the  dreadful  famine,  distinguished  from  all 

others  by  the  name  o{  the  Doorga  Dewee^ 

oommenced  in    Maharashtra.      It  lasted, 

according  to  Hindoo  legends,  fcHr  12  years.    At  the  end  of 

that  time  the  periodical  rains  returned ;  but  whole  districts 

were  entirely  depopulated,  and  a  very  scanty  revenue  wa& 

*  rsriihta. 
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obtained  firom  the  territory  between  the  Godaverj  and 
Eistna  for  upwards  of  30  years  afterwards.  The  hill  forts 
and  strong  places,  previously  conquered  by  the  Mahome- 
dansy  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  polygars  and  robbers ; 
and  the  returning    cnltivators   were  driven   from  their 

villages.*  An  army  was  sent  in  the  year 
1429,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah 
Wullee  Bahminee,  to  extirpate  the  banditti,  to  give  security 
to  the  people,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  country.  This 
expedition  was  commanded  by  MuIlik-ool-Tijar,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  hereditary  Deshmookhs  of  the  districts, 
wherever  they  remained,  and  an  experienced  Bramin  named 
Dadoo  Nursoo  Eallay.  Their  first  operations  were  against 
some  Samoosees  in  Kuttao  Des,  and  a  body  of  banditti  that 
nifestedt  the  Mahdew  hills.  The  army  next  marched 
towards  Waee,  reduced  several  forts,  and  even  descended 
into  the  Goncan  ;t  but  Mullik-ool-Tijar  appears  on  this 
occasion  to  have  crossed  the  Ghauts  without  penetrating 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  On  his 
return  to  Beder,  Dadoo  Nursay,  and  a  Turkish  eunuch  of 
the  court,  were  lefl  to  arrange  the  country  and  recal  the 
]nhabitants.§  As  the  former  boundaries  of  villages  were 
forgotten,  Dadoo  Nursay,  in  fixing  new  limits,  extended 
them  very  much,  and  threw  two  or  three  villages  into  one. 
Lands  were  given  to  all  who  would  cultivate  them  :  for  the 
£r8t  year  no  rent  was  required  ;    and  for  the  second  a 

*  Mabrmlta  MSS^  and  a  finnan  in  poaaeBsion  of  one  of  the  Waaa 
Dtdimookhs. 

t  KahratU  MSS. 

t  Feriahta. 

{  Fiom  Eallay*!  rorname,  which  Bonnds  like  Kala  (blaok),  thMe  two 
•ra  laid  lo  have  been  called  the  blaok  and  white  eunnohs— ELala  Khcjeh 
and  Gora  Khojeh.  European  Tarka  early  found  their  way  to  the 
Xahomedan  court  in  the  Deccan. 
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tobra*  full  of  grain  for  each  beeffa^yraa  all  that  was  demand* 
ed.  But  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  mere  temporary 
relief  from  the  heavy  contributions  which  the  banditti  of  the 
Ghaut-Mahta  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  there  could  be  no  effectual  security  afforded  to 
the  villages  until  the  whole  of  the  hill  forts  should  be  reduced.^ 

A  second  expedition  was  sent  in  1436,  under   Dilawur 

Khan  :  but  little  having  been  effected  by 
him,  a  third  was  prepared  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mullik-ool-Tijar,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Alla-ud- 
deen  (II.)  Bahminee,  and  during  the  administration  of 
Meamun  Oolla  Deccanee,  who  formed  a  plan  of  reducing 
not  only  the  hill  forts  in  the  Syhadrce  range,  but  likewise 
the  unsubdued  part  of  the  Conean  to  the  southward  of  DabuL 

Mullik-ool-Tijar,  having  undertaken  the  conduct-of  the 
war,  marclied  at  the  head  of  a  choice  body  of  troops,  the 
flower  of  the  Decean  army.  This  officer  began  on  a  system- 
matic  plan  of  conquering  and  regulating  the  country  to  be 
subdued.     He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Chakun,§ 

*  A  tobra  is  a  leather  bag  used  to  feed  hories,  by  putting  in  the  grain 
and  tjing  it  on  the  mouth  by  a  thoug  which  pftsees  over  the  horee*v 
head  like  a  head-stall,  sod  is  fastened  by  putting  it  through  a  ruaniog 
noose  on  one  side  of  the  tobra.  It  is  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of 
every  Mahratta  horseman. 

t  A  Beega,  according  to  the  present  measnrement,  approaches  to 
within  l-l&th  of  an  acre  ;  under  some  of  the  Mahomedan  states  it  waa 
much  smaller. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 

§  Chakun  Is  a  small  fort  18  miles  north  from  Poona.  It  is  neaily 
square,  with  towers  at  the  angles  and  centres  of  the  faces ;  it  has  a 
good  ditch  about  30  feet  wide  and  15  deep,  but  wet  on  tbe  north  side 
only  ;  the  walls  are  high,  the  parapet  and  rampart  narrow,  and  the 
towers  confined.  There  is  but  one  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  place 
through  five  or  six  gateways  ;  and  there  is  a  mud  outwork  which  also 
has  a  ditch.  I  mention  it  particularly  on  account  of  its  reputed 
antiquity  ;  for  al though  it  probably  is  the  fort  built  by  HulUk-ool-Tijar, 
according  to  concurring  Hindoo  legends  it  was  constructed  by  aa 
Abyssinisn  polygar,  A.D.  1295.  Ae  to  how  he  got  there  they  do  aol 
pretend  to  account. 
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and  raised  a  fort  near  the  city  of  Joonere.  Thence  he 
aent  ont  detachments,  at  different  times,  into  the  Concan, 
and  rednced  several  rajas  to  subjection.  At  length  he 
moved  in  person  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  laid  siege 
to  a  fort,  the  r^ja  of  which  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself 
up  with  all  his  family. 

This  rajahs  surname  was  Sirkay  ;  and  he  was,  without 

doubt,  a  descendant  of  that  polygar  who  obtained  posses* 

flion  of  the  range  of  country  about  the  source  of  the  Kistna? 

/  after  the  raja  of  Panalla  was  conquered  in  the  beginning 

}     of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  raja  Singin. 

Mullik-K>ol-'Tijar  ^insisted  on  the  rajahs  renouncing  his 
own  fai^  and  embracing  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  The 
enraged  out  subtle  raja,  with  the  true  policy  of  a  Mahratta 
when  he  intends  deadly  vengeance,  humbly  represented 
that  there  existed  oetween  him  and  the  raja  of  Singur,* 
a  fort  in  the  territory  of  Kondan,t  a  family  competition 
and  rivalry,  and  that  they  were  near  relations ;  that  should 
he  embrace  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the  raja  of  Kondan 
remain  in  power  without  the  loss  of  his  caste,  he  should 
become  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  and  that  his  rival  would 
ezdte  rebellion  and  triumph  over  him.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  that  Kondan  should  first  be  taken  and  bestowed 
on  himself,  or  one  of  his  relations,  when  he  promised  not 
only  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam,  but  to  remit  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and  assist  in  controlling  all  those 
rajas  that  might  hereafter  fail  in  their  allegiance. 

This  proposal  was  blindly    acceded  to.      The  troops 

•  lithrattft  MSS. 

t  Probably  the  fort  of  Singarh,  eight  miles  south  of  PooDa.  It  was 
ealled  Kondaneh  by  the  MabomedaDS,  but  afterwards  by  Sivajee 
obanged  to  Siugurh.  In  Scott^s  Trsnslation  it  is  written  Eelneb. 
Kelneh  ia  tiie  mwiem  Vi8ha1g:urh,  and  certainly  lies  in  a  situation  much 
more^rewmbliogthedesoriptioQ  of  the  country,  as  given  by  Ferishta, 
tiimn  Singorh. 
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marched  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade^  treacheroosljr 
beset  in  the  night,  and  nearly  7,000  Mahomedans,  together 

with  their  general,  when  buried  in  sleep^ 

A.D,  1453.  •   1  1  J       T_  xT- 

were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the 
Mahrattas.  The  remainder  of  the  Sultan's  army  retreated  ; 
the  Sirkay  family  regained  possession  of  their  country,  and 
for  a  period  of  nearly  16  years  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  Meamun  OoUa  Deccanee. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Goa   came  into  the 

possession  of  the  rajas  of  Beejanugur  ; 

but  it  was  taken  from  them  A.D.  1469^ 
when  Khajeh  Jehan  Grawan,  in  the  reign  of  Mohummud 
Shah,  undertook  an  expedition  which  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  Goa,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  that  strong  country  which  is  included  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Maharashtra. 

The  tract  so  reduced  remained  but  a  very  short  time 
under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty.  The 
structure  that  had  been  founded  and  reared  by  Alla-nd- 
deen  continued  to  be  built  up  by  his  successors  ;  but  the 
pile  soon  became  too  lofty  to  sustain  its  own  weight  with- 
out a  broader  basis ;  and  the  great  addition  of  territory  to 
the  eastward,  which  was  acquired  by  the  victories  of 
Mohummud  Shah  over  the  raja  of  Orissa,  brought  on 
a  crisis  which  could  only  terminate  in  reform  or 
revolution. 

The  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  is  1526  ;  but 

long  before  that  period,  there  were  in  fact 

five  separate  states  under  Mahomedan 
kings  in  the  Deccan  :  —1,  Edil  Shahee,  or  Beejapoor ; 
2,  Kootub  Shahee,  Golcondah,  or  Hyderabad  ;  3,  Ummad 
Shahee,  or  Berar  ;  4,  Nizam  Shahee,  or  Ahmednugur  ; 
and  5,  Bureed  Shahee,  or  Ahmedabad  Beder.    Of  Uiese 
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fire  independent  states,  which  sprang  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  first  Mabomedan  kingdom,  only  three  existed 
at  the  period  when  the  Mahratta  people  began  to  emerge 
from  subjugation,  and  to  be  conspicuous  as  actors  in  the 
afikirs  of  India. 

The  history  of  these  Mahomedan  kingdoms,  as  far  as 
regards  the  detail  of  events,  is  already  accessible  to  the 
public*  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Bahminee  dynasty,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  states  alluded  to,  are  connected  with  our 
subject,  and  must  be  introduced  as  conducive  to 
perspicoiiy. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  Sultan's  death  in  1357,  the 
dominion  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Deccan  extended 
over  ahnost  the  whole  of  Maharashtra  :  a  small  portion  of 
Telingana,  together  with  Baichore  and  Moodgul  in  the 
Camatic,  were  also  in  their  possession.  When  Mohummud 
Shah  Bahminee  succeeded  to  the  throne,  one  of  his  first 
arrangements  was  to  divide  his  country  into  four  parts, 
which  he  termed  Turufs ;  and  to  each  he  appointed 
a  governor,  who  was  styled  Turufdar. 

In  the  course  of  130  years,  the  territory  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  conquests  from  the  neighbouring 
rajas  of  Beejanugur,  Telingana,  the  Concan  polygars,  the 
raja  of  Orissa,  and  others, — the  governments  of  all,  except 
Beejanugur,  having  been  almost  entirely  subverted  ;  but 
the  original  four  divisions,  subject  to  the  defects  attendant 
on  old  establishments  never  revised,  had  been  so  greatly 
enlarged,  that  the  governors  became  too  powerful  to  be 
eithw  controlled  or  superintended.     Under  such  circum- 

*  Scott'8  Trinilatioii  of  Ferisbta. 
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Btanoes    ihe  application    of  a  remedy  is    very    difficult. 

About  the  year  1478  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Khtgeh  Jehan  Gawan,  the  able  minis- 
ter of  Mohnmmud  Shah,  to  divide  the  authority,  and  to 
preserve  a  due  insight  into  the  affairs  of  each  province. 
His  plan  will  be  best  understood  by  showing  the  original 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  new  sub-divisions  which 
he  projected.  The  names  of  the  governors  appointed  to 
each  are  added ;  and  this  abstract  is  recommended  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader. 

Old  DivUumt.  New  Diviriofu, 

Ist.  JMburgor'^t  which,  as  of  all  the  rest,  two  govemmentB  were 

fonned  : — 

let.    Beejapoor — with  maDy  districts  as  far  as  the 

Beema,  and  inoludlDg  Rafohoie 
and  Moodgul,    To  this  Kbajeh 
Jehan  Qawan  was  himself  ap- 
pointed. 
2nd.    Ahsonabad — which  included  Eulburga  and 

Bugger,  Kuldroog  and  Sholapoori 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Abyssinian     eunucb,     Dastoor 
Beenar. 
2nd.  Doututahad^—Ztd,    Doulotabad— of  which  Eusoof  Adil  Khaa 

Sawee  was  appointed  governor, 
ith.    Joonere — with  the  Ck>ncan,  and  the  districts 

as  far  south  as  Goa  and  Balgaom 
were  conferred  on  Fukhir-ool- 
Moolk. 
Srd.    IhUnganoiSih.    Bajamundree— Mausulipatam,      Pilkondah, 

Oureah,    and  other  places 

were  held  in  the  name  of 

Kizam-ool-Moolk  Byheree. 

6th.    WaiUDgole— was  given  in  charge  to  Aaia 

Khan. 
4th.    JBerar,-^      7th«    Qawel— was    placed    under     Futih     Oolla 

Bmmad-ool*Moolk. 
8th.    liahoor.— Under  the  Abyssinian^  Ehodawund 

Khan, 
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In  order  to  preserve  an  insight  into  the  affairs  of  these 
governments,  the  revenues  of  several  places,  in  each  of  the 
eight  divisions,  were  reserved  for  the  Saltan's  private 
expenses,  and  particular  collectors  appointed  to  manage 
them. 

Had  these  measures  been  steadilj  superintended  for  any 
length  of  time,  a  due  ascendancy  in  the  head  of  the  state 
might  long  have  been  preserved;  but  Khajeh  Jehan's 
influence  could  not  withstand  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
by  whom  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life ;  he 
was  falaely  accused  by  them,  and  rashly  and  wrongfully 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Mohummud  Shah. 

The  evils  against  which  his  measures  were  calculated  to 
provide  were  hastened  by  this  event  The  chiefis,  who  had 
been  the  enemies  of  Khajeh  Jehan,  only  remained  with 
the  Sultan  in  hopes  of  enlarging  their  own  power  by  the 
ruin  of  those  who  were  the  friends  of  the  late  minister. 
Nizam-ool-MooIk  Byheree  was  the  person  supposed  to 
have  laid  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Khajeh  Jehan. 
The  origin  and  the  career  of  Nizam-ool-'Moolk  are  remark- 
able :  he  was  the  son  of  a  Bramin  Koolkurnee  of  the  town 
of  Pathree,*  and  accompanied  his  father  to  the  Camatio 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  famine  at  their  native  place. 
When  residing  in  that  country,  the  Bramin  boy  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mahomedan  troops,  in  one  of  the 
expeditions  of  Ahmed  Shah  Wullee  Bahminee,  and  brought 
MB  a  slave  to  that  Sultan,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  Mussul- 
man, and  named  MuUik  Hoossein.  In  the  reign  of  Mo- 
hummud Shah,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Huzaree,  or 
commander  of  1,000  horse,  and  by  degrees,  attained  high 

*  Sitoated  in  the  distriot  of  the  same  name,  north  of  the  Godarexy. — 
Farishta,  Mahratta  MSS ,  and  Huqeequt-i-Hindooitan,  a  modem  oom- 
pendiom  by  Luximoa  Narain,  of  Hyderabad* 
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sitoationSy  till  at  length,  by  the  recommendation  of  Khajeh 
Jehan,  he  was,  with  the  title  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  Teiingana,  a  portion  of  which  was 
assigned  to  him  in  jagheer.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  got  his  son, 
Mollik  Ahmed,  appointed  his  deputy  in  the  provinces ; 
whilst  he  himself  remained  with  the  Sultan,  plotting  the 
fool  deed  by  which  he  cut  off  the  benefactor  that  had  raised 
him,  and  deprived  the  country  which  he  served  of  a  man 
deservedly  respected.  But  although  his  ambition  was  thus 
temporarily  gratified,  a  worse  fate  was  reserved  for  him- 
self; he  was,  in  the  end,  treacherously  murdered  by  a 
wretch  whom  he  had  rescued  from  misery  and  elevated  to 
power. 

After  the  death  of  Khajeh  Jehan,  the  principal  governors 
paid  no  respect  to  the  authority  of  Mohummud  Shah  ;  -and 
although  some  of  them  preserved  a  show  of  obedience,  they 
gradually  assumed  independence. 

Hence  arose  those  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan,  the  sub- 
jugation of  which  for  a  very  long  period  employed  the 
descendants  of  Timour,  and  during  the  struggle  the  Ma- 
homedans,  whilst  exhausting  themselves,  were  gradually 
exciting  that  turbulent  predatory  spirit,  which,  though  for 
ages  smothered,  was  inherent  in  the  Hindoo  natives  of 
Maharashtra  ; — in  this  manner  the  contention  of  their 
conquerors  siirred  tliose  latent  embers,  till,  like  the  parched 
grass,  kindled  amid  the  forests  of  the  Syhadree  mountains, 
^ey  burst  forth  in  spreading  flame,  and  men  afiEu:  off 
wondered  at  the  conflagration* 
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10IJIJB&  <9/fa»T0af^/»iw  €A«  <Af^  kingdoms  cf  Ahmednuffury 
3mfap90r^  <aid  €hlc(miah'^The  term  JDeccan  at  now 
mA^^Rmgmtf  mnlt$'durinff  the  Axteenih  tenitwry. — 
FeiHe  j^tmimmed  by .  Makrattae.^^PotiugueBe  appear  on 
Ae  MMbcKT  ^HM'^'im  the  ehores  •  of  Maharciehira'^hey 
idbi  OM^^The  kbiff'  ifAkmednugur  appoints  a  Bramin 
kk  PMneOy  or  priinu  minister.'^iTie  hxng  of  Beqapoor 
Ulmmee  sUm  it  prrfereMsfor  the  natives  of  Maharashtra. 
'-^Caoaby.-^SUUdars  and  Bargeers.-^Portuguese  ravage 
As  aaaeiif  and  leey  eonirtbuiions. — Battle  of  Telikotta. — 
Beejmmgur  SUAe  eubveried.-^The  kings  of  Beejapoor  and 
Ahmednugur  attack    the  Portuguese    without    success. — 
Mahariuhtray  A.D.  157 Sypossessed^  with  some  exceptions^  by 
.   fieftgf^pr  euiid  4hmedmug^.-^r\EMenit  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Be^ipp9<^f.  Alkttkisdinngufrj  .and  Gokondah. — Internal  adr 
mi$ns^ratiion»TrI%e  Mahrattas  under  these  states  frequently 
^fgfksed  to  et^  ^lAtr«r-3%d  principal  Mahratta  families 
^i^ndet  jBpiffapoor  and  Akmednugur — same  account  of  each 
famUjfg  pOfticuMy  that  of  Bhonslay. — The  Mogh^l  inoor- 
siomyfi^ihe  purp(^of  subjugaMng  the  Deecan  staiesf  had 
grepi  ii^umoem^  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas. — State  of  the 
J}eseanwlm^,thMnper<n'A]d>er projected  its  conquest — at 
hisdeqthf  A^D^  X60iy  in  possession  of  apart  of  the  territory 
if  Jfizam  J^hahi — MuUik  Umber — his  regency.-^Lookhjee 
Jadow  Rao. — Death  cf  MiMik  Umber  and  of  Ibrahim 
AdU  Shah. — Shahjee  Bhonslay, — Atahratias  fast  rising 
isda  cansequenee.  ^^ Accession  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah. — 
ISitih  Khan  succeeds  his  fatlier. — Mvllik  Umber  is  con^ 
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fined  by  Mcrtiza  Nizam  Shah. — Murder  of  Lookhjee 
Jadow  Rao, — Death  of  tlie  Emperor  Jth/omgeer^  and  aeees" 
eion  of  his  aouj  Shah  ^Jehan^TjKhan  Jehan  Lodiy  hie 
rebellion  and  death. — Shahjee  Bhonelay  enters  the  Moghid 
service. — Alliance  betwixt  Mor^iza  Ni^omShak' oliAdiht 
king  of  Pe^ftpooT.' — Army^  {rf.Me^qppcir  ^di§f^fJtpd  bjf  4he 
Moglni,ls,—:J^utih  Kifcn  mt^^^diersi  M(>rtim\J^V^ 
negotioffis  wUh  the  emperpf^-^yobtqine  B^m$  :di4fict^  pi^- 
.  ously  promised  to  Shalijee.^Shohjee,  ti^ .  4uyiMi^  ^j^^  dthe 
wrmy  qf  B&yapoor.--FMtih  J^lka^.  tre(¥sh$frMs1^.  b^^ks 
mth  the  J4qghuls.r—Si^e  q^^s^jir^^^pfid^ii^  — 

Moghds  repvlsed  b^ore  J^prindf^  ai^c^^peUii  0i^^^ 
to  Burhanpoor.-^  Shahjee' s  regfney.-^hah  J^hanl^e^pciUcy. 
—  War  with  Bee^poor — peace,  ^(mclMd^ldrrrUin^ 
maintains  a  desultory  vjarfarerri^  at,  kt^.  cptsy^eUed  to 
yieldy  and  enter  the  sepnce  of  JBie^apooe:.-r^fyid  qf\the 
Bylieree  dynasty.  ,  .\  \L 


- .  ^ .    » 


By  the    distribution  of  ihe^governmente  '  imdeff  the 
^  administration  .of  KhsfO^ '  JahsR\  Qa^^an, 

Eusoof  Adil  'Khan  B^wee  was,  a^  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  >^Mptor,^  appointed  to 
Doulutabad;  but  upon  the^xiMlbof  ibat  ^unikMry  ^^ho 
had  been  his  patron  alid  mtiioiate^'friend)'  Adil  £hatt  was 
remoyed  to  the  goTemmen^»  of  Beq'apdot,  wbnle>  several 
eircttmstances  oombined  to  strength^  'Ifis^  powef  f  till;  in 

the  year  148B/ 4io  assiuned  tii^  eiisfgns  of 
royalty,'     Stich  was  Ai^  origin  of ^the 
kings    of  Beejapoor,    weU  -  known    by    their  '  ^Deccan 
appellation  of  tiie  Edil  Shahe^  dynas^y^^    ~  '* 


.       V 


*  The  Moghuls  never  moknbwlfKlged  their Htfe  to  8hah  (that  ifl»  king)  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  all  Moghul  writings,  the  iovereigns  of  Beejapoi^  are 
onij  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adil  Khan, 
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Kkud  SUMlcoeifijrbim^dTnMty,  was  Mnllik  Ahmed, 
tfie  Ma(><ff- 4ut;NiflMIi-H}id-]lioolk  By^iorrie  atigniBtized  as 
thk  ]iriMf|)||l;iii8tigii0it!  Jnitha  mardar  of  Ehajeh  Jehui' 

aa|«M.>ni:      ■>■■■!      U'-\      -1     i:"-    ■  ;     I    ;    i... 

Kiz«m-«ol-Hoolk  havrng  snocdedfld  to  Uis  office  of  tit» 
dtNiai|ft^,pWuMrr'*Wi'lwn«£,b7  *ha  willof  Mohnmnmd 
SJlf^illMWW.PWfliWW'**  to  biBBOii,  SolUA  JWnnobdj- 
obtaiiwd  Sheer  and  ouier  distriota  in  additiov  to  Iub  fotiiier; 
extensive  jagticer  ;  and  Mnllik '  Ahmed^-who  Iiad  been  his 
fathes'a  deputy  ia  the  latelf-acqaired  ^rritoiy  of  Baji^ 
iTjimdree  and  Oureali,  being,  recalled  thence^  -waa  seat  to 
the  northward,  and  appears, to  haraheld  a  general  enlarge 
of  tbe  territory  coniprehended  in  tite  distriota  (tf  Doolutar 
l^ad  and  Joonore  by  the  arruigementsof  1478. 

When  his  father,  Nizaia-o<^Moolk,  was  mordered, 
lUullik  Ahmed  rebelled ;  aitd,  having  assamed  indepen- 
deaee,  deHed  all  the  eifortsof  Uahmood' Shah  Bahmine* 
to  reduce  him. 

Kootabrofd-Hoolk,  Tprufdar  «f   TdiogaDa,  to  which 

'    '  govemmient  he  was  appointed  in  the  year 

,...,  ^  .':..,;■  i't  ■  I  '.149$»BtyJied  himself  Saltan,  and  mounted 

Uw  throne  of  Gohmtalih  in  IdlS  onder  the  title  of  Kootab' 

Shah.    "\       .,      , 

'tKs£Utder  of' tbeJBwir  State  was  FntihOolla  Ummad- 
ool-Moolk,  gOTomor  «f  that  proviace.  The  Ummad 
SbalMb  d^nUtttylaRtfld  till  1574, ^h^  Berar  was  conquered 
Vad'wnezod^'Uie  territoiy  of  Afamednogur  by  UortiEa 
Niadn  flhofil' 

The  Bnreed  Shahee  dynasty  lasted  a  still  shorter  period 

*  Ob*  el  Am  dtutloDA  by  ifbidb  ttiiam^I-U oolk  HottKbd  to  powtr 
wu  that  4I  IwTuig  ehug»  wE  Uia  rojal  fakoair ;  Um  BthMM  M>C  a 
^•oiaaaf  MKk  nnoh  DMd  in  the  D«ccaii,  h*  obtatDed  ths  nanavf 
ajiano  boB  (bat  oiicoiutaaM.  ' 


to 


vnrroiT  of  rai  MAHiATMai 


[jbBiF.  n* 


by  Umeer  Bmeed,  wfaoas  infliieiies'  #u(  <obta!flMd  bj^  las 
ocmtrol  oiv«r  tibe  kfaig's  person ;  Uietanriteiy 'he  poiaesKeA 
oevtar  extended  beyond  Bedev^  Kidbm^  «id  a  lbf#  of  tibe 
adjoining  districts;  the    greater    part    was    aftefwaiv^ 

aiAiQxed  to  Beejapbdr.'  v-ml!  .:;<)<.;;.  r...  ,..,-  ;.' 

1  She  fltree  statei,  therefore^  ^teor»  lAttfieJIately  itk^lirtifetbA 
vith  otirlitA!^,  ai^  tikMM9  of  BeefHikMr ^  JJU^^ 
andGoloondak*   '  '.,.•,.  i  ii-. •..-;;.  J  •«  .      • 

But  before  proceeding  forilieri  ft  is  At  to  nj^ri^'the 
reader  thai  the  term  Deccan,  as  it .  presenii  viei  by  all 
elasseSy  is  diffisrent  firom  the  andent  l^doo  iii^b{fication^ 
triiieh,  we  have  seen,  inchxded  the  wkble  tract  of  the  tfve 
gratod  divisioas  of  the  Indian  pemnsiila.  Bwrop^afis  h$Te 
adopted  the  Mafaomedan  deftbition  ;  and 'the  liiod^ 
0eocaii  comprises  most  of  Telingana,;  fiatt'  of  tl6|idwat|^^ 
and  that  large  portion  of  Maharashtra  which  is  abote'  tho 
weetern  range  of -Ohants,  and  which  extenid^  from  the 
Nerbuddah  to  the  Eistna. 

,  •■•t  ...  ^•,•■.^,l 

We  AM  now  take  albrief  review'of  events  daring'£he 


'  «  AIMIioftiienrliioet'of  etolidyiiS8ty;>irilhf&«fdstef  of  their  raigii 
^  U>  Uiq  epa  ol  ttQslxt^tii^#e$tt]4^  MsfjIWinri^n  i 


ft'! 


Beejapoor,  n  SdU  ahrt^b;ti"|gS^'??a;; 


■^— ^w**"»" 


Qolooii4ab.  Off  KoelRb 


<ii        Ifi 


F^N*»^" 


mmJ. 


^•••^ 


Shiih,  Msamed  indepeur 

•  tewtjsl^.    DM  iA 

1510. 


the  tiUe  of  Ahmed  Ni-     ooI-MooUc.     easnmed 
■Mahoo^Bfe^Dfhtffitii  •  >  tndepeednee  iii  151% 


tiUe  of  Ahmed  Ni- 

aeeiii  151I( 
•Momed  independenoe  ud  jm  iMmiyatwl 
aboat  1487|tiia  died  in     inz59i« 


2ad.  Saltan  Ismeel  Adi] 
8heh  ioeeeeded  his  fit- 
thti,  and  died  in  1664. 


2od.  SolttuBooaUieaNi-: 
uUttShah  SQocecdedhii 
fMher,  and  died  is  1061. 


2kid.  3oltanJamiliedsiie- 
eeeded  hb  f  ather«  and 
afleratlioit  lei^  of 
■even  meotha  wee  iee- 

k   cceded  by  hie  hvoChtfi 


Cllf •  il] 
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AJ>.  1486. 


aiirt»0iitii>omtirry^  aiklofihe  '^tatoof  the  codnta^  tsd^i^ 
inhaUtiAii dmftig 'thai penod:  li  . 

On  i&i)^i{MArtiiMiiiof  :lU[«l}ikii^^         bis  govtniment 

of  Donlutabad  and  Joonere  in  the  year 
I486)  :he  ipmd  the  rMahrajttat^  Who 
gaitiaomdtiieliiUfei^-m  state  of  le^elij  and  wasobliged 
AO;beiii^i  ai^d  ti^:  tbd  wMe  of  the  iforts  abont  Poona, 
HlolwdngHEendaiieht.  land  ho^knx^jmd  also  ikitay  in  the 
.CieMMlf  as ftrasSbnndB'SaJepooi^ which  was abdut the 
;wBthM*  iHfctretoi^  of  jths  Ahmednngni.  tepitoy^  i  : 
'flOheiptoteitoe  ael  up  .by  thetfahiattaisto  refosing^te 


-•:-r 


'I: 


i    a 


ShahMi 


am  Shfth.  niAfiMdffd  hii 
%iSer,  and  dltd  in  1669. 


Osr,  iSrwkt  depostk 


mall  SflHsaSn^hiyilAdll 
'    lfai^4iid«^iii  1607: 

■iirifirtm   hii*  fahm, 
and  wia  nmrfUrod    ^n 


j-;'. 


:'.;> 


|.  i      ^  I  ;•* 


eth.    Snlhui  Ibnium  ilidLt 


e- 


•    ■  r 


f- 


t    ,U 


•    ■  .    I  I      •    :  I 


•1  •  ■ 


ith. .  SMtMi  Mortiss  Ki- 
wun  Shah  saooaeded  hia 
f aibar.  anj  if^M  nuk  to 

dfaU  in  IC^.lJvW.^ 
and  aneccsBor. 


6tlu  SolUn  Ml 
a4in 


atfuHMa- 
■Wtab^  inio 


M.    Mfiu    IbnUite 
meFin  iiie  yaarimT 


<   . 


I.J 


WM^  aftei  a  reigo  of  tmo 
-moitthii^  put  to  icitli, 
^687. 


mud   Koolce   Kootnb 
Shah  sofioaadedrhia  fa- 
'  thar,  and  wia  mibctoad- 
ed  by  hia  brothar. 

,?''•»•»    .:•■•■■•[    (•" 
6th.    Saltan  AbdooUah 


?  - 


».-. 


6th.    Sultan  limael    Ni- 


BMbrfMfMM  bi$  ft-    samSbah,  tli*coiin*nf 
tiiar«         '  Maaran  Hooaaain»  waa 


nfiMdU'thetluEttna,biife)  t 
^efosed  by  hia  f athar. 

7th^  SaltanBoonbaaK^ 
zam  Shah  (11.),  Itho 
died  in  1694. 


•  I" 


.dL 


*  Or  Stognrb,  asalxMdy  notioeck 


f 
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Biirt«iijd«r.  the  foetsi  witB  the  ithoti^  ^C Miibmoeil  8h«b ; 
but  they  were,  perhaps,  induloed  to  faol^  W.  »fc  tke  ilti^tiga- 
tioa  of  same  42  tbei&ctiolm  Whfdi  thm  :«g|iti^  tbe  .^ourt 

Hf  BecL^*  'li    •  *.     '"oT.  .  -i'      .;''n<[    'j.j 

" !  -  Earl  J  hi  tKe  ^  tiztoMth'  oenihirj  >  a  imNkt  power  appeared, 

.  i  ?  V :  iftHowed.^  tnie^  P^lrtii^bsej  imder  tiie 
oelebratedi Yts6o  dn'Olttia,  hkd  madei  th«lr  appeirabeb  ik 
May'1408  at  ibi(  itbwi^  of  iQafibali  in  IQaral^  IfoUbail 
In  1507,  i^«ul^en^dlgemeQQifoilghtIaf  CSionle^  by  i^^ 
ihe  ibn'tf  Fi^ciia^o  de-j^^  <ltgrftt8t  'tfaeifleptoldlhe 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  Portuguese  cannon  were  first  heard 
on!thB  shores  ^'MAamahtra^  -^konle  then,  beloi^^qd..^ 
Ahmedn«gur,  and  the  country'  of  Uullik  Nizam-ool-HooIk 
jByheree  ae^nsito  haye.  been  the  qnly  ene  to  which  the 
rava^  pfPcxttngiieB^Vliq^  did  not  extend.  Itbj 
maintained  a  fi:iendly  intercourse,  for  a  good  many  yearsy 
with  the  king  of  Ahmednugur.  * 

.   4}nr  the  dOth  December  1506,.  ihe  PortngneM   fleet 
-      1608         ©BiWwd  the  riviw:  of  Babul,  imd  the  yioerby, 
"  *        'Frtthcfsto  de  Ahieyda,  who  commanded 

in  person,  having  landed  his  men^  tooky .  pjui^dered,  and 
Ibumt .the  io^ni.    But  Ae  fifvt  ierriteory  or  wlueh  the  I 
Portuguese  obtained  possession  in  Maharashtra  w^b  the   \ 
important  island  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Gba^  and 
which  belonged  to  the  terri^tory  of  Beejapoor.     , 

The  attack  on  Gkw  was  suggested  to  Alphonao  de 
Albuqerque  by  the  Hindoo  pirate  Timmojee,  a  native  of 
Toolava.t  Goa  wai^  surprised,  and  surrendered  on  the  27th 
February  1510,*  but  1m  r^etiidten/  a  few  months  after- 

■ 

.  *  DsFarim. 
t  Commonly  tonatd  by  Sdiopoaai,  Caaara* 
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wtrdB)  by  Snsooif  Adil  l^ah  in  person.*    It  wM,  how- 

AD  U1A         evei*,  ttgaito  attacked  in  the  fair  BetBon, 

'        and  finally  conqnered  by  Albnqerque  en 

Hie  S5tfa  November  ^  1510,t  ^^^  whicb    time  it    has 

leautttied  it  {KMssefiBion  of  the  PortngiieBej 

About  the  year  1529,  it  is  partteokxiy  desermg  «f  notice 

Al>  162^  ^^  Boorahan  liHlzam  Shah  ibfjBtoieed :  the 
;  *  office  of  PtftaAtJDOyi  or  {vime  minister^  on  a 
Bxttma^  w|tQiBe^namey.  aocordiii^g  to  Ferishta,  t^as  Kawer- 
aeea;  and  i)rojki  that  period  the  Eindooe'  aoquireA  gi^^at 
inflnence  in  i  the  ;Niaam  .Shahee  goyenmieoty#.  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah,  upon,  his  accesaion  to  the  throne  of^ec^oqjf, 
is  156S,[Ukewise  showed  a  great  prefereiiee  foi  ;tbe  natiycai 
oC  Mdbarashtra,  bpth  as  oiisn:  of  btufiness  and  a^  a(ddiprs. 
He  :  diBContinned  keepings  the .  aeeountB .  in  FeiBiaiiy  for 
which  he.  snbstitiited  Mabistta,  tbongfa  deeds  o£  ivipoitanoe 
were  written  in  both  languages.^  This  regulatibni.  qf 
ooi^rse,  tended  to  increase  ^  power  and  con^eque^ooe  of 
HahrajbtaOSn^nins.  Ibrahim  ^dil.  Shah  likewise  disband- 
ed: nio^P^^I<>^igi^^<>ophM^4  .<^P.I^^<1  many  x>f  the 
fipreign  nobility.  He  eiitertamed,^6,0P0j  PoffMfl. .  fff^y^j 
a|ad .  ^tn^u^ed  the  pr^tice.  of ;  cmUsting  .j^i^f^fi^*  ^^ 
wlu>ar^Bnpplied  withahorfe  by  the  st^^  orii)y  ifujl^dnals, 
instei^  .qf;  SifUdc^rs^  who  p^Rv^de  a  h|&xBe  at  tj^if  own 

la  Xf^l  the  Portuguese  mad^  a  descent  upp^  the  coast, 

AiD.  issj. "      ^^^™*  ^«'.1^1w)^pf  thetoi^na.^pm  Chick- 

lee^Tar^por  to  3iU38ein,  de8tix)yed  fi^ 
fortifications  newly  erected  there,  and  levied  contributions 
from  Tannah  and  Bombay*     Two  years  afterwards  they 

*  F«riihta.  tl>a  Fans.  %  Old  deeds. 

§  A  SUlidtr  is  tnnoh  nlore  respectable  than  a  Bargeer ;  he  if  oea- 
iidered  in  the  Mahratta  country  a  sort  of  gentleman  cBTalier. 
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todc  Danutuili  and  obliged  Sultm  Jfi4i»d|tft  o|rGu2era^ 
then  haid  pressed  bj  the  Si99|)^or  Bomaioon.  tx>  cede 
Saasein  in  petpetuity,  to  grant  pmnisiHQn  to  btmd'  k  fort 
at  iDvdj  and  to  iti^cM  them  with  tho  right  af  levying .  duties 
on  the  trade  with  the  Bed  Sea^  for  whieb  4ihejr 'jaronuded  te 
aMist  him  against  the  Mo^nk.*  :.  ^ :...  p 

Their  operations  in  Guxerat,  «fad  Hk  other  Quarters, 
^  ocenped  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese 

■  ■■  '  *  for  some  years;  but^m  1548, th#y •com- 
mitted  giwt  havoo  on  thef  boast  pf  the  Beejapoor  domi^ 
nionSi  having  destrojed  with  fire  andiswotd  the  whole  of 
•the  towns  from  the  xieighbonrfaood  of  Qoa  to  Banooote.* 
9!bey  were  invited  to  become  parties  in  a  plioi  'for 
•deposing  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah/  said  placing*  upon  the 
throne  his  brother  AbdooUah,  who  vma  then  residing 
atGh)a  nnder  tbeir  proteotien;  but  Ae^  attempt  was 
>abandoned.t  .»   ;     .t        . 

The  decisive  battle  at  TaIikiotta)t  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 
'  Diahratta  mannscripts,  Raiihika  €fiindeej 

*^^^^  which  subverted  the  BeejaiAigtir  State, 
was  fbughf  by  ih^  confederate  Mahdmiedan  powers  of  the 
Deccan  aigainM;  the  £BUdoo  army  of  the  Carnatio  in  ihe 
year  1564.  JMcvaty  amohg  the  allied  Sultans  pi-etented 
thd  kingdom  of  tJahate  from  being  totally  annihilated. 
The  brother  of  Ram  Baja  was  allowed  to  retain  a  c(msider- 
ablo  soveitigniy;  but  the  govermniBnt  never^  reeovered 
itself,  and  thciDeshmookhs,  or  zumeendars,  took  advi^itage 
of  its  Weakness  t6'  estalilish  their  own  independence.  § 

X  I  follow  the  nsoal  desigiiatioD  of  that  battle  ;  but  it  was  probablj 
fought  al  some  village  opposite  to  TbHkcitta,  aeross  theKistaa,  aad 
OQuequAiitlj  16  miles  south  oi  the  modera  Telikotta. 

§  Feri8hta.-^WiUuk 
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Kin 


1571  there  was  a  combined  attack  made  upon  the 

Portuguese  by  the  Beejapoor  imd  Ah- 

mednugur  kings.    Ali  Adil  Shah  besieged 

Goa^  and  sustained  a  very  mortifying  repulse  ;*  but  the 

defence  of  Ghoule,  which  was  besieged  by  Mortiza  Nizam 

Shah,  and  was  defended  by  Luis  Ferara  de  Andrada, 

reflected  particular  credit  on  the  Portuguese,  and,  as  is 

generally  the  case  where  a  native  army  is  defeated,  the 

Mahomedans  attributed  their  want  of  success  to  treachery,  f 

Ferishta  says  the  officers  of  Nizam  Shah  were  corrupted, 

principal^^  by  presents  of  wine.    Both  monarchs  desisted 

from  th^  attacks  ia  August  of  the  same  year,  when  Al^ 

^^         Adil  Shah's  arms  were  turned  against  some  of  the  rigas  in 

4         the  Camatic,  and  in  reducing  them  he  was  more  successful. 

r;^  ^1^  In  1573  Maharashtra  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Beeja- 

An  lAts  P^^'  "^^  Ahmednugur,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  Candeish,  which  was 
lield-  as  an  independent  principality  by  the  Sultan.. of 
Bnrhanpoor ;  the  northern  Concan,  belonging  to  Quzerat ; 
and  the  possessions  of  the  Portuguese.  The  power  of 
Beqanugur  had  been  for  ever  liumble4 ;  and  Berar  and 
Beder  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  their  more  power-, 
fkd  neighbours. 

The  three  great  Mahomedan  states  which  divided  the 
DeccaxL  at  this  period  may  be  here  briefly  and  generally 
defined. 

.  JBeejapoor  extended  from  the  Neera  to  the  Toongbuddra. 
The  district  of  Adonee,  and  probably (  Nundheal,  south  of 
that  river,  were  in  its  possession.    The  coast  from  Bancoote 

*  Da  Faria.  Casar  Fredoriok.  f  De  Fsria. 

i  luf  pMibMjy  for  the  Bame  reMon  that  Colonel  Wilks  doeSf 
aamely,  that  although  inoluded  as  one  of  the  Mo^hnl  (Uvieions  of  the 
aoobeh  of  Beejapoor,  tiiere  la  no  posttiYe  evidence  of  its  having  heen 
etUier  tid^sa or  ogded  tp  Peejapoor*.  Adonee  was  taki»n  in  1667. 

9 
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to  Clipd  Bamiid,  Wilh  the  M^eptidh  Itlready  adrerted  to, 
fbrmed  its  Western  side  ;  and  on  the  east,  the  boundaries 
^f  its  districts,  Baichore,  Eedgeef,  Mulkair,  and  Beder, 
divided  it  from  the  kingdom  p(  Gt)lcondah ;  Akulkote, 
Nuldroog)  ahd  Eallian  became  frontier  proTinc^s,  aYid,  like 
SHiolapoor,  situiEitdd  between  Ahihednugnr  and  Beejapoor, 
Were  sometime^  ovetrtm  by  the  troops  of  the  ohe  and 
iometimes  of  the  othelr. 

Ahmedhaguf  extended  v'tet  tii^  gteater  part  of  Berar, 
ahid  the  Whole  of  what  was  afterwards  comprehended  in 
the  soobeh  of  Aurungabad.  Qalnli,  and  some  other  dis- 
trictb  in  Candeish,  ahd  the  district  of  Kalianee,  in  the 
Goncan,  or  from  Bancoote  to  Bas^ein,  were  likewise  sub- 
ject to  this  state^ 

The  kingdom  of  Qolcoindah  extended  from  tfa^  territory 
of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugur  east  an  fkr  as  the  o[^osite 
doa6t  i  but  a  part  of  the  territory  about  Rajamundree, 
Whibh  had  been  originally  conqttered  from  the  raja  of 
OHesa,  continued  to  be  goviemed  by  one  of  that  raja's 
descendanti^,  by  whom  tribtite  having  been  withheld,  Ibra*- 
him  Eootub  Shah  waft  emplojred  in  establishing  due 
authority  in  that  quarter,  and  in  Settling  his  lately-acquired 
districts  in  the  Camatic,  whilst  die  Sultans  of  Ahmednugur 
and  Be^'apoor  wiere  acting  against  the  Portuguese,  or 
ttctending  their  respective  possessions  in  Berar  and  the 
Camatic. 

Under  these  govowments  tho  oountry  was  divided  into 
sitkoTBy  tiK)ugh  no^  perhaps,  so  regularly  as  by  iho 
subsequent  arrangements  of  the  Moghuls.  The  nesct 
division  to  a  sirkar  was  known  by  the  various  and  synony- 
mous names  of  pergnrmaj  kuryat^  Butnmutj  mahalj  and 
tatookaj  and  also  by  the  Hindoo  appellations  praunt  and 
cUsh.    Khora,  Uoora,  and  Mawul  have   been  already 
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Its  lands  comprehended  in  the  Concan*Ohftni« 
Mahta,  and  9uob  parta,  from  having  been  generally 
intra^ted  to  Hindoo  management,  continued  to  be  known 
by  their  imcient  appellations. 

The  rovenues  under  all  the  Mahomedan  states  seem 
generally  to  have  been  farmed  out  in  small  portions,  in 
9ome  parfai  of  the  country  by  single  villages.  Where  they, 
were  not  farmed,  the  management  appears  to  have  been 
generally  intrusted  to  Hindoo  agency.*  To  collect  the 
reveniies  sp  farmed,  there  were  aumUsy  or  agents  on  the 
pari  of  government,  who  regulated  the  police  and  settled 
eivil  Buiis ;  these  last,  in  disputes  relating  to  hereditary 
offiee  for  landed  property,  were  decided  by  Punchayet.t 
In  matters  which  regarded  mere  money  transactions,  it  is 
probable  ih»t  the  aumils  frequently  gave  decisions  them- 
selves. Under  the  Beejapoor  State  there  was  an  aumildar 
who  superintended  the  affairs  of  a  considerable  division, 
and  t^  whom  all  other  aumildars  were  subordinate.  This 
office  was  termed  mokciesadar  ;i  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
bo  Ml  soQie  peroeotage  upon  the  revenues,  but  the  amount 
IS  unknown*  There  are  instances  of  Mokassadars  having 
held  fcb^  situations  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  been 

*  This  If  Bipted  OS  the  atttborliy  of  nuMiy  papm  in  possMfioii  of 
IMbpsndf  sfl»  looftl  inquiry  amongat  intellinoBt  nfttireis  uid  aiiiii«*roat 
ctopPWMtimom  throDichout  tha  oountry,  as  w«U  m  written  dooomenti  la 
sopport  of  iMiSt  ti^e  Deshpandyas  addaoe. 

t  Uodar  the  B6«>japoor  state,  in  oases  of  hereditary  property  where 
|ha  fOTsnunent  was  a  party,  there  were  about  fifteen  pmons  assembled 
•B&^Qobi^t.  By  soma  old  wriiings  I  hare  seen,  two^thiids  of 
thcae  appear  to  have  been  Mahomedans  and  one-third  Hindoos.  With 
xeganl  tp  the  AhmedDogur  state,  I  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities 
ofgalaing  information ;  but  that  claims  to  bereditar^  property  wens 
aetUed  by  Panchayet  Uie  old  papers  in  every  djatriot  will  prove. 

X  Tha  origin  of  this  name,  as  heie  used,  is  probably  to,  be  found  in 
tha  Aifhio  word  moqai$at  signifying  the  plaoe  of  ooUectiog'  the  oustoma 
or  Bsieniie.  The  Kibsequent  appUoation  of  the  word  Mokasaa  by  tha 
Matrajrtas,  thoggh  perhaps  taken  from  this  sooroe,  is,  like  several  of 
tiliehr  revenue  teems,  more  arbitrary  than  derivative. 
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Bucceeded  by  their  sons,*  but  this  was  entirely  optional 
with  the  Sultan.  Some  were  removed  in  one  year,  and  the 
Mokassadar  was  not  always  a  Mahomedan.  There  was 
frequently,  but  not  always,  an  authority  superior  to  the 
Mokassadar,  called  a  Soobeh  :  he  did  not  reside  constantly 
in  the  districts,  and  took  no  share  in  the  revenue  manage- 
ment, although  deeds  and  formal  writings  of  importance 
were  made  out  in  his  name. 

The  condition  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  early  part  of 
those  dynasties  continued  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
imder  the  Bahminee  kings.  The  hUl  forts  seem  generally 
to  have  been  garrisoned  by  Mahrattas.  if  they  were  some-* 
times  in  the  immediate  pay  of  government,  and  sometimes 
in  charge  of  the  jagheerdars  and  district  Deshmookhs  :  a 
few  places  of  great  strength  were  always  reserved  by  the 
king,  by  whom  the  Killidars,  or  governors,  were 
appointed ;  but  to  this  we  shall  again  more  particularly 
revert.  A  certain  rank  depending  on  the  number  of  a 
body  of  horse  under  an  individual's  command,  and  which 
^^mk  is  termed  by  Mahomedans  munsub,  was  frequently 
oonferred  on  Mahratta  chiefe,!  and  military  jagheers,  or 
lands   given  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  body  of 

*  There  is  cme  ixuCaooe  where  the  Bitm^tion  remained  in  the  same 
family  for  tlnee  generadom.  Kokrib  Khan,  Mokassadar  of  Kuttao, 
Xnrar,  fto^  was  suoceeded  by  his  son  and  grandson. — (Old  written 
documents  preserved  by  the  Deshpuidya's  fimuly,  who  managed  his 
affairs.) 

f  This  may  be  gleaned  from  yarlons  parts  of  Ferishta  ;  and^  by  old 
papers  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  Deshmookhs,  it  appears  they 
were  frequratly  intmsted  with  the  care  of  the  king*8  forts* 

•^  The  mnnsubs  of  the  Decoan  states  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
number  of  horse  from  which  they  took  their  rank.  In  the  Moghul 
senrioe,  munsubdars  of  10,000  might  only  hold  command  of  half  that 
number  of  hqrse.  The  munsubs  of  Mahomedans  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded 
10,000,  even  under  the  Moghul  government,  but  Mahnittas  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  had  much  higher  munsubs ;  in  one  instance,  a  Mahratta 
chief,  as  will  be  hereafter  obstnred,  had  a  monsub  of  24,000  oonferred 
on  him. 
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troopS)  were  granted  for  their  support.  The  quota  of 
troops  so  fiunished  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
Bize  of  the  jagheer.  Phultun  Desh,  for  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Mahratta  Peishwas,  350  horse  were  required,  only 
furnished  50  to  the  Beejapoor  government,  at  a  very  late 
period  of  that  dynasty ;  but  the  Mahratta  chiefs  could 
procure  horse  at  a  short  notice,  and  they  were  entertained 
or  discharged  at  pleasure — a  great  convenience  to  a  waste- 
ful court  and  an  improvident  government.  Titles  were 
conferred  upon  many  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  imder  the 
Deccan  dynasties  such  titles  were  generally  ancient 
Hindoo  appellations.  Baja,  Naik,  and  Rao  were  the  most 
common,  and,  though  bestowed  by  their  Mahomedan 
conquerors,  the  distinction  was  always  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  Mahrattas,  especially  as  they  invariably 
obtained  mth  the  title  the  means  of  supporting  their  new 
rank. 

The  Mahrattas  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Ferishta's 
history  of  the  Edil  Shahee  kings,  under  the  name  of 
Beryeey  by  which  they  are  scarcely  knovm  to  Europeans-. 

Bergee,  or  Burgay,  was  more  frequently  applied  by  the 
Mahomedahs  to  the  Naiks  of  the  Carnatic ;  many  natives 
of  which,  who  oannot  speak  their  own  language,  call  them- 
fldves  Mahrattas;  but  all  the  troops  of  the  Mahratta 
mmnubdars  were  called  Bergee ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
India  they  are  still  known  by  that  name  :  it  was  used  like 
the  tenn  Baruh  Bhaee*  of  later  date,  as  a  contemptuous 
appellation,  and  perhaps  originated  with  the  foreign 
cavalry,  when  disbanded,  to  make  room  for  Deccanees  ih 

*  Where  asything  is  disorganized,  in  the  hands  of  many^  or  in  a 
■tate  of  oonfa^on,  Uie  Mahrattae  use  this  phrase.  Europeans,  in  dedg- 
naiing  any  one  hody  of  horse  by  this  appellation,  misunderstand  botti 
its  point  and  its  meaning.  The  Bramins  invariably  apply  it  to  Mahratta 
allain  of  which  they  have  not  the  sole  management. 
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the  army  of  Beejapoor.  They  were  always  foand  parti- 
cularly serviceable  in  stopping  roads  and  intercepting 
supplies,  in  hanging  on  the  rear  of  a  flying  enemy,  and  in 
plunderiDg  and  devastating  a  country. 

In  the  year  1578  Ferishta  mentions  that  eseesses  were 

committed  by  some  of  the  Bergee  chiefs  i» 
their  jagheers  in  the  Camatic  ;  and  a 
considerable  force  was  detached  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  them  ;  but,  after  a  year  of  constant  skir- 
mishing, the  officer  sent  against  them  stated  the  impos<>' 
fiibility  of  making  any  impressioa  on  the  Bergee  horse  ; 
and  the  Sultan,  Ali  Adil  Shah,  with  that  treachery  for 
which  the  Deccan  has  always  been  notorious,  formed  a 
scheme  for  drawing  them  into  his  power,  and  putting 
their  chiefs  to  death.  His  instrument  for  this  detestably 
purpose  was  a  Bramin,  named  Yasoojee  Punt,  who  suo^ 
ceeded  in  betraying  most  of  them. 

The  Bergees,  however,  afterwards  attended  the  standard 
of  the  Sultan's  successor  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah  wa  find  them  actively  engaged  in  tbctir  usual 
mode  of  warfare  against  the  army  of  Nizam  Shah. 

The  Mahrattas  were  naturally  much  more  numerous  in 
the  armies  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugur,  aa  tbes^ 
kingdoms  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  Maharashtra^ 
but  some  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  Oolcondalu 
H^eidier  national  sentiment,  nor  unity  of  language  and 
religion,  prevented  then:  fighting  against  each  other.  Not 
4ndy  did  Mahratta  subjects  of  tjiese  goveinmenta  stand  m 
array  opposed  to  oaoh  other,  but  the  most  active  enmity 
was  frequently  evinced  between  members  of  the  same 
finnily.  They  fought  with  rancour  wherever  individual 
•dispvite  or  hereditary  feuds  eidsted ;  and  that  spirit  of 
rivalry  in  families^  which  was  fomented  bj  the  kings  of 
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the  Bahtninee  dynasty,*  was  one  means  of  keeping  the 
Mahrattas  poised  against  each  other  in  the  dynasties  which 
succeeded  them. 

Some  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs  mider  the  Beqa- 
poor  State  were — Ist,  Chunder  Rao  Moray;  2nd,  Rao 
Naik  Nimbalkur,  called  also  Phnltun  Rao  ;  3rd,  Joojhar 
Rao  Ghatgay ;  4th,  Rao  Manay  ;  5th,  Ghorepnray  ;  6thy 
Duflay  ;  7th,  Sawant  Bnhadur,  Deshmookh  of  Waree,  fta 

Those  tinder  Ahmednugur  were — 1st,  Rao  Jadow ;  2iid, 
Raja  Bhonslay ;  and  many  others  of  less  note. 

In  regard  to  the  chiefs  under  Beejapoor,  a  person 
named  Moray,  originally  a  naik  in  the  Garnatic,  was 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  Eusoof  Adil  Shah  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  12,000  Hindoo  infantry,  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  that  strong  tract  which  is  situated 
between  the  Neera  and  the  Warna  rivers.  In  this  enter- 
prise Moray  was  successful  ;  he  dispossessed  the 
deBC^idants  of  the  Raja  Sirkay,  and  completely  suppress- 
ed the  depredations  of  their  abettors  ;  the  principal  of 
tdiom  were  famHies  named  Goozur,  Mamulkur,  Mohitey, 
and  Mahareek.  Moray,  for  this  serrice,  was  dignified 
widi  the  title  of  Chunder  Rao  ;  and  his  son  Teswunt 
Rao,  having  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle  fought  near 
Pumda  with  the  troops  of  Boorahan  Nizam  Shah,  in 
which  he  captured  a  green  flag,  was  confirmed  in 
fluceeasion  to  his  father  as  raja  of  Jowlee,  and  had 
permission  tx>  use  the  standard  he  had  won.  Their 
posterity  ruled  in  the  same  tract  of  country  for  seven 
generations  ;  and  by  their  mild  and  useful  administration, 
thatinhospitable  region  became  extremely  populous.  All 
the  soooessors  of  the  first  Moray  assumed  the  title  of  Ohondsr 

"*  Psp^ta  napeotiqg    bereditsry  disputei  in   Mahratta    famlUti^ 
Okatgay's  Boksr,  &o. 
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Hao.  The  invariable  submission  manifested  by  this  raja 
probably  induced  the  government  to  exact  little  more  than 
a  nominal  tribute  from  districts  producing  so  little,  and 
yrhich  had  always  been  in  disorder  under  Mahomedan 
management. 

.  Another  principal  chief  under  the  Beejapoor  GJovem- 
ment  was  the  Naik  of  Phultun,  whose  title  was  Bao  Naik 
Nimbalkur,  or  Phultun  Rao.  The  original  name  of  this 
family  is  said  to  have  been  Powar ;  the  name  Nimbalkur 
is  derived  from  the  village  of  Nimbalik,  now  called  Nim- 
luk,  where  his  ancestor  resided.  The  origin  of  his  Desh- 
mookhee  claims  on  Phultun  Desh  is  unknown :  the  family 
19  Qonsidered  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Maharashtra.  Nim- 
balkur was  made  Surdeshmookh  of  Phultun,  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  king  of  Beeja- 
poor, as  appears  by  original  sunnuds  of  that  date.  The 
JDeshmookh  of  Phultun  is  said  to  have  become  a  polygar, 
and  to  have  withheld  the  revenues  of  the  district  repeatedly ; 
but  the  exact  periods  are  not  ascertained. 

Wungojee  Naik,  however,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Jugpal,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  notorious  for  his  restless  and  predatory  habits. 
The  sister  of  Jugpal  was  the  grandmother  of  the  famous 
^ivajee.  Niinbalkur  never  exchanged  his  ancient  title  of 
naik*  for  that  of  raja. 

;  Joojhar  Rao,  Deshmookh  of  Mulaoree,  was  chief  of  a 
powerful  family  of  Ghatgays ;  their  native  country  is 
Kuttao  Desh,  and  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Nimbalkurs 
by  the  Mahdeo  range  of  hills.    The  Ghatgays  were  Desh- 

*  Nalkwaiee,  which  is  now  used  to  denominate  a  partioular  officer,  a 
■ort  of  hereditary  land  measurer  on  the  Tillage  ettabliabment,  waa 
formerly  a  title  of  respect,  like  the  present  Jm,  or  as  we  would  say  the 
Haluratta  officers  in  charge  of  forts  under  the  Beejapoor  goTernment 
are  freqoently  termed  Naikwaiee  In  Persian  MSB.  and  deeds. 
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mookhs  and  Surdeshmookhs  of  the  pergunna  of  Maun,  and 
their  chief  had  a  munsub  under  the  Bahminee  dynasty ; 
they  did  not  obtain  the  title  of  Sardeshmookh  till  the  year 
1626,  when  it  was  given  to  Nagojee  Ghatgay  as  an 
unconditional  favour  by  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  together  with 
the  title  of  Joojhar  Rao.  The  amount  of  revenue  payable 
to  a  Surdeshmookh*  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Edil  Shahee  kings.  The  great  aneestor  of  the 
family,  Kam  Raje  Qhatgay,  had  a  small  munsub  under  the 
Bahminee  dynasty.  From  that  period  till  the  present  day 
the  Ghatgays  have  been  notorious  for  their  family  feuds. 
They  held  enam  and  jagheer  lands  under  the  Beejapoor 
state,  and  served  that  government  with  a  body  of  horse. 
Their  jagheer  was  immediately  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Mokassadar. 

The  head  of  the  Manay  family  was  Deshmookh  oi* 
Mnswar  adjoining  the  district  of  the  Ghatgays.  The 
Manays  were  distinguished  Sillidars  under  the  Beejapoor 
government,  but  nearly  as  notorious  for  their  revengeful 
character  as  the  Sirkays. 

The  Ghorepurays  were  originally  named  Bhonslay,  and 
their  ancestor  acquired  the  present  surname,  according  to 
their  family  legend,  during  the  Bahminee  dynasty,  from 
having  been  the  first  to  scale  a  fort  in  the  Concan,  which 
was  deemed  impregnable,  by  fastening  a  cord  round  the 
body  of  a  ghorepur^  or  guana.  They  were  Deshmookhs 
under  the  Beejapoor  government,  and  divided  into  two 
distinct  families — the  one  of  Kapsee,  near  the  Wama  river  ; 
the  other  of  Moodhole,  near  the  Gutpurba.f     The  Ghore- 

*  AnniDgasebe  allowed  the  old  Surdeshmookhs  2  per  cent,  as  appears 
by  saonuds  of  his  time. 

t  The  Kapsoekur  and  Moodholekur  were  known  nnder  the  Beejapoor 
government,  the  former  by  the  Tiowkus^  the  latter  by  the  sathku9 
Qhorepurays — a  distinolion  which  both  families  keep  up,  but  for  which 

10 
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purays  appear  to  have  signalized  themselves  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  title  of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah  was  conferred 
on  one  of  the  members  of  the  Eapsee  family  by  the  Beeja- 
poor  kings. 

The  Duflays  were  Deshmookhsof  the  pergtmna  of  Jhutt, 
not  far  from  Beejapoor  ;  their  original  name  was  Chowan, 
and  they  acquired  the  surname  of  Duflay  from  their 
village  of  Duflapoor,  of  which  they  were  hereditary 
Patells.  They  held  a  mimsub,  but  no  title,  from  the 
Beejapoor  kings. 

The  Sawunts  were  hereditary  Deshmookhs  of  Waree, 
near  Goa,  and  acquired  the  title  of  Buhadur  from  the 
kings  of  Beejapoor,  during  some  of  the  wars  against  the 
Portuguese.  Their  original  name  was  Bhonslay,  and 
their  chief  is  frequently,  to  this  day,  styled  the  Bhonslay. 
It  is  remai-kablo  of  their  territory  that  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  the  family  is  preserved  in  our  modern  maps.  *  They 
were  distinguished  as  commanders  of  infantry,  a  service 
best  adapted  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited. 

The  principal  Mahratta  chief  in  the  service  of  the 
Ahmednugur  State  was  Jadow  Rao,  Deshmookh  of 
Sindkheir,  supposed  with  much  probability  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  raja  of  Deogurh.  No  Mahratta  family 
was  so  powerful  as  the  Jadows.  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  held  a  jagheer, 
under  the  Nizam  Shaheo  government,  for  the  support  of 
10,000  horse. 

There  was,  likewise,  a  respectable  Mahratta  family, 
sumamed  Bhonslay,  particularly  connected  with  the  history 

they  can  give  no  sati8factory  reason  ;  the  first  Oborepuray  (hat  joined 
Sivajee  was  one  of  the  former.  The  head  of  the  latter  is  the  Patell  of 
a  viUage  near  Satara. 

*  The  ancient  name  of  their  country  is  Koodhal  Desh,  a  6ub-di?ision 
of  Gohuraaht. 
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contained  in  the  following  pages,  which  first  rose  into 
notice  under  the  Ahmednngnr  government  They  are 
said  to  have  held  several  Patellships ;  but  their  principal 
residenoe  was  at  the  village  of  Yerole,*  near  Donlutabad. 
Babjee  Bhonslay  had  two  sons,  the  elder  named  Mallojee, 
and  the  younger  Wittoojee.  Mallojee  was  early  married 
to  Deepa   Bye,   the   sister  of  Wungojee,   or  Jugpal   Rao 

Naik  Nimbalkur,  Deshmookh  of  Phultun. 

At  the  age  of  25,  in  the  year  1577,  by  the 
interest  of  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao,  he  was  entertained  in  the 
service  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  He  had  no  children 
for  many  years,  which  is  considered  a  great  misfortune 
amongst  Hindoos.  He  was  a  rigid  votary  of  the  deity 
Mahdeo,  and  the  goddess  Dewee  Bhowanee,  of  Tooljapoor, 
was  the  Kool  Swamy  of  his  family  ;  but  both  deities  had 
been  invoked  in  vain  to  grant  an  heir.  A  celebrated 
Mahomedan  saint  or  peerj  named  Shah  Shureef,  residing 
at  Ahmednugur,  was  engaged  to  offer  up  prayers  to  this 
desirable  end ;  and  Mallojee's  wife  having  shortly  after 

given  birth  to  a  son,  in  gratitude  to  the 

peer's  supposed  benediction  the  child  was 
named  after  him.  Shah,  with  the  Mahratta  adjunct  of 
respect,  jee ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  second  son  was 
in  like  manner  named  Shureefjee.  Shalijee  was  bom 
in  1594. 

Mallojee  Bhonslay  was  an  active  Sillidar,  and  had 
acquitted  himself  so  well  in  various  duties  intrusted  to  him, 
that  he  began  to  attain  distinction.  He  had  by  some 
means  made  an  addition  to  his  small  body  of  horse,  and 
was  always  much  noticed  by  his  first  patron,  Jadow  Rao. 

*  It  U  the  village  close  to  the  celebrated  caves  of  EUora,  and  from 
which  they  take  their  name. 
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His  elder  son  Shahjee  was  a  remarkably  fine  boy  ;  and  on 

the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Hoolee  festival  in  the  year  1599,  when 
Shahjee  was  five  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
house  of  Jadow  Rao.  It  is  usual  for  all  castes  of  Hindoos  to 
meet  on  that  occasion,  at  the  residence  of  some  principal 
person,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival ;  and  when  there  is 
any  footing  of  intimacy,  the  children  often  accompany  their 
fathers  to  the  place  of  assembly.  Shahjee,  on  this  occasion, 
was  noticed  by  Jadow  Rao,  who  good-naturedly  called  the 
boy  towards  him,  and  seated  him  beside  his  daughter, 
named  Jcejee,  a  pretty  child  of  three  or  four  years  old. 
The  children  began  to  play  together,  when  Jadow  Rao,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  thoughtlessly  asked  his  daughter — i< 
"  Well,  girl,  wilt  thou  take  this  boy  as  thy  husband  ?''  and, 
turning  round  to  the  company,  observed  in  the  same  strain, 
**They  are  a  fine  pair."  The  children,  at  this  time, 
happening  to  throw  some  of  the  red  colour  at  eac)i  other, 
which  is  a  common  amusement  on  this  festival,  the  circum- 
stance occasioned  a  great  deal  of  laughter 

A.D.  1599.  ' 

in  the  assembly.  This  mirth,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  Mallojee  Bhonslay's  rising  up  and 
saying — "  Take  notice,  friends,  Jadow  has  this  day  become 
a  contracting  party  with  me  in  marriage" — to  which  some 
of  those  present  assented  ;  but  Jadow  seemed  astonished, 
and  was  mute. 
^  Affecting  to  treat  what  had  passed  as  a  mere  joke, 

Jadow  Rao  next  day  asked  Mallojee  to  a  dinner,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation,  unless  Jadow  would  formally 
recognize  Shahjee  as  his  son-in-law.  This  Jadow  Rao 
peremptorily  refused ;  and  his  wife,  being  a  proud  woman 
of  high  spirit,  was  very  indicant  at  his  having,  even  in  a 
jest,  matched  her  daughter  with  such  a  person  as  the  son 
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of  Mallojee  Bhonslaj.  Mallojee  appears,  however^  to  have 
been  crafly  and  persevering,  Httle  scmpulous  about  the 
means  employed,  so  that  his  end  could  be  attained.  He 
retired  to  his  village,  where  it  is  pretended  that  the  goddess 
Bhowanee,  having  appeared  to  him,  discovered  a  large 
treasure ;  at  all  events,  he  and  his  brother  Wittoojee  became 
possessed  of  money  in  some  secret  manner,  which  in  that 
troubled  period  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  government,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  probably  by 
robbery.  Their  confidant,  as  to  the  fact  of  possessing  the 
money,  was  a  soucar  or  banker  of  Chumargoondee,  named 
Seshao  Naik  Poonday,  in  whose  hands  the  cash  was 
deposited.  But,  according  to  Mahratta  legend,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  treasure  was  merely  a  means  which  the 
goddess  afforded  to  efiect  what  she  had,  on  first  appearing, 
declared  to  Mallojee  ;  namely,  that  ''  there  shall  be  one 
of  thy  family  who  shall  become  a  king  :  he  shall  be  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  Sambh  ;* 
he  shall  re-establish  and  preserve  justice  in  Maharashtra, 
and  remove  all  that  molest  Bramins  and  violate  the 
temples  of  the  gods  ;  his  reign  shall  form  an  epoch, 
and  his  posterity  shall  mount  the  throne  for  27 
generations." 

Mallojee  employed  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  horses, 
and  in  the  popular  works  of  digging  tanks,  building  wells, 
and  endowing  various  temples ;  but  he  was  not  diverted 
from  his  favourite  scheme  of  being  connected  with  the 
family  of  Jadow  Rao.  Jugpal  Naik  Nimbalkur  of  Phaltun, 
the  brother  of  Deepa  Bye,  Mallojee's  wife,  warmly  interest- 
ed himself  to  promote  the  proposed  marriage  of  his 
nephew.    Wealth  too,   at  a  falling  court  like  that  of 

*  A  name  of  Mahdeo. 
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Abmednugur,  could  procure  anything  ;  and  as  Jadow 
Rao's  objection  was  now  confined  merely  to  Mallojee's 
rank,  this  was  soon  obviated  by  his  being  raised  to  the 
command  of  5,000  horse  with  the  title  of  Mallojee  Raja 
Bhonslay.  The  forts  of  Sewneree  and  Chakun,  with  their 
dependent  districts,  were  likewise  placed  in  his  charge  ; 
and  the  pergnnnas  of  Poona  and  Sopa  made  over  to  him 
in  jagbeer.     Thus  every  obstacle  being  removed,  Jadow 

Rao  had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  per- 
forming what   he   was  urged  to   by   his 
sovereign.     The  marriage  of  Shahjee  to  Jeejee  Bye  was 
celebrated   with   great  pomp,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan.* 

The  Moghul  invasions  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
kingdoms  of  Ahmednugur,  Beejapoor,  and  Golcondah  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
revolutions  which  took  place  in  Hindoostan,  and  which 
placed  the  descendants  ofTimouron  the  imperial  throne, 
gave  the  princes  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty  an  opportunity 
of  firmly  establishing  their  power ;  and  had  the  Moghul 
emperors  been  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan,  whilst  the  united  kingdom  existed,  it  probably 
would  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  two  rival 
Mahomedan  empires  in  India  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  either  of  them  endured.     When  the  great  but  ambi- 

tious  Akber  projected  the  subversion  of 
the  Deccan  monarchies,  they  were  not 
only  in  a  state  of  war£Eu:e  with  each  other,  but  internal 
dissensions  paralyzed  their  individual  efforts.  The 
kingdom  of  Ahmednugur  in  particular  was  a  prey  to 
disorder,  occasioned  by  the  contests  of  two  parties :  the 

*  The  above  account  of  the  ancient  Mahratta  families  is  from  MSS., 
old  deed^  and  reoords  in  the  poi»e«8ion  of  their  dewendanta. 
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one   headed   by   a   Hindoo,*    the  other    by   Abyssinian 
nobles.!    The  Hindoo  faction,  though  they  soon  repented 
of  the  measure,  were  the  first  to  invite  the  interference  of 
n  1605  ^^®  Moghuls  ;  and  the  emperor  Akber,  at 

his  death  in  1605,  was  not  only  in 
possession  of  Candeish,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
independent  Mahomedan  princes  who  had  long  governed 
it,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Nizam 
Shah,  comprehending  a  great  part  of  Berai*,  and  the  fort  of 
Ahmednugur,^  with  some  districts  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Ahmednngur  fell  to  the  Moghuls  during  the  minority 
of  Buhadur  Nizam  Shah,  whom  they  sent  into  perpetual 
confinement  in  Gwalior.  But  the  Nizam  Shahee  state, 
though  its  capital  was  reduced,  and  its  lawful  prince  im« 
prisoned,  was  still  far  from  being  subdued.  The  Abyssinian 
faction,  headed  by  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  named  Mullik 
Umber,  attained  the  chief  control ;  set  up  a  new  king,  by 
the  title  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  II.,  hoisted  tlie  Byheree 
standard  on  the  impregnable  rock  of  Doulutabad,  and 
soon  became  equally  formidable  and  respectable. 

Of  the  origin    of  Mullik   Umber  there    arc    various 

*  Of  this  Hindoo,  whom  Ferishta  calls  Mean  Rajoo,  I  have  obtained 
no  Mtisfactory  aooount,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  him  in  any 
Mahratta  M88.  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

t  Several  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  kings  bad  Abyssinian  wive?,  and  the 
Doblea  alluded  to  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  the  connections  of  these 
wives. 

%  It  sustained  two  memorable  sieges  before  it  was  finally  taken  ;  and 
its  first  defence,  maintained  by  Gbaund  Boebee,  the  widow  of  Ali  Adil 
Shah  of  Beejapoor,  was  perfectly  heroic.  The  Chaund  Beebee,  who  was 
assassinated  during  the  second  siege,  still  lives  in  Deccan  story  and 
Deocan  song,  a  heroine  unrivalled.  The  celebrated  lady,  the  historian 
Khafee  Khan  calls  the  daughter  of  Boorahan  Nizam  ^hah  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hoossein  Nizam  Shab,  and  given 
io  nuuriage,  with  the  fort  of  8holapoor  as  her  portion,  to  Ali  Adil  Shah 
in  1564,  for  the  purpose  o'f  binding  the  alliance  then  formed  against  the 
raja  of  the  Garnatic.  Some  years  after  her  husband's  death  she  returned 
to  Ahmednngur. 
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traditions  ;  the  most  consistent  of  them  is,  that  he  was  in 
liis  youth  a  personal  adherent  of  Chungeze  Khan,*  the 
too  loyalf  minister  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  I.,  and 
from  his  able  patron  it  is  probable  he  acquired  some  of 
that  knowledge  by  which  he,  in  a  short  time,  regulated  the 
country,  improved  the  revenue,  and,  on  the  threatened 
frontier  of  the  Deccan,  became,  for  upwards  of  20  years, 
its  bulwark  of  protection  from  foreign  conquest.  The 
accession  of  Jehangeer,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Sultan 
Khosrou,  afforded  MuUik  Umber  some  respite  from 
Moghul  invasion  ;  he  had  leisure  to  commence  his  revenue 
arrangements,  to  establish  his  authority  in  those  parts  of 
the  Ahmednugur  territory  not  occupied  by  the  imperial 
troops,  and  to  make  his  regency  respected  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Sultans  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  un- 
fortunately for  the  stability  of  their  own  kingdoms,  did  not 
view  the  rise  of  Mullik  Umber  favourably.  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  bore  him  a  personal  enmity,  and  both  kings  were 
likely  to  disapprove  of  a  usurpation  which  might,  from  such 
an  example,  be  speedily  followed  in  their  own  courts. 
Mullik  Umber  founded  the  city  of  Khirkee,J  near 
.  ^  ,«,«  Doulutabad,    where    he    established    his 

capital,  and  built  several  splendid  palaces. 
He  repeatedly  defeated  the  Moghul  armies,  and  for  a  time 
recovered  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur  and  the  districts  in 
Berar.  Though  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  this 
great  man  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
to  forward  those  arrangements  in  finance  which  have  lefl 
his  name,  in  every  village  of  his  country,  far  more  vene- 

*  Mahratta  SifBS. 

f  Aware  of  the  contents  of  the  oup,  he  swallowed  the  poison  tendered 
by  his  ungrateful  sovereign. — Ferishta. 

X  Frequently  written  Ourka  by  Mahomedan  authors.     Its  name  of 
Khirkee  was  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  changed  to  Aurungabad. 
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rated  as  a  mler  than  renowned  as  a  general.    He  abolished 

revenue  farming,  and   committed   the  management    to 

Bramin  agents  under  Mahomedan  superintendence  ;  he 

restored  such  parts  of  the  village  establishment  as  had 

faOen  into  decay ;  and  he  revived  a  mode  of  assessing  the 

fields,    by    collecting    a    moderate    proportion    of   the 

actual  produce  in  kind,  which,  after  the  experience  of 

.  _  ^  several    seasons,    was  commuted  for    a 

"•«»■         p.^»i    in    m^   «t«    «..adly 

according  to  the  cultivation.*     By  such  means  his  districts 

soon  became  thriving  and   populous  ;  and,   although  his 

expenditure  was  great,  his  finances  were  abundant. 

But  Mullik  Umber  was  not  always  prosperous  ;   he 

frequently    experienced    severe  reverses, 

a!d.'i62i'         *^^  ^^^^^  ^^  y®*^  ^^^^y  ®^™®  ^^  ^® 

principal  Mahrattas  in   his  service  were 

induced  to  quit  his  standard  and  go  over  to  the  Moghuls. 

The  most  important  defection  was  that  of  Lookhjee  Jadow 

Rao,  Deshmookh  of  Sindkheir,  whom  we  have  already 

mentioned  as  a  principal  Mahratta  chief  under  the  Nizam 

Shahee  government.    The  manner  in  which  the  Moghuk 

received  and  rewarded  him,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  the 

great  power  and  consequence  which  the  Mahrattas  had 

by  that  time  attained.    A  munsub  of  24,0()0,  with  15,000 

horse,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  such  of  his  relations 

as  accompanied  him  were  all  raised  to  high  rank. 

But  the  rebellion  of  the  Prince  Shah  Jehan  again  called 

off  the  attention  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  Mullik  Umber, 

before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 

beginning  of  1626,  once  more  triumphed 

*  This  sooount  of  MaUik  Umber's  fsmous  revenae  arrangements  is 
prinoipally  npon  the  suthority  of  Mahratta  MSS.,  where  it  is  stated  that 
nit  aMeitment  was  twO'flfths  of  the  produce  of  government  lands. 
Tvaditioa  says  his  money  •ommutation  was  about  one-thiid. 

11 
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in  the  Deccan.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor  did  not 
survive  Mullik  Umber  above  a  year.  The  memory  of 
both  is  still  preserved  with  much  respect  in  the  legends  of 
the  countries  where  they  ruled.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
latter  still  stands,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  buildings  which  remain  among  the  ruins  of 
Beejapoor,  to  attest  its  former  grandeur  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  nobles  and  kings. 

Duruig  the  wars  of  Mullik  Umber,  the  Mahrattas  in  his 
service  were  frequently  conspicuous.  Shahjee  Bhonslay, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Mallojee  in  the  jagheer, 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  a  great  battle  with 
the  Moghuls,  fought  in  the  year  1620,  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Ahmednugur  territory,  in  which,  although 
Mullik  Umber  was  defeated,  no  share  of  the  blame  was 
attached  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  account  of  the  battle, 
Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao  is  mentioned  as  well  as  Shahjee,  and 
one  of  the  naiks*  of  Phultun  was  killed  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Up  to  this  period,  since  the  first  conquest  of  the  country, 
we  find  little  trace  of  the  Hindoo  natives  of  Maharashtra 
in  Mahomedan  history  ;f  their  leaders  and  their  nation  are 

*  This  is  supposed  bj  the  present  Jan  Rao  Naik  Nimbalknr  to  have 
been  his  ancestor  Jug^al,  who  was  killed  about  th;8  period.  Though 
the  Naiks  of  Phultun  held  their  jagheer  from  the  Beejapoor  govern- 
ment, this  ciroumstanoe  affords  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah'slbaving  assisted  Mullik  Umber,  or  that  there  was  a  general 
confederacy  agaiost  the  Moghuls.  From  the  character  of  Jugpal,  who, 
according  to  the  family  legends,  was  always  present  where  there  was 
hunting  or  fighting,  he  may  have  joined  without  the  authority  of  his 
government. 

f  Ferishta's  history,  which  is  deservedly  considered  our  beet  authority, 
ends  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceotory.  From  that  period, 
for  the  ensuing  40  years,  or  up  to  the  final  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  I  have  adopted  the  work  of  Khafee  Khan  as 
the  most  consistent  and  authentic  source,  respecting  that  obscure  period 
of  Deccan  history.  Khafee  Khan  was  the  assumed  name  of  the  author  ; 
his  real  name  was  Mohumrnvd  Hasli«m  Kfaao.    He  was  th%  loo  of 
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almost  nameless,  but  we  shall  now  see  them  fast  rising 
into  consequence,  and  it  therefoi^  becomes  necessary  to  / 
enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  detail  of  events  which 
immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  Sivajee. 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  whose  death  we  have  just  mentioned^ 

was  the  second  of  that  name  who  had  filled 

the  throne  of  Beejiapoor.     He  left  to  his 

son  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 

fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  a  large  treasury,  a 

country  still  flourishing,  and  an  army,  the  sti*ength   of 

Kliwftjtth  Hear,  also  an  historisD,  mad  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
aenrice  of  Moraud  Bukhsh  ;  but  after  that  pnDco*s  confioement  and 
death,  he  eame  into  the  employment  of  Auruagzebe.  Mohummud 
Haiihem  Khan  was  brought  up  in  Aurungzebes  service,  and  was 
employed  by  him  both  in  political  and  military  situations.  His  history 
has  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  large  extracts  from  it  have  appeared 
in  various  works,  particularly  in  the  Seyr  Mutuftkheretm,  but  no  English 
translation  of  the  history  has  been  published.  Dow's  third  volume 
woald  have  been  much  mora  valuable,  h»<i  he  adopted  Khafee  Khan  as 
bis  only  authority.  The  history  was  written  after  Aurungzebe*s  death  ; 
ib0  great  blank  in  the  Moghul  history,  which  occurs  from  the  tenth 
year  of  thai  emperor's  reign,  is  very  indifff^rently  supplied,  but  after  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  reign,  the  account  is  full,  and  is  frequently 
aoppoffted  by  other  authoritiefr  or  rather,  at  that  period,  serves  to 
corroborate  Uiem. 

During  repeated  visits  to  the  ancient  city  of  Beejapoor,  which  was 
oomprehended  in  a  tract  of  territory  for  some  time  under  my  superin- 
tendence, I  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  descendants  of  the  i)erton8 
in  charge  of  the  once  splendid  endowments  of  its  mosi^ues  and 
naosoleams,  all  the  manuscripts,  deeds,  and  papers  in  their  possession. 

Tha  following  is-a  list  of  those  which  bore  the  smallest  reference  to 
my  eabjeoi : — 

Inl— Original  memoranda  of  a  history  of  Beejapoor,  partly  arranged 
by  Abdool  Hoossein  Qazee,  who  died  a  few  years  before  the  city  was 
finally  eaptnred  ;  the  papers,  said  to  be  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  in 
possession  of  a  Peerzsduh,  styled  Sahib  Huzrut,  son-in-law  of  AbdooHah 
Sahib,  a  very  venerable  and  sensible  old  man,  the  most  respectable 
person  now  in  Beejapoor.  He  is  full  of  legendary  information,  and  on 
seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  in  the  midst  of  lofty  domes  and  falling 
palaces,  on^  fancies  himself  in  company  with  the  last  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  wonderfnl  place. 

2nd.* — A  history  of  Beejapoor,  by  Meer  Ibrahim,  son  of  Meer  Hoossein 
Ix»hr.  This  work,  which  the  Deccan  Mahomedans  fivqurntly  quote 
without  ondcrstanding  it,  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  collection  of  names 
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trhich  appears  exaggerated^  when  stated  at  80,000  honCf 
with  upwards  of  200,000  infantrj  in  pay,  indnding  his 
garrisons. 

Mullik  Umber  left  two  sons,  Fntih  Khan  and  Ghnngeze 
Khan  :  he  was  succeeded  as  regent  of  the  Nizam  Shahee 
kingdom  by  his  eldest  son,  Fntih  E[han.  The  new  regent 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Moghuls,  but  being 
entirely  destitute  of  his  father's  abilities,  he  would 
have  been  worsted,  had  not  the  Moghul  general,  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi,  granted  him  an  armistice  on  very  favour- 
able terms. 

Sultan  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  II.,  on  attaining  man*B 

estate,  was  naturally  desirous  of  circum- 
scribing the  power  of  the  regent,  and  the 
violent  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  Futih  Khan  rendered 
this  object  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment ;  otherwise  it 
could  never  have  been  effected  by  this  prince,  who  was 
vindictive,  versatile,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  difficult 
conjuncture  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed. 
Assisted  by  an  officer  named  Tukurrib  Khan,  he  succeed- 

•nd  dates,  expreadog  the  dates  in  letters,  and  something  of  the 
characters  of  each  individual  whose  death  is  thus  recorded. 

3rd.— A  history  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  11^  written  by  Noor  Ullah,  the  son 
of  Syod  All  Mohununud  Hoosseinee  Qadree,  In  which  there  is  some 
very  osefol  information  amongst  a  great  deal  of  rubbish. 

ith.— The  Ali  Namu,  an  historical  poem  of  the  reign  of  All  Adil 
Shah  II.  It  is  written  by  Nussemt,  the  only  poet  of  Beejapoor,  except- 
ing Hashimee,  who  translated  Yusod  and  Zaleikha  into  Hindoostanee 
verse.  The  works  of  NusRurut  are  the  Ali  Namu  and  Ooolshun-i-eshq  ; 
a  copy  of  the  former  was  found  in  Tippoo*s  library  at  Beringapatam,  and 
is  not  uncommon. 

6th. — ^A  history  of  Beejapoor,  written  by  Syod  Moideen  Peenaduh, 
•uggested  by  numerous  inquiries  put  to  him  by  English  officers,  who 
have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  Tidting  Beejapoor  since  the  last 
Mahratta  war.  It  was  finished  in  January  1S21  ;  and  although  great 
pains  have  been  taken,  the  author's  dates,  by  confusing  the  Soorsun 
and  Heejree  eras,  are  frequently  much  misplaoed  His  iadustry,  how- 
ever, is  very  commendable. 

*  B%9i§poot  MSB. 
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ed  in  throwing  Fntih  Khan  into  confinement ;  on  which 

event     the     Mahratta     chief,     Lookhjee 
Jadow     Rao,     immediately     ofiered    to 
retmn  to  his  allegiance. 

Bnt  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  had  conceived  mortal  offence 
at  his  desertion,  and  only  pretended  to  listen  to  his 
overtures  until  he  had  allured  him  to  a  conference  within 
the  fort  of  Doolatabad,  where  he  treacherously  murdered 
him  with  several  of  his  relations.  His  widow,  a  person 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  on  hearing 
what  had  happened,  fled  with  the  troops  of  her  husband  to 
Bindkheir,  whence,  accompanied  by  her  brother-in-law, 
JogdeoBao  Jadow,  she  repaired  to  the  imperial  camp,  where, 
by  her  intercession,  Jugdeo  Rao  was  confirmed  in  the  jagheer, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  5,000  horse ;  ever  after  which,  the 
Jadows  of  Sindkheir  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Moghuls. 
The  Emperor  Jehangeer  died  in   1627,  and,  in  the 

following  year,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

A  J/.  1628.  f«.    m     T  . 

ohah  Jehan. 
The  new  emperor  bore  a  personal  enmity  to  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi,  then  governor  of  the  Moghul  conquests  in  the 
Deocan*  He  removed  him  from  his  government  to  that 
of  Malwa,  and  invited  him  to  court  Though  at  first 
received  with  much  courtesy,  he  afterwards  suspected 
treachery,  fled  into  the  Deccan,  and  sought  refuge  on  the 
confines  of  Buglana,  within  the  territory  of  Nizam  8hah. 
A  force  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  the 
zumeendars  or  Deshmookhs  of  the  country,  rose  in  his 
defence,  repulsed  the  Moghul  troops,  and  could  not  be 

induced  by  promises  or  threats  to  give 

him  up.     Shah  Jehan  was  so  extremely 

jealous  of  Khan  Jehan  Lodi  that  he  deemed  his  submission 

of  vital  importance  to  the  stability   of  his  throne.    He 
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advanced  towards  the  Deocan  with  a  great  army, 
threatening  with  destruction  all  who  should  afford 
protection  to  Lodi,  or  espouse  his  cause.  Having  had 
considerable  experience  in  tlie  desultory  mode  of  warfare 
peculiar  to  the  Deccan,  he  separated  his  army  iiito  three 
divisions^  which  he  placed  under  the  respective  command 
of  Azim  Khan,  Iradut  Khan,  and  Shai&teh  E^han.  The 
division  of  Azim  Khan  penetrated  by  the  western  route, 
and  he,  being  a  very  active  officer,  soon  compelled  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi  to  fly  to  the  southward. 
^  ^^^  Shahjee  Bhonslay  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  Lodi  ; 
but  on  his  flight,  Shahjee,  probably  fearing  the  loss  of  his 
jagheor,  followed  the  e'xaihple  of  his  mother-in-law,  the 
widow  of  Lookhjee  Jadow  fiadi^  and  made  a  tender  of  his 
service*  to  the  Moghul  emperor  through  Azim  Khan  ; 
A  D  16'>9  promising,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  safe 

conduct  and  a  letter  of  pardon,  to  repair  to 

the  imperial  presence.     The  indulgepoe  being  granted^  ho 

came  to  court,  accompanied  by  his  immediate  dependants  ^ 

and  a  body  of  2,000  horse.     Having  paid  his  respects  to 

Shah  Jehan,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  6,000  with 

5,000  horse  ;  many  of  his  dependants  were  also  raised  to 

<  munsubs,   and   Shahjee  was  not  only  confirmed  in   his 

i  jagheer,  but  received  a  grant  for  some  otlier  districts,  the 

j  ntfmes  of  which  nowhere  appear,  but .  Ahmednugur  was 

I  probably*    one    of    them.     Shahjee's    cousin,    Kellojee 

Bhonslay,  the  son  of  Vittoojee,  went  over  to  the  imperial 

:  service  about  the  same  time,  and  received  a  munsub.f 

.^ 

\.  *  I  say  probably  AbmedDugur,  because  Shahjee  had  no  hereditary 

elaixn  to  the  Deshmookhee  of  Ahmedougnr,  and  it  will  hereafter  appear 
that  his  son  Sivajee  set  up  such  a  pretension. 

t  Original  firman,  from  Shah  Jehan  to  Kellojee  Bhonslay,  found  in 
possession  of  a  Kahratta-'who  headed  a  petty  insurreotion  near  Vishal- 
gurh  in  1820.  Kellojee  Bhonslay  was  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe  ;  the 
time  and  oiroamstaocee  are  not  aaoerlained.— Mahiatta  MiSd. 
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Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  on  being  driven  from  the  western 
quarter  of  the  Nizam  Shahce  territory,  repaired  to  Beeja- 
poor,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  Mohummed  Adil  Shah  to 
combine^  with  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  in  repelling  Moghul 
encroachment.  His  arguments  had  no  immediate  effect, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Doulntabad. 

During  the  season  of  1629-30  no  rain  fell  in  the  Deccan, 
y  and  a  famine,  accompanied  by  pestilence, 

ensued  ;  but  on  its  being  ascertained  that 
Khan  Jehan  had  returned,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
which  disease  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
presented,  Azim  Khan  marched  towards  Doulutabadi 
His  army  was  opposed  by  that  of  Nizam  Shah,  which  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  for  the  purpose,  but  was  driven 
from  it  after  a  resolute  defence. 

This  defeat,  and  the  wretched  state  of  tho  country, 
induced  Khan  Jehan  to  adopt  the  desperate  resolution  of 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  to  the  Afghans  in  Cabul.  f  ^  .^ 
He  set  out,  but  was  soon  closely  and  perseveringly  follow- 
ed by  the  imperial  troops ;  a  party  at  last  overtook  him, 
when  turning  on  his  numerous  pursuers,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
few  faithful  adherents,  he  fell  covered  with  wounds  ;  but 
nobly  fought  on  to  his  last  breath,  in  a  manner  which 
obtained  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  most  obdurate  of 
his  enemies. 

Azim  ELhan,  in  the  meantime,  pursued  the  advantages 
which  his  victory  opened  to  him ;  he  took  possession  of  the 
districts,  displaced  the  agents  of  tho  Nizam  Shahee 
jagheerjlars  and  munsubdars,  and  bestowed  divisions  of 
the  country  on  his  own  adherents.  Marching  southward 
from  Doulutabad,  he  reduced  several  places,  and  surprised 
the  strong  fort  of  Dharoor  near  Bheer.  The  troops  of 
Nizam    Shah    appear  to  have  been  commanded  by  two 


-^ 
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officers — Bahlole  Khan,  an  Afghan  adherent  of  Lodi,  and 
Mnkrib  Khan,  who  maintained  a  desultory  warfare,  and, 
though  constantly  put  to  flight,  remained  unsubdued. 

Mortiza  Nizam   Shah  found    that  disorder  and  nun 
threatened  him  on  all  sides  ;  but  had  neither  discernment 

to  discover  the  defects  of  his  adminis- 
tration, nor  talents  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Losing  confidence  in  his  minister,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  his  prisoner,  Futih  ELhan,  released  him  from  confinement, 
and  restored  him  to  power.  Tukurrib  Khan,  disgusted  by 
this  proceeding,  and  dreading  the  consequence  to  himself, 
went  over  to  Azim  ELhan,  and  got  the  rank  of  6,000  hone 
in  the  imperial  service.  His  defection  at  this  period  wag 
useful  to  the  Moghuls,  as  they  were  threatened  with  a  new 
enemy  in  the  person  of  Sultan  Mohummud  Adil  Shah. 

It  appears  that  a  secret  partition  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  betwixt  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  and  the  Moghul  emperor, 
at  some  period  of  the  war  with  MuUik  Umber,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were,  that  the  Beejapoor  government,  if  it 
afforded  active  co-operation  in  reducing  the  Nizam  Shahee 
territory,  should  receive  the  districts  in  the  Conoan  belong- 
ing to  that  state,  also  the  fort  of  Sholapoor,  with  five  forts 
on  the  eastern  side,  communicating  with  the  Adil  Shahee 
districts  near  Beder,  of  which  Dharoor  was  one.  But 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  though  he  appears  to  have  recognis- 
ed the  agreement  in  the  first  instance,  never  entered  heattily 
into  the  views  of  the  Moghuls  ;  he  would  gladly  have  seised 
for  himself  a  portion  of  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory,  but 
he  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  share  it  with  such  a 
formidable  power.  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  engag- 
ed in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  but 
sent  forward  an  army  under  his  general,  BendooUah  Khsa, 
giving  out  that  they  were  auxiliaries  proceeding  to  join 
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ih^  ICoglralB.  On  arriving  in  the  naigbbotirhood  of  Azim 
Khan'a  army,  Bendoollah  Khan  sent  to  request  tiiat  the 
fort  of  Dharoor  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  troops  of  Adil 
Bhaby  aocording  to  the  treaty.  Azim  Khan  reasonably 
objeeted  that,  as  they  had  not  assisted  in  its  redootion!^  nor 
MB  yet  fulfilled  their  pai*t  of  the  conditions^  he  oonld  not 
oomply  with  the  demand ;  but,  as  there  was  still  ample 
opportunity  for  proving  their  good  faitb^  the  present 
application  might  be  a  future  oonsideration  with  thaeraperor. 
If  eanwhile,  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  having  agreed  to  restore 
Sholapoor  to  the  king  of  Beejapoor,  an  alliance  wa» 
Qcmdluded  between  them,  which  bad  for  it»  object  mutual 
defence  against  the  Moghuls. 

Occasion  of  quarrel,  however,  arose  between  the  armies  of 
Azim  Khan  and  Bendoollah  Khan,  before  the  plans  of  the 
oonfederates  were  matured,  and  a  battle  was  Ibught  in 
which  the  army  of  Beejapoor  was  defeated. 

The  two  states  in  alliance  might  still  have  recovered 
what  they  bad  lost ;  but  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah,  having  put 
lumself  in  the  power  (^  the  ruffian  whom  he  had  injured,  waa 
about  this  time  thrown  into  prison  and  strangled  by  order 
of  Futih  Khan  ;  by  whom,  also,  the  whole  of  the  nobility 
attached  to  the  unfortunate  prince  were  put  to  death. 

To  excuse  these  acts  of  revenge  and  violence,  Futih  Khan 
sent  a  petition  to  Shah  Jehan,  representing  that  he  had  thus 
acted  on  purpose  to  testify  his  regard  for  the  imperial  service^ 
and  that  he  had  raised  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  tlie  vacant 
throne  until  the  empercnr's  pleasure  should  be  known. 

Shah  Jehan,  in  reply,  affected  to  believe  this  representa* 
tion ;  and  although  he  considered  the  remaining  districts 
of  the  kingdom  almost  subdued,  and  about  to  be  annexed 
to  the  empire,  yet,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
poesessioii  of  many  of  the  forts  by  force,  he  pretended  to 
It 
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grant  them  to  ^  orphftn,  ota'  conditioa  0f  his-  sending  the 

best  elephants,  ftnd  th^'most  valuable  of  Ae  jewels  belong- 
ing to  the  Nizam  Shahee  family,  to  the*  imperial  oonrt. 
Great  honours  were,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  on  Futih 
Khan ;  considerable  districts  were  promised  to  him  in 
jagheer,  and,  amongst  others,  some  of  those  formerly  grant- 
ed to  Shahjee  Bhonslay. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Beejapoor, 
large  reinforcements  were  poured  into  the  Deccan ;  and 
Asif  Khan  as  chief-in^command,  passing  through  the  Nizam 
Shahee  temtory,  thus  unexpectedly  detached  fi*om  the 
alliance,  invaded  the  territory  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah^ 
laid  it  waste,  and  besieged  his  capital.  But  supplies  having 
been  cut  off,  and  the  operations  artfully  protracted,  Asif 
Khan  was  obh'ged  to  desist ;  and  after  plundering  and 
destroying  the  country  as  for  west  as  Meridi,  he  returned 
with  his  army.  Mohabet  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  Moghnl  territory  in  the  Deccan  when  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi  was  removed  to  Malwa,  now  took  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  intended  to  prosecute  the 
reduction  of  the  Beejapoor  territory,  but  circumstanooa 
changed  the  scene  of  action. 

Futih  Khan  at  first  showed  some  reluctance  to  part  with 

the  elephants^nd  jewels  demanded  of  him, 
but  compliance  being  enforced,  he  was 
confirmed  as  regent,  and  allowed  to  retain  the  promised 
districts.  Shahjee  Bhonslay,  disgusted  by  this  treatment, 
made  overtures  to  the  Beejapoor  government,  through 
Morar  Punt,  an  able  Bramin,  and  a  principal  minister  of 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah. 

A  projected  enterprise  against  Doulutabad  formed  a 
part  of  Shahjee's  proposals  to  Morar  Punt ;  and  he  so 
strongly  represented  the  unprepared  state  of  the  garrison, 
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the  gene^l  defection  of  the  nobilitj^  and  the  reftdiness  wiUi 
which  all  who  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions  would 
join  against  both  Futih  Khan  and  the  Moghuls^  that  the 
king  consented. 

Fotih  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  Beejapoor 
army,  reinforced  by  Shahjee,  sensible  of  the  general  hatred 
towards  himself  throughout  the  country,  proposed  to  place 
himself   under  the    protection  of  the  Moghul    generu,  < 
Mohabet  Khan,  and  to  give  up  the  fort     Moliabet  Khan,  \ 
much  pleased  with  an  offer  so  advantageous,  marched,  as  i» 
aoon  as  possible,  towards  Doulutabad.     The  army  of  Beeja-  =, 
poor,  however,  arrived  first,  and,  to  prevent  communica-  '■ 
tion  with  the  fort,   threw  themselves  between  it   and  the   j 
Moghnls.     A  battle,  of  course,  ensued ;  the  ground  was 
obstinately  contested  by  the  Beejapoor  army,  and  Shahjee 
creditably  supported  the  leading  part  he  bore  in  the  cause  ; 
bat  they  were  finally  driven  back,  and  forced  to  encamp  16 
milea  on  the  opposite  side  of  Doulutabad. . 

The  Beejapoor  cliiefs,  who,  like  all  the  Deccanees,   were 
adepts  at  intrigue  and  negotiation  where. force  was  in-  . 
effectual,  sent  messages  to  Futih  Khan,   reprlSsenting  how 
much  he  should  sacrifice  by  surrendering  the  fortress  ;  and  I 
that  if  he  would  agree  to  remunerate  Shahjee,  and  not  deliver  | 
up  Doulutabad  to  the  emperor,  they  would  support  him  and  i 
maintain     the    former    alliance^/  The    proposal    being  4^' 
acceded  to,  both  in  conjunction,  without  any  previous 
declaration,  opened   a  fire  on    the   Moghuls,   which   so 
enraged  Mohabet  Khan  that  he  determined  on  regularly 
investing  the  place,  and  punishing  this  uuparalleled  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Futih  Khan.     Having  a  fine  army, 
with  many  experienced  officers,  he  formed  a  part  of  it  into 
three  divisions — one  to  oppose  the  Beejapoor  army,  another 
to  cover  the  supplies  of  his  own  camp,  and  the  third  io 
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prevent  any  pixmsions  or  Btores  from  being  {hro^^m  into  the 
fort     Each  was  to  rapport  the  other  as  necessarr  ;  whilst 
the  main    body,  under  his    own    superintendence,  was 
destined  for  active  operations  against  the  fortress.    . 
The  attack  was  maintained  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 

and    was  met  by    an  equally  vigorotxs 

A.'D.  Feb.  1633.      ^   ^  «     .      .1  •  1    • 

defence ;  but  the  garrison,  bemg  ur* 
•difTereiitly  j^revisioned,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  after  an 
-eventful  siege  of  58  days.  Futih  Khan  was  divested  of  all 
power  and  became  a  pensioner  of  the  Moghul  government.* 
The  child  whom  he  had  set  up  was  placed  in  perpetual 
confinement  in  Q^walior,  being  the  second  prince  of  this 
tiouse  immured  in  that  fortress. 

Shahjee  was  one  of  the  best  partizans  on  the  side  of  the 
Beejapoor  array,  and  it  became  an  object  to  check  his 
Aotivky  by  any  means.  Whilst  the  siege  of  Doulutabad 
was  in  progress,  Mhaldar  Khan,  the  Nizam  Shahee 
goveraor  of  the  fort  of  Trimbuck,  offered  his  services  to 
the  emperor,  thro«gh  Mohabet  Khan  ;  by  whom  he  was 
told  that,  if  be  would  seize  Shahjee's  wife  and  family,  then 
residing  near  Byzapoor,  he  might  have  a  still  better 
opportunity  of  proving  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he  had 
embraced,  and  of  doing  a  very  acceptable  piece  of  service. 
The  Killidar  accordingly  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the  wife  of  Shalijee,  together  with  a  great  deal 
of  property.  The  object,  however,  was  not  answered,  from 
circumstances  hereafter  explained ;  and  some  of  the 
relations  having  become  security,  obtained  Jeejee  Bye*B 
release,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  fort  of  Kondaneh.t 

*  He  afterwards  beoame  mad,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  an  old 
woaod  in  the  h>  ad. 

t  Beejapoor  MS8.  Khafee  Khan  mentions  that  the  daughter  of 
Shnbjee  was  oaptured  on  this  ocoasioD,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  had  a 
daughter. 
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After  the  fitll  of  Donlatabad,  Mohabet  Khan  left  Khan 
Dowran  to  protect  that  neighbourhood,  and  inarched  in 
panmit  of  the  Beejapoor  troops.  Thej  retired  before  him, 
bat  maintained  their  usual  desultory  mode  of  warfare,  and 
seyeral  sharp  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
H'agojee,*  a  Mahratta  officer  of  distinction,  was  killed  : 
tome  overtures  for  peace  were  made  by  Morar  Punt, 
probably  with  a  view  of  throwing  the  Moghul  general  oflf 
his  guard ;  for,  when  Mohabet  Khan  had  advanced  a  consi- 
derable distance  into  the  Beejapoor  territory,  a  large  detach- 
ment set  off  secretly,  and  by  forced  marches  endeavonred 
■to  surprise  Doulutabad  ;  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessinL 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Mohabet  Khan  was  superseded 
by  the  appointment  of  Sultan  Shuja,  the  emperor^s  second 
■on,  to  the  government  of  the  Deccan.  Mohabet  Khan 
remained  as  his  director  in  the  management  of  affairs  ;  but 
•till  he  was  only  second-in-command,  and  the  war  from 
that  time    did  not    prosper  under  this    administration. 

*  •.  ,-«.  Both  Mohabet  Khan   and  Sultan   Shuja 

A.D.  1634.  „  J  .     xi. 

were  recalled  in  the  ensumgyear,  m  con- 

Beqnence  of  their  having  failed  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Pnrinda  ;  where  they  were  not  only  repulsed,  but,  after 
Taising  the  siege,  w^ere  compelled  to  retreat  to  Burhanpoor. 
In  die  meantime,  Shahjee,  after  the  surrender  of  Duulut- 
'abad,  the  removal  of  Futih  Khan,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  young  prince,  aspired  to  the  regency,  and  accordingly 
proclaimed  another  prince  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Nizam  Shak 
By  the  assistance  of  some  Bramins,  he  commenced  regulat- 
ing the  country,  got  possession  of  most  of  the  forts,  oocupi. 
ed  the  districts  in  the  name  of  the  new  king,  and  collected 
troops  from  all  quarters.     The  whole  of  that  part  of  the 

^  Supposed  to  be  Nafrojee  Obatgay  Joojh«r  Rao  who  was  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  MoghuU.— (Baker  of  the  Obatgay  family.) 
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Conoan  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Ahi&e<fattigar, 
and  the  districts  as  far  east  as  Ahmednagur,  extending 
from  the  Neera  river  on  the  south,  to  the  Chandore  range 
on  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  garrisoned 
places,  were  for  a  time  overrun  by  Shahjee.* 

A  small  detachment  from  the  army  was  at  first  consider- 
ed sufficient  for  his  suppression  ;  but  his  party  continued  to 
gain  strength,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Moghulsat  Purinda, 
he  extended  his  power  in  the   manner  we  have  mentioned. 

After  the  removal  of  Prince  Shuja,  Aurungzebe,  the 
emperor's  third  son,  being  very  young,  and  Shah  Jehan 
considering  the  conquests  in  the  Deecan  too  extensive  to  bo 
placed  under  any  one  officer  not  of  the  royal  family,  resolved, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  to  separate  them  into  two  govern- 
ments. To  those  districts  of  Candeish  which  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  Moghuls,  Galna  was  added  ;  together 
with  that  part  of  Berar,  termed  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut,  which 
lies  to  the  north,  below  the  range  of  hills.  These  constitu- 
ted one  of  the  new  governments,  and  the  lately-acquired 
districts  in  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory  formed  the  other. 
Khan  Dowran  and  Khan  Zuman  were  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  them,  and  directed  to  co-operate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  westesu  districts,  and  in  the  reduction.of  Shah- 
jee* This  last,  however,  was  an  operation  of  difficulty. 
Shahjee  had  collected  a  large  army,  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  Morar  Punt  and  RendooUah  Khan,  and  supported 
by  the  Sultan,  their  master. 

The  emperor  was  exasperated  at  the  opposition  made,  in  a 
country  which  he  had  considered  as  subdued  on  the  capture 
of   Doulutabad,     and    being    highly    incensed    against 

*  There  is  eyidenod  of  tbese  faots  in  Mabratta  M^S.  as  well  at  ia 
Khaff^e  Kban.  This  is  do  doubt  the  regency  of  Shahjee  wbioh  we  find 
mentioned  in  all  the  Mahratta  MSS.  as  having  taken  plaoe  during  a 
minority  in  the  family  of  Niaam'Shah- 
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Mobnminiid  Adil  Shab,  he  prepared  a  great  army,  with  the 
determination  of  bringing  affairs  in  the  Ahmednugor 
territory  to  a  8])eedy  settlement,  even  if  it  should  involve 
the  reduction  of  the  other  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan,  to  which 
Shah  Jehan,  in  his  deliberate  judgment,  was  always  averse. 
Whether  this  moderation  proceeded  from  policy  or  a  sense 
ofjustioe,  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  his  hostilities 
against  both  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  were  always  com- 
menced in  the  spirit  of  pergonal  anger.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Beejapoor,  directing  him 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  forts  lately  belonging  to  the 
Kizam  Shahee  state,  of  which  the  Sultan  of  Beejapoor  had 
obtained  possession  :  their  guns  and  military  stores  were 
likewise  to  be  delivered  up,  particularly  the  large  cannon 
ealled  Mullik*i-Mydan,*  which  had  been  conveyed  from 
Purinda  to  Beejapoor.  But,  above  all,  the  envoy  was 
directed  to  insist  upon  the  Sultan's  renouncing'  Shahjee, 
and  affording  no  countenance  or  protection  to  him,  or  to 
those  persons  by  whom  disturbances  were  excited.  To 
induce  a  compliance  with  these  demands,  a  promise  of  the 
fort  and  district  of  Sholapoor,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Nizam  Shahee  Con  can,  and  a  vaunting  threat  of  annihila- 
tion in  case  of  refusal,  were  at  once  held  out.  Both  proved 
ineffectual ;  and  Shah  Jehan,  according  to  his  usual  practice 

*  "  The  Bovnreign  of  tlie  plafn."    The  natives  of  Beejapoor  ins'st  on 
o»T1in}r  It  moolk-i-mydan,  which,  they  say,  ffigDifies  **  the  lirn  of  the 

Slain.'*  Thin  gun,  of  which  the  muzzle  is  f<»ur  feet  eight  ioches  in 
iamet«>r,  and  the  calibre  two  fpet  four  inchep,  wa8  capt  at  Ahme>fnugur, 
A.D  1549,  by  a  native  of  Constantinople,  nnnied  Hoopsein  Khan. 
Auri>Dgz-he  pat  an  inscription  upon  it  to  comnoemorate  the  conquest 
of  Be<*]apo('r  in  1685.  whch  has  led  to  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to 
have  bef  n  cast  at  that  time.  It  is  alike  curious  from  itsdimc^nsions  and 
its  history ;  the  Bombay  government  in  1823  was  particularly  d>  s  rous 
oi  sendinir  it  to  the  king  of  England,  and  an  enginrer  was  sent  to 
examine  it  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  roads  renders 
the  diffionlty  of  transporting  such  a  huge  maes  of  metal  to  the  coaai 
almost  insuperable. 


I 
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of  dividing  hi»  attacks,  broke  his  army,  of  whioh  48,000 
werq  select  cavalry,  into  four  divisions — two  to  act  against 
Shahjee,  and  two  against  Mohummud  Adil  Shah.  Of  the 
two  former,  one,  under  Shaisteh  Khan  and  Aliverdy  Khan, 
was  destined  to  besiege  Shahjee's  forts  about  Chandore^ 
Sunguranere,  and  Nassuck  ;  and  another,  consisting  of 
20,000  horse,  under  Khan  Zuman,  was  to  drive  him  from 
the  field,  to  pursue  him,  to  take  possession  of  his  strong- 
holds in  the  Concan,  and  to  expel  him  from  every  quarter 
pf  the  Nizam  Shahee  territory.  0  f  the  two  latter,  one,  under 
Khan  Dowran,  was  originally  ordered  to  take  up  a  position 
near  Nandere,  owing  to  suspicions  entertained  of  Sultan 
AbdooUah  Kootub  Shah  of  Golcondah  ;  but  on  tliese  doubta 
being  removed,  and  his  paying  the  arrears  of  tribute  for 
which  the  emperor's  envoy  was  then  settling,  and  which 
he  did  before  the  campaign  opened.  Khan  Dowran's  divi- 
sion became  available  both  for  the  capture  of  the  forts  to 

the  eastward,  and  for  hostilities  in  the  heart 
of  the  Beejapoor  dominions.    The  other 
detachment,  which  at  first  composed  the  reserve  under  Syud 
Khan  Jehan,  was  also  destined  for  Beejapoon 

A  part  of  the  besieging  division  of  Shaisteh  Khan,  under 
Aliverdy  Khan,  speedily  reduced  25  of  the  forts  about 
Chandore  and  Nassuck,  which,  though  places  of  strength^ 
made  little  resistance.*  Shaisteh  Khan  himself  proceeded 
towards  the  borders  of  the  Beejapoor  dominions,  where  he 
reduced  NuIdroog,and  occupied  the  districts  between  Shola- 

*  Khafee  Khan  m«>n'ioD8  the  capture  of  the  son  and  f«mf1y  of 
Bhahjee  in  on^  of  these  forfs,  of  whioh  I  oan  find  no  ooofirmatfon,  and 
eonsider  it  a  mistake  oonoeott-d  with  thA  report  of  th**  former  cap  ure  oC 
Jeejee  Bye.  The  same  author  mpntioDS  Siviijee*8  pR0»pe  to  a  fort  in  the 
sea  on  this  oocasion ;  and  this  also  may  allude  to  the  former 
oiroumstance.  Jcej^e  Bye,  after  her  first  cap- ure,  s^'ems  to  havA  beea 
principally  at  Kondaneh.  Sewneree,  and  perhaps,  from  the  year  1633  to 
1636,  ocoMionally  at  Bfaholy  in  the  Oonoan« 
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'poar-  and  Beder  ;  but  the  forts  of  Trimbuck,  Sewneree,  and 
'K^ndaneb  ahdve  the  Ghauts,  with  many  in  the  Concan, 
still  in  possession  of  Shahjee's  adherents. 
Sbthjee  maintained  a  desultory  warfare  against  Khan 
Znman  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  driven  from  the 
territory  about  Ahmednugur,  Chumargoondee,  and  Bara- 
iniitlee  successively,  and  pursued  across  the  Neera  into  the 
Seejapoor  territory,  towards  Merich  and  Kolapoon  Assist- 
ed by  the  Edil  Shahee  troops,  he  there  continued  to  harass 
by  his  attacks,  or  elude  by  his  vigilance,  the  army  in  pursuit 
of  faim ;  and  Khan  Zuman  was  therefore  directed  to  give 
^rvet  m  frnitless  pursuit,  and  lay  waste  the  country  about 
Kolapoor,  Merich,  and  Baeebagh.  He  accordingly  took 
and  •  destroyed  the  towns,  carried  off  the  inhabitants 
priaoners,  and  continued  every  species  of  depredation,  until 
an  armistice  was  concluded  with  Bcejapoor,  when  he  again 
^^•^^....jesumed  the  pursuit  of  Shahjee. 

•  Khdn  Dowran  manshed  from  Candeish  towards  Beeja- 
poorinthe  direction  of  Beder  and  Kulburga,  surprised 
and. took  several  forts,  plundering  the  mercantile  towns, 
and  spreading  ruin  wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  attack- 
ed by  some  divisions  of  the  Beejapoor  army  in  their  usual 
manner,  but  they  did  not  prevent  his  advance.  When  he 
approached  Beejapoor,  Mohummud  Adil  Shah  adopted  the 
TQM^tion  of  emptying  the  reservoirs  of  water  beyond  the 
waUa  of  the  fort,  and  collected  or  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
grain  and  '.  forage  within  a  circuit  of  20  miles.*     Khan 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  Beejapoor  is  very  sterile  oa 
Atm  sfdes,  bat  fotrr  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  rich,  deep, 
lilibok  aoU«  which  in  good  seasons  produces  very  extraordinary  crops. 
The  soil  extends  several  miles  on  each  side  of  the  small  river  Dhone, 
Hie  water  of  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  Mahnttas 
Jiava  a  veiy  expressive  rhyme  in  regard  to  this  small  tract  :— 

Should  the  crop  on  Dhone  grow,  who  can  eat  it  ? 
Should  it  fail,  who  can  tat  ? 

Id 
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Dowran,  therefore,  did  not  attack  the  capital,  but  oontiiiiied 
his  plan  of  plundering  and  devastating  the  country.  The 
division  of  Syud  Khan  Jehan  adopted  the  same  system^ 
and  the  march  of  the  Moghuls  was  everywhere  marked  by 
flames  and  desolation. 

The  Beejapoor  troops,  however,  frequently  acted  with 
great  vigour.  Sjrud  Khan  Jehan  was  repeatedly  attacked 
by  Rendoollah  Khan  with  success,  and  forced,  at  last,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  division  of  Khan  Dowran. 

But  the  ruin  spread  throughout  the  countiy  compelled 

Mohummud  Adil  Shah  to  sue  for  peace  ; 

A.D.  1636.  J      x_     X  1   J  J         X 

and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  more 
favourable  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  Though  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  articles  be  unnecessary,  the  general 
terms  of  this  paciBcation,  and  the  partition  of  the  Kizam 
Shahee  territory,  deserve  the  reader's  particular  attention, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  Sivajee. 

It  was  settled  that  the  forts  of  Purinda  and  ShohqKiory 
with  their  dependent  districts,  should  be  given  up  to 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah.  He  was,  Hkewise,  to  retain  undia- 
turbed  possession  of  the  districts  of  Nnldroog,  Kallianee, 
and  Beder,  east  of  Sholapoor  ;  and  the  huge  piece  of 
ordnance  pertaining  to  Purinda  was  thus  left  od  the  works 
of  Beejapoor,  where  it  remains  to  this  day.  The  province 
of  Kallianee,  in  the  Concan,  which  extended  the  Bee;apoor 
possessions  on  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  Baseein  river^ 
was  also  ceded  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  oountiry  lying  between 
the  Beema  and  the  Neera,  which  bad  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ahmednugur,  as  far  nprth  as  Chakun,  wis 
now  annexed  to  Beejapoor.  The  principal  coodition  attadi* 
ed  to  this  cession  was  the  payment  of  an  amraal  tribute  of 
20  lakhs  of  pagodas.  By  an  article  of  the  treaty,  tho 
emperor  promises  to  pardon  Sbabjee  and  his  adherents  if 
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lie  will  deliYer  up  the  forts  in  his  possession,  together  with 
all  his  artillery  and  warlike  stores  ;  but,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, he  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  territory  of 
Beejapoor,  and  declared  the  common  enemy  of  both  states. 

Shahjee,  as  soon  as  the  Beejapoor  government  began  to 
treaty  retired  towards  the  Concan ;  and  as  he  at  first  evaded 
the  surrender  of  his  forts,  Khan  Zuman  continued  to 
prosecate  the  war  against  him.    But  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 

months,  Trimbuck,  Sewneree,  and  most  of 
his  forts  in  the   Concan  being  reduced, 
Shahjee  solicited  a  pardon,  and  petitioned  for  admission 
into  the  emperor's  service. 

In  reply  to  this  application,  he  was  told  that  he  might 
retire  into  the  service  of  Mobummud  Adil  Shah,  which  he 
acoordingly  did,  and  Kondaneh*  was  probably  surrendered 
by  Shahjee  to  Beejapoor. 

The  young  prince,  whom,  in  imitation  of  Mnllik  Umber 
and  Fntih  Khan,  Shahjee  had  set  up,  was  taken  by  Khan 
Zuman  in  one  of  the  forts,  and  sent  off  to  be  confined  with 
the  others  in  the  state  prison  at  Gwalior. 

Ihia  event  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Ahmed- 
nugur  state,  and  finally  ended  the  Byheree  dynasty. 


esme  into  Shahjee's  possesBion  bj  hi»  being  at  the  head 
of  Hm  fownment.  Kondaneh  and  Poorundbnr  were  two  of  those  forts 
tHikb,  mder  the  Mahomedan  goTernments,  were  reserved  by  the  king, 
aad  aot  iirtniated  to  the  oare  of  jagheerdars. 

Befkwe  qoltting  this  chapter,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  CufUiin  Alexander  Gordon,  first  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Nagpoor, 
■ad  Mr.  WUllMn  Brskine,  late  of  Bombay  :  the  former  has  translated 
Kbsfse  Khaa  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehangeer,  and  the  latter  has 
tMBtlaled  all  snoh  parts  of  the  -reign  of  8hah  Jehan  from  the  same 
MrthOTi  as  bear  reference  to  Deccan  history.  Both  these  gentlemen 
allowed  me  the  free  use  of  their  labours,  and  thus  far  materially 
ihfliiSMd  viiM. 

I  hmre  had  aeoass  to  two  or  three  copies  of  the  original  of  Khafea 
Xhaii^  tha  best  U  in  the  library  of  Moonshee  Alohummud  Huneef,  lata 
id  the  Ftooaa  residency. 
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CHAP.  m. 
From  A.D.  1637  to  A.D.  1S48. . 

Shahjpe^s  progress  after  entering  tlie  service  of  Beejapoor — - 
marries  a  second  wife. —  Tioo .  sons  hy  his  fli^st '  wtfef 
Siimbhajee  and  Sivajee ;  and  one  son  by  his  second  tatfe^ 
Venkajee. — Shahjee  departs  for  the  Camatic,  and  sends 
his  first  wife  and  his  son  Sivajee  to  reside  on  hisjqgheer 
at  Poonay  under  the  care  of  Dadajee  Konedeo,—  Political 
views  of  the  courts  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah, — The 
Moghuls  introduce  a  new  revenue  system  an4  the  Fusslee 
era  into  the  Deccan, — Revenue  system  of  DaSajee 
Konedeo. — T7ie  Mawuls — improvement  of  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants. — Siv'ajee^s  education^  disposition^  and 
early  pursuits, — His  three  first  adherents — obtain  posses- 
sion  of  the  fort  of  Toma — manner  of  justifying  the  pro- 
ceeding — builds  Rajgurh. — Dadajee  Konedeo^s  death, — 
TJie  Killidars  of  Chakun  and  Kondaneh  gained  over  by 
Sivajee — makes  himself  master  of  Sopa  and  the  fortress 
of  Poorundhur. 

When  Shahjee  was  finally  driven  to  seek  refuge  under 

the  Beejapoor  government,   his  resources 

and  abilities  being  known  to  Morar  Punt^ 

and  all  who  had  served  with  him,   he  was  readily  received 

and  confirmed  in  possession  of  Poena  in  Sopa,*  two  of 

*  From  thie  period  I  bave  recourse  prinoipally  to  Mfthrstta 
manusoripts.  Those  to  which  I  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  refer 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  procured  from  the  late  raja  of  Kolapoor,  writteof 
by  Kistnajee  Anund  Bubhasud.  There  are  several  copies  of  this  work  ; 
one  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hale,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  the 
ttouthern  Concan,  to  which  I  had  access.    I  returned  the  original  copy 
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the  diairicb '  belonging  to  his  family  jagheer,  which,  by 
the  late  tretlj,  had  been  ceded  to  Beejapoor* 

Morar  Pont  was  employed,  at  this  period,  in.  the  settle, 
ment  of  the -newly-acquired  districts  between  the  Neera 
and  Beema,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  principally 
assisted  by  Shahjee.  During  their  intercourse  Morar  Font 
had  additional  proofs  of  his  talents  and  genius  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  loaded  him  with  encomium  and 
ffltTour,  and,  on  their  return  to  court,  strongly  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  king. 

An  expedition,  being  then  projected  against  the  Camatic, 
Shahjee  was  nominated  second-in-command  under  his 
friend  BendooUah  Khan,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mised a  jagheer  in  that  quarter,  consisting  of  the  districts 
of  Kolhar,  Bangalore,  Ouscotta,  Balapoor,  aiid  Sera,  whidi 

to  the  rajs  of  Kolspoor,  and  lodged  a  copy  of  it  with  the  Literafy 
fioofetj  of  Bombay. 

%  Lives  of  the  Rajaa,  and  History  of  the  Mahratta  Bmpire,  from  th^ 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time  :  compiled  by  Mulhar  Ram  Rao 
Chitnees  from  original  memoranda,  and  originals,  or  copied  of  many 
aatksntte  papers,  written  or  transcribed  by  his  ancestors,  who  were  all 
persons  highly  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  Raigurh,  Ginjee,  end 
8attra.  Mnlhar  Ram  Rad's  Life  of  Sivajee  is  very  voluminous ;  but  I 
do  not  think  be  has  made  a  good  use  of  the  valuable  letters  and  record! 
in  his  possession.  Sivajee's  instructions  to  officers  and  departments  are 
very  eomplete  and  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  original  copies  of  these 
iAsMotions  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Balajee  Aujee,  and  I  have  had 
tbem  authenticated  from  another  quarter,  as  will  be  mentioned.  I 
lodged  a  oopy  of  Mulhar  Ram  Rao's  work  with  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay^ 

8.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  procured  from  the  descendant  of  Chunder  Rao 
Moray,  raia  of  Jowlee. 

4.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  partly  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Coats,  Esq.,  late  superintending  surgeon  of  the  Poena  auxiliary  force.  * 

5. ,  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  partly  translated,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
late  &r  Barry  Close.    Received  from  the  Hon.  M.  Elphhistone. 

6.  A  Life  of  Sivajee,  obtained  from  the  Koolkurnee  of  Kolhar,  near 
Beejapoor. 

7.  A  Qistory  of  the  Mahrattas,  including  an  account  of  the  kings  of 
Beejapoor,  by  Uie  Deshpandya  of  Kuttao  Desh. 

When  reverting  to  Moghul  history,  Kbafee  Khan  continues  my 
principal  sathority. 
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were  afterwards  made  orer  to  hist ;  and,  prebaUy  with  a 
view  of  securing  him  by  an  interest  in  different  parts  of 
iiie  kingdom,  Mohnmmud  Adil  Shah  conferred  on  him  a 
royal  grant  for  the  Deshmookhee  of  22  villages  in  the 
district  of  Kurar,*  the  right  to  which  had  by  some  means 
derolved  on  goyemment 

Shahjee's  political  connection  with  his  relations^  the 
Jadows,  Deshmookhs  of  Sindkheir,  whidi  had  never  been 
intimate,  was  entirely  dissolved  from  the  time  of  his 
quitting  the  imperial  service ;  and  Jugdeo  Bao  Jadow,  his 
wife's  unde,  acted  on  the  side  of  the  Moghuls  during  the 
war  carried  on  against  him*  Domestic  affairs  have  great 
influence  on  the  public  conduct  of  Mahrattas,  and  there 
may  have  been  private  reascms  for  Jugdeo  Bao^s  animosity* 
Shahjee,  in  the  year  1630,  married  into  another  fiumly^ 
named  Mohitey,  which  was  resented  by  Jeejee  Bye,t  his 
first  wife,  and  she  retired  to  some  of  her  own  relations^ 
with  whom  she  appears  to  have  been  resicting  when  taken 
in  1633. 

By  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lookhjee  Jadow  Bao^ 
Shahjee  had  two  sons  :  the  elder  was  named  Sumbhajee^ 
and  the  younger  Sivajee.  The  ekler  was  his  father's 
fieivourite,  and  accompanied  him  from  early  in&ncy  ;  but 
the  younger  remained  with  his  mother*  Sivajee  was  bom 
in  the  fort  of  Sewneree,^  in  the  month  of  May  1627  ;  and 
during  the  turbulent  period  in  which  his  childhood  was 
passed,  he  had  frequently  escaped,  by  his  mother's 
vigilance,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Mahomedan 
enemies.    It  is  not  known  where  he  was  concealed  when 

*  Eonur  is  litotted  30  miles  south  of  Satars. 

t  Bye  sdjoined  to  a  woman's  name  designates  her  being  a  M j. 

X  It  is  situated  about  ftO  miles  north  of  Poooa.    The  town  is  oaned 
Joonere,  the  fort  Sewneree, 
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Ids  moiher  was  made  {Misoner ;  but  it  is  probtUeher  release 
was  obtained  on  Uie  plea  of  her  husband's  negleot,  and  the 
disgrace  which  many  of  the  relations,  both  Jadows  and 
BhonsIayS)  in  the  Mc^td  serrice,  would  conceire  attached 
to  themselves  mitil  they  had  procured  her  enlargement. 

To  the  disagreement  that  arose  between  Sivajee's 
parents,  in  consequence  of  the  new  connection  formed  bj 
Bhahjee,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  we  may 
ascribe  the  circumstance  of  Sivajee's  not  having  seen  his 
fath^  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  or  from  the  year  1630 
to  1636  inclusive.  When  Shahjee  went  wilh  Morar  Pont 
to  Beqapoor,  Jeejee  Bye  accompanied  him,  but  only  re« 
mained  until  the  celebration  of  Sivajee's  marriage  to 
Suhyee  Bye,  the  daughter  of  Nimbalkur;  after  whidi 
event  Shahjee  set  out  upon  the  Camatic  expedition,  and 
Sivajee,  with  his  mother,  was  sent  to  reside  at  Poena. 

By  Tooka  Bye  Mohitey,  his  second  wife,  Shahjee  had 
one  son,  Yenkajee  ;  he  had,  likewise,  an  illegitimate  son 
by  a  dancing-girl  whom  he  named  Suntajee. 

An  Mahratta  officers  of  consequence  invariably  retain  a 
number  of  Bramins  in  their  service,  as  writers  and  men  of 
business.*     Shahjee  had  a  vast  number  of  this  descriptioni 

^  TkMt  Bnuniofly  mhem  ooeuplsd  by  ordinary  dntlei^  art  tenaed 
€aiooon%  or  clerks ;  but  when  sent  on  pablio  bnsinessi  on  thepert  of 
any  greit  men,  they  are,  In  oommon  with  all  enroys,  styled  Wnkeele. 
TIdn  noMok  applies  to  Bramin  writers  in  the  serrioe  of  an  indiridual, 
and  to  sabordinate  clerks.  Bramins  at^the  head  of  oiBoes,  or  employed 
in  pntieolar  departments  of  the  states  are  designated  aooording  to  the 
aaaaol  the  once  or  situation  they  hold,  Bvery  Mahraita  owner  of 
laad,  moo^,  or  eren  of  two  or  three  horses,  has  his  oarooon,  who 
oaleMlMy  attends  to  aU  his  orders  in  the  most  respectful  manner ;  bat 
the  eaiooon  has  generally  the  whole  property  at  his  disposal.  Ho 
oontrlTee  to  lend  his  master  money  at  usurious  intereeti  and  soon  mas 
him  in  debt  to  himself ;  and  the  poor  Mahratta  is  thus  completely  in 
the  Bramia's  power.  But  each  frequently  becomes  neoessary  to  the 
otlMTi  and  maay  Bramin  carcoons  in  Mahratta  families,  on  very  trying 
occasions,  haye  shown  the  most  devoted  attachment  and  fldeli^  to  tha 
person  and  interests  of  their  masters. 
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some  of.  whioni  had  foUowdd  hiB.fottanefl^  and  contributed 
to  his  sucoess  at  a  more  prosperous  pet!Jod ;  and  others, 
who  had  been  displaoed  by  the  Mpghula  on  oodupying  the 
country,  now  naturally  adhered  to  him,  in  hopes  of  finding 
employment  and  subsistence*  Among  all  these,  his  most 
oonfld^ntiaLpien  were  Naroo  Punt  Hunwuntay  and  Dada- 
jee  Konedeo  ;  the  former  he  appointed  to  the  management 
of  his  distriots  in  the  Camatic,  and  the  latter  had  charge 
of  his  family  and  jagheer  at  Poena. 
'  Dada^ee  was  an  able  revenue  officer,  and  under  his 
auperintendenoe  the  cultivation  was  soon  improved,  and 
the  population  increased.  Further  scope  for  his  talents 
was  afforded  by  the  acquisition  of  the  districts  of  Indapoor 
and  Baramuttee ;  which,  together  with  several  of  those 
AsuMinjtain  valleys  near  Poena,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mawvds,  were  added  to  Shahjee's  jagheer,  in  consequence 
of  his  eipinent  services  in  the  Camatio,  and  intrusted  to 
^e  map^gement  of  Dadajee  Konedeo.* 

An  ambition  of  extending  their  boundaries  in  the 
C^atic  became  prevalent  both  at  Goleondah  and  Beeja- 
p9Qr.  ,  These  states  were  at  peace,  but  they  vied  with 
eaph  other  in  pursuing  aggrandisement,  by  the  easy  con* 
quests  which  the  dissensions  of  the  petty  rajas  in  the  south 
iflbrded;  without  reflecting  on  their  own  precarious  situa* 
tion,  or  seeking,  in  a  league  of  common  defence  against 
the  Moghuls,  that  security  which  rivalry  or  jealousy  had 

already  so  much  undermined.    A  step  to- 
wards  union  was,  however,  made  by  the 
marriage  of  the  king  of  Beejapoor  to  the    daughter  of 
Kootub.Shah  in  1641. 

Mohummud  Adil  Shah  was  personally  not  a  warlike 
prince.     He  seldom  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Beeja- 

*   MahrattaMSS. 
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poor,  and  his  armies  were  intrusted  to  his  generals.  Ho 
improved  hit  capital  by  the  constL*uction  of  an  aqueduct, 
atiU  in  existence,  and  ornamented  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent buildings/ 

The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  after  the  peace  of  1636^ 

endeavoured  to  arrange  and  improve  the  lately-conquered 

territory.     The  two  governments  in    the   Deccan  were 

umted,  and  the  prince  Aurungzebe  was  appointed  viceroy  ; 

but  at  this  time  he  only. remained  a  very  short  period,  and 

nothing  of  note  was  achieved,  excepting  the  conquest  of 

Buglana,  a  great  part  of  which  was  afterwards  relinquished. 

The  grand  innovation  occasioned  by  the  Moghui  conquests 

in  Maharashtra,  under  Shah  Jehan,  was  the  introduction 

of  the  revenue  system  of  Todur  Mull,  whose  name  must  be 

familiar  to  the  generality  of  oriental  readers  as  an  eminent 

Blndoof&tatesman,  who,  by'his  financial  arrangements,  and 

hit  regulations  in  the  mint  department,  during  the  reign  of 

Akber,   had   acquired   a  character  of  no  inconsiderable 

celebrity. 

In  acting  on  Todur  MulPs  plan,  the  lands  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  assessed  with  reference  to  their  fertility,  in  a 
proportion  varying  from  ouc-lialf  to  one-seventh  of  the 
gross  produce,  according  to  the  ex[)ense  of  culture  or  to 
(he  description  of  tlie  article  cultivated.  The  government 
share  was  then  commuted  for  a  money  payment ;  and  in 
time,  when  a  measurement,  classification,  and  registry  had 
taken  place,  the  regulated  assessment  was  fixed  at  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  produce  of  each  field  throughout  the  year,f  and 
thus  became  the  permanent  rent  of  the  land.  Such  was 
the  method  now  introduced  by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  districts 

*  Beejapoor  MSS,  I  have  enumerated  those  manuscripts  in  tha 
preoeding  oh^>ter. 

t  Mr.  Grant's  Pol«  Analyiis. 
U 
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norih  of  the  Beemay  under  the  superintendence  of  Moorshed 
Koolee  Khan,  an  able  oflScer  who  was  employed  for  nearly 
20  years  in  its  completion. 

The  system  is  known  by  the  name  of  TunkhOj  an  appella- 
tion derived  from  the  name  of  the  silver  coin  in  whidi  Todur 
Mull  collected  the  revenues,  in  lieu  of  the  Tukkoj  a  copper 
coin  previously  used  in  revenue  accounts  throughout  the 
empire.*  It  was  likewise  at  this  period  (or  1687*38)  that 
the  Fusslee  year  was  introduced  into  the  Mahratta  country. 

Dadajee  Konedeo,  whose  districts  adjoined  those  of  the 
Moghuls,  continued  the  system  of  MuUik  Umber.  He 
levied  a  proportion  of  the  actual  produce  of  each  cidtivated 
field,  fixing  the  proportion  every  year,  or,  when  not  collect" 
ed  in  kind,  he  substituted  a  money  payment  This  plan 
differed  from  the  permanent  land  assessment,  as  it  was  not 
only  variable  according  to  the  state  of  the  crops,  but  the 
rate  was  probably  higher  in  particular  instances.  It  appears 
however,  to  have  been  suited  to  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
the  districts  flourished ;  and  great  praise  is  invariably 
bestowed  on  his  management.  The  mountain  valleys,  or 
Mawuls,  were  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  poor  race  of  people, 
whose  industry,  exerted  at  all  seasons,  scarcely  procured 
them  subsistence.  In  the  early  part  of  Dadajee's  admiuis-* 
tration  they  were  in  more  than  usual  distress ;  though  arm- 
ed to  defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  they  were 
destitute  of  clothing ;  and  tLe  few  miserable  hut»  of  which 
their  villages  were  composed,  were  insufficient  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  Dadigee 
endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Mawulees. 
For  several  years  no  rent  was  demanded  for  their  lands  : 

*  Khafee  Khan.  I  give  this  definition  m  the  historian  hM  raooided 
It ;  I  have  no  reason  to  donbt  its  correctness,  bat  I  hare  not  found  it  in 
any  other  authority.  Village  revenue  accounts  in  the  Deooan  are  to 
this  day  not  unfrequently  stated  in  Tokhai  by  tiM  Kooikomees. 
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a  nnmber  of  them  were  entertained  in  his  service  as  peons 
to  asnst  in  collecting  the  revenue,  for  which  they  received 
a  trifling  som  as  pay,  and  some  very  coarse  grain  as  sub- 
aiitenoe. 

The  frmily  of  Shahjee  continaed  to  live  under  the  care  of 
Dadajee.  Their  residence  was  fixed  at  Poena,  where 
Dadajee  built  a  large  houae  for  Jeejee  Bye's  accommodation, 
and  gave  the  son  of  his  master  such  an  education  as  was 
janfeat  for  a  person  of  his  birth.  Mahrattas  seldom  can 
write  or  read ;  they  consider  all  such  learning  the  business 
ofacarooon,  and,  if  not  degrading,  at  least  undignified. 
Kvajee  could  never  vrrite  his  name,  but  he  was  a  good 
areber  and  marksman,  skilled  in  the  use  of.the  spear,  and 
of  the  various  swords  and  daggers  common  in  the  Decean. 
His  oonntrymen  have  always  been  celebrated  for  horse- 
manship ;  and  in  this  accomplishment  Sivajee  excelled.  By 
the  care  of  his  guardian,  he  was  fully  instructed  in  all  the 
ceremonies  and  observances  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  his 
caste  ;  and  saA  parts  of  the  sacred  histories  as  are  generally 
known  were  explained  to  him.  The  fabulous  exploits  detail- 
ed in  the  Mahabharut,  the  Bamayun,  and  the  Bhagwut 
were  the  delight  of  Sivajee's  youth  ;  and  such  was  his 
partiality  for  Kuthas,*  that  many  years  after  he  became 
famous  in  the  country,  he  incurred  great  danger  in  his 
amdely  to  be  present  during  an  entertainment  of  that 
description. 

Tlie  rdigious  and  natural  feelings  of  a  Hindoo  were 
strongly  implanted  in  Bivajee,  and  he  early  imbibed  a  rooted 
hatred  to  the  Mahomedans.  These  feelings  in  part  supplied 
the  want  of  a  more  exalted  patriotism ;  but  although  they 
may  have  tended  to  stimulate  his  own  love  of  enterprise, 

*  fits  page  17  far  etplanation  of  this  word. 
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he  did  not  employ  them  to  animate  otheni^  tmtil  socoess 
had  taiight  him  to  plan  new  schemes,  and  to  apply,  such 
powerinl  and  natural  anxiliaries  in  their  exeention. 

His  first  designs  were  formed  merely  with  a  view  to 
personal  advantage.  From  about  his  sixteenth  yejar  he  began 
to  associate  with  persons  of  lawless  habits,  and  to  talk  of 
becoming  an  independent  polygar.  These  circmnstances, 
on  being  made  known  to  his  guardian,  produced  remon- 
strances, and  Sivajeo  was  obliged  to  be  more  cautious  in  his 
conversation  ;  he  was,  however,  frequently  absent  in  the 
Goncan  for  several  days  ;  and  Dadajee  Konedep  end^vour- 
ed  to  wean  him  from  .such  excursions  by  showiiig  him  mora 
attention  at  home,  and  confiding  much  of  tlie  afiairs  of  the 
jagheer  to  his  superintendence. 

There  were  several  carcoons  under  Dadajee,  intimate 
companions  of  Sivajee,  who  afterwards  became  his  agents 
and  advisers.  As  he  was  intrusted  with  a  large  share  of 
power,  he  used  to  pay  and  receive  visits  among  the 
respectable  Mahrattas  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Poena  ;  and 
he  obtained  general  good-will  in  that  part  of  the  country  by 
an  obliging  and  conciliatory  deportment ;  but,  even  at  this 
time,  it  was  whispered  that  8hahjee*s  son  was  a  sharer  in  the 
prpfits  of  some  extensive  gang  robberies  committed  in  the 
Ooncan. 

Sivajee  was  always  partial  to  the  Mawnlees ;  he  observed 
that,  although  clownish  and  stupid  in  appearance,  they  were 
•active  and  intelligent  in  anything  to  >yhich,  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  remarkably  faithful  in  situations  of  trust. 
He  was  attentive  to  those  in  Dadajee 'a  service;  they 
accompanied  him  on  his  excursions,  and  in  hunting  ;  and  he 
became  extremely  popular,  not  only  with  th^n,  but  with  the 
whole  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Mawuls.  In  his  visits  to 
these  valleys,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  Ghaut-Mahta  and 
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Cctnoan,  be  grew  familiar  with  tlie  paths  and  defiles  of  that 
wild  trad  where  he  afterwards  established  himself.  He  had 
marked  the  condition  of  the  adjoining  strongholds,  and 
began  to  devise  schemes  for  getting  one  of  them  into  his 
poisseBsion* 

The  hill  forts  onder  all  the  Mahomedan  governments  were^ 
geneimlly,  much  neglected.  Some  of  the  best  had,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  Killidar  appointed  by  the  king,  or  some  of 
his  ministers,  and  when  war  was  expected,  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  was  composed  of  good  troops.  At  other  times 
less  care  seemed  necessary,  and  the  generality,  of  the  forts 
were  intrusted  to  the  mokassadars,  auniildars,  jagheerdars, 
or  deshmookhs  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  sitnated. 

The  reason  given  for  their  being  seldom  garrisoned  by 
Mahomedans  was  their  insalubrity,  particularly  during  the 
rains ;  and  as  they  had  always  been  reduced  with  extra- 
ordinary facility,  they  were  not  estimated  in  proportion  to 
their  real  importance.  At  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  the  Beejapoor  government,  being  at  peace  with  the 
Moghuls,  and  engaged  in  plundering  or  reducing  the 
Camatic,  had  removed  all  their  best  troops  to  that  partof  the 
ixmntry.  There  was  no  hill  fort  in  Shahjee's  jagheer  com- 
mitted to  the  cat>e  of  Dadajee  Konedeo.  The  strong  fort 
of  Kondaneh*  had  a  Mahomedan  Elillidar  :  and  Poorundhur 
was  under  charge  of  a  Bramin  appoint<ed  by  Morar  Punt. 
Sbahjee's  family  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  both 
Kiilidars,  particularly  Neelkunt  Rao  of  Poorundhur,  who 
was  originally  under  the  Nizam  Shahee  government,  and 
bad  adhered  to  Shahjee. 

In  the  Mawuls  were  three  persons  with  whom  Sivajee 
constantly  associated  ;  their  names  were  Yessjee  Kunk, 
l^najee  Maloosray,  and  Bajee  Phasalkur.     The  last  was 

*  NowSiDgnrh. 
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DesUmookh  of  Moosay  Ehora ;  the  other  two  had  also  some 
hereditary  rights  among  their  native  hiHs.  These  three 
were  the  first  known  adherents  and  military  followers  of 
Sirajee.  Assisted  by  them,  he  held  oommunication  with 
the  Killidar  of  Toma,  a  hill  fort  exceedingly  difficult  of 
aecess,  20  miles  sonth^weet  of  Poona,  at  the  source  of  the 
Keera  river  ;  and  by  means,  the  particidars  of  whidi  are 
not  known,  induced  him  to  give  over  the  place. 

This  event  happened  in  the  year  1646.* 
As  soon  as  they  had  got  possession,  Siviyee, 
who  pretended  that  he  was  acting  for  the  advantage  of 
government,  sent  wukeels  to  Beejapoor  to  represent  what 
he  had  done,  and  the  many  benefits  likely  to  result  to  the  king 
from  having  a  faithftil  servant  in  that  sequestered  part  of 
the  country,  the  value  of  which  had  never  been  ascertained, 
owing  to  the  farming  of  districts  to  deahmookhs  whose 
interest  lay  in  concealing  their  resources.  As  a  proof  of 
this  statement,  he  offered  a  much  larger  rent  than  had  been 
paid  daring  the  ten  years  which  that  tract  had  hosa  in 
possession  of  Beejapoor.  The  answers  to  these  applications 
were  put  off  from  day  to  day,  which  suited  Sivajee's  pur- 
pose, as  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  time.  His  re- 
presentations were  seconded  by  bribes  to  the  courtiers,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  and  for  several  years  little  notice 
was  tak&OL  of  him.t 

Whilst  the  wukeels  were  thus  amusing  the  government 
at  Beejapoor,  Sivajee  was  collecting  Mawulees,  and 
strengthening  and  repairing  Toma.  When  digging  up  some 
ruins  in  that  fort,}  he  accidentally  discovered  a  large 
quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  buried  at  some  remote 

*  Mahraito  M8S. 

t  Khafee  Khan,  Beejtpoor  MSB.,  and  mmm  «vidtnoe  in  llfthntin  MS8. 

}  Mahratta  M88.  Sivajee  oalled  it  Pruohnndgnrh.  I  have  retained 
the  anoient  name  by  which  it  is  etill  known. 
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-ft  piece  of  good  fortime  attributed  to  a  miracle 
worked  in  his  fayour  bj  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  whiok 
afforded  great  support  and  encouragement  in  prosecuting 
his  plans. .  Arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased ;  and  be 
resolved  on  employing  the  money  thus  bestowed  in  building 

another  fort  For  this  purpose  he  pitched 
on  the  mountain  of  Mhorbudh,  three  mike 
touih-east  of  Toma,  and  used  astonishing  exertion  in  fortify- 
ing it.  When  finished,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bajgurb. 
During  its  progress  reports  of  what  was  going  forward 
from  time  to  time  reached  Beejapoor  ;  the  work  was  forbid- 
den, and  letters  were  despatched  to  Shahjee  in  the  Camatic, 
calling  upon  him  to  account  for  these  proceedings. 
Shalgee  replied  that  his  son  had  not  consulted  him ;  but  as 
he  himself  and  all  his  family  were  devoted  servants  of  the 
king's  government,  Sivajee,  without  doubt,  had  been  acting 
for  the  improvement  or  security  of  the  jagheer.  Shahjee, 
at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Dadajee  Konedeo  and  his  son, 
censuring  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  desiring  an  explana* 
tion,  and  calling  upon  him  to  desist.  Dadajee  Konedeo, 
with  the  deepest  interest  in  his  welfare,  urged  every 
argument  to  induce  Sivajee  to  abandon  his  design  ;  he  re- 
presented the  probable  ruin  and  the  certain  risk  he  incurred 
by  such  daring  and  unjustifiable  conduct  He  likewise  set 
forth  the  great  prospeots  which  his  father's  name  and 
respectability  presented  in  a  faithfol  adherence  to  the 
government  of  Beejapoor.  Sivajee  answered  by  fair  words ; 
but  the  old  man  saw  that  his  purpose  was  unshaken. 
Infirm  by  age,  worn  out  by  disease,  and  now  a  prey  to 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  master's  house,  Dadajee  did  not 
long  survive.  But  just  before  his  death  he  sent  for  Sivajee, 
when,  so  far  from  dissuading  him  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
he  advised  him  to  prosecute  his  plans  of  independence ;  to 
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protect  BrAbmins,  kiiie,  and  ouHivators ;  to  preserve  the 
temples  of  the  Hindoos  from  violation  ;  itnd  to  follow  the 
fortune  which  lay  before  him.  After  this,  having  recom- 
mended his  family  to  his  young  master's  care,  he  expired. 
:  The  dying  injunctions  of  Dadajee  Konedeo  served  to  con- 
6rm  Sivajee  in  his  designs,  and  gave  them  a  sanction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  subordinate  officers. of  the  jagheer,  which  must 
have  tended  materially  to  raise  his  character,  and  perhaps, 
in  some;  degree,  to  elevate  his  motives  of  action. 

He  took  charge  of  the  jagheer  in  his  father's  name  ;  but 
very  shortly  after,  on  tiie  arrival  of  messengers  from  Shah- 
jee  to  Dad^'ee  Konedeo,  requiring  the  payment  of  j»ome 
arrears  of  revenue,  Siyajee  sent  them  back  with  news  of 
his  guardian's  death  ;  and  on  this,  and  several  subsequent 
occasions,  evaded  all  payments,  till  at  last  he  informed  hi? 
father  that  the  expenses  of  that  poor  country  had  so  much 
increased  that  he  must  depend  on  his  more  extensive  and 
fertile  possessions  in  the  Camatic. 

There  were  two  officers  in  the  jagheer  whom  it  was  of 
much  consequence  to  gain  or  to  remove,  as  neither  of  tiiem, 
in  the  first  instance,  acceded  to  the  views  of  Sivigee  :  the 
one,  Phirungajee  Nursalla,  in  charge  of  the  fort  of  Chakun ; 
the  other,  Bajee  Mohitey,  the  brother  of  Tooka  Bye,  Shah- 
jee's  second  wife,  manager  of  the  district  of  Sopa. 

Siv^jee's  emissaries  succeeded  in  corrupting  Fhirungiyee, 
who  tendered  his  services  to  their  master,  and  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  command  of  Chakun.  He  likewise  received  charge 
of  the  revenue  management  of  the  adjoining  villages,  on 
oondi^on  that  he  should  maintain  the  system  of  Dadajee 
Konedeo. 

But  a  more  important  acquisition  than  any  hitherto  made 
was  obtained  by  the  possession  of  KoncUmeh.  Jt  was  given 
up  by  the  Mahomedan  Killidar  for  a  large  bribe^  and  Siva- 
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jee  changed  or  restored  its  name  to  Singnrh,   or  the  lion's 
den,*  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 

Bajee  Mohitey  had  300  good  horses  :  he  occupied  Sopa  : 
and  though  he  sent  civil  answers  to  all  messages,  he  refused 
to  pay  the  revenue,  or  listen  to  any  overtures  unauthorised 
by  Bhahjee.  Sivajee,  concealing  his  approach,  surrounded 
Sopa  with  a  party  of  Mawulees  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
surprised  Bajee  Mohitey  and  his  whole  party,  took  them 
prisoners,  and  sent  Mohitey,  together  with  all  who  did  not 
choose  to  enter  his  service,  to  join  his  father  in  the  Camatic. 

The  revenue  officers  of  Baramuttee  and  Indapoor,  whilst 
nothing  interrupted  the  usual  routine  of  affairs,  appear  to 
have  realized  the  collections,  and  paid  them  over  at  Poena 
forsome  time  after  DadajeeKonedeo's  death,  without  disput- 
mg  the  authority  of  Shahjee's  son  ;but  these  districts,  as  well 
as  the  purgunna  of  Sopa,  were  at  a  distance  from  the  hills, 
and  too  much  exposed  to  be  always  maintained  by  Sivajee. 

The  demise  of  the  Killidar  of  the  fort  of  Poorundhur 
happened  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Dadajee 
Sonedeo.  He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
withont  confirmation  from  Beejapoor,  assumed  command 
of  the  garrison.  The  two  younger  sons  claimed  an  equal 
right  to  command  jointly  with  their  brother,  and  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  some  fields  and  pasture-lands  attached  to 
the  fort  They  wished  Sivajee  to  assist  in  arbitrating  their 
differences  :  and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  affairs, 
aecretty  supporting  the  younger  brothers. 

Whilst  these  disputes  were  pending,  Sivajee,  at  a  fit 
time,  giving  out  that  he  was  on  his  route  towards  Sopa, 
encamped  under  Poorundhur,  and  was,  as  he  had  hoped,  in- 

*  Tha  literal  signifioation  would  be  lioQ*s  fort,  but  the  lion's  den  wm 
tba  mesninff  intended  by  the  name  whioh  Sivajee  gave  to  Kondaneb  : 
•0  say  the  MahrattaSi  and  it  is  proved  by  Sivajee^s  own  words  as  we 
shall  find  rooorded. 

15 
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vited  into  the  fort  with  a  few  attendants.  When  the  eldest 
of  the  three  had  retired  to  rest,  Sivajee,  in  conversation 
with  the  other  two,  represented  that  the  best  expedient  for 
inducing  their  brother  to  submit  to  a  fair  arbitration  waa 
to  make  him  prisoner,  to  which  the  young  men  eagerly- 
acceded.  Sivajee,  on  pretence  of  granting  them  means  of 
completely  overawcing  every  attempt  at  resistance, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  liis  troops  below,  and  long  before 
morning  had  a  band  of  Mawulees  in  possession  of  the 
upper  and  lower  forts,  the  eldest  brother  a  prisoner,  and 
the  two  younger,  with  the  whole  garrison,  completely  in 
his  power.  Sivajee  attempted  to  excuse  this  treachery  by 
avowing  his  designs  of  independence ;  and  although  he 
removed  the  whole  from  Poorundhur,  he  had  the  address 
to  reconcile  them  by  grants  of  enam  villages,  and  to 
persuade  all  the  brothers  to  enter  his  service,  in  which 
they  afterwards  attained  some  distinction. 

All  these  acquisitions  were  made  without  stir  or  blood- 
shed ;  the  government  districts  were  not  molested. 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah  was  building  places  and  mausoleums, 
or  intent  on  acquisitions  in  the  Camatic ;  and  the 
irregularities  in  the  jagheer  of  Shahjee,  if  fully  known,  were 
not  deemed  of  magnitude,  whilst  the  jagheenjar  himself 
was  iu  the  power  of  the  king. 

Thus  did  Sivajee  obtain  possession  of  the  tract  between 
Chakun  and  the  Neera:  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
established  himself,  watching  and  crouching  like  the  wily 
tiger  of  his  own  mountain  valleys,  until  he  had  stolen 
into  a  situation  from  whence  he  could  at  once  spring  on 
his  prey,  accounts  both  for  the  difficulty  found  in  tracing 
his  early  rise,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  he 
extended  his  power,  when  his  progress  had  attracted 
notice,  and  longer  concealment  was  impossible. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
From  A.D.  1648  to  A.D.  1657. 

Loecd  authorities  under  the  Beejapoor  government  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sivajee. — The  Sawunts  of 
Waree, — The  Seedee  of  Jinjeera, — A  daring  robbery, — 
Forts  taken  hy  surprise, —  The  province  of  Kallian  reduced, 
— Shahjee  seized, — Sivajee  applies  to  Shah  Jehanfor  his 
enlargement, — An  attempt  to  seize  Sivajee  frustrated, — 
Shahjee  released^ — returns  to  the  Carnatic  ; — his  eldest 
son  Sumbhajee  killed. — Progress  of  Sivajee, — Murder  of 
the  raja  of  Jowlee^  and  conquest  of  his  country, — Eohira 
esealaded, — Pertabgurh  built, — Shamraje  Puntj  the  first 
Mahratta  Peishwa, — Sivajee^s  views  on  tJie  Moghul 
districts, — History  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  Deccan  since 
1636. — Meer  Joomleh, — Moghuls  attack  Golcondah^ — 
make  war  on  Beejapoor, — Shah  JeJians  illness^ — his  four 
sonSy — all  aspire  to  the  crown. — Aurungzehes  character 
and  progress ; — usurps  the  throne. 

Thb  details  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapters  have 
probably  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  sufficiently  clear  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  Deccan  so  far  as  relates  to  the  different 
great  powers  which  divided  it ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
perspecuity  in  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  respecting  the  various  local  authorities  under  the 
Beejapoor  government  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
tiae  tract  occupied  by  Sivajee. 

The  south  bank  of  the  Keera,  as  far  east  as  Seerwul,  and 

as  far  south  as  the  ranse  of  hills  north  of 

A.D    164S 

the  Kistna,  was  farmed  by  the  hereditary 
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Deshmookh  of  Hurdus  Mawul,  named  Bandal ;  and  the 
fort  of  Rohira  was  committed  to  his  care.  Having  early 
entertained  a  jealousy  of  Sivajee,  he  kept  np  a  strong 
garrison,  and  carefully  watched  the  country  adjoining 
Poorundhur.  The  Deshmookh  was  a  Mahratta,  but  the 
Deijhpandya  was  a  Purbhoo  (or  Purvoe),  a  tribe  of  the 
Shunkerjatee,  to  whom  Sivajee  was  always  partiaL 

Waee  was  the  station  of  a  Mokassadar  of  government 
who  had  charge  of  Pandoogurh,  Kummulgurh^  and 
several  other  forts  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Chunder  Rao  Moray,  raja  of  Jowlee,  was  in  possession 
of  the  Ghaut-Mahta  from  the  Kistna  to  the  Wama. 

The  Kolapoor  district,  with  the  strong  fort  of  Fanalla, 
was  under  a  Mahomedan  officer  appointed  by  government. 

The  ancient  possession  of  the  Beejapoor  state  in  the 
Concan  were  held  in  jagheer,  or  farmed  to  the  hereditary 
deshraookhs,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-ports  of  Dabul, 
Anjenweel,  Rutnaguiry,  and  Rajapoor,  which,  with  their 
dependent  districts,  were  held  by  government  officers. 
The  principal  hereditary  chiefs  were  the  Sawunts  of  Waree  ; 
they  were  deshmookhs  and  jagheerdars  of  the  strong  tract 
adjoining  the  Portuguese  territory  at  Goa,  and  their  harbours 
were  the  resort  of  pirates,  early  known  by  the  name  of 
Koolees.  Next  in  consequence  to  the  Sawunts  were  the 
Dulweys  of  Sringarpoor,  who,  from  occupying  an  unfre- 
quented tract,  were,  like  the  raja  of  Jowlee^  nearly 
indepQudent. 

The  province  of  Kallianee,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Ahmednugur,  and  ceded  to  Beejapoor  by  the 
treaty  of  1636,  was  principally  confided  to  two  authorities ; 
the  northern  part  of  it,  extending  from  Bheemree  (or 
Bhewndy)  to  Nagotna  (or  Nagathanna), .  was  under  a 
respectable  Mahomedan  officer  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
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stationed  at  the  town  of  Eallian  Bheemree.  .  He  had  an 
extensive  charge,  comprehending  several  strong  forts  both 
above  and  below  the  Ghauts ;  but  these  forts,  from  the 
causes  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  were  much  neglect- 
ed. The  southern  part  of  the  province  was  held  in  jagheer 
by  an  Abyssinian  ;*  the  condition  of  his  tenure,  as  far  as 
can  be  ^ascertained,  was  the  maintenance  of  a  marine  for 
the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  conveying  pilgfims  to  the 
Bed  Sea.  His  possessions  were  not  considered  hereditary, 
but  were  conferred  on  the  most  deserving  Abyssinian 
officer  of  the  fleet,  and  the  chief  so  selected  was  styled 
Wuzeei".  The  crews  of  his  vessels  were  in  part  composed 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  a  small  African  colony  was  thus 
formed  in  the  Concan.  The  great  maritime  depdt  was  the 
harbour  of  Dhnnda  Bajepoor,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  the  small  fortified  island  of  Jinjeera.t  In  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  Deccan,  all  natives  of  Africa  are 
termed  Seedees*  The  name  of  the  principal  Abyssinian  at 
this  time  was  Futih  Khan,  commonly  styled  the  Seedee,}  an 
appellation  assumed  by  the  chief  and  his  successors,  by  which 
they  have  been  best  known  to  Europeans.  The  Seedee  had 
charge  of  several  forts,  amongst  which  were  Tala,  Grossala, 
and  Bairee ;  they  were  all  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mahrattas.  § 

*  It  1b  not  extctly  known  at  what  period  the  power  of  his  predeoes- 
■on  oommenoed  ;  but  Habuflh  Khan  and  Seedee  Umber  were  Abyssinian 
•dmiraU  of  the  Niiam  Shabee  fleet  daring  the  time  of  MuIIIIl  Umber ; 
and  an  AbyBBinian  officer,  named  Seedee  Bulbul,  was  at  that  time  in 
oonunand  of  Bairee  .^Beejapoor  M8S. 

t  Jin]6er%  the  name  by  whioh  the  plaoe  in  known  in  the  Deooan,  Is 
the  Mahratta  eomiption  of  the  Arabic  word  Juzeerah,  an  island. 

X  Seedee,  when  a^^sumed  by  Africans  themselves,  has  an  honorable 
Inport,  being  a  modification  of  tbe  Arabic  word  syud^  a  lord  ;  but,  in 
Hm  oommon  acceptation,  it  is  rather  an  appellation  of  reproach  than  of 
diatinotion. 

{  Khafee  Khao,  Orme,  and  a  loose  traditionary  Persian  MS.  proonied 
fRHB  the  collector  and  magistrate  of  the  Southern  Oonoan. 
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Thus  mach  being  premised^  we  return  to  Sirajee,  who 
was  secretly,  but  actively,  employed  in  very  extensive 
plans,  in  prosecution  of  which  he  was  himself  busy  in 
collecting  and  arming  Mawulees,  whilst  some  of  his 
Bramins  were  detached  into  the  Concan  to  gain  intelligence 
and  forward  his  views  in  that  quarter. 

Having  heard  that  a  large  treasure  was  forwarded  to 
court  by  ffloolana  Ahmed,  governor  of  Kallian,  Sivajee  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  300  horse^  taken  at  Sopa,  now 
mounted  with  Bargeers  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  Mawulees,  he  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  escort,  divided  the  treasure  amongst  the 
horsemen,  and  conveyed  it  with  all  expedition  to  Kajgurh. 

This  daring  robbery  completely  unmasked  his  designs  ; 
but  the  news  had  scarcely  reached  the  capitkl  before  it  was 
known  that  Sivajee  had  surprised  and  taken  the  forts  of 
Kangooree,  Toong,  Tikona,  Bhoorup,  Koaree,  Loghar, 
and  Rajmachee.*  Tala,  Gossala,  and  the  strong  hill  of 
Rairee  were  given  up  to  his  emissaries :  several  rich  towns 
were  plundered  in  the  Concan,  and  the  booty  with  great 
regularity  conveyed  by  the  Mawulees  to  Rajgurh. 

But  this  was  not  the  extent  of  his  design  or  of  his 

*  The> manner  of  eurprising  these  forts  is  not  satisfaotorily  explained  ; 
bat  a  traditionary  aocoant  of  one  of  8ivajee*s  exploits  soggeat^  a  like 
attempt  by  a  body  of  insurgents  in  the  Conoan-Qhant-Hahtai  who  took 
ttp  arms  against  the  Peishwa's  government,  in  modem  times,  daring  the 
administration  of  Trimbul^jee  Dainglia.  It  was  usual  for  the  villagenL 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill-fortp,  to  contribute  a  quantity  of  leaves  ana 
grass  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  houses  in  the  fort— a  practice 
aaid  to  have  prevailed  from  before  the  time  of  Sivajee.  The  inaargenti 
having  oorrupted  one  or  two  persons  of  the  garrison,  a  party  of  Uiem, 
each  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  grasi,  having  his  arms  concealed  below  it, 
appeared  at  the  gate  in  the  dress  of  villagers,  to  deposit,  as  they 
pretended,  the  annual  supply ;  and  admittance  being  thus  gained,  they 
aurprfsed  the  garrison,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  place.  The  fort 
was  Pruoheetgurh,  and  the  circumstance  will  be  alluded  to  in  its  proper 
place  ;  it  is  only  mentioned  here  as  a  stratagem,  the  original  merit  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Sivajee, 
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suooess.  Abajee  Sonedeo,  one  of  the  Bramins  educated  by 
Dadajee  Konedeo,  who  had  already  distinguished  himsel^ 
as  much  by  his  boldness  as  by  his  address,  pushed  on  to 
Kallian,  surprised  the  governor,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
procured  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts  in  that  quarter. 

As  soon  as  Sivajee  received  this  joyful  intelligencei 
which  exceeded  Iiis  expectations,  he  hastened  to  Kallian, 
and  bestowing  the  highest  encomium  on  Abajee  Sonedeo,^ 
appointed  him  soobohdar,  or  governor,  of  the  country 
comprised  in  this  important  acquisition.  No  time  was  lost 
in  commencing  revenue  arrangements.  Ancient  institu- 
tions were  revived  wherever  a  trace  of  them  could  be 
found  ;  and  all  endowments  to  temples,  or  assignments  to 
Bramins,  were  carefully  restored  or  maintained.  As  the 
Seedee  was  a  formidable  neighbour,  Sivajee,  to  secure  the 
hold  ahready  obtained  on  his  jagheer,  gave  orders  for  build- 
ing two  forts — Beerwaree,  near  Gossala,  and  Linganah, 
near  Bairee. 

Hoolana  Ahmed,  made  prisoner  by  Abajee  Sonedeo,  was 
treated  by  Sivajee. with  the  utmost  respect,  asd,  being 
honourably  dismissed,  he  returned  to  court.  The  news  of 
his  capture,  and  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  had  arrived 
before  him,  and  although  permitted  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  king,  he  was  not  reinstated  in  any  place  of  trust  or 
emolument.  _V 

SiT^jee's  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Moo-  ^^ 
lana  Ahmed,  began  to  create  general  anxiety  at  Beejapoor ; 
but  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its 
being  secretly  incited  by  Shahjee,  took  no  active  measures 
to  suppress  it  by  force.  The  power  of  Shahjee  in  the 
Caniatio  which  had  greatly  increased  by  his  being  left  as 
provincial  governor,  on  the  return  of  RendooUah  Khan  to 
court,  may  have  tended  to    occasion  such   a  suspicion. 
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strengthened  also  by  the  cirenmstance  of  its  having  begnn 
in  his  jagheer,  and  spread  over  a  province  where  his  power 
had  so  lately  been  suppressed.* 

The  king,  therefore,  sent  priva^  orders  to  Bajee  Ghore- 
pnray  of  Moodhole,  then  serving  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  with  Shahjee,  to  seize  and  confine  him.  This 
object  Ghorepuray  efiected  by  treachery :  he  invited 
Shahjee  to  an  entertainment,  and  made  him  prisoner. 

On  being  brought  to  court,  Shahjee  was  urged  to  suppresil 

his  son's  rebellion,  for  which  purpose  free- 
dom of  correspondence  was  allowed  be- 
tween them. 

Shahjee  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  was  unconnected 
with  his  son,  that  Sivajee  was  as  much  in  rebellion  against 
him  as  against  the  king's  government,  and  recommended 
his  being  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms.  Nothing 
he  urged  could  convince  Mohummud  Adil  Shah  of  his 
innocence  ;  and,  being  enraged  at  his  supposed  contumacy, 
he  ordered  Shahjee  to  be  confined  in  a  stone  dungeon,  the 
door  of  which  was  built  up,  except  a  small  opening  ;  and 
he  was  told  that,  if  within  a  certain  period  his  son  did  not 
submit,  the  aperture  should  be  for  ever  closed. 

Sivajee,  when  he  heard  of  the  imprisonment  and  danger 
which  threatened  his  father,  is  said  to  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  submitting  ;  but  if  he  ever  seriously  intended 
to  adopt  such  a  plan,  it  was  overruled  by  the  opinion  of  his 
wife,  Suhyee  Bye,  who  represented  that  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  efiecting  Shahjee's  liberty  by  maintaining  his 
present  power  than  by  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  a  govern- 
ment notoriously  treacherous,  f         % 

The  alternative  which  Sivajee  adopted  develops  a  principal 

*.  Mahratta  MSS.,  Khafee  Kbao,  Beejapoor  MSB.,  and  tradition, 
t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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feature  of  bis  early  policy.  He  had  hitherto  carefully  re«^ 
trained  bom  molesting  the  subjects  or  territory  of  the 
emperor,  probably  from  an  opinion  of  the  great  power  of  the 
Hogiiub,  and  from  a  design  he  appears  to  have  contemplat- 
ed, of  throrwing  himself  on  the  imperial  protection  in  case 
of  being  pushed  to  extremity    by    the    government   of 


He  accordingly,  at  this  time,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Shah  Jehan  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  father^s 
ealargement.  The  proposals  made  by  Sivajee  are  not 
known,  but  the  emperor  agreed  to  forgive  the  former  mis- 
oQodiict  of  Shahjee,  t6  admit  him  into  imperial  service,  and 
to  give  Sivajee  a  munsiib  of  5,000  horse.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  emperor's  influence,  and  the  friend- 
abipof  Morar  Pnnt,t  were  the  means  of  saving  Shahjee 
fiom  «•  cruel  death.  He  was  released  from  his  dunoreon  on 
giving  security ;  but  he  .was  kept  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
Beejapoor  for  four  years.} 

Sivajee,  whose  immediate  object  was  effected  by  hLs  father's 
'  -  reprieve,  artfully   contrived  to   keep  his 

■  '  proposed  of  entering  the  Moghul  service  in 
an  unsettled  state,  by  preferring  a  claim  on  the  part  of  his 
fiither,  or  himself,  to  the  deshmookh's  dues  in  the  Joonere 
and  Ahmednugur  districts,  to  which  ho  pretended  they  had 
a  hereditary  rigbt  Sivajee's  agent,  who  went  to  Agra 
tfaas  OBleDsible  purpose,  did  not,  as  was  probably  fore- 
I,  saooeed  in  obtaining  a  promise  of  the  deshmookhee  ; 


^   *  Origintl  letters  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jebao  to  Sivajee. 

t  Oolooel  Wilks  says  Bendoollah  Khan.  His  name  in  Mahratta  MSS. 
If  <}erta1nlj  always  mentioned  with  Morar  Punt*fl,  bnt  Rendoollah  Khan 
jdM  ia  ie48,  as  appears  on  his  tomb.  He  had  a  son  or  relation  who 
tell  tiie  Mme  Utle,  but  he  nevw  attained  sufficient  rank  or  influeaoe 
•to  te^  cotaiBed  Shabjee's  release. 

t  MahralU  MSS. 
16 


i: 
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but  he  brought  back  a  letter  from  Shah  Johaiii  ptoB^aiDg 
that  the  claim  should  be  taken  into  conaideffatieii  upoii  Sira- 
's  arrival  at  court* 

During  the  four  years  Shahjee  was  detained  at  Be^- 
A.D  1651-62       P^^'  Sivajee,  apprehensive  peihapt  finr  his 

father's  safety,  oonunitted  few  aggrsssionsy 
and  the  king  was,  probably,  deterred  from  sending  a  force 
against  him,'  lest  it  should  induce  Sivajee  to  give  up  the 
country  to  the  Moghuls,  which  the  emperar  had  aa£Sctent 
excuse  for  receiving  on  account  of  arrears  of  tribute.  In 
this  interval  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Sivajee's 
person.  It  was  undertaken  by  a  Hindoo  named  Bqae 
Shamraje.  Sivajee  frequently  resided  at  the  town  of  Ml^ 
in  the  Concan  ;  and  the  party  of  Shamraje,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Chunder  Rao  Moraj,  lurked  about  the  Phar 
Ghaut  until  an  opportmiity  should  ofler  ;  but  Sivajee 
anticipated  the  surprise,  attacked  the  party  nearthe  bottom 
of  the  Ghaut,  and  drove  them  in  great,  panic  to  seek  safety 
inthe  jungels.t 

Shahjee  had  in  vain  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 

obtain  permission  to  return  to  his  jagheer 
in  the  Oamatic,  when,,  at  last,  the  great 
disturbances  which  became  prevalent  in  that  quarter  induced 
the  king  to  listen  to  recomoiendationa  in  hia  fiivoar. 
Previously,  however,  to  granting  his  complete  enlargement, 
Shahjee  was  bound  down  by  solemn  eegagemeate  torefiwa 
from  molesting  the  jagheerdar  of  Moodhole ;  and  in  ocdw 
to  induce  both  parties  to  bury  what  had  passed  in  oblivioni 
Mohummud  Adil  Shah  made  them  exchange  their  here- 

*  Original  lettor  from  Shah  Jehaa.  The  erigloal  letters  from  Shah 
Jeban  and  Aurunffzebe  to  Sivajee  are  ia  the  pomeeton  of  the  raja  of 
Satara.    Copies  of  them  are  lodged  with  the  Uteraij  Sooietf  of  Boiahay. 

t  MahratU  MSB. 
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ditary  righto  and  enams  as  deehmookhs,  Shahjee  giving  those 
he  had  received  in  the  districts  of  Kurar,  and  Bajee 
Qherepuray  what  he  possessed  in  the  Camatic* 

Ibis  agreement)  however,  was  not  acted  upon  ;  and  the 
fint  use  Bhahjee  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  write  to 
Sivajee^— ^^  If  you  are  my  son,  punish  Bajee  Ghorepuray 
of  Moodhole" — an  emphatic  injunction  to  vengeance  which 
Sivajee,  at  a  fit  time,  carried  into  terrible  execution. 

Ob  Us  return  to  the  Oamatic,   Shahjee  found  that  the 

^  ^  ««*»         acoounto  of  the    disturbed   state  of  the 
AJ).  1653. 

country  were  not  exaggerated  ;  every  petty 
chief  endeavoured  to  strengUien  himself  and  weaken  his 
neighbour  by  plunder  and  exaction.  His  own  jagheer  had 
been  subject  to  depredations  ;  and  he  sent  his  eldest  son 
Sembhajee  to  punish  one  of  these  aggressions  on  the  part 
of  the  Kiilidar  of  Kanikgeeree.  On  this  service  Sumbhiy  ee 
was  killed,  and  his  detachment  defeated.  Shahjee  aflep- 
warda  took  Kanikgeeree  by  assault,  and  avenged  his  death  ; 
but  the  loss  of  Sumbhajee  was  a  source  of  much  affliction  ; 
and  the  ev^t  was  followed  by  the  demise  of  his  principal 
agent  in  tihe  Gamatie,  Naroo  Punt  Hunwuntay,  a  Bramin 
educated  in  the  school  of  MuUik  Umber,  who  had  served 
Bhahjee  for  many  years.  His  place  was  fortunately  well 
aupfdied  by  his  son,  Rugonaih  Narain,  a  person  of  oonsider- 
aUe  tileiit,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  at  a  future 
period.  Disturbanoes  became  more  and  more  prevalent  in 
the  OaiBatie,  and  quite  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Beeja- 
peor  government  from  Sivajee ;  bat  no  sooner  was  his  father 
reieaaed,  than  he  began  to  devise  new  schemes  for  possessing 
himself  of  the  whole  Ghaut-Mahta  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Oeiioan. 

*  Copf  of  the  originsl  inttrumenty  and  MshrstU  MSS. 
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He  had  in  vain  attempted  to  induce  the  n^a  of  •  Jonrlee 

A  Yx  ,A..  ta  unite  witli  him  aMin^.iJie  Beiejalpool: 

government  ;  Uhimder  BaOy-  alukough  be 
carried  on  no  war  against  Siviyee,  andt  reoeiYed  all  his 
messengers  with  civility,  refused  td  join  in  vebeUioii  agaiudt 
the  king.  The  permission  granted  to  Shonu^je's  partgr  to 
pass  through  his  country,  and  the  aid  which  he  WjM'flfdd' to 
have  given  him,  afforded  Sivajee  excuae  for  hoatiU.ijr  ;>.  bnt 
the  raja  was  too  powerful  to  bo  opeilly  attacked  witb  any 
certain  prospect  of  success ;  he  hada^tcong  body  of  infantry, 
of  nearly  the  same  description  as  Sivi^iee'B  Mawulees  ;  his 
two. sons,  his  brother,  and  hisministeri  Himmut  Bao,  w^elre 
all  esteemed  good  soldiers ;  nor  did  there  appeal  any  meai^p 
by  which  Sivajee  could  create  a  division  among  tliem.  . 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  Sivajee,  who  had  i^ield  jbis 
troops  in  a  state  of  preparation  fojT  some  time,  sent  twok 
agents,  a  Bramiu  and  a  Mahratta,  the  former  named:  .Ragoo 
BuUal,  the  latter  Sumbhajee  Cowajee,  iSor  the.porpOee  i^ 
gaining  correct  intelligence  of  the  sit9atiQn  and  strength  of 
the  principal  places,  but  ostensibly  with  a  deflj{gn  of 
contracting  a  mai:riage  between  Sivajee  and  thie  daughter 
of  Chunder  Rao.  i      •   ,. 

Ragoo  Bullal,  with  his  companion,  prooeededto  Jf>t¥lee, 
attended  by  25  Mawulees.  They  wei'e.eourteovdly  fecciiv- 
ed,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Chonder  iUo,.the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  me^tioned  ;  but  Sagoo.  Birilai, 
seeing  the  raja  totally  off  his  guard,  formed  the  dateatiUe 
plan  of  assassinating  him  and  his  brother,  to  which 
Sumbhajee  Cowajee  readily  acceded.  He  Wrote  tp!  Si viyee, 
communicating  his  intention,  which  was  approved,  |tnd|4p 
order  to  support  it,  troops  were  secretly  sent  up  the  Gh^ut9, 
whilst  Sivajee,  pretending  to  be  otherwise  engaged,  pro- 
ceeded from  Rajgurh  to   Poorundhur.     From   the  latter 
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place  he  made  a  night-march  to  Maliabyllisury  at  the 
souroe  of  the  Kistna,  where  he  joined  his  troops  assembled 
in  the  neighbouring  jungles.  Bagoo  BuUal,  on  finding 
that  l^piireparations  were  completed,  took  an  opportunity 
of  demanding  a-  private  confer^ace  with  the  raja  and  his 
brotfaeTi  wheo  he  stabbed  the  former  to  the  hearty  and  the 
latter  was  despatched  by  Sumbhajee  Cowajee.  Their 
attendants  being  previously  ready,  the  assassins  instailtly 
fled,  and,  darting  into  the  thick  jungles,  which  everywhere 
sttiTonnded  the  place,  they  soon  met  Siv^jee,  who,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  was  advancing  to  their  sup^rt. 

Before  the  consternation  caused  by  this  atrocious  deed 
had  subsided,  Jowlee  was  attacked  on  all  sides;  but  the 
troopsy  headed  by  the  raja's  sons  and  Himmut .  Eao,  not- 
withstanding the  siurprise,  made  a  brave  resistance,  until 
Hhnmnt  Bao  fell  and  the  sons  were  made  prisoners. 

Siv^eelost  no  time  in  securing  the  possessions  of  the 
late  Chunder  Bao,  which  was  effected  in  a  very  short 
period*  The  capture  of  the  strong  fort  of  Wassota,*  and 
the  submission  of  Sewtur  Khora  completed  the  cxinquest 
of  Jowlee.  The  sons  of  Chunder  Bao,  who  remained 
prisoners,  were  subsequently  condemned  to  death  for 
maintaining  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Beejapoof 
govemmeat ;  but  the  date  of  their  execution  has  not  been 
aatiafiMStorily  ascertained.  Sivajee  followed  up  this  con- 
qneifc  by  surprising  Bohi^,  which  he  escaladed  in  the 
night  at  the  head  of  bis  Mawulees  ;  Bandal,  the  Deshmookh, 
who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time,  stood  to  his  arms  on  the 
fint  moment  of  alarm  ;  and  although  greatly  outnumbered, 
his  men  did  not  submit  until  he  was  killed.  At  the  head 
of  them   was   Bajee   Purvoe,    the   Deshpandya ;  Sivajee 

*  SivsJM  oslM  it  Wujrgurb,  s  name  ivhicb  it  baa  not  rttsioed. 
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treated  him  with  generosity,  received  him  with  g^reiit  kind- 
nesS)  and  confirmed  him  in  all  his  hereditary  possessions. 
He  had  relations  with  Sivajee,  and  afterwards  agreed  to 
follow  the  fortniies  of  his  oonquerotr ;  the  command  of  a 
considerable  body  of  infantry  was  conferred  upon  him  ; 
and  he  maintained  his  (tractor  for  brarery  and  fidelity  to 
the  last  * 
To  secure  access  to  his  possessions  on  the  banks  of  the 

Neera  and  Qnyna,  and  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  Phar  Ghaut,  Sivajeejntched 
upon  a  high  rock,  near  the  source  of  the  Kistna,  on  which 
he  resolved  to  erect  another  fort  The  execution  of  the 
design  was  intrusted  to  a  Deshist  Bramin,  nansed  Mbro 
Trimmul  Pingley,  who  had  been  appointed  a  short  tmv^ 
before  to  command  the  fort  of  Poordndhur.  This  man^ 
when  very  yotmg,  accompanied  his '  father,  then  in  ihe 
service  of  Shahjee,  to  the  Camatic,  whence  he  returned  to 
the  Mahratta  countr^^  about  the  year  1653,  and  shortly 
afler  joined  Sivajee.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  exe* 
cuted  everything  inti*usted  to  him  soon  gained  him  tiie 
confidence  of  his  master,  and  the  erection  of  Purtabgurh, 
the  name  given  to  the  new  fort,  confirmed  the  fWvorable 
opinion  entertained  of  him. 

The  principal  minister  of  Sivajee-  at  this  period  was  a 
Bramin^  named  Shamraje  Pant,  whom  he  non^  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Peishwa ;  and,  as  is  common  atnottgst 
Mahrattas  with  persons  filling  such  a  high  civil  statioti^  he 
likeMrise  held  a  considerable  military  command.  ' 

Hitherto  Sivajee  had  confined  his  usurpations  and  ravines 

to  the  Beejapoor  territory ;  but  become 

more  daring  by  impunity,  and  invited  by 

circumstances,  he   ventured   to   depart   from   his  original 

policy,  and  to  extend  his   depredations  to  the    imperial 
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distriots.  To  explain  the  motires  whicfa  actuated  him,  we 
moat  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  MoghuLs. 

Sinoe  the  peace  of  1636,  they  had  held  undisturbed 

A  n  tftiM         poasesaion  of  their  conqaest  in  the  Decoan, 

and  had  been  kudablj  employed  in  im- 
proving theae  acquisitions. 

The  Prince  Aurungzebe,  after  an  expedition  against 
Kandahar,  was  appointed 'viceroy  of  the  Deccan  for  the 
.  t;  .  second  time,  in  the  year  1660,  and  for 
'  :  several  years  abated  nothing  of  the  active 

measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  fixing  equitable 
aaseteOMBts,  and  affording  protection  to  travelleors  and 
AierehalitB*  He  established  the  seat  of  government  ai 
Muliik  Umber's  town  of  Khirkee,  which,  after  his  own 
nasM^lie  called  Aurungabad.^  But,  however  capable  of 
civil  government,  Aurungzebe  was  early  habituated  to  the 

A  n  mnR         interest  which  is  generally  excited  in  tiie 

human  mind  by  having  once  acted  as  a 
leader  in  war ;  and  in  the  year  1655,  he  readily  seized  an 
opportentty  of  fomenting.dissensions  at  the  neighbouring 
eoQrt  of  Qolcondah,  with  the  hope  of  involving  the.emperer 
hi  th»  dispute.  At  this  period  the  prime  minister  rf 
Kootub  Shah  was  the  celebrated  Meer  Joomleh ;  he  had 
attained  vthat  situation  by  his  ability  and  his  wealth  ;  but 
he  had  considerable  influence,  and  was  held  in  very  general 
esteem  at  every  Mahomedan  court  in  Asia.  He  was 
originaUj  a  diamond  merchant,  and  his  occupation  brought 
him  acquainted  with  princes  and  their  countries.  His 
talmitii  his  ridies,  and  the  extent  of  his  dealings,  had 
nade  Um  familiarly  known  at  ilie  imperial  court,  bng 
before  he  rose  to  be  vizier  at  Gk>lcondah. 

*  FnUh  Khan  had  before  ohanged  the  name  to  Futihnugur,  which  it 
did  not  retaia.~Beejapoor  MSS. 
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His  son,  Mdhummud  Amin,  was  jinolttie^  bat  he 
possessed  his  father's  confidence.  This  yottth,  having  been 
gttiltj  of  some  disrespect  to  the  person  or  authority  of 
Abdoollah  Kootab  Shah^  the  latter  thought  fit  to  punish 
him.  This  treatment  being  resented  by  Meer  Joomleh, 
altercation  arose  between  him  and  the  king,  wfaidi  at  length 
led  to  a  formal  petition  on  the  part  of  the  former  for  the 
emperor's  protection.  The  application  being  warmly 
seconded  by  Aumngsebe,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
friendship  between  him  and  Meer  Joomleh  which  greatly 
obhtributed  to  Aumngzebe's  elevation. 

Shah  Jehan  espoused  the  cause  of  Meer  Joomleh  as 
ardently  as  Aurungzebe  could  have  desired,  and  addresiMsd 
an  impei'ious  letter  to  Kootub  Shah  on  the  subject.  ^Rie 
king,  exasperated  by  this  interference,  threw  Mohumtfnid 
Atnin  into  prison,  and  sequestrated  his  father's  property. 
Soch  a  proceediiig,  exaggerated  by  the  colouring,  which 
Aurunjgzebe  gave  to  it,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  anger  of 
Shah  Jehan^  and  he  immediately  determined  on  enfdIKnng 
compliance  with  the  orders  he  had  sent  in  favour  of  Meer 
Joomleh.  A  choleric  despot  is  prompt  in  his  commands  : 
Aurungzebe  was  ordered  to  prepare  his  army,  to  denaand 
the  release  of  Mohummud  Amin,  and  satisfaction  to  Meer 
Joomleh.  Incase  of  refusal,  he  was  directed  to  invade* 
ihe  territory  6(  Grolcondah. 

As  the  king  would  not  acknowledge  the  emperor's  right 
of  interferenoe,  Aurungzebe,  on  his  rejecting  the  mondaiSy 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  sent  forward  his  eldest  ntm 
Sultan  Mohummud^  with  a  considerable  foroe,  on  pretenoe 
of  passing  Hyderabad,  on  the  route  to  Bengal,-  whither,?:  it 
was  given  out,  he  was  proceeding  to  espouse  his  cousin,  t|M 
daughter  of  Sultan  Shuja.  Aurungzebe  followed  with  iBie 
main  army.  \ 

\ 
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AbdooUali  E^ootub  Shah  did  not  discover  the  artifice  until' 
the  young  prince  appeared  as  an  enemy  at  his  gates,  when 
he  solicited  succour  from  his  neighbours  and  made  conces- 
sions to  the  Moghuls  in  the  same  breath.  The  citadel  was 
attaokedy  and  the  town  of  Hyderabad  plundered  of  great 
liohea  ;  the  advancing  succours  were  intercepted,  and  the 
king  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Shah  Jehan,  the  first  ebullition  of  his  anger  being  subsid- 
ed, began  to  repent  of  his  hasty  orders.  Fresh  instructions 
were  despatched  to  Aurnngzebe,  desiring  him  to  accept  of 
reasonable  concessions  from  Abdoollah  Kootub  Shah,  and 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  ;  but  Aurungzebe  would  not 
relinqntsh  the  advantage  which  his  successful  surprise  had 
establtthed,  until  he  had  extorted  the  most  humiliating 
submission. 

The  king  of  Giolcondah  had,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
prinee's  arrival,  released  Mohummud  Amin,  and  restored 
his  fiUher^a  property.  He  was  now  compelled  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Sultan  Mohummud,  and  to  pay 
up  all  arrears  of  tribute,  fixed  by  Aurungzebe  at  the 
annual  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees  ;  but  Shah  Jehan,  in 
eonfirming  theae  proceedings,  remitted  twenty  lakhs  of  the 
amount. 

Meer  Joomleh  and  Aurungzebe  concurred  in  their  ideas  of 
.  *    -  the  facility  and  expediency  of  reducing  the 

kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Gkxlcondah  into 
pcoviaces  of  the  Moghul  empire,  and  of  spreading  their 
oonquesta  over  the  whole  peninsula  ;  but  Aurungzebe 
pratanded  to  be  actuated  more  by  tlie  hope  of  propagating 
the  Mahomedan  faith  in  that  region  of  idolatiy  then  swayed 
by  a  desire  of  possessing  its  resources.  Meer  Joomleh 
having  been  invited  to  the  imperial  court,  was  shortly  after 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier,   and  took  every  opportunity  of 

17 
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urging  the  fitness  of  a  plan  in  which  both  he  and  Annmgzebe 
probably  calculated  their  own  future  advantage.  A  very- 
short  period  had  elapsed  when  an  event  occurred  which  drew 
the  emperor  partially  to  accede  to  their  schemes  of  conquest, 
and  induced  him  to  authorise  a  war.  This  was  the  death 
of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah^  who,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
expired  at  Beejapoor,  4th  November  1656.* 

The  deceased  king,  although  his  tribute  was  not  paid 
with  regularity,  had,  since  the  peace  of  1636,  cultivated  a 
good  understanding  with  Shah  Jehan,  whom  he  courted 
through  the  influence  of  his  eldest  and  favourite  son,  Dai*a 
Shekoh.  This  proceeding,  in  consequence  of  a  secret 
jealousy  between  the  brothers,  drew  upon  Beejapoor, 
independent  of  its  being  an  object  of  his  ambition,  the 
personal  enmity  of  Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud  Adil  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sultan 
Ali  Adil  Shah  II.,  who,  immediately  after  his  father's  death^ 
mounted  the  throne  of  Beejapoor  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age.  The  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  still  consider- 
able ;  he  had  a  large  treasury,  a  fertile  country,  and  his 
army,  had  it  been  properly  concentrated,  was  powarfuL 
The  troops,  however,,  were  greatly  divided,  and  large  bodies 
of  them  were  then  employed  in  reducing  the  refiraotoiy 
zumeendars  in  the  Camatic* 

As  the  throne  was  filled  without  complimentary  reference, 
or  the  observance  of  any  homage  to  which  the  empror 
pretended  a  right  of  claim,  agreeably,  as  he  maintained,  to 
an  admision  on  the  part  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  it  was 
given  out  by  the  Moghuls  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  not  the 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  that  the  emperor  must  nominate 
a  successor.    The  same  circumstance  is  noticed  in  the  works 

*  Beejapoor  M8S. 
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of  contemporary  European  travellers,*  but  probably  obtain- 
ed from  Moghul  reports  of  that  period,  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Beejapoor  writings,  or  in 
Hahratta  manuscripts.  This  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
^qghols,  appears  to  have  been  more  completely  destitute 
of  apology  than  is  commonly  found  even  in  the  unprincipled 
transactions  of  Asiatic  governments. 

Meer  Joomleh,  by  the  emperor's  express  appointment, 
and  for  a  cause  hereafter  explained,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Beejapoor,  in  which 
Aurungzebe  was  only  second-in-^command.  But  Aurung^ 
sebe  and  Meer  Joomleh  had  a  secret  understanding  ;  the 
authority  of  the  latter  was  nominal,  that  of  the  former 
supreme. 

On  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  Moghuls,  hasty  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  court  of  Beejapoor  ;  but  no 
army  could  be  assembled  sufficient  to  cope  with  them  in  the 
field.  Strong  garrisons  were  therefore  thrown  into  the 
frontier  places  expected  to  be  invested,  whilst,  in  order  to 
saccoor  them  with  such  horse  as  were  in  readiness.  Khan 
Ifohnmmud,  the  principal  general,  and  several  Mahomedan 
officers  of  note,  took  the  field  with  all  expedition.  Shirzee 
Bao  Ohatgay,  Bajee  Ghorepuray,  Nimbalkur,  and  other 
Mahrattajagheerdars  promptly  joined  him  with  their  troops.t 

Aurungzebe  was  prepared  to  advance  by  the  month  of 

March  1657,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
frontier  of  the  Beejapoor  territory  by  the 
eastern  route.  The  fort  of  Kallian  was  reduced  almost 
immediately,  and  Beder,  the  garrison  on  which  most  depend- 
anoe  was  placed,  fell  to  the  Moghuls  in  one  day,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  an  accidental  explosion  of  the  principal  magazine. 

*  Tavernier.    Bernier.    It  is  perhaps  the  same  vulgar  story  whi<^  / 
Fryer  relates  regarding  Uie  son  of  All  Adil  8hah,  ,and  probably  equally 
luifoonded.— See  Fryer,  p.  169. 

t  Beejapoor  M86. 
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Aumngzebe*  was  greatly  elated  by  this  anezpacted  snooess  ; 
and  his  progress  was  expedited  by  every  possible  exersioiu 
Kulburga  was  carried  by  assault,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
prosecuting  his  march.  The  attack  of  the  horse,  who  now 
began  to  annoy  him,  presented  greater  obstacles  than  any 
he  had  yet  experienced  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  corrupting 
Khan  Mohummud,  the  prime  minister  and  general  of 
Beejapoor,  who  shamefully  neglected  every  opportunity  by 
which  he  might  have  impeded  the  march  of  the  Moghuls.! 

Some  of  the  officers  continued  to  exert  themselves  until 
they  had  suffered  by  an  entire  want  of  support,  when  the 
road  was  left  open  for  Aurungzebe,  by  whom  the  capital  was 
invested  before  the  inhabitants  had  leisure  to  make  tiieir 
usual  preparations  of  destroying  the  water,  and  bringing 
the  forage  from  tlie  neighbourhood  within  the  gates. 

The  siege  was  pressed  with  great  vigour,  and  the  king 
sued  for  peace  in  the  mo3t  humble  manner,  ofiering  to  pay 
down  one  crore  of  rupees,  and  to  make  any  sacrifice  demand- 
ed ;  but  Aurungzebe  was  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  place,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  suddenly  obliged  him  to  change  his  resolution. 
This  circumstance  was  the  supposed  mortal  illness  of  the 
emperor,  news  of  which  at  this  important  moment  reached 
Aurungzebe,  having  been  privately  despatched  by  his  MSter^ 
Boshunara  Begum. 

Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons — Dara  Shekoh,  then  with  his 
father  at  Agra  ;  Sultan  Shuja,  viceroy  of  Bengal  ; 
Aurungzebe,  employed  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  Sultan  Morad^ 
governor  of  Guzerat.     As  all  the  sons  aspired  to  the  crown, 

*  In  a  letter  to  Sivajee  he  thus  announoes  it—"  The  fort  of  Bedmv 
which  is  acconnted  iropregnabte,  and  which  is  the  kej  to  the  oonmMSl 
of  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  has  been  captured  by  me  in  one  day,  both 
fort  and  town,  which  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  wiUioal  one 
year's  fighting.**— Original  letter  from  Aurongiebe  to  Siyajee. 

t  Beejapoor  H8S. 
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eftdb  of  iliem  now  assembled  an  army  to  assert  his  pretensions. 
Dara  Shekoh,  as  soon  as  his  father's  life  was  in  danger, 
assomed  the  entire  powers  of  the  state  ;  but  he  had  previonslf 
been  vested  with  great  authority.  To  his  influenoe  was 
ascribed  the  order  which  obh'ged  Aumngzebe  to  desist  from 
the  siege  of  Goloondah,  and  also  the  appointment  of  Meer 
Joomleh  over  his  brother  to  the  command  of  the  army,  at 
this  time  employed  against  Beejapoor.  He  was  jealous  of 
all  his  brothers,  but  he  dreaded  Aurungzebe.  His  appr^en- 
sions  were  well  founded  ;  the  ambitious  character  of  that 
prince,  masked  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  rdigious 
seal,  was  an  over-match  for  the  open  and  brave,  but 
imprudent  and  rash,  disposition  of  Dara.  The  latter  openly 
profened  tiie  liberal  tenets  which  the  court  of  Agra  had 
derived  firom  Akber,  but  which  ill-accorded  with  the 
religions  feelings  of  most  of  the  Mahomcdans  in  the  imperial 
service.  Aurungzebe  perceived  and  took  advantage  of  this 
drcamstanoe,  carrying  his  observances  of  the  forms  enjoined 
by  the  Koran  to  rigid  austerity,  and  having,  or  pretending 
to  have,  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  One  of  the  first 
Msts  of  Dara  was  to  issue  an  order  recalling  Meer  Joomleh 
and  all  the  principal  ofEcers  serving  in  the  Deccan — a 
measure  to  which  he  may  have  been  in  some  degree  induced 
by  partiality  towards  Beejapoor,  as  well  as  by  hatred  to  his 
rival  brother.  Aurungzebe,  by  the  advice  of  Meer  Joomleh, 
immediately  resolved  on  counteracting  this  order  bj 
marching  to  the  Moghul  capital.  His  first  step  was  to  accept 
the  overtures  of  Ali  Adil  Sliah,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
considerable  supply  of  ready  money,  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  relinquished  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  on  his  march  towards  the  Nerbudda. 
As  the  fiimily  of  Meer  Joomleh  were  at  Agra,  in  the  power 
of  Dara,  the  former  sufiered  himself  to  be  confined  by 
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Aurungzebe  in  t^e  fort  of  Doulutabad,  where  Aunmgzebe 
also  lodged  his  own  younger  children  and  the  ladies  of  his 
family.     His  second  son,  Sultan  Mauzum,  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  Aurungabad.     Anrungzebe's  first 
care  was  to  deceive  his  brother,   Moraud  Bokhsh,   into  a 
belife  of  his  having  no  design  upon  the  crown  for  himself  ; 
that  such  views  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  religious 
seclusion  he  had  long  meditated ;   that  self-defence  against 
the  enemy,  their  brother  Dara,  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms ; 
and  that  he  would  join  to  assist  in  placing  Moraud  Bukhsh 
on  the  throne.     Accordingly,   their  forces  having  unitedy 
they  defeated  the  imperial  armies  in  two  pitched  battles. 
Dara   became  a  fugitive  ;   and   although   he  afterwards 
assembled  an  army,    he  was  again  defeated,    and  at  last 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Aurungzebe,  by  whose  orders 
he  was  put  to  death.     Shah  Jehan,  contrary  to  expectation, 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  during  the  advance  of  his 
sons,  sent  repeated  orders  commanding  them  to  return  to 
their  government ;  but  to  these  mandates  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion, as  they  pretended  to  consider  them  forgeries  by  Dara. 
As  soon  as  Aurungzebe  had  his  father  in  his  power,   he 
imprisoned  Moraud  Bukhsh,  gained  over  his  army,  deposed 
the  emperor,    and  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  1658.* 
A  D  1658  Having  sent  fo^  Meer  Joomleh  fix)m  the 

Deccan,  they  marched  against  his  brother 
Shuja,  discomfited  his  army,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Arra- 
can,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  Aurungzebe  was  thus 
left  undisputed  master  of  the  empire. 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  oonf  uflion  in  the  dates  of  the  reign  of 
Aoningzebe,  owiog  to  its  commenoement  having  been  freqaentlT* 
reckoned  from  1669.  Kbafee  Khan  is,  in  conaeqnenoe,  sometimeB  thrown 
out  one  or  two  years.  Auruogaebe  appears  to  have  begun  by  reckoning 
his  reign  from  the  date  of  his  victory  over  Dara,  to  have  subsequently 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  following  year,  and  then  changed  the  date, 
which  he  again  altered  by  reverting  to  the  former  date  at  some  later  • 
and  unknown  period. 
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From  A.D.  1657  to  A.D.  1662. 

Smgee  enters  into  a  correspondence  with  Aurungzehe — eomr 
mite  hostilities  on  the  Moghuls  hy  plundering  Joonere 
and  Ahmednuffur — augments  his  cavalry. — Political  arti- 
fie»  of  Svoajee  and  of  Aurungzebe. — Sivajee  entertains  a 
body  qfPatans, — Factions  at  Beejapoor. — Khan  Mohumr 
mud,  the  prime  minister  put  to  death. — Shamrajee  Punt 
defeated  by  the  Seedee. — Moro  Trimmul  Pingley  appoint" 
ed  Peishwa. — Treaty  with  the  Sawunts^ — which  they 
break. — Expedition  against  Sivcgee. — Afzool  Klian^  the 
Seefapoor  generalj  seduced  to  a  conference  and  murder^. — 
Sivajee  gets  possession  of  Panalla — defeats  Roostum 
Zuman — plunders  to  the  gates  of  Beqapoor — leuies  a  con-- 
tributionfrom  Rajapoor — takes  Dabul. — Another  expedir 
iion  against  him  under  Seedee  Johur — besieged  in  Panalla 
— escapes  from  the  fort^ — gallant  conduct  of  his  rear 
guard — heroic  death  of  Bajee  Purvoe.-^Ali  Adil  Shah 
takes  the  field — reduces  the  country  lately  overrun  by 
Sivcqee — and  retakes  Panalla. — Sivajee  takes  Rajapoor — 
conquers  Sringarpoor — and  reduces  Dhunda  Rajepoor — 
aUs  Ghorepurayy  and  bums  lioodhole. — Conquest  of 
Wares. — Truce  unth  Beejapoor. — Shahjee  visits  Sivajee. — 
Saighur. — Sivajee^  s  territory  and  army. — The  Moghuls. 

At  ihe  time  when  Aurungzebe  was   on   the  point  of 

commencing  the  war  against  Beejapoor, 

Sivajee,  professing  himself  a  servant  of  the 

emperor,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  that  prinoe, 
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who  readily  listened  to  his  overtures,  assented  to  his  keep- 
ing what  he  bad  wrested  from  Beejapoor,  and,  with  the 
alleged  right  of  the  emperor  to  dispose  of  that  kingdom, 
consented  to  a  proposal  Arom  Sivajee  of  taking  possession 
of  Dabul  and  its  dependencies*  on  the  sea-coaat. 

Anrungzebe  was  particularly  desirous  of  having  an 
interview  with  Sivajee,  for  the  purpose  of  e]q>laining  how 
essentially  their  interests  were  allied,  and  the  vast  advan- 
tages the  latter  might  expect  to  reap  by  uniting  with  liiia.f 
But  Sivajee,  although  he  professed  obedience,  and  humbly 
demeaned  himself  towards  Anrungzebe,  no  sooner  saw  the 
army  at  a  distance,  and  ready  to  engage  in  what  he  hoped 
would  prove  a  long  struggle,  than  he  resolved  on  sdaiag 
this  opportunity  of  augmenting  his  resources  by  plunder, 
and  increasing  his  cavalry.  Of  the  latter^  he  at  tins  time 
bad  but  a  small  number,  and^  partly  frooa  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  want  of  funds,  he  did 
not  at  first  attempt  to'  raise  them  on  the  usual  footiag  of 

J      Sillidars4 
"^  The  first  act  of  hostility  which  Sivajee  committed  against 

ihe  Moghuls  was  in  May  1657,  when  he  one  night  surprised 
I  and  plundered  the  town  of  Joonere,  carrying  off  three  lakhs 
of  pagodas  in  specie,  200  horses,  some  valuable  ch>thes, 
and  other  articles.  This  booty  he  escorted  as  far  as  Pooaa, 
where  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  party  prepared  for  the 

I      purpose,  who  conveyed  it  to   Bajgurh.     Sivajee  himself 

marched  by  unfrequented  roads  to  Ahmednugur,  in  hopes 

of  surprising  the  Pettah  :  but  in  this  attempt  be  was  only 

partially  successful  i  he  was  attacked  whilst  his  men  were 

V         I      phiildering;  but  he  had  secured    700  horses    and  four 

*  Original  letter  from  Aumngsebe  to  Sivajee. 

t  Original  letter  from  Aurungzebe  to  Sivajee. — Mahratta  MSS. 

X  Mahratta  M6& 
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elephants,  with  which  he  got  clear  off,  although  several  of 
his  party  were  killed  by  a  detachment  from  the  fort,  wliich 
had|  on  the  first  alarm,  been  sent  out  to  protect  the  town. 

On  Siv^ee^s  return  to  Poena,  he  used  great  exertions  to 
increase  his  cavalry  ;  he  purchased  horses  in  all  quarters, 
and  mounted  them  with  Bargeers  of  his  own  :  he  now  also 
eonunenoed  entertaining  Mahratta  Sillidars.  Mankojee 
I>atonday,  an  old  officer,  who  had  served  with  his  father, 
had  oommanded  his  small  body  of  horse  for  several  years, 
with  the  title  of  Sumobut ;  but,  at  his  death,  Sivajee 
appointed  as  his  successor  Netajee  Palkur,  an  enterprizing 
officer,  who  had  considerable  infiuence  with  the  Sillidars 
in  varions  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  man  naturally  cruel 
and  unprincipled. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  Moghuls,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  Beejapoor,  alarmed  Sivajee.  He  made 
every  preparation  to  augment  his  army,  but  he  wrote  to 
Aurungzebe  in  the  most  humble  strain,  begging  forgive- 
ness for  what  had  passed,  and  promising  to  continue  stead- 
fast in  his  allegiance  for  the  future.  Bugonath  Punt,  one 
of  his  confidential  wukeels,  was  despatched  to  reiterate 
these  assurances. 

The  news  from  Agra,  the  peace  with  Beejapoor,  and  the 
inarch  of  Aurungzebe  to  the  northward,  altered  the  face  of 
affairs.  Sivajee  sent  another  ambassador,  Kistnajee 
Bhaskur,  professing,  as  before,  his  extreme  regret  for  what 
had  happened  ;  mentioning  his  having  prepared  a  body  of 
horse,  offering  to  assist  Aurungzebe  in  the  present  exigency, 
and  to  protect  the  imperial  territcMries  during  his  absence  ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  revived  his  pretensions  to  certain 
hereditary  claims  within  tlie  Moghul  districts,  and  pointed 
put  the  deshmookhec,  and  some  part  of  the  family  jagheer, 
as  a  fit  recompense   for   serving  with  his   troops.    The 

18 
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ambassador  was  likewise  instructed  to  represent  how  much 
many  parts  of  the  Concan  were  mismanaged  by  Adil  Khan^ 
and  the  great  advantage  of  transfering  the  whole  to  Sivajee. 

Aurungzebe  was  in  no  condition  to  resent  suoh  arrogant 

demands  ;  but  conceiving  that  security  to 
the  imperial  territory  would  bo  best  con- 
sulted by  encouraging  Sivajee's  aggressions  on  the  Beeja- 
poor  government,  and  by  amusing  him  with  hopes  of 
obtaining  what  he  claimed  in  the  Moghul  districts^  he 
wrote  to  him,  artfully  acknowledging  in  the  same  letter 
the  communications  made  by  Rugonath  Punt  and  Kistnajee 
Bhaskur,  condescending  to  pardon  his  crimes,  assenting  to 
his  taking  possession  of  the  Concan,  and  desiring  that  Sona 
Pundit  (Abajee  Soncdeo)  might  be  sent  to  discuss  his 
hereditary  claims ;  that  when  the  terms  were  concluded^ 
Sivajee  should  send  500  horse  to  join  his  army,  and  be 
prepared  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  maintain  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  imperial  districts.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  party  was  deceived,  as  no 
fui^her  agreement  was  concluded.  Sivajee,  however,  pre- 
pared his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Concan, 
and  occupied  several  neglected  strongholds  on  the  sea  cost, 
where  he  afterwards  collected  boats  for  purposes  of  piracy. 
He  acquired  a  considerable  accession  to  his  force  by  being 
joined  by  700  Patau  infantry,  whom  the  Beejapoor  govern- 
ment discharged  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Aurung- 
zebe. Sivajee  hesitated  in  entertaining  these  Mahomedans  ; 
but  his  scruples  were  overruled  by  the  judicious  arguments 
of  QomajeeNaik,  an  old  retainer  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Jadow  Bao,  who  had  been  the  faithful  adherent  of  Jeejee 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  letter  from  Aurungzebe  written 
immediately  after  the  battle  with  Jeswunt  Sing  and  Kassim  Kbao,, 
which  happened,  not  near  the  Nerbuddah,  as  (Lionel  Dow  nvms  Xq 
oonolude,  but  within  12  miles  of  Oojein. 
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Bye  daring  the  many  dangers  of  her  eventful  life.  Sivajee 
from  .  this  time  admitted  a  portion  of  Mahomedans  into 
his  service,  and  the  advice  of  Gomajee  afterwards 
proved  of  infinite  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
Mahrattas*  Tho  body  of  Patans  were  placed  under  a 
•Bramin  commander,  Ragoo  Bullal,  the  murderer  of 
Chunder  Rao  Moray.* 

The  government  of  Beejapoor  was  distractefl  and  weaken-^ 
^  by  a  treacherous,  factious  nobility,  and  Ali  Adil  Shah^s 
youth  was  ilUcalculated  to  control  thorn.  As  soon  as 
Aumngzebe  retired,  when  they  might  have  sent  an  army 
to  crash  Sivajee's*  formidable  rebellion,  their  time  was 
occuiNed  in  plotting  the  ruin  •  of  each  other.  Khait 
Mohummud,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  betrayed  the  cause 
of  his  king,  was  justly  condemned,  but,  instead  of  being 
tried  la  any  regular  manner,  he  was  invited  to  court  nndet* 
{HTomiae  of  protection,  attacked  by  a  band  of  assassins  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  torn  down  from  the  elephant  on 
^irhich  he  sat,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
fnannen 

Khan  Mohummud  was  originally  an  Abyssinian  slave, 
named  Behan,  given  by  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  to  his  son 
Mohummud,  whose  minister  he  afterwards  became.  .  The 
yoBaxg  king  did  not,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions^ 
sequaitnite  his  estate  ;  it  was  bestowed  on  his  son,  Khowaus 
Khan,  but  the  execution  of  his  father  rankled  in  the  bosom 
ofiheaon,  who  was  always  suspicious  of  the  king,  and 
neceaaity  alone  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  t 

Sirajee,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  reducing  the  Concan, 
«eiit  a  large  force  under  the  Peishwa,  Shamraje  Punt,  to 
iuyade  the  possessions  of  the  Seedee.     But  Shamraje  Punt 

*  MabratU  MSS.  f  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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was  unfit  for  such  an   undertaking  ;    Fatih  Khan  was 

prepared,    anticipated    the    attack,    and 
defeated  the  Peishwa's  army  with  great 
slaughter. 

This  reyerse  was  the  first  which  Sivajee  had  experienoed, 
and  he  was  proportionally  disappointed  ;  but  every  exertion 
was  used  to  repair  the  disaster.  He  sent  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  to  join  the  fugitives  ;  Rugonath  Punt  was  directed  to 
assume  command  of  the  whole  :  Shamraje  Punt  was  recalledi 
disgraced,  and  removed  from  the  oftice  of  Peishwa,  which 
was  now  bestowed  on  Moro  Trimmul  Pingley.  Previously 
to  the  defeat  of  Shamraje  Punt,  the  Sawunts  (deshmookhs 
and  jagheerdars  of  Waree),  on  learning  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  Sivajee,  and  supineness  of  their  own  government, 
sent  a  wukeel  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty,  to 
which  Sivajee  readily  assented,  and  it  was  settled  that  one. 
half  the  revenue  should  belong  to  Sivajee,  and  be  collected 
by  his  agents,  whilst  the  other  half,  exclusive  of  their 
deshmookhee  rights,  which  were  also  yielded  to  them,  should 
remain  to  the  Sawimts.  For  these  concessions  they  became 
bound  to  keep  up  garrisons  in  the  forts,  and  a  body  of  3,000 
infantry,  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  service  at  the  shortest 
notice.*  But  they  soon  repented  of  this  alliance  ;  although 
they  did  not  act  against  Sivajee  in  the  ensuing  season,  they 
did  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  shortly 
afler  resumed  their  allegiance  to  Beejapoor. 

The  Seedee  maintained  his  ground  against  Rugonath 
Punt,  and  both  parties  retired  on  the  setting  in  of  the 
monsoon.  During  the  rains  a  great  army  was  prepared 
under  the  joint  command  of  the  Peishwa  and  Netajee  Palknr ; 
but,  as  the  season  continued  unusually  severe,  the  Seedee's 

*  Copy  of  the  original  treaty. 
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poBsessioDS  remained  unmolested  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Sivajee  was  threatened  by  a  more  formidable  enemj,  to 
whom  all  his  attention  was  directed. 

The  Beejapoor  government  had  at  last  beoome  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  making  an  active  effort  to  subdue  him, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  army  was  assembled,  consisting  of 
5,000  horse  and  7,000  choice  infantry,  a  good  train  of 
artillery,  or  what  was  considered  as  such,  besides  a  large 
supply  of  rockets,  a  number  of  swivels  mounted  on  camels, 
and  abundance  of  stores.  Afzool  Khan,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  volunteered  to  command  the  expedition,^  and  at  his 
public  audience  of  leave,  in  the  vaunting  manner  particularly 
common  to  Mahomedan  natives  of  the  Deccan,  pompously 
declared  that  he  should  bring  back  the  insignificant  rebel 
and  cast  him  in  chains  under  the  footstool  of  the  throne. 

To  avoid  impediments  which  present  themselves  on  the 

straight  route   from  Beejapoor,    and  the 

heavy  rains  which  seldom  subside  in  the 

ndghbourhood  of  the  hills  till  the  end  of  October,  the  army 

proceeded  to  Punderpoor,   and  thence  marched  towards 

Waee. 

Kvajee,  on  its  approach,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Pertabgurh,  and  sent  the  most  humble  messages  to  Afzool 
Khan«  He  pretended  to  have  no  thought  of  opposing  so 
great  a  personage,  and  seemed  only  axious  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Beejapoor  government,  through  the  Khan's 
mediation  ;  he  affected  the  utmost  sorrow  for  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  would  be  forgiven 
by  the  king,  even  if  the  Khan  should  receive  him  under  the 
shadow  of  his  protection  ;  but  he  would  surrender  the  whole 
of  his  country  to  the  Khan,  were  it  possible  to  assure  him- 
self <^  his  favour. 

Afzool  Khan  had  all  the  vanity  of  a  Mahomedan  noble  ; 
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he  had  also  a  iliorough  contempt  for  his  enemy  ;  bat  having 
formerly  been  in  charge  of  the  Waee  distriot,  as  soobehdar 
of  the  proviVLce,  he  was. aware  of  the  exceeding  difficulty  he 
should  experience  on  his  advance  dirough  the  wild  country 
which  he  must  penetarate. 

With  such  considerations,  and  mollified  by  Sivajee^s  sub- 
mission, Afzool  Khan,  in  answer  to  repeated  applications^ 
despatched  a  Bramin  in  his  own  service,  named  Puntojee 
Gh>pinat,  with  suitable  attendants,  to  Pertabgurh.  *  On  his 
arrival  at  Phar,  a  village  below  the  fort,  Sivajee  came  down 
to  meethim.  The  Bramin  stated  that  the  Khan  (his  master) 
and  Shahjee  were  intimate  friends,  that  the  Khan  bore  no 
enmity  towards  his  son,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  prove  his 
desire  to  assist  him  by  interceding  for  pardon,  and  even 
endeavouring  to  get  him  confirmed  as.  jagheerdar  in  part 
of  the  territory  he  had  usurped.  Sivajee  acknowledged 
his  obligation,  although  his  reply  at  this  public  meeting 
was  not  couched  in  the  same  humble  strain  he  had  used  in 
his  messages.  He  said  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  part  of  the 
country  in  jagheer,  it  would  be  all  he  could  expect  ;  that 
he  was  the  king's  servant,  and  that  he  had  been  of  consider- 
able use  to  his  government  in  reducing  several  polygars^ 
whose  territory  would  now  come  imder  the  royal  authority^ 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  passed  at  their  first  interview^ 

Sivajee  provided  accommodations  for  the  envoy  and  his 

suite,  but  assigned  a  place  for,  the  Bramin 
at  some  distance  from  the  rest»  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  Sivajee  secretly  introdtioed  himself  to 
Puntojee  Gopinat  He  addressed  him  as  a  Bramin,  his 
Superior.  He  represented  that  ^^  all  he  had  done  was  for 
the  sake  of  Hindoos  and  the  Hindoo  faith  ;  that  he  was 
called  on  by  Bhowanee  herself  to  protect  Bramins  and 
kine,  to  punish   the  violators  of  their  temples  and  their 
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gods,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their  religion  ;  that  it 
became  him,  as  a  Bramin,  to  assist  in  what  was  akeady 
declared  by  the  deity ;  and  that  here,  amongst  his  caste 
and  coontrymen,  he  should  hereafler  live  in  comfort  and 
afflaance.'^  Sivajee  seconded  his  arguments  with  presents^ 
and  a  solemn  promise  of  bestowing  the  village  of  Hewra, 
in  enam,  on  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever.  No  Bramin 
eould  resist  such  an  appeal,  seconded  by  such  temptation  ^ 
the  envoy  swore  fidelity  to  Sivajee,  declared  he  was  his  for 
ever,  and  called  on  the  goddess  to  punish  him  if  he 
swerved  from  any  task  he  might  impose.  They  accord- 
ingly consulted  on  the  fittest  means  for  averting  the 
present  danger.  The  Bramin,  fully  acquainted  with  Afzool 
Elian^s  character,  suggested  the  practicability  of  seducing 
him  to  a  conference,  and  Sivajee  at  once  determined  on  his 
scheme.  He  sent  for  a  confidential  Bramin  already 
mentioned,  Kistnajee  Bhaskiir,  informed  him  of  what  had 
JQst  passed,  and  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  in  conse- 
quence adopted.  After  fully  consulting  on  the  subject, 
they  separated  as  secretly  as  they  had  met. 

Some  interviews  and  discussions  having  taken  place, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  masking  their  design,  Kistnajee 
Bhaskur,  as  Sivajee's  wukeel^  was  despatched  with 
Pnntojee  Gopinat  to  the  camp  of  Afzool  Ehan.  The 
latter  represented  Sivajee  as  in  great  alarm ;  but  if  his 
fears  could  be  overcome  by  the  personal  assurances  of  the 
Ehan,  he  was  convinced  that  he  might  easily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  himself  up.  With  a  blind  confidence  Afzool 
£han  trusted  himself  to  Puntojee's  guidance.  An  inter- 
view was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Beejapoor  troops,  with 
great  labour,  moved  to  Jowlee.  Sivajee  prepared  a  place 
for  the  meeting,  below  the  fort  of  Pcrtabgurh  ;  he  cut 
down   the  jungle,  and  cleared  a  road  for  the  Eban^s 
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approach ;  but  every  other  avenue  to  the  place  tr aa  care- 
fUQy  closed.  He  ordered  up  Moro  Punt  and  Netajee 
Palkur  from  the  Concan,  with  manj  thousands  of  the 
Mawulee  infantry.  He  communicated  hia  whole  plan  to 
these  twoy  and  to  Tannajee  Maloosray.  Netajee  waa 
stationed  in  the  thickets  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  fort^ 
where  it  was  expected  that  a  part  of  the  Khan^s  retinue 
would  advance,  and  Moro  Trimmul,  with  the  old  and  tried 
men,  was  sent  to  conceal  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Beejapoor  troops,  which  |:emained, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jowlee, 
The  preconcerted  singal  for  Netajee  was  the  blast  of  a 
coUerie  horn,  and  the  distant  attack  by  Moro  Trimmul  was 
to  commence  on  hearing  the  fire  of  five  guns  from  Pertab- 
gurh,  which  were  also  to  announce  Sivajee's  safety. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  Afzool  Khan's  troops  accompanied 
him  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Pertabgurh,  were, 
for  fear  of  alarming  Sivajee,  they  were,  at  Puntojee 
Gopinat's  suggestion,  desired  to  halt.  Afzool  Khan,  dress- 
ed in  a  thin  muslin  garment,  armed  only  with  his  sword^ 
and  attended,  as  had  been  agreed,  by  a  single  armed 
follower,  advanced  in  his  palanquin  to  an  open  bungalow 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Sivajee  had  made  preparations  for  his  purpose,  not  as  if 
conscious  that  he  meditated  a  criminal  and  treacherous  deed^ 
but  as  if  resolved  on  some  meritorious  though  desperate 
action.  Having  performed  his  ablutions  with  much  earnest- 
ness, he  laid  his  head  at  bis  mother's  feet,  and  besought 
her  blessing.  He  then  arose,  put  on  a  steel  chain  cap  and 
chain  armour  under  his  turban  and  cotton  gown,  concealed 
a  crookod  dagger,  or  beechwoy*  in  his  right  sleeve,   and  on 

*  The  Beeohwa,  or  Boorpioo,  is  apt) j  named  in  ita  resemblanoe  to  that 
reptile. 
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the  fingers  of  his  left  handhe  fixed  a  wacfnuck*  a  treacherous 
weapon  well  known  among  Mahrattas.  Thus  accoutred, 
he  slowly  descended  from  the  fort.  The  Khan  had  arrived 
at  the  place  of  meeting  before  him,  and  was  expressing  his 
impatience  at  the  delay,  when  Sivajee  was  seen  advancing, 
apparently  unarmed,  and,  like  the  Khan,  attended  by  only 
one  armed  follower,  his  tried  friend  Tannajee  Malooaray. 
Sivajee,  in  view  of  Afzool  Khan,  frecjuently  stopped,  which 
was  represented  as  the  eflects  of  alarm,  a  supposition  more 
likely  to  be  admitted  from  his  diminutive  size.  Under 
pret^ice  of  assuring  Sivajee,  the  armed  attendant,  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  Bramin,  stood  at  a  few  paces  distance. 
Afzool  Elhan  made  no  objection  to  Sivajee's  follower, 
although  he  carried  two  swords  in  his  waistband,  a  circum* 
stance  which  might  pass  unnoticed,  being  common  amongst 
Mahrattas  ;  he  advanced  two  or  three  paces  to  meet  Sivajee  ; 
they  were  introduced,  and  in  the  midst  of  customary  embrace, 
the  treacherous  Mahratta  struck  the  wagnuck  into  the 
bowels  of  Afzool  Khan,  who  quickly  disengaged  himself, 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  exclaiming  treachery  and 
murder,  but  Sivajee  instantly  followed  up  tlie  blow  with  his 
dagger.  The  Khan  had  drawn  his  sword  and  made  a  cut 
at  Sivajee,  but  the  concealed  armour  was  proof  against  the 
blow  ;  the  whole  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  Sivajee 
-was  wresting  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  his  victim  before 
their  attendants  could  run  towards  them.  Syud  Bundoo, 
the  follower  of  the  Khan,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  n^cord- 
ed,  refused  his  life  on  condition  of  surrender,  and  against 
two  such  swordsmen  as  Sivajee  and  his  companion,  main- 
tained an  unequal  combat  for  some  time  before  he  fell.     The 

*  The  WagQuok,  or  tiger^s  claws,  is  a  smaU  steel  instrament,  made  to 
fit  on  the  fore  and  little  iioger.  It  has  three  crooked  blades,  which  are 
etsHy  coooealed  in  a  half-cloaed  hand, 

\0 
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bearers  had  lifled  the  Khan  into  his  paluiquin  daring  the 
scuffle,  but  by  the  time  it  was  every  ELhundoo  Malley  and 
some  other 'followers  of  Sivajee  had  come  np,  when  they  out 
off  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  and  carried  it  to  Pertabgorh. 
The  signals  agreed  oh  were  now  made  ;  the  Mawolees 
rushed  from  their  concealment  and  beset  the  nearest  part 
of  the  Beejapoor  troops  on  all  sides,  few  of  whom  had  time 
to  mount  their  horses  or  stand  to  their  arms.  Netajee 
Palkur  gave  no  quarter  ;  but  orders  were  sent  to  Moro 
Punt  to  spare  all  who  submitted  ;  and  Sivajee's  humanity 
to  his  prisoners  was  conspicuous  on  this  as  well  as  on  most 
occasions.*  Many  of  those  that  had  attempted  to  escape 
were  brought  in  for  several  days  afterwards  in  a  state  of 
great  wretchedness,  from  wandering  in  wilds  where  they 
found  it  impossible  to  extricate  themselves.  Their  reoeption 
and  treatment  induced  many  of  the  Mahratta  prisoners  to 
enter  Sivajee's  service.  The  most  distinguished  Mahratta 
taken  was  Joojhar  Rao  Ghatgay,  whose  father  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  Shahjee ;  but  Sivajee  could  not  induce 
him  to  depart  from  his  allegiance  to  Beejapoor  ;  he  was 
therefore  permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  return,  after  he 
had  been  honorably  dismissed  with  valuable  presents.  The 
son  and  family  of  Afzool  Khan  were  taken  by  Elhundoojee 
Kakray,  one  of  Sivajee's  officer  ;  but  on  being  offered  a 
large  bribe,  he  agreed  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
led  them  by  unfrequented  paths  across  the  mountains,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Quyna,  until  he  safely  lodged  them 
in  Kurar.  The  circumstances,  however,  became  known  to 
Sivajee,  and  Kakray  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  lose 
his  head — a  sentence  which  was  promptly  executed. 

*  The  ocoasioDB  where  Siyajee  wm  ever  known  to«exeroig8  cruelly  to 
priaoners  were  those  where  he  supposed  them  to  be  obstinately  oonoeal- 
ing  wealth,  which  he  was  determined  to  extort. 
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This  sucoess  among  a  people  who  cared  little  for  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  greatly  raised  the  repnta- 
tion  of  Sivajee  ;  and  the  immediate  fruits  of  it  were  4,000 
liorseSy  several  elephants,  a  number  of  camels,  a  consider- 
able treasure,  and  the  whole  train  of  equipment  which  had 
been  sent  against  him. 

Such  of  his  troops  as  were  wounded,  he,  on  this  occasion, 
distinguished  by  honorary  presents  of  bracelets,  necklaces, 
chains  of  gold  and  silver  and  clothes.  These  were  pre- 
sented with  much  ceremony,  and  served  to  stimulate  future 
exertion  amongst  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  give  greater 
effect  to  the  fame  of  his  exploit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  sword  of  Afzool  Khan  is  still  a  valued  trophy  in 
the  armoury  of  Sivajee's  descendant.  Puntojee  Gopinat 
received  the  promised  grant  in  reward  for  his  treachery, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  considerable  rank  in  the 
servioe.* 

Sivajee  prepared  his  troops  as  if  to  attack  the  Seedee, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Afzool  Khan,  had  laid  seige  to 
Tala  and  Gossala  ;  but  on  the  report  of  his  discomfiture, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Beejapoor  army,  ho  hastily 
retired.  Sivajee,  although  he  pretended  to  meditate  an 
attack  on  him  with  his  whole  force,  was  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  Panalla,  from  whom 
he  had  received  overtures  for  surrendering  that  important 
place.t    The  terms  having  been  agreed  on,  and  their  future 

*  Hahratta  and  Persian  MS3.,  and  Eoglish  Records.  The  EDglish 
Baoordi,  referred  to  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  principally  in 
the  East  liidia  House,  London. 

t  The  name  of  the  person  who  gave  up  Panalla  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
One  Beejapoor  MS.  states  that  Sivajee  took  it  by  stratagem  ;  another, 
that  a  Hindoo  in  charge  surrendered  it,  which  so  far  corresponds  with 
the  Mahratta  aooount.  Panalla  was  one  of  those  forts  to  which  the 
king  generaUy  appointed  the  Killidar,  but  It  was  situated  within  the 
jagheer  of  Boostum  Zuman,  one  of  the  Beejapoor  generals,  whom  we 
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operation.^  determined,  Sivajee  could  scarcely  assure  himself 
of  its  not  being  some  stratagem  contrived  by  the  Beejapoor 
government,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  their  power.  To 
guard  against  this,  as  well  as  to  neglect  nothing  for  secur- 
ing a  place  of  such  importance,  Sivajee  sent  forward  Anna- 
jee  Dutto,  one  of  his  most  confidential  Bramins,  with  a 
strong  body  of  Mawulees,  whilst  he  himself  secretly  drew 
together  a  large  force,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  act  as  the 
occasion  might  require. 

Annajoo  Dutto  was  successful ;  both  Panalla  and  Powan- 
gurh  were  surrendered,  and  Sivajee  followed  up  this  acqui- 
sition \)y  surprising  the  fort  of  Wussuntgurh,  levying  con- 
tributions along  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  and  leaving  a 
thanna*  or  garrison  with  a  revenue  collector,  in  the 
Gurhoof  of  Buttees  Serala.  On  his  arrival  at  Panalla,  his 
first  object  was  to  send  off  troops  to  reduce  the  neighbour- 
ing forts  both  above  and  below  the  Syhadree  range,  which, 
in  general,  submitted  without  resistance  ;  but  Rangna  and 
Kelneh  were  taken  by  assault,  and  the  latter  got  the  ns\me 
of  Vishalgurh,  which  it  still  retains. 


shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  our  progresv.  The  jagheer  of  Boostutn 
Zuman  comprehended  Merioh  and  Kolapoor  above  the  Ohautii,  and 
Carwar  and  Rajapoor  in  the  Concan.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
Boostum  Zuman  was  bribed  by  Sivajee  at  a  very  early  period ;  the 
English  merchants  of  the  factories  of  Bajapoor  and  Carwar  repeatedly 
aoouHO  him  of  being  in  league  with  Sivajee,  and  of  sharing  in  the 
plunder  of  some  towns  in  his  own  jagheer. 

*  Thnnna  literally  signifies  a  garrison,  but  it  also  means,  more 
especially  in  Deooan  history,  the  military  post  at  which  the  inferior 
revenue  officers  are  stationed  to  protect  the  country,  aid  the  police,  and 
ooUect  the  revenue,  whether  the  station  be  a  fort  or  an  op«n  village. 
The  cultivators  consider  him  their  master  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
thanna  ;  for  this  reason  garrison  does  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of 
thanna,  and  I  have  therefore  been  sometimes  obliged  to  uso  it  in 
preference  to  the  English  word. 

t  Gurhoe  means  a  small,  or  sometimes  a  weak,  fort.  Buttees  Herala  is 
called  a  Gurhoe,  although  it  is  a  mud  fort,  cxtcnsivci  but  of  no  strength . 
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Roostum  Zuman,  an  officer  of  Beejapoor,  stationed  at     A 


; 


< 


Merich,  was  directed  to  march,  when  too  ^> 
late,  for  the  protection  of  the  Kolapoor  N 
district :  he  had  only  3,000  horse  with  a  small  body  of  ^^ 
infantry,  with  which  he  was  permitted  to  advance  to  the  » 
neighbourhood  of  Panalla,  when  Sivajee  in  person  attacked  > 
him  with  his  cavalry,  routed  his  partjjwith  great  slaughter,  S 
and  pursued  him  across  the  Kistna.*  Thence,  having  \ 
written  to  Annajee  Dutto  to  assemble  all  the  spare  infantry 
at  Vishalgurh,  Sivajee  continued  his  route,  plundered  many 
of  the  villages  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor^ 
levied  contributions  from  most  of  the  market  towns,  spread 
terror  over  the  whole  country,  and  retired  with  such 
celerity  as  to  evade  even  an  attempt  at  pursuit. 

On  joining  his  troops  at  Vishalgurh,  he  marched  straight 

to  Rajapoor  on  the  coast,  where  he  appear- 

A.D.  1660.  Jan.  ^       n       ■*  /».       a i_  /•  v  •    i    • 

ed  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  his  bemg 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  had  been  received. 
He  levied  a  contribution  from  Rajapoor,  possessed  himself 
of  Dabul  and  its  dependencies,  acquired  considerable  booty, 
and  safely  conveyed  it  to  Rajgurh. 

The  destruction  of  Afzool  Khan  and  his  army,  the 
capture  of  Panalla,  the  defeat  of  Roostum  Zuman,  and, 
above  all,  the  appearance  of  Sivajee  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  created  such  an  alarm  at  Beejapoor  that  even 
faction  amongst  the  nobles  was  in  some  measure  allayed  ; 
but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  assign  the  precedency  to  any  one 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  A  letter  from  the  Eoglish  factory  at  Rajapoor 
states  that  Boostum  Zuman  sent  on  a  small  party  of  his  troops,  under 
the  son  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  Sivajee  ; 
bat  the  intelligence  then  obtained  by  the  factors,  all  of  which  they 
wrote  off  just  as  it  was  received,  cannot  be  relied  on ;  indeed  they 
frequently  add  that  reports  are  so  contradictory,  they  know  not  what  to 
believe.  Their  letters,  however,  arc  very  important  for  fixing  dates  ;  and 
in  corroborating  facts  admitted  by  native  authorities,  they  are  invaluable. 
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in  particular,  it  was  suggested  that  the  king  in  person 
should  take  the  field  against  him.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, was  over-ruled,  and  a  fit  commander  appeared  in  an 
Abyssinian  officer,  Seedee  Johur,  then  commanding  at 
Kumoul,  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  on 
various  services  in  the  Carnatic, 

Although  he  did  not  then  rank  among  the  nobility,  his 
appointment  excited  less  jealousy  than  if  he  had  been  ono 
of  either  party  ;  but  he  did  not  long  escape  their  envy. 
His  army  wks  twice  as  large  as  that  lately  commanded  by 
Afzool  Khan>;  and  Fazil  Mohiunmud  Khan,  the  son  of 
Afzool  Khan,  who  was  anxious  to  avenge  his  father^s 
murder,  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  It  was  determin* 
ed  to  open  the  campaign  by  tlie  siege  of  Panalla  ;  but 
before  the  march  of  the  troops,  Seedee  Johur  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Sulabut  Khan.*  Futih  Khan,  the  Seedee, 
was  prepared  to  attack  Sivajee's  possessions  in  the  Concan, 
on  the  advance  of  Seedee  Johur  ;  and  tlie  Deshmookhs  of 
Waree,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  act  vigorously,  were 
directed  to  co-operate  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sivajee,  on  the  other  hand,  made  arrangements  for 
defending  the  Concan.  Rugonaih  Funt  was  opposed  to 
Futih  Khan;  Abajee  Sonedeo  protected  the  fort  and 
districts  of  Kallian  Bheemree  ;  and  Bajee  Rao  Phasalkur, 
the  sumobut  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  infantry, 
maintained  the  war  against  the  Sawunts  of  Waree.  In  the 
upper  country,  Moro  Punt  was  charged  with  the  care  of 
Poorundhur,  Singurh,  Pertabgurh,  and  the  adjoining 
country.     Sivajee  esteeming  Panalla  a  place  of  greater 

*  I  have  retained  his  name  of  Seedee  Johur ;  but  in  all  Beejapoor 
writiDgg  his  name  is  henceforth  changed  to  Sulabut  Khan.  The  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  at  all  connected  with  the  Seedees  of  Jinjeera  is  a 
mistake  into  which  it  would  bo  very  easy  to  account  for  Mr.  Ormo's 
having  fallen. 
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strength  than  it  really  was,  imprudently  resolved  to  defend 
it  in  person.     He  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  approach 

of  the  Beejapoor  army ;  but  as   soon  as 
^''^'  they  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  fort,  Netajee  Palkur,  with  the  horse,  began  to  ravage 
the  surrounding  country,  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  to  avoid 
encountering  their  cavalry,  but  to  harass  them  by  night 
attacks,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  garrison. 
Parties  of  Mawulees  under  cover  of  the  ravines  approached 
the  camp,  sprung  on  the  besiegers  sword  in  hand,  where 
they  found  them  unprepared,  or  threw  rockets  when  they 
were  discovered. 

In  this  manner  they  did  great  mischief,  and,  with  little 
loss  on  their  part,  killed  numbers  of  the  Beejapoor  troops. 
Seedee  Johur  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to 
men  who  practised  such  warfare.  He  personally  headed 
the  attacks,  drove  in  the  whole  of  the  outposts,  closely 
invested  the  place,  and  for  several  months,  in  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  persevered  in  vigorous  efforts  to 
reduce  it. 

The  war  was  likewise  actively  prosecuted  in  the  Concan. 
The  Seedee,  by  means  of  his  fleet,  having  made  several 
successful  descents  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  had 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  opponent,  Bugonath 
Punt ;  and  Bajee  Bao  Phasalkur,  one  of  Sivajee's  earliest 
followers,  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  Kye  Sawunt  of 
Waree,  in  which  both  commanders  were  slain. 

The  siege  of  Panalla  had  lasted  four  months  ;  the  place 

was  still  tenable,  but  every  avenue  was 
vigilantly  guarded,  and  Sivajee  saw  the 
fault  he  had  committed  in  allowing  himself  to  bo  shut  up 
in  a  manner  which  effectually  obstructed  all  communica- 
tion, and  prevented  his  either  knowing  or  directing  affairs 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country.     To  extricate  himself  from 
this  dilemma  required  address  and  boldness. 

The  besiegers  were  in  high  hopes,  and  exceedingly  alert. 
Sivajee  first  endeavoured  to  throw  them  off  their  guard. 
He  began  his  scheme  by  proposals  for  surrendering ;  nego- 
ciations  were  commenced,  and  Sivajee,  who  well,  knew 
that  he  could  trust  Seedee  Johur*  on  receiving  his  jl^roinise 
not  to  molest  him/'Came  down,  slightly  attended,  to  one  of 
the  batteries,  where  he  was  met  by  Seedee  Johur,  and  soon 
made  him  believe  that  he  intended  to  submit.  All  firing 
ceased,  and  everything  was  adjusted,  except  a  few  trifling 
points  artfully  reserved  by  Sivajee  till  next  morning  ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  as  the  evening  closed,  he  was  pe^rmitted 
to  return  to  the  fort,  which  the  whole  army,  now  lulled 
into  security,  considered  as  if  in  their  possession. 

But  in  the  darkness  of  night,  Sivajee,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  Mawulees,  descended  the  hill,  passed  the  unsuspect- 
ing guards,  and  was  on  full  march  towards  Bangui  before 
liis  flight  was  suspected.  When  discovered,  Fazil  Mohum- 
mud  Khan,  and  Seedee  Uzeez,  the  son  of  Seedee  Johur, 
ursued  him  with  the  cavalry,  followed  by  infantry.  They 
did  not  overtake  him  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced, 
and  he  was  entering  a  ghaut  within  six  miles  of  Rangna. 
To  cover  his  retreat,  Sivajee  stationed  a  party  of  Mawulees 
in  the  pass,  and  confided  the  command  to  his  former  enemy, 
Bajee  Purvoe,  Deshpandya  of  Hurdus  Mawul,  desiring  him 
to  maintain  the  post  until  a  signal  of  five  guns  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  at  the  fort.  The  Deshpandya 
was  worthy  of  the  honourable  trust ;  the  cavalry,  in 
attempting  to  advance,  were  driven  back  :  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry,  two  successive  assaults  with  fresh 

*  The  Seedees,  in  g^eneral,  have  in  the  present  day  a  high  character 
among  the  Mahrattai  for  fidelity  to  their  promise. 
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troops  were  gallantly  repulsed.  About  noon  a  third  party 
of  infantry,  headed  by  the  son  of  Afzool  Khan,  advanced 
in  a  most  determined  manner.  Their  attack  was  desperate, 
and  the  brave  defenders,  after  the  loss  of  half  their 
nombera,  amongst  whom  was  ihe  gallant  Deshpandya, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  but  not  without  effecting 
their  object.  Bajee  Purvoe  heard  the  signal  guns  before 
he  fell,  and  died  expressing  his  satisfaction.  The  Mawulees 
proved  their  regard  for  him,  as  well  as  their  own  steadi- 
ness, by  bearing  off  his  body  in  the  face  of  their  numerous 
porsoers* 

Fazil  Khan  advanced  and  halted  at  Bangna  :  but  Seedee 
Johur's  plans  were  completely  disconcerted.  He  hesitated 
whether  to  proceed  to  Bangna  or  to  continue  the  siege  of 
Fanalla.  Ali  Adil  Shah,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and 
impetuous  in  his  disposition,  was  easily  induced  to  believe 
that  Seedee  Johur  had  been  bribed  by  Sivajee.  The  king 
accused  him  of  this,  and  Seedee  Johur,  equally  disposed  to 
anger,  and  now  in  a  state  of  irritation,  denied  the  charge 
in  terms  which  were  construed  into  disrespect  and  disloyalty. 

Ali  Adil  Shah  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  marched  to  Kurar.  All  the  district 
authorities  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  had 
submitted  to  Sivajee,  attended  in  the  royal  camp  for  the 
purpose  of  tendering  their  adherence.  Seedee  Johur  apolo- 
gized to  the  king  ;  but  dreading  the  malice  of  the  courtiers, 
excused  himself  from  coming  to  camp,  and  withdrew 
towards  Kumoul,  the  place  of  his  government  and  jagheer. 
The  king  again  invested  Panalla,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
Pawongurh,  he  obtained  possession.  Tlio  whole  of  the 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  taken  by  Sivajee  during  tho 
former  year,  excepting  Baugna  and  Visbalgurh,  likewise 
submitted.     The  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  iiuliued  the 
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king  to  withdraw  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Syhadree 
range,  and  encamp  at  Chimulgay,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistna. 

Sivajee  in  the  meantime,  although  he  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  king's  army,  did  not  remain  inactive.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  he  again  appeared  before  Baja- 
poor,  which  he  took  and  plundered.  On  this  occasion  the 
English  sustained  some  loss,  and  several  of  their  factors 
were  seized  and  confined  in  a  hill  fort  for  two  years,  on  an 
accusation,  never  substantiated,  of  having  assisted  Seedee 
Johur  with  mortars  and  shells  at  the  siege  of  Panalla.* 
On  the  reduction  of  Rajapoor,  Sivajee  attacked  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Mahratta  polygar  Dulwey.  Sringarpoor,  his 
capital,  was  surprised  and  taken  ;  but  Dulwey  continued 
to  resist,  until  ho  was  killed  in  an  action  where  Sivajee  in 
person  commanded  against  him.  Neither  this  oonquest 
nor  that  of  Jowlee  were  viewed  throughout  the  country 
with  the  same  favour  as  his  successes  against  the  Maho- 
medans  ;  and  although  the  present  advantage  was  not 
acquired  by  any  atrocious  deed,  such  as  disgraced  several 
of  Sivajeo's  successes,  yet  some  of  the  most  respectable 
Hindoos  of  Sringarpoor  preferred  emigrating  to  the  territory 
of  the  Seedee,  to  residing  under  the  government  of  the 
conqueror.  It  required  all  Sivajee' s  address  to  persuade 
them  to  return,  and  he  only  effected  it  by  gaining  over  a 
family  named  Soorway,  die  members  of  which  had  been 
principal  managers  under  Dulwey.  Sivajee,  to  obliterate 
this  odium,  and  to  make  amends  for  his  past  condnot, 
assumed  a  greater  regard  for  the  forms  enjoined  by  the 
Hindoo  faith,  to  which  he  was  probably  induced  as  nrach 

♦  Mahratta  MSB.,  Beejapoor  MSS.,  and  KnpHah  Records.  The  nn- 
fortunate  Englishmen  were  not  finally  released  without  paying  a  imoaom. 
There  appears  to  have  heen  some  reason  for  Sivajee's  suspicion,  ^ough 
the  faot  was  never  fully  ascertained. 
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from  superstition  as  from  policy.  Precluded,  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dewee  Bhowanee  at  Tool* 
japoor^  from  paying  his  devotions  there,  he  this  year, 
during  the  rains,  dedicated  a  temple  to  that  deity  ivith 
;2^reat  solemnity  in  the  fort  of  Pertabgurh.  His  religious 
observances  from  this  period  became  exceedingly  rigid  ;. 
he  chose  the  oelebrated  Ramdass  Swamy  as  his  Maha- 
pooroosh,  or  spiritual  guide,  and  aspired  to  a  high  character 
for  sanctity. 

But  the  devotions  in  which  he  was  engaged  did  not  impede 
the  activity  of  his  troops.  During  the  rains  his  whole- 
strength  was  directed  against  Futih  Khan  ;  and  altliough 
his  operations  were  much  obstructed  by  the  weather,  he 
drove  back  the  troops  of  the  Seedee,  and  had  captured 
Dhunda  Bajepoor  before  the  season  was  sufficiently  open 
to  enable  the  Beejapoor  government,  or  the  Deshmookhs 
of  Waree,  to  relieve  the  place.  He  opened  batteries  against 
Jinjeera  ;  but  a  want  of  guns,  and  of  men  who  could  use 
them  with  effect,  prevented  his  making  any  impression  on 
the  works  ;  and  he  was  soon  called  away  to  oppose  an 
expected  attack  from  Beejapoor.^ 

During  Ali  Adil  Shah^s  stay  at  Chimulgay,  he  sent 
■everal  persons  to  Seedee  Johur,  assuring  him  of  a  favour-^ 
able  reception.  He  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  royal  camp,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  civility  and  distinction  ;  but  as  Ali  Adil  Shah 
was  much  under  the  influence  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  his  personal 
enemy,  Seedee  Johur  doubted  the  king's  sincerity,  and 
embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  jagheer. 
There  i^ere  at  this  time  several  petty  rebellions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  as  the  king's  first  inten-> 

*  Mfthratta  MS3. 
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tion  was  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sivajee,  Seedee  Johur 
was  commissioned  to  suppress  them  ;  but  as  he  shoWed  no 
readiness  to  comply,  it  was  supposed  he  secretlj  aided  the 
insurgents,   and  that  he  was  even  connected  with  Sivajee. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  state  of  affairs,  the  king's  advisers 
were  divided  in  opinion  whether  to  direct  their  prioipa]  efforts 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Sivajee,  or  to  re- 
establish order  in  the  Camatic.  During  their  indedsion 
the  Deshmookhs  of  Waree  sent  proposals  for  reducing 
Sivajee,  provided  they  were  properly  supported.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  king  should  march  into  the 
Camatic,  whilst  Bahlole  Khan  and  Bajee  Ghorepuray  of 
Moodhole  were  directed  to  prepare  an  army  to  co-operate 
with  the  Sawunts  against  Sivajee.  The  king  marohed,  and 
the  troops  destined  for  the  latter  service  were  assembling, 
when  Bajee  Ghorepuray,  for  some  purpose  of  preparation, 
proceeded  to  his  jagheer.  Sivajee,  who  had  early  intelli^ 
gence  of  all  that  took  place,  and  who  had  returned  to 
Vishalgurh,  no  sooner  heard  of  Ghorepuray's  being  at 
Moodhole,  entirely  off  his  guard,  than  he  chose  this  moment 
for  anticpating  the  atUck,  and  avenging  his  father's  wrongs. 
He  made  a  rapid  march  across  the  coimtry,  surprised  and 
killed  Ghorepuray  with  most  of  his  relations  and  followers, 
plundered  Moodhole,  left  it  in  flames,  and  returned  to 
Vishalgurh  with  the  greatest  expedition. 

Khowaus  Khan  was  appointed  to  re-place  Ghorepuray 
as  second-in-command  to  Bahlole  Khan  ;  and  the  army  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  passes  into  the  Concan,  when  they 
were  recalled  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  Camatic 

The  king  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  Raichore  and 

Toorgul .;   both  places  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  Ali  Adil  Shah  evinced  great 
personal  bravery  iu  the  attacks. 
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8eede6  Johnr  at  first  did  not  act  decidedly  as  a  rebel  ; 
but  as  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  putting  himself  again  in  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  who  suspected  him,  he  at  last  deter- 
mined openly  to  oppose  the  king.  He  chose  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  troops  of  Joojhar  Bao  Ghatgay  and  the  Naik 
of  Phultun,  when  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
king's  camp  by  the  Toongbuddra  river.  They  were  at  first 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back  on  the  camp  in  great 
disorder,  but  on  being  reinforced  by  Bahlole  Khan,  and  on 
recovering  from  their  panic,  they  retrieved  their  discomfiture 
by  following  up  and  routing  the  troops  that  had  attacked 
them.  Seedee  Johur  maintained  the  war  a  very  short  time, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  followers,  by  whom  he  was 
pot  to  death  in  order  to  secure  their  own  pardon.  The  king 
extended  forgiveness  to  his  son  ;  and  some  time  after,  by 
the  advice  of  his  minister  A)>dool  Mohummud,  who  succeeded 
Ibrahim  E^an,^  Seedee  Uzeez  was  received  into  favour. 
But  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  did  not  re-establish 
order  ;  the  refractory  were  numerous,  and  the  war  was  long 
protracted.  After  two  whole  years  spent  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  Camatic,  the  campaign  was  ended  by  enforcing 
tribute  from  the  Soonda  Baja  ;  and  Ali  Adil  Shah  returned 
to  Beejapoor,  having  only  partially  accomplished  his  object  f 

The  employment  of  the  whole  force  in  the  Camatic  proved 
iQ  many  respect  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Sivajee.  He 
had,  on  the  whole,  lost  considerably  by  the  campaign  of  the 
former  season  ;  but  be  soon  recovered  more  than  an 
equivalent.  As  soon  as  Bahlole  Khan  and  Khowaus  Khan 
were  recalled,  Sivajeo  attacked  the  Deshmookhs  of  Waree, 

*  Ibrabim  Kban  soeompanfed  the  k!ng*s  mother  to  Meoos — the  usual 
fMort  of  displaced  Mahomedan  ministers,  as  Benares  is  of  Bramios 
under  similar  circumstanoes. 

t  Beejapoor  MSS.  The  campaign  of  AH  Adil  Shah  in  the  Camatic  is 
celebrated  by  Nusserut  in  big  Ali  Namu,  already  mentioned. 
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who,  thus  imprudently  left  to  their  fate,  sooroelj  offered 
reBistance  :  their  territory  waa  speedily  occupied,  and  the^ 
Sawunts,  accompanied  by  Ram  Dulwey,  a  near  relation  of 
the  late  polygar  of  Sringarpoor,  fled  to  Gk>a  for  protectioui 
where  they  were  at  first  received  ;  but  the  Portuguese,  very 
different  from  those  of  their  nation,  who  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  a  century  before,  were  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  Sivajee,  and  forced  the  fugitives  to  quit 
the  place. 

The  Sawunts,  abandoned  by  their  government,  and  driven 
from  Goa,  threw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  Sivajee, 
by  whom  their  Deshmookhee  rights  were  restored,  and  they 
afterwards  became  faithful  servants.  Ram  Dulwey  likewise 
joined  Sivajee  ;  and  although  his  i*elations  were  sometimea 
troublesome,  Sivajee  might  reckon  the  resources  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Concan,  and  the  services  of  some  good 
infantry  and  officers,   at  his  disposal. 

Sivajee,  however,  kept  his  own  garrisons  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sawunts,*  and  drew  their  infantry  to  distant 
quarters.  He  likewise  built  Rairee  and  Sindeedroog,  or 
Malwan,  and  having  seen  the  advantage  which  the  Seedee 
derived  from  his  fleet,  he  used  great  exertions  to  fit  out  a 
marine.  He  rebuilt  or  strengthened  Kolabah,  repaired 
Severndroog  and  Viziadroogjt  and  prepared  vessels  at  all 
these  places.  His  principal  depot  was  the  harbour  of 
Kolabah,  20  miles  south  of  Bombay.'  He  gave  tlie 
command  of  his  fleet  to  two  persons,  named  Diireea  Sagnr 
and  Mynak  Bundaree,  and  soon  began  to  commit  acts  of 
piracy.  The  Portuguese,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  Mahratta  fleet,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sivajee,  who 
readily  promised  to  refrain  from  molesting  them,  on  con* 

*  The  territory  general! j  is  now  called  Sawunt-Waree. 
t  Or  Gheriah. 
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dltion  of  being  supplied  with  some  guns  and  warlike  stores, 
to  whi(^  ihey  consented  ;  and  the  demand,  as  might  hare 
heem  expected,  was  very  frequently  renewed.* 

After  the  Sawunts  were  rednced,  lihe  minister  of  Ali 
Adii  Shah,  Abdool  Mohammad,  entered  into  a  secret 
tsompact  with  Sivajee.  f  The  partioalars  of  this  agreement, 
or  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  are  totally 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been 
effected  through  the  intervention  of  Shahjee.  It  is  certain 
that  about  this  period,  Shahjee,  who  had  been  delighted 
with  the  exploit  of  his  son  against  the  treacherous  Ghore* 
puray,  came  from  the  Carnatic,  accompanied  by  his  other 
BOfHj  Venkajee,  and  visited  Sivajee,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  his  own  government,  i  Sivajee  treated  his 
fitther  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and,  on  hearing  of  his 
approach,  according  to  Mahratta  notions  of  profound 
respect,  went  several  miles  to  meet  him,  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  saluted  him  with  the  obeisance  due  by  a 
aervant  to  his  sovereign  ;  insisted  on  walking  by  the  side 
of  his  father's  palanquin,  and  would  not  sit  in  his  presence 
until  repeatedly  commanded.  After  some  weeks  spent  in 
conviviality,  and  visiting  various  parts  of  Sivajee's  territory, 
Shahjee,  highly  gratified,  returned  to  Beejapoor,  the  bearer 
of  presents  from  Sivajee  to  the  king  ;*  and,  what  strengthens 
the  supposition  of  Shahjee's  having  been  the  mediator, 
hostilities  from  that  time  were  suspended  between  Sivajee 
and  Beejapoor  during  the  life  of  Shahjee  ;  nor,  when  they 
were  renewed,  was  Sivajee  the  aggressor. 

It  is  an  opinion  of  some  of  the  Mahrattas  that  it  was  by 
Shahjee^s  advice  that  Sivajee  changed  his  principal  residence 
from  Rajgurh  to  Rairee.     It  is  certain  that  he  at  this  time 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  t  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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changed  the  name  of  the  latter  to  Raigurh ;  and  Abajee 
Sonedeo  was  instructed  to  commence  erecting  a  complete 
set  of  public  buildings  within  the  fort,  with  aocommodation 
for  the  different  officers  and  departments  of  his  immediate 
government — a  work  which  was  not  completed  for  several 
years  :  considerable  labour  was  also,  for  some  time,  used 
in  strengthening  the  natural  defences  of  the  mountain,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impregnable. 

Sivajee  now  possessed  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  the 
Ooncan,  from  Kallian  to  Goa,  a  length  of  coast  about  four 
degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  the  Concan-Q-haut-Mahta,  from 
the  Beema  to  the  Warna,  a  distance  of  about  160  English 
miles.  His  territory  at  its  greatest  breadth,  or  between 
Sopa  and  Jinjeera,  did  not  exceed  100  English  miles.  He 
had  an  army  proportionally  much  larger  than  the  size  of 
his  territory  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  predatory  means 
he  took  for  supporting  it,  the  number,  when  stated  at 
50,000  foot  and  7,000  horse,  is  probably  not  exaggerated. 
His  power  was  formidable,  and  the  truce  wiih  Beejapoor 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  directing  it  against  the 
Moghuls. 
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EaoM  A•P^  1662  TQ  A/D.  1667. 

JBbxi^  attablt^ihe  'Mo^hdl  pds^^ims.'^Skedsieh  Khm^  ir 
ilgikt  ogMmf  M^j'^-'-O'OCupiea '  PdorUtj  besieges  and  takea^ 
Ctudeun. — RajaJesunmt  8ing\  of  Jcfttdpoor^  sent  to  rein- 
force Shahieh  Khdn. — Netcgee  PcUkur  is'  swrprised  and 

"■liHfundedj  but  eicapei:--^8ivafe&  performs  an  adventurous 
ta^fdoU^'-^—Shctisteh  Khan  is  recalled. — Sultan  Mauzum  is 

'  appdtnted  to  the  Deccahy  loith  JesuntiU  Sing  as  second^in-' 
command. — Sivctjee  plunders  Surat. — Death  of  Shaltjee. — 
Sitajee  assumes  tlie  title  ofraja^  and  strikes  coins  in  Ms 
cvjn  namey — his  fleet  inahes  prize  of  some  Moghul  skips 

"  hdunH'to  theRM  Sea^  and  plunders  the  pUgrims  proceeding 
*^  Mseca^i^^^und^s  Ahmeinugur  ;''^fhakes  a  descent  oh 

'  ^ikeaotiStj  land  plunders  Barcelore.—Raja  Jeg  Sing  and 

Dllete  Khan  come  against  him  unexpei^edly.-^^AuruhgzA^s 

views  and  policy  in  regard  to  the  Deccan:-^Progress  of 

'  Jev  Sing. — ^Sivajee  in  ahrm  and  perplexity—Siege  and 

•  tiejhice  of  PoorUndhtgr.-^Sivajee^s  subtnission. — Remark' 
'  'dkle  convention  ofPoomndhur. — War  with  Beejapoor.^-^ 

'  Sivcttee  dad  Venkajee  opposed  to  each  other. — Sivajee  repairs 
'  to  Delhiy-^-As placed' ih  confinement  by  Aunmgzebey-^effects 

•  'his  escape^  and  retttme  to  the  Decoam — Jey  Singes  pro* 
ffress'y — -is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Beejapoor^  and 
^reireatj — is  superseded  by  Sultan  Mduzumj  arul  dies  on 
his  return  towards  Delhi. 


Since  the  departure  of  Aurungzebe,  Sivajee  had  bo^i 

so  much  occupied  in  tho  war  with  Boeja- 
poor,  that  he  was  not  only  unable  to  take 
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advantage  of  ihe  events  passing  in  Hindoostan,  bat  in 
May  1661 9  when  ihe  Moghuls  possessed  themsdves  of 
Elsdlian  Bheemree,  Sivajee  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resent 
the  aggression.  He  now^  however,  prepared  a  large  force 
— ^the  infantry  under  Moro  Pont,  and  ihe  horite  headed  by 
Netajee  Palkur.  The  former  during  the  raina  possessed 
himself  of  several  strongholds  north  of  Joonere,  but  Uiere 
is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  particulars.  Netiyee 
Palkur,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  roads  permitted,  ravaged 
the  Moghul  districts  without  meroy ;  he  was  ordered  to 
plunder  the  villages  and  levy  contributions  from  the  towns  ; 
but  he  even  exceeded  these  orders,  swept  the  country  to 
the  environs  of  Aurungabad,  spread  terror  in  all  directions, 
and  by  moving  rapidly  from  one  direction  to  another, 
returned  safe  and  unopposed  to  Poona. 

Shaisteh  E^han,*  who  with  the  tide  of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah 
had  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  prince  Sultan  Mapzum, 
as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  was  ordered  by  the  empejror  to 
punish  this  daring  incursion,  to  carry  the  war  into  Siviyoe'a 
territory,  and  to  reduce  his  forts. 

Shaisteh  Khan  accordingly  marched  from  Auraqgat>ad 
with  a  groat  force,  and  pursuing  the  high  road  by 
Ahmednugur  and  Pairgaom,  turned  from  the  latter  plaoe 
westward  towards  Poona.  On  his  route  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  take  possession  of  Sopa,  and  pitched  on  Jadow 
Rao,  Deshmookh  of  Sindkheir,  Sivajee's  relation,  to 
occupy  the  districts.f  Sivajee,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moghul    army,    left  Rajgurh,    and   made    Singurh  his 

*  Maternal  unole  of  AuruDgzebc,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Koor 
Mhal,  whose  name  is  probably  moro  generally  known  at  present  from 
Mr.  Moore's  LaUa  Bookh  than  from  t£e  history  of  India.  Tlie  Hot  of 
our  being  indebted  to  Noor  Jeban's  mother  for  the  discovery  of  utter  of 
roses,  is  gravely  recorded  by  the  historian  Khafee  Khan. 

t  Khafoe  Khan. 
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principal  reaid^ioeY  Sbaisteh  K|uui  (opk  Poon^f  and. 
aent  out  strong  datachmenia ,  to  ocoqpj  the  JSAtruje  Ghaut 
iuid  th0  village  of  Sewapopr.  PartieB  were  also  detached 
to  cepofiDoitrci  the  forts ;  and  as  Chakim  lay  Mrween  him 
and  Jooneroi  which  was  inconvenient|i  and  as  he  expected 
that  BO  /nnall  a  place  would  surrender  on  the  first 
simmonB,  he  moved  against  it  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army;  but  Phirungajee  Nursalla,  who  had  remained  ii^ 
command  of  Chakun  since  the  year  1646|  refused  to 
surrender^  and  made  an  excellent  defence  Chakun  hel4 
out  against  the  Moghnl  army  for  nearly  two  months.  At 
last,  on  the  fifty-sixth  day  of  the  siege,  a  mine  having 
b^en  sprung  under  the  north-east  bastion,  a  very  large 
praoticable  breach  was  made,  and  many  of  the  garrison 
wepe  killed  by  the  explosion.  The  Moghuls  being  prepared 
for  the  assault,  rushed  forward,  but  were  met  by  the  remains 
of  the  garrison,  headed  by  their  gallant  havildar,  in  the 
brea<^  which  was  so  well  defended  that  the  assailants 
opQ]d  make  no  impression.  The  besieged  maintained  their 
post  till  night-fsm,  when  the  attack  ceased,  and  in  the 
morning  Phirungajee  Nursalla  capitulated.  Shaisteh  Khan^ 
in  admiration  of  his  conduct,  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
and  made  him  considerable  offers  if  he  would  enter  the 
imperial  service,  but  Nursalla  did  not  disgrace  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  by  accepting  them  ;  Shaisteh  Khan  dismissed 
him  with  honour,  and  he  rejoined  Sivajee,  by  whom  he  was 
coQup^ded  and  rewarded. 

the  Moghuls,  by  their  own  account,  lost  900  in  killed 
and  wounded  before  Chakun,  which,  considering  the  length 
and  obstinate  nature  of  the  defence,  does  not  api^ear  a  great 
number  ;  but  Shaisteh  Khan  became  impressed  with  an 

AD  1663  ^^®^  ^^  ^^®   insurmountable    difficulty  of 

reducing  the  hill  forts.    Aurungzebe,  on 
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liio  contk*ary,  oon^jdc^ed  their  roduciion  It  matter  of  d^r 
accomplishment  ;  iand  long  after  this  period  cohtinfaed  to 
entertain  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  Mahtattas  as  eiiebiies. 
Raja  Jeswunt  Sing,  the  Rajpbot  prince-  of  Joadpoor,  was 
to^evcr  ordeted  to  join  the  Khan  with  a' hurgia  rdittfbroe- 
inent.  The  fair  season  was  far  advanced  before  falsarrival, 
and  the  whole  army  lay  inactive  in  the  neighbbtiffaood 
of  Poona,  whilst  Nctajee  Palkur  again  appeared  about 
Ahmcdnugmr  and  Anrungabad,  burning  and  phmderii^ 
4he  districts.*  ... 

A  party  was  immediately  detached  to  intercept  faim,  atid 
on  this  occasion  succeeded  in  surprising  and  killing  several 
of  his  men.  They  afterwards  continued  the  parsmt ; 
Nctajee  was  himself  Wounded,  and  it  was  supposed  he  wotild 
have  boon  taken,  had  not  the  Beejapoor  general,  Roostum 
Zuman,  favoured  his  escape,  t 

Shaistch  Khan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  up  his  abodci 
in  the  town  of  Poena,  and  had  fixed  his  residence  in  th& 
house  built  by  Dadajeo  Konedeo.  J  From  Sivajee's  being 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  whose  character  for  stratagem  he 
was  well  aware,  the  Khan  took  many  of  those  precautions 
Which  frequently  invito  what  they  a|:e  intended  to  prevent. 
No  armed  Maliratta  was  permitted  to  enter  Poena  without 
a  passport,  and  no  Mahratta  horsemen  were  entertainied 
excepting  under  such  chiefs§  of  their  own  as  held  their  lands 
from  the  emperor. 

Sivjyee,  watchful  of  all  that  passed,  resolved  to  surprise 
the  Khan,  and  sent  two  Bramins  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  were  necessary  to  gain  admission.     When  his  preparatibtiii 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  Khafee  Khan. 

t  Mahratta  MSB.  and  English  llecords. 

t  MahratU  MSS.  §  Khafeo  Khan. 
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were  oompleie,  Sivajee  left  Singtirh'  bno  evening  in  the 
month  of  April,'*  a  little  afteif  ennset,  at  the  head  cifa 
conAidertble  bod j  of  infantiyy  whom  he  po&ted  in<  BomU 
paitieB  along  the  road^  biit  Tesjee  Kunk^  Tannajee 
MaloioMiy).  and  25  'MaWuleee  wei^  all  ithat  enteredyl  i  Bis 
emissaries}  had  gained  a  Mahratta  foot-soldierinthe  Khan'» 
torriee^  who,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  a  marriage,  obtained 
permission  to  beat  through  the  town  with  the  noisy  instm- 
menta  used  on  such  occasions,  and  also  fbr  some  of  hi9 
companions, '  who  always  carry  their  arms,  to  join  in  the 
prooession.  Poena  being  an  open  town,  Sivajee  with  bis 
party,  favoured  by  the  contrivance  of  his  emissaries,  easily 
slij^Mid  undiscovered  into  Uie' crowd,  and  joined  in  the 
moving  assemblage. 

When  all  was  quiet  j  Bivajee  arid  his  companions,  familiar 
with  every  avenue  atid  every  accessible  part  of  the  Khan^ 
reridenoe,  proceeded  with  a  few  pick-axeii  to  the  cook-roomf^ 
above  whi6h  there  was  a  window  slightly  built  up.  Through 
tIi%B  place  they  soon  made  themselves  a  passage^  but  not 
wtthoitt  alarming  some  of  the  women  of  the  Khan^s  family,' 
who  immediately  ran  and  awoke  their  master.  Bhaisieh 
Khan  was  hurrying  out,  and  iii  the  act  of  lowering  himself 
fitom  a  window,  when  he  received  a  blow  on  thd  hiakd 
which  cut  off  one  of  his  flncrers.     He  was  fortunate  ill 

o 

escaping  without  further  injury,   as  his  son  Abdool  Futih 
Khan  and  most  of  the  guard  ht  his  house  were  killed. 
•    Sivajee  and  his  men  retired  before  it  was  possible  io 
intercept  them,  and  gradually  collected  their  parties  on  their 

*  MahratU  MSS.,  and  letter  from  the  Bngliah  factors,  then  prisoners 
at  lai^  in'Rajapoor,  dated  12th  April  1663. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 

X  The  means  his  emissaries  toolv  to  obtain  him  admipsion  is  omitted 
in  the  Maliratta  MSS.,  but  Khafoe  Khan's  account  bears  every  mtak  of 
probability.    It  is  also  confirmed  by  Catrou. 
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rotito  to  Singurh.  When  thejr  got  to  the  diatanoe  of  three 
or  four  milea,  thoy  lighted  torches,  previoiuily  prepared,  ta 
dceasion  deception  as  to  their  numbers,  and  to  expreBs  their 
defiance  itnd  derision.  In  this  manner  thej  aaoended  to  the 
fort  in  view  of  the  Moghul  oamp,  from  which  they  ought  be 
distinctly  seen. 

No  action  of  Sivajee's  is  now  talked  of  with  greater 
exultation  among  his  countrymen  than  this  exploit  ;  to 
complete  the  triumph,  a  body  of  Moghuls  came  gallopping 
towards  Singurh  next  morning,  and  were  permitted  to 
approach  close  to^  the  fort,  which  they  did  in  a  vaunting 
manner,  beating  th^ir  ketUe-drums  and  brandishing  their 
swords,  when  the  guns  opening  upon  them,  they  retired  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  Kartojee  Goozur,  who  oonmiand- 
ed  a  party  of  Sivajee's  hovse,  lefl  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
Netajee  Falker,  took  this  opportunity  of  £Edling  upon  them, 
which  he  did  so  unexpectedly  as  to  complete  their  flight 
^md  disgrace.^  This  is  the  first  time  we  find  the  Moghul 
cavalry  pursued  by  the  Ma,hrattas.  Kartojee  Gkx>zur, 
^loouraged  by  his  success,  cut  off  several  small  parties,  and 
phUged  the  Moghuls  to  strengthen  their  outposts. 

Tiifling  reverses  contributed  to  dishearten  Shaisteh  Ktum 
ip  his  present  state  of  grief  and  mortification.  lostead  of 
acting  with  the  spirit  that  became  an  officer,  he  accus-* 
fid  Jeswunt  Sing  of  neglect,  complained  of  the  state 
of  his  army,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  stating  suspi- 
oions  of  Jeswunt  Singes  having  been  bribed  by  Siviyee. 
Aurungzebe  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Kashmeeir 
when  news  of  the  Khan's  disaster,  and  the  want  of  union 
between  him  and  Jeswunt  Sing,  reached  Delhi.  He  at 
first  recalled  both  the   principal  officers,   and  appointed 

t  MahratU  MSS. 
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Sultan  Manzum  viceroy  of  iho  Deccan  ;  but  he  afterwards 
conferred  the  government  of  Bengal  on  Shaisteh  Elhan, 
and  directed  Jeswunt  Sing  to  remain  as  second-in- 
oommand  under  the  prince. 

Jeswunt  Sing  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  invest  Singurh| 
but  be  did  not  prosecute  the  siege.  Strong  detachinlsntB 
were  left  at  Chakun*  and  Joonere^  whilst  the  main  body 
of  iha army  retired  to  Aurungabad.  :«- 


Sivajeoy  who  always  spread  false  reports  of  his 
intentions,  assemUed  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Katiiaii,  and  another  near.  Dhunda  Rajepoor,  and  gave  out  k ;  ^ 
that  he  meant  to  attack  the  Portuguese  at  Bassein  and  c 
CShoule^  or  make  a  grand  effort  to  reduoe  the  Seedee. 
But  his  real  design  was  on  Surat,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  dtiee  in  India,  and  Byherjee  Naik,  a  famous  spy 
in  his  service,  was  already  on  the  spot  making  sudi 
preparatory  observations  as  were  necessary*  On  pretence 
of  paying  his  respects  at  a  temple  near  Nassuck,  and  of 
visiting  the  forts  lately  taken  by  More  Trimmul,  l^vajee 
proceeded  to  the  northward ;  but  when  supposed  to  be 

engaged  in  devotions,  he  made  a  rapid 

jl^iJlt^l        T^^^^^  ^th  4,000  horse  towards  Surat, 

which  he  surprised,  and  having  system- 
atically  plundered  it  for  nx  days  of  great  riches,  he 
leisurely  conveyed  his  booty  unmolested  to  Raigurh^ 
whiofa^  b^g  now  completed,  became  the  future  seat  of 
bis  government.  The  plunder  of  Surat  was  great,  and 
it  would  have  been  more  considerable  had  the  English  and 
Doioh  fiu^torics  £aJlen  into  his  power,  but  they  stood  on 

*  It  WM  about  thk  time,  when  the  army  had  retired,  that  Sivajee, 
hariiif  gone  to  hear  a  Kuthaby  Tookaram,  in  the  town  of  Poona, 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the  garrison  of  Chakun.  the 
Mahratta  MSB.  particularly  mention  the  miracalous  interference  of  the 
fod  Pandooarang,  by  whom  he  was  saved. 
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dio  defensive/  ahd  the  En^^lish  in/  particolar  bohapod'  so 
■manfully,  that  they  not  only  saved  their  o¥m  property,      _^ 
-bnt  a  part  of  Uiai  of  the  citizens.:;. Sir  G^oi^  Oxendea  ^f 
was  then  chief  or  governor  at  Surat.*      .  •      .   .  -r 

r !  f:  On  Sivajee-  b  return  be  heard  of  the  death-  aJL-Ma  father, 
which'  happened  by  an  accidental  fall  froot  liisborse, 
^hehi  hunting,!  in  January  1664,=  at  the  village  of 
Buswuputtum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toongbuddra^  near 
Bbdnore,  where  he  had  joined  the  Beojapoor  army  to 
assist  in  reducing  some  refractory  zum^ndara. 
'■  'Shahjoo  possessed  at  his  death,  not  only  the  di«6ricte 
<Nrigiaally  cbnferred  upon  him  in  jaghem*'by  the  Beejapoor 
.government,  but  the  fort  of  Arnee,  Porto  Novo,}  a^d  ^h 
territory  of  Tanjore.§  He  continued  in  obedience  to  Ali 
Adil  Shah,  who  seems  to  have  allowed  him  to  retain  his 
new  acquisitions  miquestioned* 

..■■■'.  t  >  .  ..:■..  ... 

■  .  ■  ■        ' "        •'  1 

*  jThe  sa^k  of  SUrat  on  thia  oooasion  is  most  minutely  dASoribM  in 
the  Itoterds  6f  th^  Kng^Ush  factory,  now  in  th^  Sast  India  Hoaae.  !la 
.QQQgeqnenqQ  of  their  ffenerous  defence  o<  the  (Nroperty  of  otlieT^ 
Atmingzebe  granted  to  the  English  a  perpetual  exemption  noma  poHion 
of  the  bnetoms'txaoted  from  the:  iraders  of  othev  ■  nations  at  -Soimt. 
-Poring  the  time  the  Mahrattas  wero  plundering  the  town,  Sivajee 
rtmaln^  oiitsld^.  A  person  named  dinitb,  an  finglishman,  was  taken 
pri^ner  ttid  carried  ibefote  Svajee,  whom  he  repiresented  as  sea((»d  in  a 
tent,  ordering  heads  and  hands  to  be  chopped  off,  in  cases  where  penons 
Were  supposed  io  be  eonceallng  their  wMtb. 

:  The  walls  of  Surat,  up  to  this  period,  were  of  mud.  They  were  bow 
ordered  to  be  built  of  brick.  Thevenot  who  was  at  Snrat  In  Ihe  early 
.  port  oi  1666|  menhons  ihat  they  weM  tnea  in  progresa  ;  .  i 

t  Some  Mahrattas,  very  old  men,  join  in  all.  sorts  of  hunting;  the 
present  Jan  Bab  Naik  Nimbalkur  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  ShaBJee  m^ 
aad  is  still  a  keen  sportsman.  .  !(' 

, '.  1  The  English  Keeords  mention  the  capture  of  Porto  Koto  by  Shahj^ 
in  July  1661. 

§  All  the  Mahratta  M^.  state  the  conquest  to  have  been  tnade'iy 
Shahjee.  No  Mahrattas  or  Bramins,  conversaqt  with  their  own  history, 
seem  to  think  otherwise  ;  the  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tanjore,  and  it  was  natural  to  have  done  so,  owing  to  tlie 
apprehension  which  the  Taojore  raja  must  have  entertained  of  being 
called  to  account  for  half  his  revenue  ;  proofs,  however,  of  What  ho 
stated  will  ultimately  appear. 
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Some  days  wero  spent  by  Sivajee  in  the  observance  of 
the  usual  obsequies,  which  he  performed  at  Singurh,  where 
fae  remained  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  came  to 
Ilaigiirh*  He  spent  some  months  revising  and  arranging 
the  departments  and  affairs  of  his  government,  assisted  by 
his  principal  officers ;  and  on  tliis  occasion,  first  assumed 
the  title  of  raja,  and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name. 

Netajee  Palkur  regularly  returned  at  the  commence- 

iBent  of  the  rains,  and  was  almost  invariably  successful. 

Sivajee's  fleet  had  also  succeeded  in  making  considerable 

captures.    Amongst  others,  they  took  some  Moghul  ships 

bound  to  Mecca,  and  exacted  ransoms  from  all  the  rich 

pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  shrine  of  their  prophet.     In  the 

month  of  August,  Sivajee  in  person  surprised  and  plundered 

the  Pettah  of  Ahmednugur,  and  carried  his  depredations  to 

the  yicimfy  of  Aurungabad.     During  his  absence  the  Bee- 

japoor  army,  stationed  at  Panalla  under  the  command  of 

two  generals,  broke  the  truce,  made  a  vigorous  effort  for  the 

recovery  of  the  Concan,  and  had  retaken  several  places, 

when  Sivajee,  who,  as  the  English  records  of  the  period 

observe,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  and  pre- 
Ootober,  ,    ;  i  . 

pared  for  every  emergency,  appeared  m 

tfie  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  with  which  he  gave 
them  battley  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.* 
Vingorh^  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  to  have  risen  on 
his  garrison,  Sivajee  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  hastened 
back  to  Singurh  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Moghuls, 
from  whom  he  apprehended  an  attack,  as  they  had  sent  a 
A  n  iiuiK.         strong  reinforcement  to  a  camp  formed  at 

Joonere.      But    having   discovered    that 
they  did  not  intend  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  sent  off  a 

*  The  Bngliah  factores  at  Carwar  and  Bigapoor  mention  that  6,000 
of  the  Beejapoor  troops  were  kUled. 
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part  of  bis  horse  to  plunder  in  the  Be^apoor  territory, 
south  of  the  Kistna,  and  immediately  devised  a  new 
enterprise.  •    Preparatory  to  its  execution  he  caused  it  to 

be  believed  that  he  had  a  design  of 
surprising  the  Moghul  camp.  Whilst 
....  report  was  current^  be  secretly  drew  together  a  large 
fleet,*  suddenly  set  off  for  the  coast,  embarked  from 
Malwan,  made  a  descent  on  the  rich  town  of  Baroelore, 
about  130  miles  below  Goa,  and  sailed  back  as  far  as 
GK>cum  with  4,000  men,  before  it  was  fully  ascertained 
that  he  had  quitted  his  capital*  lliere,  having  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  he  paid  his  devotions  at  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  having 
divided  his  troops  into  parties,  scoured  the  whole  country, 
and  acquired  immense  booty  from  several  of  the  rich 
mercantile  towns  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  Oarwar  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  Sivajee  had  only  time  to  exact  a  con* 
tribution  ;t  after  which,  having  despatched  his  troops  by 
land,  he  hastily  re-embarked  on  his  return  to  Baignriut 

On  this  voyage  Sivajee  was  detained  longer  than  he 
expected,  a  strong  gale  drove  him  down  the  coast,  and  the 
north-west  winds  prevented  his  return  for  many  days. 
This  delay  was  one  of  several  circumstances  by  which  his 
tutelary  goddess  is  said  to  have  shown  her  displeasure  at 
this  expedition, — the  only  naval  enterprize  on  which  he  in 
person  embarked. 

*  According  to  a  letter  from  the  Carwar  factory,  this  fleet  eoniisied 
of  86  frigates  and  3  great  ships.  By  the  frigates  are  probably  laeant 
the  small  vessels  with  one  mast,  from  30  to  150  tons  burthen,  oommoD 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  by  the  great  ships,  three-masted  vaaaeli. 

t  The  English  factory  paid  112;.  sterling  of  this  contribntioa. 

X  Mahratta  MSS^  and  English  Records.  The  former  mention  tlitt 
Sivajee  on  this  expedition  acquired  vast  plunder  at  Hussnoor,  the  latter 
say  at  Baroelore.  The  Mahrattas  say  that  Hassnow  (with  the  aitiiation. 
of  which  I  am  unacquainted)  is  a  town  in  Baniea,  in  ths  Goa  tmitofy. 
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Bui  8  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  than  the  in«- 
eonrenieiiceB  of  adverse  winds  and  sea-sickness  awaited  the 
return  of  Siyajee  ;  which  was  no  less  than  the  approach  of 
a  reij  formidable  army  under  two  ofBeers  of  note — Mirza 
Baja  Jej  Sing,  a  Rajpoot  prinoe,  and  Diiere  Khan,  an 
Afghan. 

On  first  view  it  appears  extraordinary  that  Aurungzebe, 
after  what  had  occurred,  did  not  prosecute  the  war  against 
Sivajee  with  greater  vigour ;  but  his  own  insecurity,  the 
apprehensions  of  a  usurper,  especially  during  his  father's 
BiMinie,  and  the  natural  distrust  of  a  jealous  disposition, 
snfficieiitly  account  for  the  delay,  independent  of  discus- 
sions with  the  court  of  Persia,  his  ultimate  views  of  sub- 
jugating the  whole  Deccan  at  once,  and  the  contempt  he 
entertained  for  **  the  mountain  rat,"  as  it  is  said**  he 
affected  to  style  Sivajee. 

The  assumptioD  of  the  title  of  raja,  the  privilege  of  ooin- 
ingy  the  numerous  aggressions  committed,  or  even  the 
plunder  of  8urat,  did  not  call  forth  the  resentment  of 
Aunmgzebe  so  forcibly  as  robbing  the  holy  pilgrims  pro- 
oeeding  to  Mecca  ;  and  the  religious  zeal  which  he  pro- 
fessed demanded  an  exertion  of  his  power  to  punish  the 
aaibor  of  outrages  as  sacrifegious  to  his  faith  as  insulting 
to  his  empire. 

Mirxa  Raja  Jey  Sing  and  Diiere  Khan  had  botii,  in  the 
'  first  instance,  declared  for  the  cause  of  Dara,  but  were 
subsequently  won  over  by  Aurungzebe,  to  whom  they 
performed  essential  services.  The  emperor  never  placed 
entire  confidence  in  Jey  Sing,  and  he  was  suspicious  of 
Diiere  Khan  owing  to  his  former  conduct,  to  the  bold 
daring  character  of  the  man,  and  to  his  great  influence 


Fryer, 
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with  his  countrymen,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  niiiiri>er 
in  the  imperial  service.  On  the  distant  employment  to 
which  they  were  about  to  proceed,  among  a  people  and  in 
a  country  familiar  to  Aurungzebe,  but  where  they  were 
strangers,  their  services  and  that  of  their  adher^its  could 
be  safely  used  in  reducing  Sivajee,  and  exacting  arrears 
of  tribute  from  Beejapoor.  As  that  government  became 
more  and  more  indigent,  this  demand  was  always  an  excuse 
for  hostilities.  In  the  present  instance  it  afforded  con- 
venient occupation  for  two  men  whom  Aurungzebe  doubt- 
ed, and  weakened  a  kingdom  intended  to  be  annexed  to 
the  empire.  Aurungzebe,  although  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  Jey  Sing's  means  were  inadequate,  gave  him  a 
commission  to  conquer  Beejapoor  after  Sivajee  should  be 
subdued.  He  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  any  one  to 
trust  him  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  his  policy,  from  the 
time  he  became  emperor,  seems  to  have  been  to  shake  the 
Deccan  states  so  effectually  that  he  could  overturn  them 
when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

When  this  army  marched.  Ham  Sing,  the  son  of  Baja 
Jey  Sing,  was  directed  to  reside  at  the  emperor's  court,  on 
pretence  of  doing  his  father  honour,  bul  in  reality  as  a 
hostage  for  his  conduct.  It  was  so  contrived  that  Jey 
Sing's  approach  was  not  known  to  Sivajee  when  he 
embarked  on  his  maritime  expedition.  The  force  crossed 
the  Nerbuddah  about  the  montli  of  February.  Jeswont 
Sing  and  Sultan  Mauzum  were  recalled,  but  Jey  Sing  took 
an  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  prince  at 
Aurungabad,  and  then  marched  on  to  Poena.  He  arrived 
there  early  in  April,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
operations.  He  invested  Poorundhur  ;  and  leaving  Dilere 
Khan  to  prosecute  the  siege,  he  himself  blockaded  Singurh, 
and  pushed  on  his  advanced  parties  as  far  as  Bajgurh. 
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Sivajee  had  just  returned  from  the  coast  on  Jey  SingV 
arrival,  and  hastened  to  Raigurh,  where  he  for  the  first 
time  oalled  a  c(msnltation  of  all  his  principal  people, 
iNetigee  Palkur,  though  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  was  at  a  great  distance  with  the 
main  body  of  the  cavahy,  and  Sivajee,  although  he  pro- 
bably then  found  it  impolitic  to  displace  him,  never  forgave 
the  neglect.*  Eartojee  Goozur  had  further  opportunities 
of  proving  his  activity ;  but  it  was  rather  in  eluding  pursuit 
than  in  any  particular  success  ;  he  however  cut  off  several 
parties  of  foragers,  and  brought  in  constant  intelligence. 

The  great  reputation  of  Baja  Jey  Sing, f  the  strength  of 
his  army,  and  the  unexpected  vigour  of  his  attack,  com- 
bined to  ciieate  an  unusual  alarm  and  perplexity  in  Sivajee^ 
which  were  perceptible  in  the  consultations  at  Baigurh, 
and  spread  themselves  amongst  his  chief  officers.  This 
indecisimi,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
anxious  to  deify  him,  was  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  by  whom  Sivajee  was 
warned  in  a  dream  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  this 
Hindoo  prince ;  and  as  Sivajee  was  not,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  materially  reduced  in  any  way,  it  is  probable 
thai  superstition  wiis  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
influenced  his  conduct  at  this  crisis. 

But  the  irresolution  of  the.  council  at  Baigurh  did  not 
affect  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  at  Poorundhur.  Bajee 
Pnrvoe,t  a  deshpandya  of  Mhar,  was  havildar  of  the  fort, 

*  Cslfoiiy  from  Manooohi's  MS.,  tays  Netajea  was  bribed  by  Jey  SlnSt 
whiob,  slthoagh  not  mentioned  in  the  Maluratta  MSS^  is  more  than 
prabable. 

f  He  WS0  styled,  from  the  name  of  hia  oapltal,  raja  of  Ambhere,  now 
better  known  by  that  of  Jeypoor  or  Jeynnggur.  He  waa  probably 
frandfatlier  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  Jey  Sing,  who  suceeeded  to 
the  fnrinolpality  in  1693. 

t  He  was  no  relation  of  the  gallant  Punroe  of  the  same  name  who 
eovared  Si? ajee*8  retreat  from  Panalla. 
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which  was  strongly  garrisoned  bj  Mawnlees  aiid  Hetibirees^ 
The  deshpandya  maintained  his  post  with  bravery  and 
ability.  He  disputed  every  point  of  the  apiproacbes,  but 
his  outposts  being  driven  in,  Dilere  Khan  oommeinced 
mining  a  rock  under  one  of  the  towers  of  the  lower  fort 
The  garrison  made  frequent  sallies^. and  repeatedly  drcyveoflT 
ihe  miners,  but  they  were  at  last  firmly  lodged  under 
cover.  After  repeated  failures  they  succeeded  in  shattering 
the  rock  and  defences,  so  as  to  enaUe.tfaem  to  attempt  an 
assault*  They  had  gained  the  lowet*  fort,  but  whilst  die 
garrison  was  retiring  to  the  upper,  the  assailants,  earelesa 
or  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  iiiem- 
selves,  dispersed  to  plunder  the  houses  ;  when  the  £[etkuree 
mailmen,  from  above,  opened  a  fire  So  destructive,' that 
many  of  the  assailants  sought  shelter  in  ev^ry  corner^  and 
oihers  ran  outside  to  get  under  cover  of  the  roc^*  At  ihia 
moment  the  Mawulees,  headed  by  their  commander,  sallied 
out^  attacked  the  Moghuls  sword  in  hand,  killed  ali  that 
epposed  them,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill  in  view  of 
Dilere  Khan,  who  was  seated  on  his  elephant  ■  near  ihe 
bottom,  observing  the  progress  of  the  assault.  Boeing  the 
flight  of  his  men,  he  bent  his  bow^  called  to  a  body  of 
Patans  about  him  to  advance,  and,  rallying  die  fqgitives, 
pushed  forward  his  elephant ;  but  the  garrisoiny  like  idl 
Mahrattas  daring  in  success,  closed  with  his  meii,  akid  even 
the  hardy  Afghans  began  to  recoil  from  the  swords  of  the 
Mawulees,  when  Dilere  Khan,  having  marked  the  con^ 
spiouous  conduct  of  their  leader,  with  his  own  hand  pierced 

*  The  highest  point  of  the  mountain  of  Poonindhur  is  upwaidi  ef 
1,700  feet  ftt>m  the  plain  immediately  below ;  there  are  two  foctB,  an 
npper  and  lower,  situated  from  900  to  400  feet  below  the  summit ;  the 
worki,  like  most  of  the  hill  forts  in  that  part  of  the  country^  are  et 
perpendicular  rook,  and  frequently  weakened,  rather  than  streagthenad* 
by  curtains  and  baations  of  maaonry,  by  whioh  the  natural  defenoas  are 
generally  surmounted. 
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him  with  an  arrow  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  whole 
of  the  garrison  accompanying  him  instantly  fled,  nor  stopped 
until  they  reached  the  upper  fort.  The  Moghuls  again  took 
possettion  of  the  lower  fort,  but  the  fire  from  above  obliged 
them  to  relinquish  it.  After  this  failure  Dilere  Khan,  coa- 
sidering  the  northern  face  impregnable,  determined  on 
attempting  to  escalade  Wujrgurh,*  a  small  detached  fort 
sitaated  on  the  north-east  angle  of  Poomndh^r,  whidi 
commands  a  great  part  of  its  works.  The  attempt  succeeds 
ed,  and  gims  were  brought  up  to  breach  the  upper  fort, 
but  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  greatly  retarded  operations. 
The  Moghid  artillery  was  extremely  bad,  and,  although 
they  continued' firing  for  weeks,  little  impression  was  made 
on  the  defences.  The  garrison,  however,  became  dispirited 
and  sent  notice  that  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They 
would  have  evacuated  the  fort,  but  Sivajee  particularly 
desired  them  to  maintain  the  defence  until  he  should  send 
them  an  intimation  to  retire* 

Sivajee  from  the  first  had  commenced  negotiating  and 
aending  messages  to  Jey  Sing,  firom  whom  he  received 
assurances  of  favour  :  but  the  latter,  who  understood  the 
character  of  his  adversary,  did  not  relax  in  his  efibrts  or 
preparations,  and  Sivajee  now  seriously  reverted  to  his 
early  plan  of  entering  the  Moghul  service,  and  relinquishing 
a  part  of  his  acquisitions. 

With  this  view  he  sent  Rugonath  Punt,  Nya  Shastree,  to 
Jey  BSngf  who  listened,  answered,  and  agreed  to  some  of 
Sivajee'a  proposals  ;  but  he  put  no  trust  in  his  sincerity, 
until  the  Bramin  (Rugonath  Punt)  convinced  him  that 
Sivajee  did  not  intend  deception.  Jey  Sing  then  desired 
him  to  assure  Sivajee,  on  the  honour  of  a  Rajpoot,  that  he 
Buight  rely,  not  only  on  pardon,  but  on  favour  and  protec- 

*  Or  Boeder  Mahsl,  acoordlDg  to  the  Malirattas, 
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lion  from  the  emperor.  Whilst  this  negotiati<m  was 
pending,  Sivajee  moved  from  Raigurh  to  Pertabgorh,  and 
afterwards  to  Jowlee  ;  for  what  purpose  is  unknown,  but 
probably  in  order  to  canceal  his  real  design  from  his  own 
■troops.    With  a  slender  retinue,  8ivajee,  in  the  month  of 

July,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  Jey  Sing's  camp,  where  he 
announced  himself  as  Sivajee  Raja.  Jey  Sing  sent  a  person 
to  conduct  him  to  his  presence,  and,  on  his  approach, 
advanced  from  his  tent,  met,  and  embraced  him.  He  seated 
him  on  his  right  hand,  treated  him  with  great  respect  and 
kindness,  and  repeated  the  assurances  sent  by  Bugonath 
Punt.  Aft;er  some  conversation  in  the  humblest  strain  on 
the  part  of  Sivajee,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  tents 
adjoining  those  of  Jey  Sing.  Next  day  Sivajee  went  to 
visit  Dilere  Khan,  who  was  still  before  Poorundhur,  and 
now  exceedingly  mortified  at  his  not  being  made  privy  to 
the  negotiation.  He  threatened  to  persevere  in  reducing 
Pooruhdhur,  and  putting  every  man  to  the  sword  ;  this, 
however,  was  but  a  threat,  and  he  was  soothed  and  gratified 
by  Sivajee's  presenting  the  keys  of  the  gate  with  his  own 
hand,  and  telling  him  that  all  his  forts  and  country  were 
his,  that  he  merely  sought  pardon,  that  experience  had 
convinced  him  of  the  folly  of  resisting  such  soldiers  as 
Aurungzebe  could  boast  of,  and  that  he  now  only  hoped  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  servants  of  the  empire. 

An  armistice  immediately  took  place  as  soon  as  Sivigee 
came  into  camp,  and,  after  several  conferences,  the  follow* 
ing  were  the  terms  of  agreement  entered  into,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  emperor,  but  the  whole  under  the 
guarantee  of  Jey  Sing,  without  which  Sivajee  would  not 
have  trusted  his  person  in  a  Moghul  army.  As  a  preli- 
minary article,    Sivajee  relinquished    whatever  forts  or 
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territory  he  had  taken  from  the  Moghuls.  Of  32  forts 
taken  or  built  by  him,  in  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Nizam  Shahee  government,  he  gave  up  20  to  Jey 
iSing,  amongst  which  were  Poorundhur  and  Singurh.  The 
whole  of  the  districts  dependent  on  those  forts  were  ceded 
at  the  same  time. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  remaining  12  forts,* 
estimated  at  one  lakh  of  pagodas  of  annual  revenue,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  acquisitions  were  to  form  his  jagheer, 
dependent  on  the  emperor.  His  son  Sumbhajee,  then  in 
his  eighth  year,  was  to  receive  a  munsub  of  5,000  horse  ; 
bat  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  agreement  was  Sivajee's 
proposal  of  being  allowed  certain  assignments  on  Boejapoor, 
probably  in  lieu  of  his  pretended  hereditary  claims  in  the 
Nizam  Shahee  territory,  and  as  some  recompense  for  what 
he  had  ceded  to  the  emperor. 

These  assignments  were  estimated  at  five  lakhs  of  pagodas, 
being  a  fourth  and  a  tenth  of  the  revenue,  termed  by  liim 
the  chauth  and  surdeshmoohliee^  of  certain  districts  above  the 
Ghauts  ;  the  charge  of  collecting  wliich  ho  took  upon 
himself.  So  eager  was  Sivajee  to  obtain  the  imperial 
authority  for  this  arrangement,  that  he  offered,  on  condition 
of  its  being  granted,  to  pay  a  peshkush  of  40  lakhs  of 
pagodas  by  instalments  of  three  lakhs  annually,  and  to 
maintain  an  additional  body  of  troops.! 

Aurungzebe,  in  a  long  letter  to  Sivajee,  distinctly  confirms 
the  substance  of  what  is  recorded  by  the  Mahrattas  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  convention  of  Poorundhur,  enumerates 

♦  The  twelve  remaining  forts  were— 1,  Rajprurh  ;  2,  Toma  ;  3,  Rairee 
(Bftigurh) ;  4,  LInganab  ;  5,  Mhargurh  ;  6,  Ballagurh  ;  7,  Ooesala ;  8, 
Easwarae ;  9,  Palee  ;  10,  Bhoorup  ;  11,  Koaree  ;  and  12,  Oodedroog. 

t  This  pfoposal  on  the  part  of  Sivajee  was  gent  to  the  emperor  accord- 
log  to  oostom  in  the  form  of  a  petition  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jey 
Sing,  Sivajee  intimated  his  intention  of  visiting  the  emperor,  by  stating, 
in  the  most  courtly  strain,  hie  desire  to  kiss  the  royal  thrashold. 
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the  12  forts,  and  promises  a  munsnb  of  5,000  horse  to 
Sivajee's  son.  Aurungzebe's  letter  does  not  specify  choath 
and  surdeshmookhee  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  he  did  not 
comprehend  their  meaning  or  insidious  tendency,  bat  as  he 
also  had  sinister  views  in  his  plan  of  undermining  the 
government  of  Beejapoor,  he  agrees  to  Sivajee's  proposal, 
on  condition  of  his  accompanying  Raja  Jey  Sing  vrith 
his  troops,  exerting  hims^f  in  the  conquest  of  that 
state,  and  paying  the  first  instalment  of  the  promised 
pcshkush.* 

According  to  his  agreement,  Sivajee,  with  a  body  of  2,000 
horse  and  8,000  infantry,!  co-operated  with  Jey  Sing. 
The  combined  army  marched  about  the  month  of 
November,  and  their  first  operations  were  directed 
against  Bujajee  Naik  Nimbalkur,  the  relation  of  Sivajee 
and  a  jagheerdar  of  Beejapoor.  Phultun  was  reduced, 
and  the  fort  of  Tattora  escaladed  by  Sivajee's  Mawnlees. 
All  the  fortified  places  were  taken  possession  of  in 
their  route. 

Ali  Adil  Shah  had  prepared  his  troops,  but  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  invasion  by  promises  of  settling  the 
demands  of  the  Moghuls  ;  Jey  Sing,  however,  continued 
his  advance,  and  met  with  little  opposition  until  near 
Mungulwehra,  where  the  Beejapoor  horse  first  made  their 
appearance,  and  acted  with  great  activity  and  vigour. 
Abdool  Mohummud,  the  prime  minister,  was  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Beejapoor  troops  ;  the  principal  officera 
were  Abdool  Khureem  Bahlole  Khan,  Khowaus  Khan, 
Seedee  Uzeez  (son  of  Seedee  Johur),  and  Venkajee  Rsya 
Bhonslay,  the  half-brother  of  Sivajee. 

The  Mahratta  horse  in  the  service  of  Beejapoor  fought 
with  uncommon  spirit  on  this  service.     Venkajee  Raja,  and 

*  Original  letter.  f  Khafee  Khai^. 
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Battajee  Manay,  Deshmookh  of  Muswar,  were  the  most 
conspicuous.* 

On  the  side  of  the  Moghals,  Sivajee  and  Netajee  Pialkur 
distiQguished  themselves,  particularly  on  an  occasion  wliere 
they  had  the  rear-guard.f  They  were  also  detached 
against  several  places  of  strength,  which  were  reduced  by 
Sivajee^s  infantry.  Aurnngzebe,  in  consequence  of  these 
services,  wrote  Sivajee  a  letter,  extolling  his  conduct,  and 
sent  him  an  honorary  present  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  ;X 
in  a  subsequent  letter  he  invited  him  to  court,  promised  to 
confer  on  him  great  rank  and  honours,  and  to  permit  him 
to  return  to  the  Deccan.f  Intercourse  had  established 
mutual  confidence  between  Sivajee  and  Jey  Sing ;  by  the 
advice  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  latter,  Sivajee  resolved 
to  visit  Delhi,  and  despatched  Rugonath  Punt  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  announcing  his  approach,  but 
principally  to  gain  some  intelligence  respecting  characters 
and  affidrs  at  the  imperial  court.§  Sivajee  ordered  all  his 
principal  officers  to  meet  him  at  Raigurh  ;  but  whilst  they 
were  assembling,  he  visited  the  whole  of  his  forts,  gave  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  each  of  the  officers  in  cliarge,  and 
returned  to  the  meeting  at  the  capital. 

He    there  invested    Moro  Trimmul   Pinglcy,    Abajee 

_  Sonedeo,   and   Annajee   Dutto  with   full 

A  1^  t  turn 

authority  daring  his  absence,  and  enjoined 
all  persons  to  respect  and  obey  their  orders  as  if  issued  by 
himself.  The  territory  was  now  greatly  circumscribed; 
in  the  Concan  it  extended  from  Ciioulo  to  tlic  neighbour* 

^  Be^apoor  MSB.,  ooofirmed  by  grants  of  land  to  Kuttajf^  Manay  in 
oonseqaence.    The  deeds  are  in  poeseasion  of  the  family  at  Mas  war. 

t  Elhafee  Khan.  t  Original  letter. 

§  The  account  of  the  prooeedinj^^  for  16(>5  is  partly  from  Khafee 
Khao,  but  principaUy  on  the  authority  of  Mahratta  MSS. 
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hood  of  Fonda,  and  in  the  Ghaut-Mahta  from  tlie  Neen 
river  to  Rangna. 

Sivajee,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  Sumbhajee,  set 
ont  for  Delhi  in  the  be/^nning  of  March  1666,  attended 

^ — 

by  500  choice  horse  and  1,000  Mawulees.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  Ram  Sing,  the  son  of  Raja 
Jey  Sing,  and  another  officer  of  inferior  rank,  were  the 
only  persons  sent  by  Aurungzebe  to  meet  him. 

This  marked  slight  did  not  pass  unobserved  ;  but  Sivajee 
forbore  noticing  it  till,  on  being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  condescending  to  present  a  nuzzur,*  the  place  assigned 
to  him  was  only  amongst  those  who  held  the  rank  of  5,000. 
He  could  no  longer  suppress  resentment  at  this  indignity, 
and  he  expressed,  in  the  hearing  of  those  near  him,  who 
repeated  his  words  to  the  emperor,  the  indignation  he  felt 
at  such  treatment.  In  consequence  of  this  language,  when 
the  audience  was  ended,  and  Sivajee  had  retired  to  the 
dwelling  assigned  to  him,  it  was  intimated  that  the  emperor 
for  tlie  future  declined  seeing  him  at  court.  Sivajee  was 
N  justly   alarmed   at   this  communication,   and   after   soipe 

*4  tlelay,    in    order    to     ascertain    the    real    intentions    of 

Aurungze})e,  he  sent  Rugonath  Punt  with  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  visit 
Delhi,  the  promises  and  invitation  of  the  emperor,  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  the  conditions  to  which 
Aurungzebe  had  subscribed,  the  readiness  of  Sivajee  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  his  assurance  of 
affording    every   assistan(*e    to   the    imperial   troops    in 


f 


-^ 


*  Nuizar  sig^oifies  a  present  ;  an  offeriofi:  made  by  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  in  token  of  fealty,  Bubmission,  oongratulatioo,  &e.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  ceremonies  nnd  obaervaooes  attendant  both  on  the  mode 
of  presenting  and  of  receiving  nuzzurfl.  Under  the  name  of  an  offering, 
it  is  frequently  a  heavy  ezaotion,  imposed  on  appointment  to  oflBce,  or 
tuccesflion  to  rank  and  property. 
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reducing  the  Edil  Shahee  or  Kootub  Shahee  statesli  If, 
however,  the  emperor  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of 
his  servicoB,  he  only  asked  permission  to  retnm  to  his 
jagheer,  as  the  air  and'  water  of  Hindoostan  were 
prejudicial  to  his  own  health,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
other  natives  of  the  Deccan  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
Aumngzebe's  answer  was  evasive  ;  and  he  shortly  after 
directed  the  Kotwal  of  the  city  to  place  a  guard  over 
Sivajee's  house,  to  watch  his  person  carefully,  and  never 
to  allow  him  to  quit  his  residence  witliout  a  party 
responsible  for  his  safe  custody.  Sivajee  remonstrated, 
and  complained  particularly  of*  the  hardship  of  detaining 
his  people.  Aurungzebe  readily  granted  passports  for 
their  return  to  the  Deccan,  and  now,  probably,  considered 
Sivajee  completely  in  his  power.  But  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  cunning  to  overreach  itself,  and,  in  the  safe^ 
conduct  afforded  to  his  friends,  Sivajee  exulted  in  the 
greater  facility  it  afforded  of  effecting  his  own  escape. 
Bam  Sing  was  privy  to  his  design,  and,  on  account  of  the 
pledge  given  by  his  father,  connived  at  it.*  The  con- 
finement of  Sivajee  was  not  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  his 
paying  visits.  He  frequently  went  to  different  nobles  of 
the  court,  sent  them  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
them  in  his  favour.  In  this  manner  an  intimacv  sufficient 
for  Sivajee's  purpose  having  taken  place,  he  feigned 
sickness,  sent  for  physicians,  took  medicines,  and  was  soon 
reported  very  ill.  Pretending  to  have  partially  recovered, 
he  gave  great  charities  to  Bramins  and  presents  to 
physicians.  He  made  up  several  long  baskets,  which 
were  daily  sent  from  his  apartments  filled  with  sweetmeats, 
to  the  houses  of  different  great  men  his  acquaintances,  or 
to  be  distributed  amongst  fuqeers  at  mosques. '  When  the 

*  This  is  distiactly  asserted  in  the  ChiUiess^s  MS. 
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practice  had  continued  for  some  time,  he  otie  evening  pot 
Smnbhajee  into  one  basket,  got  into  another  himself,  and 
was  thus  conveyed  by  his  domestics  beyond  the  guards,  to 
an  obscure  place  where  he  could  get  out  unseen.  He 
proceeded  to  the  suburbs  of  Delhi,  where  he  had  a  horse 
prepared,  mounted,  with  Sumbhajee  behind  him,  and 
reached  Muttra  next  day,  wliere  several  of  hi^  Rramins, 
and  his  faithful  friend  Tannajee  Maloosray,  were  wattling 
the  result  of  his  scheme.  Everything  was  prepared^ 
Sumbhajee  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Brsonin  family^ 
natives  of  Poona  Desh,  and  distantly  connected  with  Moro 
Trimmul  Pingley.*  Sumbhajee  remained  in  their  charge 
several  months,  and  was  afterwards  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  Deccan. 

Sivajee's  escape  was  not  known  until  a  late  hour  on  the 
following  day,  owing  to  the  precaution  of  making  one  of 
his  domestics  pretend  indisposition,  and  lie  down  on  his 
bed,  so  that,  before  the  alarm  spread,  pursuit  was  fruitless. 
His  party  as  well  as  himself  escaped,  in  the  disguise  of 
Gh)saeens  ;  they  visited  several  places  of  religious  ^  resort  ; 
but  the  route  by  which  they  returned  to  the  Deccan  is  not 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Sivajee  did  not  throw  off  his 
disguise  until  his  arrival  at  Raigurh,  which  he  reached  in 
December  1666,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months-f 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  the  Deccan  assumed  an  aspect 
more  favourable  to  his  views  tlian  he  had  anticipated.  Jey 
Sing  had  laid  siege  to  Beejapoor,  but  on  his  advance,  and 

*  One  MS.  by  Kistnajee  Anund  Subhasud  says  Moro  Punt'a  sister  waa- 
married  to  one  of  the  sons. 

f  The  account  of  Sivajeo's  visit  and  imprisonment,  and  of  his  eseape- 
from  Delhi,  is  on  the  authority  of  Mahratta  MS8.,  Scott's  Deccan,  and 
Khafee  Khan.  His  escape  was  known  in  the  Deccan  long  before  he 
reached  it.  The  English  factors  at  Car  war.  in  a  letter  dated  September 
29th,  1G66,  observe — "  If  it  be  true  that  Sivajee  hath  escaped,  Aurung- 
aebe  will  quickly  hear  of  him  to  bis  sorrow." 
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during  his  operations,  he  was  incessantly  harassed  by  the 
Decoan  horse.  His  supplies  were  cat  off ;  little  rain  had 
fallen  daring  the  preceding  season,  and  there  was  much 
sickness  and  great  scarcity  of  water  in  his  camp. 

The  king  of  Golcondah,  encouraged  by  the  slow  progress 
of  the  Moghuls,  sent  a  detachment  under  Nek  Nam  Khan^ 
one  of  his  generals,  to  the  assistance  of  Becjapoor.  Aurung- 
zebe's  envoy  at  the  court  of  Kootub  Shah  remonstrated^ 
and  threatened  in  consequence  ;  but  no  assistance  was  sent 
to  Jey  Sing,  and  the  latter  became  sensible  that  the  sacrifice 
both  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  lires  of  bis  brave 
Bajpoots,  was,  at  the  least,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
emperor.  Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to 
retreat  to  Auningabad.  This  was  not  effected  without  loss, 
but  was  not  attended  with  those  disastroiis  consequences 
which  had  repeatedly  occurred  on  similar  occasions.  Jey 
Sing  had  not  the  means  of  supporting  many  of  the  garrisons 
in  the  forts  surrendered  by  Sivajee,  or  captured  by  his  aid. 
He  therefore  placed  strong  garrisons  in  Logurh,  Singurh, 
and  Foorundhur,  and  also  in  Maholy  and  Kurnalla  in  the 
Concan.*  A  few  men  were  left  in  such  of  the  others  as 
had  still  a  supply  of  provisions  ;  and  of  the  remainder  he 
directed  the  gates  to  be  burned,  and  such  part  of  the  defences 

to  be  destroyed  as  could  bo  hastily  thrown 
down.t  The  opportunity  of  re-occupying 
them  was  not  neglected.  More  Punt  repaired  them,  replac- 
ed the  garrisons,  drove  out  the  Moghul  parties,  and  Sivajee's 
safe  arrival  in  the  Concan  was  announced  by  the  re-capture 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  province  of  KalHan.  His  escape 
from  Delhi  was  a  great  mortification  to  Aurungzebe, 
although  he  pretended  that  he  meant  to  have  dismissed  him 
in  an  honourable  manner  ;  he  accused  Ram  Sing  of  having 

*  Mahraita  MSS.  f  Khafee  Khan. 
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assisted  in  his  flight,  and  forbade  him  the  conrt.  Jey  Sing, 
on  pretonoe  of  his  discomfiture,  was  superseded  in  the 
government  of  the  Deccan  by  Sultan  Manzum,  and  Jeswunt 
Sing  was  directed  to  accompany  the  prince.  Jey  Sing,  on 
being  relieved,  was  ordered  to  court,  but  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  road,  deprived  Aurungzebe  of  one  of  his 
best  officers.  It  was  the  bane  of  that  emperor's  reign 
that  all  those  whose  services  might  have  best  contributed  to 
his  prosperity  were  mistrusted  by  him.  Dilere  Khan 
remained  some  time  in  the  Deccan,  and  he  was  only  removed 
fbif  a  short  time  to  Malwa  ;  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 
prince,  and  he  was  detested  by  Jeshwunt  Sing ;  his  presence 
in  their  neighbourhood,  tlierefore,  suit^  the  jealous  temper 
of  Aurungzebe. 

The  emperor  protended  an  intention  of  again  invading 
Beejapoor,  but  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  required 
his  presence.  Pride  prevented  him  from  subjecting  his 
son  to  disgrace,  and  jealousy  would  never  permit  him 
to  entrust  an  army,  sufficiently  large  for  conquest,  under 
any  deputy. 
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From  A.D.  1667  to  A.D.  1669. 

Sultan  Mauzum  and  Jeswunt  Sing — their  characters. — Siva- 
jee  through  tliem  obtains  va7nou8  favours  from  tlie  empero9\ 
— The  reported  intention  of  Sultan  Mauzum  to  rebel  against 
his  father  doubted, — Peace  concluded  between  Beejapoor  and 
the  Moghuls. — The  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  agree 
to  pay  Sivajee  an  annual  tribute. — Unsuccessful  attempts  of 
Sivajee  against  Goa  and  Jinjeera, — Rumours  respecting 
Sivajee  whilst  lie  is  revising  and  improving  his  civil  and 
military  arrangements — his  remarkable  institutions — the 
foTfnationj  discipline^  and  interior  economy  of  his  troops — 
his  forts— financial  and  judicial  regulations — chief  offices 
and  persons  through  whom  his  government  teas  administered* 

The  re-appointmont  of  Sultan  Mauzum  as  viceroy  of  the 

Deccan,  accompanied  by  Jeswunt  Sing, 
was  very  agreeable  to  Sivajee  ;  with  the 
latter  he  had  become  personally  acquainted  at  Delhi. 
Jeswunt  Sing  was  generally  considered  of  a  respectable 
character,  but  known  to  be  tainted,  in  a  high  degree,  with 
the  vice  of  avarice,  so  common  to  Rajpoots.  He  was  also 
a  staunch  Hindoo,*  suspected  by  Aurungzebe,  whom  he 
first  opposed,  and  afterwards  joined  during  his  rebellion. 
Saltan  Mohummud  Mauzum  was,  in  many  respects,  a  prince 
of  an  excellent  disposition  :  he  was  brave,  generous,  and 
confiding ;  but  with  the  defects  which  some  of  these  qualities, 

*  His  well-known  letter  to  AuninRzebe  ooncerninj^  ihejizeeci^  or  poll- 
tax,  on  ftll  persons  not  professing  Mahomedanism,  is  preserved  by  the 
raja  of  Kolapoor  as  the  production  of  Sivajee. 
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unrestrained,  may  engender,  he  was  fond  of  pleasure,  lavish) 
easily  persuaded,  and  much  swayed  by  Jeswunt  Sing. 

Sivajee  did  not  deceive  himself  in  supposing  that  gold 
might  effect  much  with  persons  of  this  character ;  and  he 
accordingly  used  it  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  ostensible 
intercourse  between  Sivajee  and  Sultan  Mauzum  commenced 
by  a  petition  from  the  former,  imploring  the  prince  to 
intercede  for  him,  assuring  him  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  his 
intention  to  adhere  for  the  future  to  the  emperor,  although 
his  services  had  been  slighted.  Representations  were,  in 
due  form,  made  to  court  :  and  it  being  at  all  events  then 
convenient  for  Aurungzebe  to  accede  to  them.  Saltan 
Mauzum  obtained  for  Sivajee  the  title*  of  raja,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  munsub  for  Sumbhajee,  and  ajagheerin  Berar.f 
To  the  charge  of  this  new  and  distant  acquisition,  which 
was  given  in  preference  to  admitting  any  claim  on  Joonero 
or  Ahmednugur,  a  Bramin,  named  Raojee  Somnath,  was 
despatched  with  a  fit  establishment,  and  with  the  old 
Beejapoor  title  of  mokassadar,^  thus  applied,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  Mahratta  collector.  Sumbhajee,  with  a  body  of 
horse,  was  sent  to  join  the  prince  at  Aurungabad  ;  but 
owing  to  bis  extreme  youth,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  father,  §  and  Kartojee  Goozur,  dignified  by  Siva- 
jee with  the  title  of  Pertab  Rao,  and  with  the  rank  of 
sumobut  of  the  horse,  II  was  left  in  command  of  the  con- 
tingent.    The  districts  of  Poena,   Chakun  and  Sopa   were 

•  Original  letter.  f  Mahratta  MSS. 

%  Mahratta  MSS.  and  paper.      §  Soott's  Decoan,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 

y  Mahratta  MSS.  Netajee  Palkur,  the  predeoessor  of  Kartojee 
Qoosar,  was,  according  to  Khafee  Khan,  made  prisoner  by  Jey  Sing,  and 
sent  to  Delhi  by  the  emperor's  orders,  where  he  became  a  MahomedaOi 
obtained  a  munsub,  and  the  title  of  Mohummud  Koolee,  bat  af  terwardf 
returned  to  Sivajee.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Mahrattaa,  although 
it  may  have  been  so.  Among  Mahratta^  he  never  could  have  been 
respected,  obeyed,  or  noticed  ae  a  renegado. 
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also  restored   to   Sivajee,  but  the  commanding  forts  of 
Bingorh  and  Poonindhur  were  retained.* 

There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  account  for   the 

emperor's  acquiescing  in  all  these  favours 
to  Sivajee,  unless  with  a  view  of  again 
alluring  him  into  his  power,  as  is  asserted  in  the  Mahratta 
manuscripts ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Sultan  Mauzum's 
having  been,  from  the  first,  privy  to  that  design,  or  any 
satisfiBLCtory  proof  of  his  lending  himself  to  his  father 
in  a  feigned  rebellion,  for  the  triple  purpose  of 
entrapping  Sivajee,  ascertaining  the  disaffected  nobles  in 
the  empire,  and  rendering  himself  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  to  all  who  would  venture  their  lives  in 
his  cause. 

Of  such  refinement  in  intrigue  it  is,  on  first  view,  very 
possible  to  conceive  Aurungzebe  capable ;  but  further 
considered,  danger,  folly  and  baseness  in  the  parties  are 
too  conspicuous  to  admit  the  probability  without  the 
clearest  proof. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Agra  betwixt  Aurungzebe  and  Ali  Adil  Shah  ;  the 
terms  on  the  part  of  the  Beejapoor  court  were  negotiated 
by  Shah  Abdool  Hoosein  Kamana,  who  gave  up,  as  the 
price  of  piece,  the  fort  of  Sholapoor,  and  territory  yielding 
180,000  pagodas  of  annual  revenue.  No  other  particulars 
are  ascertained ;  but  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of 
this  treaty,  Sivajee,  lest  the  Moghuls  should  interfere,  had 
an  interview  with  Jeswunt  Sing  and  the  prince,  in  order 
to  purchase  their  connivance  to  his  designs  on  Beejapoor 
and  Golcondah.j'  He  was  about  to  levy  his  chouth  and 
surdeshmookhee  from  the  former,  when  Abdool  Mohummud, 
the  prime  minister,  purchased  exemption,  by  agreeing  to 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  t  KngUsh  BecordB,  and  MahratU  IISS. 
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pay  him  an  annual  sum  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees.*  This 
oompaet,  like  the  others  entered  into  with  that  minister  by 
Sivajee,  was  kept  secret  at  Beejapoor,")"  where  the  Mahomedans 
had  still  pride  enough  to  feel  the  degrading  submission  of 
paying  tribute  to  Hindoos,  although  a  factious  nobility  and 
a  wasteful  court  deprived  the  minister  of  means  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  agreement  of  a  similar  nature  was  entered  into  by 
Kootub  Shah^t  and  the  amount  stipulated  at  five  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

Whilst  such  was  the  state  of  his  political  relations  in  the 
Deccan,  Sivajee  turned  his  attention  to  acquiring  complete 
possession  of  the  Concan.  Goa  and  Jinjeera  were  his  first 
objects  ;  but  a  plot  he  had  formed  for  the  surprise  of  the 
Portuguese  settlement  was  discovered  and  frustrated,  §  and 
his  utmost  efforts  were  in  vain  exerted  to  possess  himself  of 
the  impregnable  Jinjeera.  The  Seedee,  however,  was  hard 
pressed ;  ho  solicited  assistance  from  the  English  at 
Bombay  ;  and  the  factors  were  so  little  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  island,  that  they  suggested 
to  their  supreme  council  at  Surat  the  many  advantages  of 
Jinjeera  over  Bombay  as  a  settlement ;  ||  but  their  in- 
judicious recommendation  appears  to  have  been  treated 
with  the  neglect  it  merited. 

The  years  1668  and  1669  wore  those  of  greatest  leisure 

in    Sivajee's  life.     Some   of  his  contem- 

A.D.  1669.  .     "^  ,    ..  „  ^ 

poraries,  spoculatmg  on  future  events, 
supposed,  from  his  apparent  inactivity,  that  he  would  soon 
sink  into  insignificance  ;1[  but  he  employed  this  interval 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Scott's  Deooan.  f  Mahratta  MSB, 

t  Scott's  Deccan.  §  English  Keoords,  and  Mahmtta  MSS. 

II  EDglish  Records.    Letter  from  the  factors  at  Bombay. 
S  correspondence  of  the  English  iactoriee. 
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in  revising  and  completing  the  internal  arrangements  of 
his  government ;  with  which,  and  his  various  institutions^ 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted. 

They  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  as  a  key  to  elucidate  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment afterwards  adopted  by  every  Mahratta  state. 
Sivajee's  regulations  were  gradually  formed  and  enlarged, 
but,  after  a  certain  period,  underwent  no  change  by  the 
extension  of  his  territory,  until  he  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  Even  then  the  alterations  directed  were  rather  in 
matters  of  form  than  innovations  on  established  rules. 
The  plans  of  Mahratta  encroachment,  which  were 
afterwards  pursued  so  successfully  by  his  nation,  may  be 
traced  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  regard  to  Sivajee  than  the  foresight  with 
which  some  of  his  schemes  were  laid,  and  the  fitness  of  his 
arrangements  for  the  genius  of  his  countrymen. 

The  foundation  of  his  power  was  his  infantry  ;  his 
occupation  of  the  forts  gave  him  a  hold  on  the  country, 
and  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  plunder.  His  cavalry,  as  far 
as  we  have  proceeded,  had  not  yet  spread  the  terror  of  the 
Mahratta  name  where  the  existence  of  such  a  people  was 
unknown ;  but  we  shall  at  once  state,  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  will  admit,  the  rules  of  formation  and  discipline  for 
his  troops,  the  interior  economy  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry, 
the  regulations  for  his  forts,  his  revenue  and  judicial 
arrangements,  and  the  chief  officers  through  which  his 
government  was  administered. 

Sivajee's  infantry  was  raised  in  the  Ghaut-Mahta  and 
Concan  ;  those  of  the  former  tract  were  called  Mawulees, 
those  of  the  latter  Hetkurees.  These  men  brought  their 
own  arms,  and  were  only  furnished  with  ammunition  by 
government.   Their  dress,  though  not  uniform,  was  gene- 
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rally  a  pair  of  short  drawers  coming  half-way  down  the 
thigh,  a  strong  narrow  band  of  considerable  length  tightly 
girt  about  the  loins,  a  turban,  and  sometimes  a  cotton 
frock.  Most  of  them  wore  a  cloth  round  their  waist, 
which  likewise  answered  the  purposes  of  a  shawl. 

Their  common  arms  consisted  of  a  sword,  shield,  and 
matchlock.  Some  of  the  Hetkurees,  especially  the  infan- 
try of  Sawunt-Waree,  used  a  species  of  firelock,  the 
invention  of  the  lock  for  the  flint  having  been  early 
received  firom  the  Portuguese.  Every  tenth  man,  instead 
of  fire-arms,  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  which  were  useful 
in  night  attacks  and  surprises,  when  the  fire-arms  were 
kept  in  reserve  or  prohibited.  The  Hetkurees  excelled  as 
marksmen ;  but  tbey  could  seldom  be  brought  to  desperate 
attacks,  sword  in  hand,  for  which  the  Mawulees  of  Sivajee 
became  celebrated.  Both  of  them  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  cUmbing,  and  could  mount  a  predpiee 
or  scale  a  rock  with  ease,  where  men  of  other  countries 
must  have  run  great  risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

Every  10  men  had  an  officer  called  a  naik,  and  every  50 
a  havildar.  The  officer  over  100  was  termed  joomladar^ 
and  the  commander  of  1,000  was  styled  ek^hazaree.  There 
were  also  officers  of  5,000,  between  whom  and  the  sumobat 
or  chief  commander,  there  was  no   intermediate  gradation. 

The  cavalry  were  of  the  two  kinds  already  described, 
Bargeers  and  Sillidars;*  only  Sivajee's  Bargeers  were 
generally  mounted  on  horses,  the  property  of  the  state. 
A  body  of  this  description  is  termed  pagah^  or  household 
troops,  and  Sivajee  always  placed  more  dependence  on 
them  than  on  the  Sillidars,  or  any  horse  furnished  on  con- 

*  The  Sillidars,  and  all  horsemen  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Pagah, 
were  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  ammunition  ;  there  were  partioalar 
rules,  and  the  most  careful  system  of  economji  laid  down  bj  Sivajee  for 
sabiistiog  his  Pagah. 
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tract  by  individuals  ;  with  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  latter  description,  he  had  a  proportion  of  his  pagah 
intermixed,  to  overav^e  the  disobedient,  and  to  perfect  his 
system  of  intelligence,  vrhioh  abroad  and  at  home  penetrat- 
ed into  a  knovrledge  of  the  most  private  circumstances, 
prevented  embezzlement,  and  frustrated  treachery. 

The  Mahratta  horsemen  are  commonly  dressed  in  a  pair 
of  tight  breeches  covering  the  knee,  a  turban  which  many 
of  them  fasten  by  passing  a  fold  of  it  under  the  chin,  a 
firock  of  quilted  cotton,  and  a  cloth  round  the  waist,  with 
which  they  generally  gird  on  their  swords  in  preference  to 
secoring  them  with  their  belts.*  The  horseman  is  armed 
with  a  sword  and  shield  ;  a  proportion  in  each  body  carry 
matchlocks,  bat  the  great  national  weapon  is  the  spear,  in 
the  use  of  which,  and  the  management  of  their  horses, 
they  evince  both  grace  and  dexterity.f  The  spearmen 
have  generally  a  sword,  and  sometimes  a  shield ;  but  the 
latter  is  unwieldy,  and  only  carried  in  case  the  spear 
should  be  broken.  ( 

*  For  ornament  many  of  them  wear  very  heavy  gold  and  silver  ringa^ 
and  large  ear-ringa,  which  go  round  the  back  of  the  ear ;  thick  neck- 
laces of  sUver,  and  sometimes  of  gold,  curiously  wrought,  are  also  much 
worn.  AU  natives  of  India  wear  mustaohios,  and  the  HiU^rattas,  when 
they  wish  to  describe  a  person  as  extraordinarily  fleroe-looldng,  mention 
his  turban  tied  beneath  his  chin,  and  mustachios  almost  a$  thick  as 
their 


t  The  trained  spearmen  may  always  be  known  among  Mahrattas  by 
their  riding  very  long,  the  ball  of  the  toe  touching  the  stirrup  ;  some  of 
the  matohlockmen,  and  most  of  the  Bramins,  ride  very  short  and  un- 
gracefully. 

X  With  respect  to  the  horse's  appointments,  the  bridle  consists  of  a 
ugle  head-stell  of  cotton-rope,  or  leader  with  a  small  but  very  severe 
flexible  bit.  There  is  a  second  head-stall  over  that  of  the  bridle,  to 
which  Is  fixed  a  thong,  or  cotton  band,  tightly  fastened  to  the  girths^ 
and  this  forms  a  strong  standing  martingale.  The  Mahratta  saddle  is 
oompoaed  of  two  pieces,  or  sides,  of  very  thick  felt,  strongly  sewed  and 
Had  together  with  thongs  or  cotton  rope,  leaving  a  small  space  between 
llie  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  horse's  backbone  \  attached 
to  this  is  a  crupper,  made  of  cotton  rope,  frequently  covered  with  a  piece 
of  ooloond  silk  or  broadcloth.    When  the  saddle  is  put  on,  the  horse- 
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Over  every  25  horsemen  Sivajee  had  a  havildar.  To 
125  there  was  a  joomladar;  and  to  every  five  joomlas,  or 
625,  he  had  a  soobehdar.  Every  soobeh  had  an  acconnt- 
ant  and  auditor  of  accoants,  appointed  by  Sivajee,  who 
were  liable  to  be^changed,  and  were  invariably  Bramins  or 
Purvoes.  To  the  command  of  everv  ten  soobehs,  or 
6,250  horse,  which  were  only  rated  at  5,000,  there  was  a 
commander  styled  punch-hnzaree,  with  whom  were  also 
stationed  a  muzzimdar^  or  Bramin  auditor  of  accounts,  and 
a  Purvoe  register  and  accountant,  who  was  called  ameen. 
These  were  government  agents  ;  but,  besides  these,  every 
officer,  from  the  joomladar  upwards,  had  one  or  more 
carcoons,  paid  by  himself,  as  well  as  others  in  the  pay  of 
government. 

There  was  no  officer  superior  to  the  commander  of  5,000, 
except  the  sumobut,  or  chief  commander.  There  was  one 
sumobut  for  the  cavalry  and  one  for  the  infantry. 

Every  joomla,  soobeh,  and  punch-huzar  had  an  establish- 
ment of  news-writers  and  avowed  spies,  besides  the  secret  ' 
intelligencers.  Sivajee's  head  spy  was  a  Mahratta,  named 
Bj'herjee  Naik,  to  whom,  some  of  the  Bramins  readily 
admit,  he  owed  many  of  the  discoveries  imputed  to  the 
goddess  Bhowanee. 

The  Mahrattas,  and  probably  all  natives  of  India,  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  roused  from  indolence  and  apathy  when 
charged  in  any  degree  with  responsibility,  either  in  what 

man  lays  over  it  his  blanket,  sometimes  a  carpet,  and  any  spare  olothea 
he  may  have.  Two  cotton  bags,  or  poaches,  tied  together  by  a  string 
and  thrown  over  the  front  part  of  the  saddle,  carries  either  provision  or 
plunder ;  when  all  these  are  adjusted,  the  horseman  mounts ;  and  tho~* 
last  thing  is  to  seize  his  spear,  which  is  stuck  by  the  horse's  htnid  in  the 
ground.  On  the  left  side  and  hind  part  of  the  saddle  is  suspended  tho 
tobra,  or  feeding  bag  already  described,  in  which  the  pegs  for  picketing 
the  horse,  and  his  head  and  heel  ropes,  are  carried.  The  horses  in  India 
are  tied  by  ropes  fastened  to  two  tent  pegs,  one  on  each  aide,  and  also 
by  ropes  extended  behind,  which  secure  their  heels. 
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regards  their  own  conduct  or  that  of  another  person. 
Sivajee,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career^  personally 
inspected  every  man  who  offered  himself^  and  obtained 
security  firom  some  persons  already  in  his  service  for  the 
fidelity  and  good  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted.  This  system  of  security  must  soon  have  made 
almost  every  man  answerable  for  some  of  his  comrades  ; 
and  although  it  could  have  been^  in  most  instances,  but  a 
mere  form,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  respon- 
ttbility  could  be  evaded,  it  was  always  a  part  of  Sivajec's 
instructions  to  his  ofBcers. 

The  Mawulees  sometimes  enlisted  merely  on  condition 
of  getting  a  subsistence  in  grain;  but  the  regular  pay  of 
the  infantry  was  from  one  to  three  pagodas*  a  month  ; 
that  of  the  Bargecrs  was  from  two  to  five ;  and  that  of  a 
Sillidar  firom  six  to  twelve  pagodas  monthly,  f  AH 
plunder,  as  well  as  prize,  was  the  property  of  government. 
It  was  brought  at  stated  times  to  Sivajee's  durbar,  or  place 
of  pnbKc  audience,  and  individuals  formally  displayed  and 
delivered  their  captures.  They  always  received  some  small 
eompensfttion  in  proportion ;  they  were  praised,  distinguish- 
ed, and  promoted  according  to  their  success :  and  to  plunder 
the  enemy  is  to  this  day  used  by  the  Mahrattas  to  express 
a  victory,  of  which  it  is,  in  their  estimation,  the  only 
real  proof. 

The  horse,  especially  at  an  advanced  period  of  Sivajee's 
history,  were  subsisted  during  the  fair  season  in  the 
enjemy's  country  ;  during  the  rains  they  were  generally 
allowed  to  rest,  and  were  cantoned  in  different  situations 

*  A  Beejapoor  pagoda  was  valued  at  from  three  to  foQr  rupees. 

t  The  pay  of  a  joomladar  in  the  infantry  was  seven  pagodas ;  in  tho 
oavalry,  30.  A  seobehdar  of  cavalry  had  50  pagodas  and  a  palanq^in^ 
The  pay  of  a  punch-huzaree  was  200  pagodai  a  month,  besides  an 
•Uowanoe  for  a  pahmqutn  and  aftahg^tr, 

23 
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near  koorunsy  or  pasture-landsy  under  the  protection  of 
some  forty  where  the  grass  of  the  preceding  season  waa 
stacked,  and  grain  prepared  by  the  time  thejr  returned. 
For  this  purpose  persons  were  appointed,  to  whom  rent* 
free  lands  were  hereditarily  assigned.  The  q^stem  was 
thus  preserved  when  many  of  Sivajee's  institntiona  were 
neglected,  and  it  proved  of  much  oonsequenoe  to  the  cause 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  ancient  Hindoo  festival  of  the  Duasera  was  obflerved 
by  Sivajee  with  great  pomp.  It  falls  at  the,  end  of  the 
monsoon,  and  was  particularly  convenient  for  a  genora) 
muster  and  review  of  his  troops  previous  to  their  taking 
the  field.  At  this  time  each  horse  was  examined,  and  aa 
inventory  and  valuation  of  each  soldier's  ofieots  were  taken^ 
in  order  to  bo  compared  with  what  he  brought  back,  or 
eventually  to  be  made  good.  If  a  horseman's  effects  were 
unavoidably  lost,  his  horse  killed,  maimed,  or  destroyed 
in  the  government  service,  they  were  on  due  proof  replac- 
ed ;  but  all  plunder  or  articles  discovered,  of  which  a 
satisfactory  account  could  not  be  given,  were  carried  to 
the  credit  of  government,  either  by  confiscating  the  article 
or  deducting  the  amount  from  the  soldier's  arrears.  It 
was  at  the  option  of  the  captors  to  retain  almost  any 
article,  if  fairly  brought  forward,  valued,  and  paid  for, 

Tlie  accounts  were  closed  annually,  and  balances  due  by 
government  were  either  paid  in  ready  money,  or  by  bills 
on  the  collectors  of  revenue  in  favour  of  tlio  officers,  but 
never  by  separate  oinlers  on  villages. 

The  only  exceptions  to  plunder  made  by  Sivajee  were  in 
favour  of  cows,  cultivators,  and  women  ;  these  were  never 
to  be  molested,  nor  were  any  but  rich  Mahomedans,  or 
Hindoos  in  their  service,  who  could  pay  a  ransom,  to  be 
made  prisoners.     No  soldier  in  the  service  of  Sivajee  was 
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permitted  to  carry  any  female  follower  wiili  him  in  the 
field  on  pain  of  death. 

flifl  system  of  intelligence  was  the  greatest  chock  on 
every  abase,  as  well  as  embezzlement ;  and  his  punishments 
were  rigorous.  Officers  and  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselveS)  who  were  wounded,  or  who  had  suffered  ia 
any  way,  were  always  gratified  by  promotion,  honour,  or 
compensation.  Sivajee  did  not  approve  of  the  jagheer 
ajrstem ;  he  confirmed  many,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Qstabliahment  for  his  forts,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  bestowed 
new  military  jagheers,  and  gave  away  very  few  as  personal 
assigunents.  Enam  lands  wore  granted  by  him  as  well  in 
reward  of  merit  as  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  his 
jfkith ;  a  gifl  of  land,  especially  to  Bramins,  being  of  all 
charities  the  most  acceptable  to  the  divinity. 

Sivajee^s  discipline,  which  required  prompt  obedience  to 
superiors  in  every  situation,  was  particularly  strict  in  his 
forts.  The  chief  person,  or  killidar,  in  the  command  of  a 
fortress,  was  termed  havildar  ;*  and  under  liim  there  was 
one  or  more  surnobuts.  In  large  forts,  such  as  Poorun- 
dhur,  Baigurh,  and  Fanalla,  there  was  a  surnobut  to  each 
face.  Every  fort  had  a  head  clerk,  and  a  commissary  of 
grain  and  stores ;  tlic  former,  a  Bramin,  was  termed 
mtbnees;  theiatter  was  commonly  of  the  Purvoo  caste  and 
was  called  karkanees.  Orders  in  respect  to  ingress  and 
egrwSj  rounds,  watches  and  patrols,  care  of  water,  grain, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  were  most  minute  :  and  the  officer 
of  each  department  was  furnished  with  distinct  rules  for 
his  guidance,  from  which  no  deviation  was  permitted.     A 

*  I  am  inolined  to  ihink  that  all  commanders  of  fortu,  under  the 
Slahomedan  ao^^rnments  oot  appointed  by  the  king,  were  termed 
hATJldan^  and  that  the  term  killidar,  now  in  universal  use,  was  originally 
thm  disftliigaiihiog  appellation  of  those  goyernors  of  forireieea  who  were 
sp^eMly  appointed  by  a  rojal  comiaiation. 
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rigid  economy  characterized  all  Sivajee's  instractions  re* 
garding  expenditure. 

The  garrison  was  sometimes  partly  composed  of  the 
common  infantry ;  but,  independent  of  them,  each  fort  had 
a  separate  and  complete  establishment.  It  consisted  of 
Bramitts,  Mahrattas,  Ramoosees,  Mhars,  and  Mangs ;  the 
whole  were  termed  Gurhkureea.  They  were  maintained  by 
permanent  assignments  of  rent-free  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  fort,  which,  with  the  care  of  the  forty 
descended  hereditarily.  The  Bamoosees,  Mhars,  and  Manga 
were  employed  on  the  outpost  duty  ;  they  brought  intelli- 
gence, watched  all  the  paths,  iQislod  enquiries,  or  cut  off 
an  enemy's  stragglers.  Tliis  establishment,  whilst  new  and 
vigorous,  was  admirably  suited  to  Sivajee's  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  Gurhkureea  in 
their  own  language  described  the  fort  as  the  mother 
that  fed  them ;  and,  amongst  other  advantages,  no  plan 
could  be  better  devised  for  providing  for  old  or  meri- 
torious soldiers. 

Sivajeo's  revenue  arrangements  were  founded  on  those 
of  Dadajee  Konodoo.  The  assessments  were  made  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  crop,  the  proportionate  division  of  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  three-fifths  to  the  ryot  and  two-fiilhs 
to  government  As  soon  as  he  got  permanent  possession 
of  any  territory,  every  species  of  military  contribution  was 
stopped,  all  farming  of  revenue  ceased,  and  the  collections 
were  made  by  agents  appointed  by  himself. 

Every  two  or  three  villages  were  superintended  by  a 
carcoon,  under  the  turufdar  or  talookdar^  who  had  charge 
of  a  small  district,  and  was  either  a  Bramin  or  Purvoe.  A 
Mahratta  havildar*  was  stationed  with  each  of  them.     Over 

*  Both  those  authoritiei  were  oivU,  not  militavj^  as  the  naoMB  iii!|^t 
lead  lome  of  my  readers  to  suppose. 
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a  considerable  tract  there  was  a  soobehdar*  or  mandUdary 
who  had  charge  of  one  or  more  forts,  in  which  his  colleo- 
tions^  both*  of  grain  and  money,  were  secured. 

Siv^jee  never  permitted  the  deshmookhs  and  deshpan- 
dyas  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  country,  nor 
did  he  allow  them  to  collect  their  dues  until  they  had  been 
ascertained,  when  an  order  was  annually  given  for  the 
amount. 

The  Patells,  JBlhotcs,  and  Koolkumees  were  strictly 
superintended  ;  and  Sivajce's  government,  though  popular 
with  the  common  cultivators,  would  have  been  quite  the 
reverse  with  the  village  and  district  officers,  of  whom 
Sivajee  was  always  jealous,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resource 
which  all  had  by  entering  his  military  service. 

The  method  which  the  £ramin  ministers  of  the  Mahratta 
government  afterwards  adopted,  of  paying  the  military  and 
civil  servants  by  permanent  assignments  on  portions  of  the 
revenue  of  villages,  is  said  to  have  been  early  proposed  to 
Sivajee  ;  who  objected  to  it,  not  only  from  fear  of  imme- 
diately oppression  to  the  ryot,  but  from  apprehending  that 
at  would  ultimately  cause  such  a  division  of  authority  as 
must  weaken  his  government,  and  encourage  the  village  and 
district  authorities  to  resist  it,  as  they  frequently  did  that 
of  Beejapoor.  With  the  same  view  he  destroyed  all  village 
waUs,  and  allowed  no  fortification  in  his  territory  which 
was  not  occupied  by  his  troops. 

Beligious  establishments  were  carefully  preserved,  and 
temples,  for  which  no  provision  existed,  had  some  adequate 
assignment  granted  to  them  ;  but  the  Bramins  in  charge 
were  obliged  to  accoimt  for  the  expenditure.  Sivajee 
never  sequestrated  any  allowance  fixed  by  the  Mahomedan 

"  Both  ihoBe  aathoritiea  were  civil,  uot  military,  u  th«  oamoB  might 
lead  lome  of  my  reMlen  to  suppose. 
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government  for  the  support  of  tombs,  mosqods,  or  places 
of  commemoration  in  honour  of  saints. 

The  revenue  regulations  of  Sivigee  were  rimple,  andy  in 
some  respects,  judicious ;  but  during  his  life  it  is  itnpossi- 
ble  they  could  have  been  attended  with  such  improvements^ 
and  increase  of  population,  as  are  ascribed  to  them  by  his 
countrymen.  His  districts  were  frequently  exposed  to 
great  ravages  ;  and  he  never  had  sufficient  leisure  to  com- 
plete his  arrangements  by  that  persevering  superintendence 
which  alone  can  perfect  such  institutions.  The  Mahomedan 
writers,  and  one  contemporary  English  traveller,*  describe 
his  countrv  as  in  the  worst  possible  state  ;  and  the  former 
only  mention  him  as  a  depredator  and  destroyer ;  but 
those  districts  taken  by  him  from  Beejapoor,  which  had 
been  under  the  management  of  farmers  or  direct  agents  of 
government,  probably  experienced  great  benefit  by  the 
change. 

The  judicial  system  of  Sivajee  in  civil  cases  was  that  of 
punchayet,  which  had  invariably  obtained  in  the  country. 
Disputes  of  his  soldiers  were  settled  by  their  ofHoers ;  but 
he  extracted  his  criminal  law  from  the  Shasters  ;  and  thei 
former  rulers,  professing  the  tenets  of  the  Koran,  had 
naturally  introduced  innovations,  which  long  custom 
sanctioned  and  perpetuated.  This  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ences ihfat  may  be  still  found  between  Hindoo  law  and 
Mahratta  usage. 

To  assist  in  the  conduct  of  his  government,  Sivajee 
established  eight  principal  offices,  the  names  of  winch, 
and  the  persons  holding  them  at  this  period,  were  as 
follow  : — 

I^^.     Peishwa,  head  manager  or  prime  minister. 

♦  Frjer. 
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oiSoe^  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  held  by  Mora 
Pnnti*  or  Moreisliwur  Trimmul  Piuglej. 

2nd.  lfnzzimdar,t  general  superintendence  of  finance 
and  auditor  general  of  accounts.  His  civil  duties 
were  consequently  very  important,  and  his  establish- 
ment necessarily  extensive.  Abajee  Sonedeo,  soobeh- 
dar  of  the  province  of  Kallianee,  was  muzzimdan 

3rd.  Soomees,  general  record-keeper,  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  correspondence,  examiner  of  all 
letters  ;  all  deeds  and  grants  were  first  entered  on  his 
books,  and  the  attestation  of  his  examination  and 
entry  was  necessary  to  their  validity ;  this  office  waa 
hdd  by  Annajee  Dutto. 

4ik,  Wankanees.  The  duty  of  this  officer  was  to  keep 
the  private  journal,  records,  and  letters.  He  was  a 
•nperintandent  of  the  house->hoId  troops  and  establish- 
ment ;  the  office  was  held  by  Duttajeo  Punt. 

5<A.  The  Snrnobut.  There  were  two  surnobuts — ono 
commanding  the  cavalry,  Pertab  Rao  Goozur,  and 
another  the  infantr}*^,  Tessjee  Kunk. 

6^.     Dubeer,  or  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in 

*  Moro  Pant  wu  his  familiar  name,  or  that  whioh  would  be  used  in 
eonvenation — a  custom  common  among  Mahratta«,  but  which  often 
maJiea  it  difficult  to  recognize,  in  their  writings  or  letters,  the  nameR  of 
people  with  whoee  history  or  persons  we  may  be  well  acquainted.  The 
▼617  niact  name  is  an  instance  and  illustration  of  this  remark  ;  Neeloo 
Pant  Sonadeo  waa  the  real  name  of  Abajee  Sonedeo  ;  but  the  familiar 
SHPpellatlon  of  Abajee,  given  to  him  in  boyhood,  is  that  by  which  he  is 
geDermlly  known,  though  his  real  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Mahratta  H8S. 

t  This  word,  already  used,  is  a  corruption  or  the  Persian  mvzmooadar  ; 
Init  the  correct  expression  would  scarcely  be  understood  by  the 
Jfahrattas.  Muaiimdar  is  now  in  fact  a  Mahratta  word.  Instances  of 
tlM  kind  occur  repeatedly  where  I  have  preferred  using  the  word 
generally  known  in  the  Mahratta  country.  Although  I  may  offend  the 
ear  of  F^ian  scholars  by  such  a  practice,  any  one  who  has  much  to  do 
with  Mahrattaa  will,  I  think,  find  it  more  useful,  and  in  the  Mahratta 
liiatory  it  is  surely  more  correct. 
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charge  of  all  basiness  and  messengers  from  other 
states.    This  offioe  belonged  to  'Somntth  Punt. 
7tk.     Nyadeishy  or  superintendent  of  jndicial  afiairs. 
This  department  was  managed  by  Neerqee  Bowjee 
and  Qomajee  Naik. 
Sth.    Nya  Shastree,  expounder  of  Hindoo  law  and  the 
Shasters ;  all  matters  of  religion,  of  oriminal  law,  and 
of  science,  especially  what  regarded  jndicial  astrology, 
belonged  to  this  office  ;  to  which  Sembha  Oopadheea, 
and  afterwards  Bugonath  Punt,*  was  appmnted* 
The  officers  at  the  head  of  these  civil  situations,  except 
the  Nyadeish  and  Nya  Shastree,  held  military  commands, 
and  frequently  had  not  leisure  to  superintend  their  duties. 
AH,  therefore,  had  deputies,  called  karbaree&y  to  asast 
them,  who  frequently  had  power  to  annex  the  seal  ormark 
of  their  principals  on  public  documents  ;  when  so  empower- 
ed, they  were  styled  mootaliqs,  and  each  department,  and 
every  district  establishment,  had  eight  subordinate  officers, 
under  whom  there  were  an  adequate  number  of  assistants. 
These  officers  were — 

1st.    The  Karbaree,  Mootaliq,  or  dewan. 

2nd.    The  Muzzimdar,  or  auditor  and  accountant 

3rd.    The  Furnees  or  Fumuwees,  deputy  auditor  and 

accountant. 
4th.    The  Subnees,  or  clerk,  sometimes  styled  dufturdar. 
5th.    The  Karkanees,  or  commissary. 
6th.     The  Chitnees,  or  clerk  of  correspondence. 
7  th.     The  Jamdar,  or  treasurer  in  charge  of  all  valu- 
ables except  cash. 
Sth.    Potnces,  or  cash-keeper. 

*  This  Bugonath  Punt  Nya  Shastree  was  one  of  Si^rajee's  earliest  and 
moit  confidential  adherents  ;  he  was  frequently  employed  as  his  enroyi 
but  must  not  be  confounded  with  Rugonath  Punt  Hunwuntay. 
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Attached  to  himself,  Sivajee  had  a  treasurer,  a  Cliitnecs, 
and  Fumees,  besides  a  Farisnecs,  or  Persian  secretary. 
His  Chitnees  was  a  Purroe,  named  Ballajee  Aujee,  whose 
acateness  and  intelligence  are  recorded  by  the  English 
government  at  Bombay  on  an  occasion  of  his  being  sent 
there  on  business. 

Bal  Kishen  Punt  Himwuntay,  a  near  relation  of  the 
head  manager  of  Shahjee,  was  jSivajce's  Fumees  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  as  it  bespeaks  a  connection  maintained,  that 
his  treasurer  was  the  grandson  of  Seshao  Naik  Poonday, 
of  Chumargoondee,  the  person  with  whom  Mallojee 
Bhonslay's  money  was  deposited  before  the  marriage  of 
Shahjee.* 

*  Thla  account  of  Sivajee*B  iiutitutions  is  aa  brief  an  extract  as  I 
oould  make  from  original  papers  now  in  possession  of  the  raja  of  Satara, 
or  hia  Chitoeea,  the  hereditary  desoendent  of  BaUajee  Aujee.  I  have 
alao  obtained  oonsiderable  information  from  a  mass  of  records  belong- 
ing to  Sorwultum  Baboo  Bao,  the  present  Punt  Amat. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
From  A.D.  1670  to  A.D.  1676. 

Tite  tranquUlUy  oftlie  Deccan  is  interrupted. — Interesting  and 

daring    enterprize, — Singurh    escaladedy    and    Tannajee 

Mahosray   slain — several  forts   taken, — Jinjeera  on   th^ 

point  of  being  delivered  up  to  Sivajee — prevented  by  a 

revolution. — TJie  Seedees  enter  tJie  Moghul  service. — Sivajee 

plunders  Surat — is  eniercepted  on  his  return — stratagem 

for  saviTig  his  booty — attacks  tlie  Moghul  troops^  and  defeats 

theni, — Naval  opei^ations, — Candeish  plutideredj  and  the 

cJiouth  imposed. — Oundha^  Putta^  and  Salheir  taken. — 

Causes  of  tlie  inactivity  of  tlie  MoghuU. — Jeswunt  Sing  is 

relieved  by  MoJiabet  Klian— feeble  operations  against  tlie 

forts, — Salheir  besieged^ — relieved. —  Tlie  Malirattas  obtain 

a  great  victory. — Sivajee   at  tear  loith  the  Portuguese — 

attempts   to   surprise  a  small  fort  on   Salsette. — English 

alarmed-^ress  their  long-pending  claims    on  Siv<yee. — 

Khan   Jehan   Buhadur  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Moghul 

possessions — his  defensive  system  disapproved  by  DUere 

Khan^  who  had  been  successful  against    Chaktin. — Sivajee 

visits   Golcondah — his  coast  suffers  by  a  descent  fronx  tfie 

fleets  of  Surat  and  Jinjeera. — Death  of  AH  Adil  Shah. — 

Kliowaus  Khan   appoiyiied  regent  at  Beejapoor. — Sivajee 

re-takes  Panalla — pluiiders  Iloohlee. — English  apply  toiiim 

for  indemnification. — Sivajee  prosecutes  tlie  war  against 

Beejapoor — conciliates  the  Moghid  viceroy — takes  Purlee^ 

Sataray  and  several  forts  in  its  neighbourhood. — Pertab 

Rao  attacks  the  Beejapoor  army  on  its  march — grants  an 

armistice^  which  is  disapproved  by  Sivajee, — Pertab  Raoy 
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wUftofU  Siwijee*R  permission,  inaJces  a  distant  excursion. — 
Abdool  Khureem,  whilst  Sivajee  is  engaged  in  t/ie  siege  of 
Pondaj  makes  an  effort  to  recover  Panalla. — Pertab  Rao 
arrives — receives  a  message  from  Sivajee — attacks  t/ie 
Btejapoor  army,  and  is  defeated  and  killed. —  Victory 
snatcJied  from  the  Mahomedans  hy  the  valoitr  and  conduct 
of  Hussajee  Mohitey. — Suntajee  Glwrepuray  and  Dhunnor 
jee  Jculow  are  distinguished. — Hussajee  Mohitey  appointed 
Senaptittee  with  tlie  title  of  Tlumbeer  Rao. — Death  of 
Abajee  Sonedeo. — Siege  of  Ponda  raised. — Sivajee  is 
enthroned^  and  assumes  the  titles  and  insignia  of  royalty. — 
Treaty  with  the  English — tribute  from  the  Portuguese. — 
Oundha  and  Putt  a  re-taken. — Incursion  of  Iliimbeer  Rao. 
— Ponda  taken. — Murder  of  Khowaus  Klian. — Sivajee 
builds  a  line  of  forts  from  Tattora  to  Panalla — is  confined 
by  Ultiess  at  Satara — projects  a  most  important  expedition* 

The  apparent  inactivity  of  Sivajee,  and  the  peace  between 

the  Beejai)oor  state  and  the  Moghuls,  gave 
hopes  of  a  tranquillity  long  unknown  in 
the  Deccan.  Sivajee,  it  was  supposed,  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  already  aef[uired,  or  sensible  of  his  inability  to  cope 
with  the  imperial  armies,  would  now  abstain  from  depreda- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Moghul 
viceroy  by  presents,  such  as  were  customary  from  those 
who  were  not  altogether  independent  of  his  authority. 
It  was,  indeed,  well  known  that  both  Sultan  Mauzum  and 
Jeswnnt  Sing  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  large  sums  of 
money  from  Sivajee  ;  and  the  report  became  at  last  so 
general,  that  Aurungzebe,  desirous  probably  of  dissolving 
their  connection,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  again  drawing 
Sivajee  into  his  power,  sclit  a  peremptory  order,  threatening 
his  son  with  severe  displeasure  if  he  did  not  apprehend 
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Sivajee,  Portab  Rao  Qt)ozer,  and  several  of  the  principal 
officers.  Before  the  public  order  arrived,  Saltan  Mauzom, 
apprized  of  its  approach,  privately  warned  Pertab  Rao 
Goozur,  who,  accompanied  by  Sivajee's  envoy,  Neerajee 
Ramjee,  fled  with  the  horse  the  same  night,  and  safely 
reached  Poena,  although  pursued  by  a  detachment  sent 
after  them  by  Sultan  Mauzum,  to  save  appearances  with  the 
emperor. 

The  temporizing  measures  for  a  time  adopted  by  Anrung- 
zebe,  having  thus  assumed  a  character  decidedly  hostile^ 
Sivajee  soon  displayed  his  wonted  energy  ;  and  those  who 
had  prognosticated  his  future  insignificance,  or  his  fall, 
were  this  •year  astonished  by  a  career  of  enterprizes^ 
exceeding,  if  possible,  all  he  had  yet  done.  His  first  object 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  important  fortresses 
'  of  Singurh  and  Poorundhur,  which  completely  obstructed 
his  communication  with  Poona  and  Chakun,  and  were 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Rajpoots.  Singurh,  Sivajee  jnstly 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  country  ;  and 
as  the  commandant,  Ooday  Bawn,  was  a  very  celebrated 
soldier,  and  had  a  choice  body  of  men,  it  was  supposed 
impregnable.  This  fancied  security  of  the  garrison,  how- 
ever, had  rendered  them  negligent  ;  and  Sivajee  laid  a 
plan  for  surprising  the  place.  Tannajee  Maloosray,  whom 
ho  consulted  on  the  occasion,  ofiered  to  take  it,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  have  his  younger  brother 
along  with  him,  and  to  choose  1,000  Mawulees  for  tho 
purpose.  None  of  tho  Mawulee  attacks  are  given  so 
consistently  and  distinctly  in  difierent  Mahratta  manu- 
scripts as  the  account  of  this  interesting  and  daring 
enterprizo. 

Singurh  is   situated  on  the  eastern   side  of  the  great 
Syhadree  range,  near  the  point  at  which  the  Poorundhur 
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hills  branch  off  into  the  Deccan  :  with  these  hills  it  only 
communicates  on  the  east  and  west  by  very  high  narrow 
ridges,  while  on  the  south  and  north  it  presents  a  huge 
rugged  mountain,  with  an  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  m'many 
parts  nearly  perpendicular.  After  arriving  at  this  height, 
there  is  an  immense  craggy  precipice  of  black  rock,  up- 
wards of  40  feet  high,  and  similar  to  that  which  has,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  described  as  a  common  feature  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Concan  and  Ghaut-Mahta ; 
surmounting  the  whole  there  is  a  strong  stono  wall  with 
towers.  The  fort  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its  interior 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  exterior 
presents  on  all  sides  the  stupendous  barrier  already 
mentioned ;  so  that,  except  by  the  gates,  entrance  seems 
impossible.  From  the  summit  when,  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  is  seen  to  the  east  the  narrow  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Neera ;  to  the  north  a  groat  plain,  in  the  forepart  of 
which.  Poena,  where  Sivajee  passed  his  youth,  is  a 
conspicuous  object;  and  though,  at  the  period  we  have 
arrived,  only  a  small  town,  it  was  destined  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  vast  empire  he  was  foundmg.  To  the  south 
and  west  appear  boundless  masses  of  rolling  mountains, 
lost  in  the  blue  clouds,  or  mingled  by  distance  with  the 
sky.  In  that  quarter  Ues  Raigurh  ;  from  which  place, 
directed  by  Tannajee  Maloosray,  the  thousand  Mawulees, 
prepared  for  the  attempt  on  Singurh,  set  out  by  different 
paths,  known  only  to  themselves,  which  led  them  to  unite 
near  the  fortress,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Mahratta 
manuscript,  "  on  the  ninth  night  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
moon,  in  the  month  Magh"  (February).  Tannajee 
divided  his  men ;  one-half  remained  at  a  little  distance, 
with  orders  to  advance  if  necessary,  and  the  other  half 
lodged  themselves  undiscovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
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Choosing  a  part  most  difficult  of  access,  as  being  the 
least  liable  to  discovery,  one  of  their  number  mounted  the 
rock,  and  made  fast  a  ladder  of  ropes,  by  which  they 
ascended,  one  by  one,  and  lay  down  as  they  gained  the 
inside,  yScarce  300  had  entered  the  fort,  when  something 
occasiorfled  an  alarm  among  the  garrison  that  attracted 
their  attention  to  the  quarter  by  which  the  Mawulees  were 
ascending.  A  man  advanced  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter.  A  deadly  arrow  from  a  bowman  silently  knswered 
his  enquiries ;  but  a  noise  of  voices  and  a  running  to  arms 
induced  Tannajce  to  push  forward  in  hopes  of  still  surpris- 
ing them.  The  bowmen  plied  their  arrows  in  the  direction 
of  the  voices ;  till  a  blaze  of  blue  lights,  and  a  number  of 
torches  kindled  by  the  garrison,  showed  the  Rajpoots 
armed  or  arming,  and  discovered  their  assailants.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued ;  the  Mawulees,  though  thus 
prematurely  discovered,  and  opposed  by  very  superior 
numbers,  were  gaining  ground,  until  Tannajee  Maloosray 
fell.  They  then  lost  confidence,  and  were  running  to  the 
place  where  they  had  escaladcd,  but  by  that  time  the 
reserve,  led  by  Tannajee' s  brother,  Sooryajee,  had  entered. 
On  learning  what  had  happened,  Sooryajee  rallied  the 
fugitives,  asked  "  who  amongst  them  would  leave  their 
father's  remains  to  be  tossed  into  a  pit  by  Mhars,"*  told 
them  the  ropes  were  destroyed,  and  now  was  their  time  to 
prove  themselves  Sivajee's  Mawulees.  This  address,  their 
loss  of  Tannajee,  the  arrival  of  their  companions,  and  the 

*  The  Mahrattaa  who  fall  in  battle  are  carried  off  by  their  oom- 
panioDs  when  it  is  possible  to  do  bo.  To  leave  a  oommander*s  bodj  to 
indiaoriminate  burial,  without  the  funeral  ritea,  is  considered  base  in  the 
highest  degree.  *'  Father"  is  an  epithet  much  used  by  the  soldiery  of 
India,  both  as  a  term  of  respect,  as  appears  in  thd  text,  and  as  a  cheering 
encouragement.  The  "  chulo,  mira  bap,"  "  come  on,  my  father,"  so 
often  heard  from  officers  of  British  sepoys  in  action,  is  precisely  the 
*' come  on,  my  boys,"  and  "aliens  mes  enfans"  of  the  Koglish  and 
French. 
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presence  of  a  leader,  made  them  turn  with  a  resolution 
which  nothing  could  withstand.  "  Hur,  Hur,  Mahdeo,"* 
their  nsual  cry  on  desperate  onsets,  resounded  as  they 
closed,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in  possession  of  iho 
fort.  Their  total  loss  was  estimated  at  one-third  their 
number,  or  upwards  of  300  killed  or  disabled.  In  tlie 
morning  500  gallant  Bajpoots,  together  with  their  com- 
mander, were  found  dead  or  wounded;  a  few  had 
concealed  themselves,  and  submitted ;  but  several  hundreds 
had  chosen  the  desperate  alternative  of  venturing  over 
the  rock,  and  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  attempt. 

The  preconcerted  signal  of  success  was  setting  on  fire  a 
thatched  house  in  the  fort,  a  joyful  intimation  to  Sivajee  : 
but  when  he  heard  that  Tannajee  Maloosray  was  killed, 
he  was  deeply  concerned,  and  afterwards,  on  being 
congratulated,  mournfully  replied,  in  allusion  to  the  name 
he  had  given  the  fort,  ''  The  den  is  taken  but  the  lion  is 
slain;  we  have  gained  a  fort,  but,  alas  I  I  have  lost 
Tannajee  Maloosray !" 

Sivajee,  though  he  seldom  bestowed  pecuniary  gifts  on 
die  Mawulees,  on  this  occasion  gave  every  private  soldier 
a  silver  bracelet,  or  bangle,  and  proportionate  rewards 
to  the  oflScers.     Sooryajee  was  appointed  to  the  command 

of  the  fort,   and    afterwards  assisted   in 
taking  Poonmdhur,  which  was  escaladed 
one  month  after  tlie  capture  of  Singurh,  and  fell  with 
little  resistance. 

The  fort  of  Maholy  in  the  Concan  was  not  such  an 
easy  conquest  as  Poorundhur.  More  Punt  was  repulsed 
with  the  reported  lossf  of  1,000  men ;  but  the  siege  was 
continued  with  spirit,  and   the  garrison  in  hopes  of  being 

*  Namee  of  Vishnoo  and  Mahdeo. 

t  fiDgliflh  BccordH,  Bombay  to  b$urat)  March  21st,  1670. 
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relieved  from  Joonere,  made  a  resolate  defence,  beat  off  a 
second  assault,  and  held  out  for  two  months  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  fort  surrendered.  Kumalla  was  like- 
wise besieged  and  taken,*  and  the  whole  province  of 
Kallian  recovered  by  the  end  of  June.f  Loghur  was  also 
surprised  and  taken  ;  but  an  attempt  on  Sewneree  fSuled.l 
Sivajee  in  person  superintended  the  siege  of  Jinjeera. 
Every  year  since  1661  he  had  erected  batteries  against  it, 
and  he  now  put  forth  his  whole  strength  in  hopes  of  reduc- 
ing it  before  the  fair  season,  ^  Nor  was  force  the  only 
means  employed ;  promises  of  every  kind  were  resorted  to, 
and  Futih  Khan,  though  he  at  first  indignantly  rejected 
every  inducement,  at  last  began  to  entertain  thoughts  qF 
accepting  Sivajee's  protection,  and  surrendering.  There 
were,  however,  three  Abyssinians  under  him,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  particularly  obnoxious  to  Sivajee  ; 
they  were  also  bigoted  Mussalmans,  detested  the  Mahratta 
name,  and  being  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  in  case 
Futih  Khan  should  submit,  they  determined  to  prevent 
such  a  measure  at  all  hazards.  To  this  end  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  among  their  comitrymen,  and,  having  obtained 
their  sufirage,  Futih  Khan  was  placed  in  confinement, 
and,  greatly  to  Sivajee's  disappointment,  they  oontinuod 
the  defence  of  tlie  place.  They  afterwards  applied  to  the 
Moghul  governor  of  Surat,  offering  if  duly  supported,  to 
hold  their  jagheer  and  the  Beejapoor  fleet  under  the 
imperial  authority.  The  names  of  these  three  Abyssinians 
were    Seedee    Sumbhole,    Seedee    Yakoot,    and   Seedee 

• 

*  The  Mahratta  MSS.  afihmi  no  partioulars  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  approaches  were  carried  on  in  these  sieges.  The  Bombay  ReoordS) 
in  mentioning  the  siege  of  Kurnalla,  say — *'  They  advance  by  throwing 
up  breastworks  of  earth  and  boards  which  they  carry  before  them." 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  English  Records. 

t  Maliratta  MSiS.»  and  Scott's  Deccan. 
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Khyroo.  The  two  last  gave  up  their  pretensions  in  favour 
of  Seedee  Sumbhole.  Tlieir  proposals  wore  accepted  bj 
the  governor  of  Surat^  and  the  terms  confirmed  bj 
Aunmgzebe,  who  changed  the  title  of  the  principal  Seedee 
from  Wmceer  to  Yakoot  Khan.*  N. 

The  rains,  had  scarcely  subsided  when  Sivajee  appeared 

at  the  gates  of  Surat  at  the  head  of  15,000 
men.  It  so  happened  that  tlie  governor  of 
Sarat  had  died  suddenly  during  the  preceding  month  ;  and 
a  considerable  garrison  which  had  been  before  thrown  into 
the  town 9  in  consequence  ofa  report  of  Sivajee's  intention 
to  plunder  it,  were  by  accident  or  design,  withdrawn  by 
Jeswunt  Sing  or  the  prince.  In  this  unprotected  state, 
with  only  a  few  hundred  men  in  the  castle,  the  city  was 
leisurely  pillaged  for  three  days. y  The  English,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  defended  thems^ves  successfully,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Strcingham  Masters,  one  of  their  factors, 
aad  killed  many  of  the  Mahrattas^^  The  Dutch  factory  being 
in  a  retired  quarter  was  not  molested  ;  but  the  French^ 
porchased  an  ignominious  neutrality,  by  permitting  Sivajee's 
troops  to  pass  through  their  factory  to  attack  an  unfortunate 
Tartar  prince,  f  who  was  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  whose  property  became  part  of  Sivajee's 
boasted  spoils  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  third  day,  Sivajee,  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
genoe  from  Burhanpoor,  suddenly  withdrew  his  army  ^ 
and  having  leil  a  letter  for  the  inhabitants,  demanding  a 
tribute  of  12  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  as  the  price  of  exemp- 

*  This  Acoonnt  of  the'  reyolution  at  Jinjeera  is  on  the  authority  of 
Khafee  Khan,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  date  of  the  transfer  of 
the  fleet  to  the  Moghuls.  Their  previous  dependence  on  Beejapoor  had 
long  been  nominal. 

t  The  English  factors  call  him  "  the  late  king  of  Kascar,  deposed  bj 
hia  own  son.'*  Sivaje^  say  they,  found  in  his  quarters  a  vast  treasure 
in  gold,  silyer,  and  plate,  a  gold  bed,  and  other  rich  furniture. 
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tion  from  fatiire  pillage,  he  returned  towards  his 
territory  by  the  great  road  of  Salheir.  >^e  had  passed 
Kunchin  Mnnchin,  near  Chandore,  when  he  was'dosely 
pursued  by  a  detachment  of  5,000  cavalry,  under  Daood 
Khan,  a  Moghul  officer,  whose  approach  occasioned  no 
alarm  ;  but  Sivajee  soon  perceived  that  a  larger  body  had 
got  between  him  and  the  great  pass  near  Nassuck,  by 
which  he  intended  to  re-enter  the  Concan.  He  therefore 
broke  his  army  into  four  or  five  divisions  in  order  to  dis- 
tract the  enemy.  A  party  from  one  of  these  divisions 
began  to  skirmish  with  the  larger  body ;  two  of  them 
threatened  to  charge  it ;  whilst  one  division,  to  whom  the 
treasure  was  intrusted,  passed  tlie  enemy,  pushed  on 
towards  the  Ghaut,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  into 
the  Concan.  Sivajee  would  have  avoicj^n  action  had  he 
been  sure  of  saving  his  booty,  but  he  was  obliged  to  move 
slowly  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  division  in  charge  of  it. 
In  the  meantime  Daood  Khan  came  up,  when  Sivajee 
wheeled  about,  attacked,  and  drove  him  back  ;  after  which^ 
having  left  a  party  to  defend  his  rear,  he  moved  on  to  the 
large  body.  Finding  them  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  a 
tank,  he  instantly  charged  them,  which,  being  unexpected, 
the  whole  were  nut  to  the  route,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  a 
body  of  Mahrattas,  commanded  by  the  widow  of  the  Desh- 
mookh  of  Mahoor,  whom  ho  took  prisoner,  treated  her  with 
great  respect,  and  sent  her  home  with  valuable  presents/^ 
On  Sivajee's  return,  he  made  great  preparations,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Ten  thousand  horse  under  Pertab  Rao 
Groozur,  and  20,000  foot  commanded  by  the  Peishwa, 
marched  for  the  northward,  whilst  a  fleet  of  160  vessels 
passed  Bombay,  intended,  as  was  supposed,  to  co-operate 
in  an  attack  on  Baroach  ;  but  if  such  was  tlic  intention,  it 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 


s:*. 
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appears  to  have  been  abandoned-  in  favour  of  more  exten- 
sive operations.  The  fleet  was*  recalled,  and  they  returned 
to  Dabul  with  a  large  Portuguese  ship*  which  they  ffaad 
captured  off  Damarm.  The  Portuguese,  onsthe  other  hand, 
took  12  of  Sivajee-^s  vessels,  and  carried  them^initaBassein.* 
Pertab  Bao  Gt)02ur  was  ordered  to-  make  am  incursion 

into*  Candeish^  then  a  very  rich  and  popu- 
lous province,  which  Sivajee,  judging  from 
his  late  victory,  justly  supposed  would  be  found  unpro- 
tected. Pertab  Bao  levied  contributions,  and  plundered 
several  large  towns,  particularly  Kurinja ;  but  the  most 
memorable  circumstance  of  this  expedition  was  the  exac- 
tion of  a  writing  fi*om  the  village  authorities  on  his  route^ 
in  wfanch  ihey  promised  ta  pay  to  Sivajee,  or  his  officers^ 
one-fourth  of  the  yearly  revenue  due  to  government. 
Beguiar  receipts  were  promisod  on  the  part  of  Sivajee, 
which  should  not  only  exempt  them  from  pillage,  but 
ensure  them  protection,  f  Hence  we  may  date  the  first 
imposition  of  Mahratta  cliooth  on  a  province  immediately 
aubject  to  the  Moghuls. 

More  Punt,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  took  several  forts, 

amongst   which   Oundha   and    Putta   are 
*       '    particularly  mentioned,  an^l  the  important 
fortreaB  of  Salbeir. 

During  these  extraordinary  successes  of  Sivajee,  the 
inactivity  of  the  Moghuls  is  chiefly  to-  be  ascribed  to  their 
want  of  troops.     Whilst  the  Peisbwa  was  besieging  Maholy^ 

*  English  Records,  partly  confirmed  by  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  Mfthnitta  MSS.,  and  RDglish  Records.  The  Sunit  factors  parti- 
oalftrly  notice  this  incursion  which  they  suppose  was  headed  by  Serajeo 
in  pOTion.  They  mention  his  having  exacted  the  promise  of  chouth,  and 
ttukt  he  **  very  HPverely  phindered  Kurinja,  and  carried  away  all  the  chief 
men,  except  such  as  escaped  in  women's  clothes.''  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  Moghul.^;  knew  by  experience  that  part  of  Sivaj6e*ft 
TegolaiiODA  regarding  protection  to  female*. 
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there  was  a  considerable  force  at  Joonere^  iand  5,000  spare 
troops  at  Surat ;  but  Sivajee  could,  at  that  time,  collect 
at  least  40,000  men  to  dispute  their  advanoe,  at  intercept 
their  retreat.  A  deficiency  of  force,  however,  on  the  pari 
of  the  Moghuls,  was  not  the  only  cause  which  operated  in 
Sivajee's  favour.  Common  report  represented  Saltan 
Mauzum  as  in  league  with  him  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  a 
good  understanding  did  exist  between  them.  Jeswunt 
Sing  was  certainly  no  enemy  to  Sivajee  ;  at  his  recom- 
mendation frequent  applications  were  made  for  reinforce- 
ments, which  he  well  knew  Aurungzebe  was  too  jealona  to 
grant  There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  no  satis-* 
factory  evidence  of  Saltan  Mauzum's  intended  rebellicHi  ; 
but  in  desiring  reinforcements,  and  in  not  doing  his  utmost 
against  Sivajee,  he  may  have  been  influenced  fay  the 
natural  desire  of  all  the  sons  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  to 
strengthen  their  own  party,  as  at  the  death  of  their  &ther 
they  had  no  alternative  between  them  and  the  grave, 
excepting  a  prison  or  a  throne.  The  same  reason  maj 
have  made  him  regard  the  increasing  depredati<ms  of 
Sivajee  without  regret,  as  they  afforded  a  pretext  for  enlist- 
ing followers,  and  a  prospect  of  compelling  Aurungzebe  to 
accede  to  his  views.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointecL 
Jeswunt  Sing  was  recalled,  and  40,000  men  were  sent  into 
the  Deccan  under  the  command  of  Mohabet  Khan,  who 
was  so  completely  independent  of  Sultan  Mauzum  that  he 
scarcely  allowed  1,000  horse  to  remain  with  the  prince  at 
Aurungabad. 

Mohabet  Khan  commenced  operations  against  Sivajee 
by  endeavouring  to  reduce  his  forts  ;  but,  at  the  setting  in 
of  the  rains,  he  had  only  retaken  Oundha  and  Putta,  when 
he  withdrew  to  cantonments,  and  the  ensuing  season  was 
considerably  advanced   before  his  army  appeared  in  the 
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field.*  At  length,  one-half  of  the  force  under  Dilere  Khan 
attacked  Chakun,  and  the  other  half  laid  siege  to  8alheir. 
SivajeCy  sensible  of  tlie  great  importance  of  the  latter  fort, 
determined  on  making  an  effort  to  save  it.     The  garrison, 

from  some  cause  not  clearly  explained, 
had  not  been  able  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
store  of  provisions,  and  2,000  of  Sivajee's  best  horse,  stationed 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  a  body 
of  Patans— circumstances  which  rendered  speedy  succour 
esaential.f  On  this  service  Moro  Punt  and  Pertab  Rao 
(joozur  were  both  detached  with  20,000  horse,  and  ordered 
ia  give  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Moghul  general}  heard  of 
their  approach,  he  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  force  to 
oppose  them  under  an  officer  named  Iklilas  Khan.  Pertab 
fiao,  who  commanded  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas,  seeing 
Ikhlas  Khan  eager  to  attack  him,  waited  his  approach, 
drew  him  on  to  charge,  fled  before  him,  until  the  Moghnl 
troops  were  broken,  when  turning  around,  supported  by 
Moro  Punt,  he  gave  them  a  signal  defeat.  The  Moghuls 
reooTerod  their  order  and  rallied  to  the  last ;  but  they  were 
charged,  broken,  and  routed  with  prodigious  slaughter ; 
82  offioers  of  note  were  killed,  and  several  of  the  principal 
commanders  -wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  Mahrattas 
lost  Sor  Rao  Kakray,§  a  commander  of  5,000,  and  had 
upwards  of  500  killed  and  wounded. 

This  victory  was  the  most  complete  ever  achieved  by 

*  Mahrmtta  MSS.,  partly  ooafirmed  by  Eoglish  Reoordi. 
t  Mabratta  MSS. 

X  I  oonolude  that  Mobabet  Khan  was  the  general  who  sent  Ikhlas 
Khan  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
Mahimtta  manuscript,  which  mentions  that  he  was  detached  by  DUere 
Khai. 

$  Sur  Rao  Kakray  was  one  of  Sivajee's  earliest  followers;  he  was 
originally  a  leader  of  Mawulees,  and  partjoularly  diBlioguibhed  himself 
at  tho  attack  on  Jowlee  and  escalade  of  Bohira. 
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Bivajee's  troops,  in  a  fair  fought  action  with  the  Moghnh, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  renown  of  the  Mahrattas* 
Its  immediate  consequence  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
siege  of  Salheir,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Aurungabad.  Sivajee  treated  the  prisoners  of  rank,  who 
were  sent  to  Baigurh,  with  distinction^  and,  when  their 
wounds  were  healed,  he  dismissed  them  in  an  honourable 
manner.*  Such  prisoners  as  choose  to  remain  were 
admitted  into  liis  service  ;  and  deserters,  both  from  the 
Beejapoor  and  the  Moghul  armies,  began  to  join  the 
Mahratta  standard  in  considerable  nnmberswf 

During  the  rains  Sivajee  possessed  himself  of  several 
places  in  the  northern  Concan,  which  had  belonged  to 
Koolee  rajas,  or  petty  polygars,  whom  he  compelled  to  join 
him.  As  he  was  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
threatening  to  drive  them  from  the  coast,  unless  they  paid 
him  tribute,  it  was  expected,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Koolee 
poasessions,  that  he  would  attack  the  forts  of  Damaun  and 
Bassein.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  Sivajee's 
troops  to  surprise  the  small  fort  of  Gorabunder,  on  the 
island  of  Salsette,  then  in  possession  of  the  Portagaese  ; 
but  they  were  repulsed.  The  English  at  Bombay  were  so 
much  alarmed  at  this  near  approach  to  their  settlement^ 
that  they  began  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  and 
became  solicitous  to  conclude  some  treaty  with  SivajeSi 
which  should  have  for  its  object  indemnification  for  past 
losses  and  reciprocal  advantages  hereafter.  Hitherto  the 
English  had  not  suffered  materially    by  the  ravages  of 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  partly  oonfirmed  by  Scott's  Doooan  and  Boglisk 
Becords. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Eaglish  Reoords.  The  Btaodard  of  SivaJM,  of 
the  national  flag  of  the  Mahratta^  is  called  the  Bhttgwa  Jenda.  U  is 
■wallow-tailed,  of  a  deep  oraage  colour,  and  particularly  emblematio  of 
the  followers  of  Mahdeo, 
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Sivajee  ;  and  at  Bombay,  even  when  he  was  attacking  the 
factoiy  at  Snrat,  an  interchange  of  civilities  used  to  take 
place ;  tke  reason  of  which  was  that  the  island  of  Bombay 
was  dependent  on  the  continent  for  grain  and  firewood, 
and  Sivajee's  coast  would  have  been  greatly  exposed  had 
the  English  suffered  the  Moghuls  to  pass  tlirough  their 
harbonr  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him.  Ever  since 
the  plunder  of  Rajapoor  in  January  1661,  the  English 
bad  been  petitioning  Sivajee  for  indemnification.  They 
estimated  their  loss  at  upwards  of  10,000  pagodas  ;  and 
Bivajee  continued  to  assure  them  that,  if  they  would  assist 
him  against  Jinjeera,  or  even  re-establish  their  factory, 
he  would  make  good  the  injury.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  themselves  neutral, — that  they  were 
mere  merchants,  who  never  took  up  arms  except  to  defend 
their  property,  and  tliat,  before  they  could  return  to 
Bajapoor,  they  required  security  for  Uie  fulfilment  of  his 
piomises.* 

In  tlie  meantime  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Moghul  provinces.  Both  Mohabct  Khan  and 
Saltan  Manzum  were  recalled,  and  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur,! 
governor  of  Guzerat,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 
Khan  Jehan,  under  a  supposition  that  his  force  was  not 
adequate  to  offensive  operations,  adopted  a  scheme  of 
blooking  up  the  Ghauts  to  prevent  Mahratta  incursion, 
and  defend  the  passes  left  open  with  artillery  ;  but  this 
plan  was  disapproved  by  Dilere  Khan  his  socond-m-com- 
mand.  That  officer  had  been  successful  in  his  attat»,k  on 
Chakun  the  preceding  season  ;  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  a 
defensive  system,  and  recommended  a  vigorous  attack  on 

*  English  Records,  confirmed  by  Mahratta  MS9. 

t  He  was  then  Buhadur  Khan.  Ho  got  his  title  of  Khan  Jehan 
Bahadur  afterwards,  but,  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  name,  I  havo 
at  oooe  adopted  that  by  which  he  is  best  Iidowd. 
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the  principal  forts  with  the  force  at  their  dispbsal,  however 
inadequate.  But  his  arguments  had  no  efiect  on  the  new 
viceroy  ;  and  the  Mahratta  horse,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  instead  of  entering  Candeish  by  the  passes  where 
Khan  Jehan  posted  himself,  appeared  in  different  parties 
about  Aurungabad  and  Alimednugur.*  The  viceroy  went 
in  pursuit  of  them  in  various  directions,  but  without  sucoess, 
and  at  last  cantoned,  for  tlio  rains,  at  Pairgaom  on  the 
Beema,  where  he  erected  a  fortification,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Buhadurgurh.f 

Whilst  the  Khan  was  thus  employed,  Sivajee  undertook 
a  secret  expedition  to  Golcondah,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
exacted  a  contribution  to  a  large  amount,!  and  safely 
conveyed  the  money  to  Baigurh.  On  the  march,  or  imme^ 
diately  after  his  return,  ho  let  loose  the  greater  part  of  hia 
cavalry  on  the  Moghul  territory,  levying  contributioiis 
from  towns,  and  plundering  the  smaller  villages*  In  the 
details  of  this  predatory  warfare  both  the  Mahrattas  and 
Moghuls  claim  advantages  ;  if  the  former  fled,  they  gene- 
rally brought  off  their  booty — an  object  which  the  hone- 
men  were  taught  to  regard  as  tlie  most  substantial  honor. 

During  Sivajee's  absence  at  Golcondah,  his  towns  and 
villages  on  the  coast  had  sustained  great  damage  by  a 
descent  from  the  combined  fleets  from  Surat  and  Jinjeera.§ 
The  batteries  at  Dhunda  Rajopoor  were  also  stormed  and 
destroyed,  and  Bagoo  BuUal,  who  commanded  them,  was 
killed.  II 

*  Soott'a  Decoan,  English  Reoords,  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  It  does  not  retain  this  name,  but  it  continued  for  upwards  of  40 
years  one  of  the  principal  dep5ts  of  the  Moghal  army. 

t  Wilks,  Orme,  Mahratta  MSS. 

§  English  Records,  Mahratta  MSS< 

II  Mahratta  MSS.    This  Ragoo  Ballal  was   the  same  person  wli^ 
murdered  the  raja  of  Jowlee. 
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But  the  loss  thus  sustained  was  compensated  by  his  visit 
to  Gtolcondah ;  and  the  successful  campaign  of  the  ensuing 
year  greatly  increased  his  power  and  resources. 

On  the  15th  of  December  1672,  the  Sultan  of  Beejapoor 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  brought  on  by  excess  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  although  he  lingered  several  days,  during  which 
he  made  some  arrangements  respecting  the  regency,  he 
never  arose  from  his  bed. 

His  son.  Sultan  Sikundur,  was  then  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Ali  Adil  Shah  had  no  other  son,  and  only  one 
daughter,  Padshah  Beebee.  Abdool  Mohummud,  the  prime 
minister,  was  of  a  respectable  private  character,  but  shrunk 
from  the  task  which  his  situation  imposed.  The  other  prin- 
cipal persons  at  the  Beejapoor  court  were  Khowaus  Khan, 
Abdool  Khureem  Bahlole  Khan,"^  and  Muzufiir  Khan. 

These  three,  with  their  dependents  and  attendants,  were 
more  intent  on  strengthening  their  own  factions,  than  on 
divising  measures  for  the  public  advantage.  AIkIooJ 
Mohummud  has  the  credit  of  being  exempted  from  this 
censure ;  but  he  was  destitute  of  that  firmness  which  is 
necessary  to  overawe  the  factious,  and  maintain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  men's  minds,  in  times  of  civil  discord.  In  tlio 
present  instance,  certainly  no  situation  could  be  less 
enviable;  faction  agitated  the  miserable  remains  of  a 
fallen  state,  whilst  Sivajee  on  one  side,  and  the  Moghuls 
on  the  other,  threatened  its  annihilation. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Abdool  Mohummud  recommended 


*  In  Firer's  Travels,  in  the  Rnjj^lUh  Record?,  and  in  Maliratta  MSS., 
heiioalled  Bahlole  or  Bullal  Khao,  and  iu  Persian  writings,  by  his 
proper  name,  Abdool  Khureem  Bahlole  Khan,  or  simply  Abdool 
Khureem.  He  was  the  son  of  Bahlole  Khan,  an  Afghan,  originally  a 
follower  of  the  famous  Khan  Jehan  Loili,  and  afterwards,  as  alrearly 
mentioned,  a  general  under  the  Nizam  Shahoe  state,  lie  came  over  to 
the  service  of  Beejapoor  after  Futih  Khan  had  murdered  his  sovereign, 
HortiM  Nixam  Shah  II. 

28 
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the  KhowauB  Khan  should  be  appointed  regent,  and  that 
he  himself,  with  the  two  principal  nobles  who  remained , 
sliould  each  bo  sent  to  command  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Kulburga,  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Moghul 
territory,  ho  reserved  for  himself ;  Abdool  Khnreem  to 
have  Morich,  Panalla,  Dharwar,  Soonda,  Bednorc,  and 
the  Coucan ;  and  Muzuffir  Khan  to  have  charge  of  the 
rest  of  the  Carnatic.  The  king,  although  exceedingly 
averse  to  this  arrangement,  was  compelled  to  adopt  it,  and 
Khowaus  Khan  was  sent  for  to  his  bed-side,  to  receive 
charge  of  his  son  and  his  last  injunctions,  as  recommended 
by  the  minister.  Khowaus  Khan  accejited  their  regency, 
and  promised  to  fulfil  the  instructions  ;  but  after  the  king's 
death,  when  he  had  established  his  power,  he  postponed 
sending  Abdool  Khureem  and  Abdool  Mohummud  to  their 
governments,  lest  they  should  make  their  own  terms  with 
the  Moghuls  ;  but  he  despatched  Muzuffir  Khan  to  the 
Carnatic.  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  others  by 
giving  Abdool  Khureem  command  of  the  troops,  and  by 
treating  Abdool  Mohummud  with  every  mark  of  outward 
respect.  Each  party  had  Bramin  dependents,  who  not 
only  fomented  the  disputes  of  their  masters,  but,  through 
their  Hindoo  connections,  Sivajee  had  minute  information 
of  all  that  passed ;  and  as  his  compact  with  Abdool 
Mohummud  ceased  with  the  death  of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  he 
instantly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  distractions 
which  prevailed  at  Bccjapoor.* 
N  '  ^ ""  In  the  month  of  March  1673,  he  secretly  assembled  a 
"K  large  force  at  Vishalgurh.     A  detachment 

I  •  •        •         from    this    body    surprised    and     retook 

i     Panalla  ;  but  the  main  object  was  an  attack  on  the  rich 
mercantile    town    of    Hooblee.      The   command   of  the 

*  Becjapoor  MISS. 
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expedition  was  intrusted  to  Annajee  Dutto  ;  and  the  booty 
acquired  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  before  taken  by 
the  Mahrattas.  The  account  given  of  the  plunder  in  their 
manuscripts  is  incredible  ;  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  very  considerable.  Merchants  of  all  nations 
were  pillaged  ;  and  the  Beojapoor  troops  stationed  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  completed  what  the  Mahrattas  had 
ileft^  The  Enghsh  factory  shared  in  the  general  niisfor- 
jftBTles.*  Mr.  Aungier,  the  deputy  governor  at  Bombay, 
frequently  endea^ured  >to  obtain  indemnificatiou,  both  for 
the  losses  at  Hooblee  and  Rajapoor,  and  took  judicious 
opportunities  of  pressing  the  demands.  Sivajce  persisted" 
in  declaring  that  his  troops  had  not  molested  the  English 
at  Hooblee ;  and,  being  still  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their 
assistance  against  the  Surat  and  Jinjeera  fleets,  ho 
continued  to  express  his  desire  for  a  treaty,  aTi<l  to  hold 
out  expectations  of  granting  reimbursement  for  the  losses 
at  Bajapoor.  .Mr.  Aungier  was  also  frequently  solicited  ibr 
assistance  by  the  opposite  party,  particularly  by  tluj  Seedee  : 
but  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  ;  and  several  circuni- 
stances  occurred  which  gave  boUi  iho  one  and  the 
other  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Aungicr's  judgment  and 
firoiness.t 

Sivajce  pressed  the  war  with  Bcejapoor,  and,  anxious  to 
possess  hhnself  of  the  whole  coast,  he  sent  his  fleet  t(»  take 
possession  of  Carwar,  Ankola,  and  various  otlicr  plaees ; 
•wliilst  he  excited  the  deshmookhs  to  rebel,  and  drive  out 
the  Mahomedan  thannas.  The  Hana  of  Be(hu)re,  alarmed 
by  the  plunder  of  Hooblee,  early  solicited  j)roteelion, 
agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  i)ermltted  a  wukeel 
from  Sivajee  to  reside  at  his  capital.  J 

*  They  lost  7,S94  pagodas. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  Orme,  and  English  Becords.  |  Mabratta  MSS. 
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As  Sivajee  was  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  war  on 
Beejapoor  without  interruption,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate Khan  Jehan  bj  again  feigning  a  desire  to  be  received 
under  the  imperial  protection,  through  the  Khan's  media- 
tion. The  viceroy  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  deceived  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  officer,  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  Decean,  became  subservient  to  Sivajee^s 
views,  on  condition  of  his  refraining  from  pillage  in  the 
Moghul  territory. 

In  the  month  of  May  a  detachment  of  Hawulees 
surprised  Purlee ;  but  its  capture  having  put  the  garrisons 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  alert,  Satara,  a  fort  that  had 
always  been  kept  in  good  order  by  the  Beejapoor  govern- 
ment, which  was  next  invested,  sustained  a  siege  for 
several  months,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the  beginning  of 
September.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fort  had  been  long 
used  as  a  state  prison,  anterior,  perhaps,  to  the  Edil 
Bhahee  dynasty.  Sivajee  little  contemplated  its  being 
made  appUcable  to  a  similar  purpose  for  the  persons  of  his 
descendants.* 

The  forts  of  Chundan,  Wundun,  Pandoogurh,  Nand- 
gheerce,  and  Tattora,  all  fell  into  his  hands  before  the  fair 
season. 

The  loss  of  Panalla,  the  sack  of  Hooblee,  the  insurrections 
about  Carwar,  and  the  capture  of  all  these  forts,  obliged 
Khowaus  Klian  to  detach  Abdool  Klmreem  with  an  army 
to  the  westward.  Abdool  Khureem  regained  possession  of 
the  open  country  about  Panalla  ;  but  Pertab  Rao  Gt>ozur, 
having  been  sent  off  by  Sivajee,  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beejapoor,  where  he  plundered  with  impmiity. 
These  depredations  induced  the  regent  to  recall  Abdool 
Khureem,  but  Pertab  Rao  intercepted  him  between  Merich 

*  Logorh  was  the  state  prison  of  Ahmedntigar. 
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and  Beejapoor,  and  both  parties  commenced  skirmishing. 
As  Pertab  Bao  outnumbered  the  army  of  Beejapoor,  by 
t  •  threatening  a  general  attack  on  one  side,  and  cutting  off 
foragers  and  stragglers  with  a  part  of  his  troops  on  the  other, 
he  so  harassed  them  that  Abdool  Khureem  applied  for  an 
armistice,  and  was  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  Beeja- 
poon  The  terms  on  which  this  truce  was  granted  are  not 
known,  but  Sivajee  was  greatly  displeased ;  and  to  add  to 
his  mortification,  Pertab  Bao,  on  being  severely  censured, 
made  a  very  distant  excursion  into  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut, 
contrary  to  Sivajee's  intention,  who  had  priviously  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Ponda,  which  lay  between  hil^  territory 
and  his  late  acquisitions  to  the  southward.* 

Abdool  Khureem,  conceiving  that  an  opportunity  thus 
presented  itself  of  retaking  Panalla,  a  great  effort  was  made 
at  Beejapoor  to  recruit  the  army.  The  intention  was  early 
imparted  to  Sivajee,  but  he  was  prevented,  by  the  absence 
of  Pertab  Bao  Groozur,  from  making  a  corresponcUng 
exertion  to  prevent  the  design,  without  subjecting  his  own 
plans  to  great  derangement. 
In  the  month  of  February,  preparations  being  completed, 

Abdool  Khureem  marched  with  a  large 
force  towards  PanaUa.t  He  had  already 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  when  Pertab 
Bao,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  horse,  at  last  made 
his  appearance.  Sivajee  instantly  sent  him  word  that  he 
was  greatly  displeased  by  his  conduct,  and  desired  that  he 
would  ^^never  come  into  his  presence  until  he  had  plunder- 
ed the  army  of  Beejapoor."  This  message  was  conveyed 
to  Pertab  Bao  when  about  to  commence  to  attack.  Stung 
with  the  reproach,  he  departed  from  his  usual  method,  and 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  t  Beejapoor  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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at  once  closed  with  the  enemy.*     In  a  rash  charge,  on  a 
compact  body  of  the  Beejapoor  troops,  he  was  cut  down 
with  many  of  his  men,  and  the  main  body  of  his  array 
completely  routed.     Abdool  Khureem  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter,  until  the  fugitives  found  shelter  under  the 
guns  of  Panalla.     But,  whilst  this  took  place  in  the  main 
body,  one  party  of  Mahrattas  under  Hussajee  Mohitey,  a 
commander  of  5,000  horse,  had  not  been  engaged.     They 
came  up  when  the  Beejapoor  troops  were  dispersed  in  the 
careless  ardour  of  pursuit,  and,  falling  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly, completely  changed  the  issue  of  the  contest.     No  troops 
are  so  soon  rallied  as  Mahrattas  on  the  slightest  turn  of 
fortune    in    their    favour.     The    fugitives     became     the 
pursuers  ;  victory  succeeded  defeat,  and  Abdool  Khureem 
was  again  compelled  to  retire  with  disgrace  to  Beejapoor.f 
In  the  division  of  Hussajee  Mohitey,  two  officers  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  ;   they   were  promoted   in  con- 
sequence,  and  their  names,   Suntajee   Ghorepuray    and 
Dhunnajeo  Jadow,  afterwards   became  reno>vned  in  the 
annals  of  Maharashtra.     Sivajce  greatly  extolled  the  con- 
duct of  Hussajee  Mohitey,  and  appointed  him  sumobut, 
with  the  title  of  Humbeer  Riio.J     The  services  of  Pertab 
Rao  Goozur  were  not  forgotten ;  Sivajee  mourned  his  loss, 
made  handsome  provision  for  his  relations  and  dependents, 
and  married  his  younger  son,  Raja  Ram,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  deceased.     Pertab  Rao's  death  was  followed  by  that 
of  Abajoe  Sonedeo ;   Sivajce  had  declared  that  no   office 
should  be  hereditary  in  a  family  imfit  for  the  employment ; 
but  Ramchundur  Punt,  the  son  of  Abajee,  being  qualified 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  f  Mabratta  and  Beejapoor  MSS. 

i  As  the  reader  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  former  name,  I  shaU 
continue  to  use  his  title  of  Humbeer  Bao,  as  that  by  which  he  is  fi^nerally 
known  in  the  Mahratta  oountrv. 


*• 
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to  fill  tlie  vacant  situation,  he  was  appointed  Muzzimdar. 

The  siege  of  Ponda  continued  until  the  setting  in  of  the 
monsoon,  when  it  was  raised.  Sivajee  had  purchased  a 
supply  of  artillery  from  the  French  at  Surat ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  effect  a  breach.  Tlie  whole  of  tho  horse, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  scarcity  above  tho  Ghauts,  can- 
toned this  season  at  Chiploon.* 

Sivajee,  who  liad  long  struck  coins,  and  styled  liimself 
raja  and  maharaja,  was  at  this  time  consulting  many 
learned  Bramins  on  tho  propriety  of  declaring  his  indepen- 
dence, assuming  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  establisliing  an 
era  from  the  day  of  his  ascending  the  throne.  A  celebrated 
Shastree  of  Benares,  named  Gaga  Bhutt,  who  arrived  at 
Baigurh,  and  of  whoso  coming  Sivajee  pretended  to  have 
an  intimation  from  Bhowanee,  was  appointed  to  conduct 
inaaguration.  Afler  many  solemn  rites,  and  every  observ- 
ance of  the  Shasters  which  could  make  tlie  ceremony 
reverenced  by  Hindoos,  Sivajee,  at  a  propitious  moment, 
was  enthroned  at  Raigurh  on  the  6th  June.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  on  the  deatli  of  his  mother,  Jeojee  Bye, 
Sivajee  was  a  second  time  placed  on  the  throne,  but  the 
date  of  the  abishik,  or  era,  commences  from  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  moon's  increase  in  Jcsht,  or  June,  according  to 
the  previous  installation.  The  first  ceremony  was  partly 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Henry  Oxenden,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Bombay  on  a  mission  to  Sivajee,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  tlie  long-pending  treaty.  The  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  by  a  native  agent  on  the  6tli  April. 
The  treaty  consisted  of  20  articles,  the  substance  of  which 
the  Mahrattas  have  preserved  under  four  heads  : — First, 
indemnification  for  tho  losses  at  liajapoor,  with  permission 
to  establish   factories   at    Rajapoor,    Dabul,    Choule,  and 

*^  Mahraita  MiSb. 
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Kallian ;  and  to  trade  all  over  Sivajee's  territoiyy  buying 
and  selling  at  their  own  prices,  without  being  liable  to  the 
imposition  of  fixed  rates  :  second,  they  were  only  to  pay 
an  import  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  third,  coins 
were  to  pass  reciprocally  :  and  fourth,  wrecks  were  to  be 
restored.  The  mode  of  settling  the  indemnification,  which 
was  dictated  by  Sivajee,  shows  his  idea  of  the  principles  of 
trade ;  but  it  is  particularly  characteristic  of  a  Mahratta 
agreement  not  only  in  its  intricacy,  but  in  the  evasion  of 
any  direct  money  payment.  Sivajee  was  to  allow  the 
English  10,000  pagodas  ;  that  is,  the  English  agreed  to 
purchase  5,000  pagodas  worth  of  goods  from  Sivajee  for 
three,  years,  they  paying  him  half  the  value,  so  that  they 
would  then  recover  7,500  pagodas ;  and,  for  the  balance  of 
2,500  pagodas,  he  granted  to  the  factory,  when  it  should 
bo  re-established  at  Rajapoor,  an  exemption  from  customs 
until  it  amounted  to  an  equivalent.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Sivajee  was  brought  to  consent  to  those 
articles  which  regarded  the  wrecks  and  the  coin.  He 
observed  that  the  crews  of  ships  should  bo  assisted  and 
protected ;  but  the  wrecks  being  long  considered  the 
inherent  property  of  the  king  of  the  country,  he  oould  not 
relinquish  the  right;  and  that,  with  respect  to  English 
coin,  it  should  always  pass  for  its  intrinsic  value.  Finally, 
however,  he  agreed*  to  all  the  articles,  and  Mr.  Oxenden's 
embassy  occasioned  a  more  favourable  impression  towards 
the  English  on  the  part  of  Sivajee ;  but,  though  the  factory 
at  Rajapoor  was  re-established,  it  was  never  profitable,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  English  ever  recovered  what  was  settled 
by  the  treaty.  Mr.  Aungior's  immediate  successors  had 
not  the  talents  nor  the  weight  of  that  able  man,  who  died 
at  Bombay  in  1676. 

*  Oxcudon^s  Narrative,  Mahratta  MiSS.,  and  Eoglish  Rocords. 
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On  Siyajee^s  enthronement,  the  names  of  sueh  offices  as 
were  expressed  in  Persian  were  changed  into  Sanscrit,  and 
some  were  designated  by  higher  sounding  titles.  None  of 
the  new  distinctions  were  preserved  after  Sivajee^s  death, 
except  the  eight  ministers,  or  Asht  Purdhans.  Their 
daties  continued  the  same  as  already  explained,  except 
that  there  was  one  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  and 
infSmtry,  and  the  Nyadeish  was  not  administered  by  two 
persons.  The  names  of  the  ministers,  and  the  old  and  new 
appellations  of  their  offices,  were  then  as  follow  : — 

Name,  Original  Tide.    '    New  Title, 

1.    Hero  Paot  Pinglay.  Peishwa*  MookhPurdhau. 


2. 

Ramchuadar  Punt  Boureekur. 

Muzzimdar. 

Punt  Amat. 

a 

Aanajfle  Dutto. 

Sooroees. 

Pont  Suchuw. 

4. 

Duttajee  Punt 

Wankunecs. 

Muutree. 

5. 

natnbeer  Rao  Mohitey. 

Surnobut. 

Seuaputtee. 

€. 

Jenardin  Punt  Ilanwuntay. 

Dubeer. 

Somunt. 

7. 

Ballajee  Pant. 

Nyadeish. 

Nyadeish. 

8. 

Bogonath  Punt* 

Nya  Shastroo. 

Pandit  Hao. 

Sivajee,  by  being  weighed  against  gold,*  the  amount  of 
which  was  afterwards  distributed  to  Bramins,  and  by 
performing  numerous  charities  as  recommended  by  the 
roles  of  his  religion,  obtained  a  high  rank  amongst  Raj- 
poots, from  whom  the  Bramins  could  now  pretend  to  prove 
his  descent  The  titlesf  he  assumed  were  very  lofty,  and 
in  fhinre,  on  all  public  occasions,  he  imitated  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  royalty. 

Since  the  convention  of  Poorundhur,  Sivajee  liad 
alwajra  pretended  a  right  to  the  chouth  of  various  parts 

*  Br.  Fryer  mentions  that  be  weighed  about  IG.OOO  pagodaR,  which  la 
equal  to  about  ten  stone. 

t  These  were  Kshittrya  Koolavutumsa,  Sree,  Raja  Siva,  Cbuttur 
Pottee,  or  the  head  omameat  of  the  Kshittreo  race,  bis  Majesty,  the 
Baja  Siva,  possessor  or  lord  of  the  royal  umbrella. 
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of  the  Beejapoor  territory,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Conoan,* 
There  is  no  mention  of  his  having  made  this  demand  from 
the  English ;  bnt  he  this  year  sent  More  Pant  to  Kallimn 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  it  from  the  Portugnese  at 
Bassein.t  It  is  not  known  by  what  means  they  evaded 
the  payment ;  the  Mahratta  histories  of  Sivajee's  life  do 
not  state  that  the  Portuguese  ever  admitted  the  chouth  ; 
but  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their  having  paid  tribute, 
and  probably  some  compromise  was  made  on  the  oocadon 
alluded  to. 

Some   agressions  on  the   part  of  the  Moghnl   troops 

headed  by  Dilere  Khan^  having  furnished 
oivajee  with  an  excuse  for  breaking  his 
compact  with  the  viceroy,  More  Punt  attacked  and  retook 
Oundha  and  Putta,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surprise  Sewneree,  the  birth-place  of  Sivajee,  which  vnia 
never  destined  to  fall  into  his  hands.  But  the  faifaire  was 
compensated  by  the  success  of  Humbeer  Rao,  the  Sena- 
puttee,  who  ascended  one  of  the  passes  near  Surat,  divided 
his  horse  into  several  bodies,  plundered  the  coimtry  to  Bnp- 
hanpoor,  and  from  thence  to  Mahoor.  One  of  his  parties 
levied  contributions  in  the  Baroach  District,  being  the  first 
body  ofMahrattas  that  ever  crossed  the  Nerbuddah. 

Sivajee  himself  laid  siege  to  Ponda,  after  he  had  again 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  thannas  between  Panalla  and 
Tattora  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  occupied  in  the  CcMioan, 
and  had  carried  down  all  the  infantry  that  could  be  spared, 
Nimbalkur  and  Ghatgay,  the  Deshmookhs  of  Phultun  and 
Mullaoree,  attacked  the  garrisons,  drove  out  the  thannas, 
and  recovered  most  of  the  open  country  for  the  king  of 
Beejapoor.* 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  f  Orme,  English  Beooida. 
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Hambeer  Rao,  afler  he  had  passed  tlic  Godavcry  on  bis 
ronte  homewards,  was  very  hotly  pursued  by  Dilere  Khan, 
and  with  difficulty  brought  off  the  valuable  booty  he  liad 
taken.  A  detachment  of  the  Moghuls  plundered  the 
Kallian  district,  whilst  Sivajee  was  still  engaged  besieging 
the  fort  of  Ponda.  A  breach  was  at  last  ofifected  by 
springing  a  mine,  and  the  Killidar,  after  a  very  creditable 
defence,  anrrendercd.  Upon  this  Sivajee  proceeded  to  the 
southward,  levied  contributions  in  the  Concan,  plundered 
many  places,  ascended  the  Ghauts,  penetrated  into  the 
Soonda  country,  and  returned,  laden  with  spoils,  to  Raigurh.  * 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  Humbeer  Rao  again 
entered  the  Moghul  territory,  and  did  groat  mischief,  whilst 
Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  and  Dilere  Khan  wore  engaged  in 
another  qnarter. 

Khowaus  Khan,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor,  finding  his 
Bitoation  perilous,  and  having  a  greater  regard  for  his  own 
interests  than  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Khan  Jehan,  agreed  to  hold  Beejapoor  as 
a  dependent  province  of  the  empire,  and  to  give  Padshah 
Beebee,  the  young  king^s  sister,  in  marriage  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  Aurungzebe. 

When  this  proceeding  became  known,  the  nobles, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Abdool  Khureem,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Khowaus  Khan,  and  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  Khureem  Shirza,  engaged  for  the 
purpose.  His  death  was  not  regretted,  especially  on 
aoooont  of  his  having  agreed  to  give  away  the  king^s 
sister,  in  whom  the  people  of  Beejapoor  took  particular 
interest.  The  orders  of  Abdool  Khureem  to  prepare  for 
defence  were  obeyed  with  ai\^  alacrity  unusual  under  the 
late  regent,   and  when  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  advanced 

*  MahrstU  MSS. 
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as  was  expected,  towards  the  Beejapoor  frontier,  Abdool 
Khureem  marched  to  oppose  him.  Several  actions  were 
fought,  which  ended  advantageously  for  the  army  of  Bee- 
japoor; and  as  Dilere  Khan  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
his  countryman  Abdool  Khureem,  a  trucCi  and  afterwards 
an  alliance,  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  the  former.* 
Sivajee  for  the  third  time  took  possession  of  the  open 

country  between  Tattora  and  Panalla ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  future  inroads  by  the 
jagbeerdars  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  gave  orders  for  con* 
necting  those  places  by  building  a  chain  of  forts,  which 
he  named  Wurdungurh,  Booshengurh,  Sewdaaheognrh, 
and  Muchindergurh.  Although  of  no  great  strength,  they 
were  judiciously  chosen  to  support  his  intermediate  posts, 
and  to  protect  the  highly  productive  tract  within  the 
frontier  which  they  embrace.  Whilst  engaged  in  this 
arrangement,  ho  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  illness,  the 
nature  of  which  is  unknown  ;  but  it  confined^him  at  Sfttara 
for  several  months.  During  this  period  he  became 
extravagantly  rigid  in  the  observance  of  religious  forms 
enjoined  by  his  faith :  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  plan- 
ning the  most  important  expedition  of  his  life.t  The 
preliminary  arrangements  with  other  powers,  the  space 
over  which  his  views  extended,  the  combination  of  sagacity 
^  and  enterprize,  and  the  surprising  success  of  the  under- 
taking, are  altogether  so  remarkable,  that,  in  order  to  be 
fully  understood,  some  preliminary  observations  regarding 
the  general  state  of  the  country  would  be  proper  on  this 
account  alone,  but  a  brief  retrospect  is  also  necessary  as  an 
introduction  to  the  important  events  of  the  next  30  years. 

*  Beejapoor  and  Mahratta  M88.,  t^ooti's  Decoan. 

t  Mahratta  MISS.    Mr.  Orme  mentions  this  illness  as  having  confined 
him  at  Baigurh. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
From  A.D.  1676  to  A.D.  1680. 

Stale  f3f  politics  in  tlte  Deccan  when  Sivajee  undertakes  his 
expedition  into  the  Camatic. — How  sriggested. — Preli- 
tninary  arrangements. — Sivajee  departs.-^  Conference  and 
alUcmee  with  Kootub  Shah  at  JEfyderabad — proceeds  to  the 
southward — extraordinary  devotions. — Progress  of  the  con- 
quers.— Negotiations loith  Venkajee. — Golcondahis invaded 
bg  the  MoghuUy  and  the  army  ofBeqapoor — theg  are  repids- 
ed, — Death  of  Abdool  Khureem. — Musaood  Kliany  by  the 
infiuence  ofDilere  Khanj  appointed  regent.— Sivajee  sets 
cut  on  his  return — takes  BeUary^  Sfc — Venkcqee  attacks 
Siwge^s  troops^  and  is  defeated. — A  body  of  Mahrattas  in 
tie  service  of  Beejapoor  defeated  by  Sivajee^ s  troops. — 
Sueeeeses  of  Jenardin  Punty  who,  by  the  aid  of  Humbeet 
RaOf  reduces  the  Dooab. — Proceedings  of  Mora  Punt — 
Smitan  Mauzum  returns  to  Aurungobad  aa  viceroy. — DUere 
Khan  again  ordered  against  Beejapoor.-^Musaood  Khan 
ealls  in  the  aid  ofSivajeCy  who  commits  dreadful  devastation 
in  the  Moghul  provinces — plunders  Jaulna-^is  attached^ 
and  m  danger  cf  being  worsted^  when  he  retrieves  the  day  by 
hie  personal  exertions — u  subsequently  saved  from  great 
danger  by  one  of  his  guides. — Twenty  ^seven  forts  tahen.*^ 
Musaood  Khan  earnestly  solicits  further  assistance. — 
SunMajee  deserts  to  the  JdoghuLs. — DUere  Khan^s  pro^ 
poscds. — Emperor^s  objections, — Sumbhajee  returns  to  his 
father. — DUere  Khan  raises  the  siege  of  Beejapoor — crosses 
the  Kietna  with  a  body  ofhorse^  and  is  attacked  and  defeaied 
by  Jenardin  Punt. — Sivajee  s  claims  in  consequence  cf  the 
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assistance  affordedtoBeejapoor. — Supremacy  afTtxtgore^Cj 
trans/erred  to  Sivajee. —  Venkajee^s  independence  affected  by 
this  arrangement — his  behaviour  in  consequence^ — Sivajeis 
excellent  advice. — Sivaje^s  death  and  character— posseseionM 
and  treasures. — Tlie  ministers^  influenced  by  Soyera  Bye, 
propose  setting  Sumbhajee  aside^  and  appoiniing  Raja  Ram 
to  tlie  succession. — Sumbliajee  discovers  the  phi — takes 
command  of  PanaUa — displays  considerable  energy — seizes 
Jenardin  Punt.-^Moro  Punt  and  Humbeer  Rao  join 
Sumbhajee. — Tlie  garrison  ofRaigurk  and  the  arwg  declare 
for  him. 

The  Emperor  Anrungzebe,  hitherto  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority^  regulating  affairs,  or 
suppressing  revolt  in  the  north,  had  never 
lost  sight  of  his  «arly  and  favourite  scheme  of  annexing 
the  whole  Deccan  to  the  empire  ;  but  whilst  his  own  pre- 
sence was  required  in  other  parts,  he  was  too  suspicious  to 
intrust  the  conquest  to  any  deputy.  He-  was,  therefore, 
persevering  in  a  systematic  plan,  calculated,  as  be  con- 
ceived, to  weaken  and  undermine  the  powers  in  that  quarter 
so  effectually  that,  when  he  could  spare  sufficient  leisure, 
he  might,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  sweep  all  before 
him,  and  find  a  country  rather  to  settle  than  to  subdue. 

Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  was  not  an  officer  competent  to 
the  task  of  reducing  the  Deccan  ;  but  even  if  he  had  been, 
the  army  under  his  command  was  quite  insufficient  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  weakness  of  the  Moghuls,  defeated 
as  large  detachments  of  them  were  by  the  Mahrattas,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  seemed  likely  to  afford  encourage- 
ment for  a  confederacy  of  the  other  powers  against  them  ; 
but  in  the  divided  state  of  affairs  both  at  Beejapoor  and 
Golcundah,     principally     maintained   by    his   intrigues. 
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Anmngzebe  probably  riewed  it  in  a  contrary  light,  as 
being  less  likely  to  ronse  combination.  His  ambassadors 
were  employed  to  create  dissensions,  not  only  by  exciting 
jeloosy  between  the  Mahomedan  courts,  but  by  bribing 
every  man  in  power,  and  stirring  up  factions  in  the 
internal  governments. 

Although  Sivajee's  daring  robberies  and  incursions  excit- 
ed the  utmost  indignation,  he  was  still  contemptible  as  a 
power  in  the  eyes  of  Aurungzebe  ;  and,  whilst  so  considered, 
his  ravages,  directed  against  Beejapoor  or  Qolcondah,  were 
favourable  to  the  emperor's  plan.  In  this  view,  we  may, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  the  conduct  of  Khan  Jehan, 
who,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  as  much  of  Aurungzebe's 
confidence  as  any  of  his  officers,  although  it  must  have  been 
wdl  known  to  the  emperor  that  Sivajee  frequently  purchased 
his  oonnivance  or  forbearance  ;  for  the  fact  was  notorious 
in  the  European  settlements. 

With  regard  to  Beejapoor  and  Grolcondah,  although  the 
exertions  of  Abdool  Khureem  had  obtained  a  temporary 
peace,  he  himself,  as  head  of  the  faction  which  had  destroyed 
Khowaua  ELhan,  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Moghuls* 
His  interests  were  completely  those  of  the  state  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  his  connection  with  Dilere  Khan,  and  the 
other  Afghans  of  the  Moghul  army,  it  was  far  more  natural 
for  him  to  have  become  the  ally  of  Sivajee  than  of  Aurung- 
zebe. The  Moghul  faction  in  Beejapoor  were  the  regent's 
enemies  ;  and  the  emperor,  preserving  the  forms  which  the 
pacification  required,  sent  there  as  his  envoy  Mullik 
Beikhordar,  a  native  of  Kashmeer,  on  whose  address  he 
plaoed  reliance,  to  draw  over  the  nobility  not  yet  of  his 
party,  and  to  preplex  the  regent  by  every  apparent  civility 
and  every  mischievous  intrigue. 

At  GK>lcondah  the  Moghul  influence  had  long  prepon- 
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derated  ;  the  death,  however^  of  Abdool  Kootab  Sbah^  in 
1673,  had  not  been  attended  with  the  adyantagea  whioh 
Aumngzebe  may  have  anticipated.  The  nearest  heir,  Aboa 
Hoossein)  the  son-in«law  and  successot*  of  the  late  kingi 
notorious  for  dissipated  habits  in  his  yoath|  was,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  completely  reclaimed*  Although  a  weak 
prince,  he  on  some  occasions  asserted  the  dignity  of  his 
high  place  ;  bnthe  was  under  the  influence  of  twoJbrothers, 
Mahdhuna  Punt  and  Akhana  funt^  who,  although  reckon- 
ed men  of  ability^  particularly  the  former,  had  all  that  dis* 
position  to  refinement  in  intrigue  whidi  constitutes  a 
principal  defect  in  Bramin  statesmen*  Aumngsebe'a 
measures  partake  precisely  of  that  character  ;  and  ihe  reauli 
proves,  not  only  the  insignificance  of  the  deepest  cuniiiog, 
but  how  much  a  homely  maxim  might  serve  as  a  leason  for 
kings.  The  emperor  did  not  contemplate  the  yrhde  e&ctfl 
of  his  system  ;  and  the  treachery  and  corruption^  encourage 
ed  or  tolerated  at  this  period,  were  a  principal  cause  of 
irretrievable  confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

But  without  further  anticipation,  such,  in  regard  to  the 
different  powers,  is  .  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Deooa. 
when  Sivajee  undertook  his  expedition  into  the  GarnadCi 
It  was  first  suggested  by  Bugonath  Narain  Hunwimtay^ 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  suocessor  of  his 
father,  Naroo  Punt,  in  the  management  of  Shahjee'a 
jagfaeer  in  the  Camatic.  Bugonath  Narain  was  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  but,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  he 
disgusted  Yenkajee  by  his  overbearing  conduct ;  and  oil 
the  other  hand,  the  young  man^s  interference  in  the  direct 
tion  of  his  own  afiairs  gave  the  minister  great  offenoe* 
Their  mutual  interests,  however,  suppressed  their  growing 
hatred  for  a  long  time;  but,  after  11  or  12 years,  Bugonath 
Narain  lefl  tlie  Camatic,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
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Abou  Hooasein  at  Qolcondah,  whore  he  formed  an 
jtcqaaintance  with  Mahdhuna  Punt,  and  contrived  to  gain 
his  confidence ;  but  whether  he  took  these  steps,  foreseeing 
the  scheme  to  which  he  afterwards  applied  them,  is 
uncertain.  He  came,  however,  to  join  Sivajee,  by  whom, 
as  an  old  and  distingaished  servant  of  his  father,  and  a 
brother  of  the  Somunt  Purdhan,  he  was  received  with 
great  respect;  and  Ramchunder  Punt,  being  the  youngest 
ot  the  ministers,  Sivajee  displaced  him  to  make  room  for 
Bogonath  Punt  Hunwuntay,  on  whom  ho  conferred  the 
oiBoe  of  Amat  Purdhan.  The  discussion  of  Sivajee's  claim 
to  share,  according  to  Hindoo  law,  in  half  the  possessions 
of  Shahjee,  and  the  possibility  of  making  diis  a  cloak  for 
more  extensive  acquisitions  in  tlie  south,  was  a  constant 
subject  of  consultation  during  the  rains,  when  Sivajoe  lay 
ill  at  Satara.* 

13ie  period  was  in  every  respect  favourable  to  the 
undertaking,  as  tho  alliance  between  Beejapoor  and  tlie 
Moghuls,  and  particularly  the  connection  between  the 
regent  and  Dilero  Khan,  was  a  certain  means  of  exciting 
the  jealous  apprehensions  of  Mahdhuna  Punt.  Dilqre 
Khan  had  always  shown  himself  a  determined  enemy  of 
Gk>loondah;  and  he  was  likewise  known  to  entertain  an 
equal  degree  of  enmity  towards  Sivajoe. 

The  first  object  eifected  was  an  agreement  with  Klian 
Jehan,  by  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  part,  it  would 
appear,  pubHcly,  and  a  part  i)rivately.  That  which  was 
publicly  received  was  styled  tribute  by  the  Moghul — an 
appellation  to  which  Sivajee  reconciled  himself,  even  at 
this  stage  of  his  independence,  by  comparing  it  to  the  oil- 
cake given  to  his  milch  cow.* 

To  secure  his  posscbsious,  the  frontier  forts  on  the  eastern 

*  Mfthratta  MSS. 
JO 
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side,  which  he  had  just  completed,  were  well  calcnlated  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  Ghatgay  and  Nimhalkur ;  and,  in 
order  to  guard  the  coast  against  the  attacks  or  descents  of 
the  Seedee,  he  left  Annajee  Dutto,  the  Pant  Suchew, 
with  strong  garrisons  and  a  large  body  of  disposeable 
infantry.  His  forts  between  Kallian  and  Fonda  were  very 
numerous ;  and  no  place  could  be  attacked  without  being 
speedily  supported  from  various  qaartei*8.  The  particular 
care  of  this  tract  was  thus  made  over  to  the  Suchew,  bat 
he  was  directed  to  assist  the  Peishwa,  Moro  Punt,  to  whom 
Sivajee  delegated  the  chief  management  during  his  absence ; 
this  division  of  power,  however,  created  an  unconquerable 
jealousy  between  those  ministers. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1676,  Sivajee  set  out,  at  the 

..  head  of  30,000  horse  and  40,000  infantry,      . 

(  V  •  •       •         towards  Qolcondah.     Carefully  abstaining      / 

\  from  plunder,  his  march  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  v^ 
'  regularity.  Prillhad  Punt,  the  son  of  the  Nyadeish 
Purdhan,  was  sent  forward  to  announce  his  approach, 
which,  although  known  to  Mahdhuna  Punt,  occasioned 
astonishment  and  alarm  at  Hyderabad.  Mahdhuna  Pont 
came  out  some  distance  to  meet  Sivajee,  and  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Golcondah  he  had  an  interview  with  Kootub 
Shah,  which  lasted  for  several  hours ;  many  consultations 
followed,  and  Sivajee  had  the  address  to  persuade  the  king 
that  an  alliance  between  them  was  not  only  necessary  bat 
natural.* 

No  authentic  record  of  the  particulars  of  ilio  secret' 
compact,  which  was  entered  into,  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Mahrattas;  but  the  purport  seems  to  have  been  a 
division  of  such  parts  of  Sivajee's   conquests  as  had  not 

^  One  of  the  Mahratta  MSS.  oontains  a  curiouB  discfertation,  tending 
to  prove  Ooloondah  the  natural  ally,  and  Beejapoor  and  the  Moghuls 
the  natural  enemies,  of  Sivajee. 
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belonged  to  his  father  Shahjee,  and  a  treaty  ofifensive  \ 
and  defensive  against  the  Moghuls  and  their  allies.*  \ 
With  the  usnal  burlesque  advantages,  which  a  power  no7^ 
consulted  commonly  obtains  by  such  alliances  of  its 
neighbours,  Beejapoor  was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  agreement,  after  its  possessions  in  the 
Camatic  had  been  reduced  and  divided  between  Sivajee 
and  Kootub  Shah,  on  condition  of  dismissing  Abdool 
Khureem  from  the  regency,  and  receiving  the  brother  of 
Mahdhuna  Punt  in  his  stead.f  What  further  inducement 
may  have  been  held  out,  or  whether  the  ambition  or 
avarice  of  Mahdhuna  Punt  may  have  been  more  treacher- 
ously excited,  cannot  be  discovered  ;  but  Sivajee  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  considerable  supply  of  money,  and,  what  he 
most  wanted,  a  train  of  artillery  with  its  equipments.  It 
is  probable  that  ho  dispensed  with  all  other  reinforcements ; 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  troops  of 
Kootub  Shah  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  an 
opinion  likely  to  arise  of  itself  without  being  suggested  by 
Sivajee. 

After  a  month  spent  at  Hyderabad,   Sivajee,   having 
concluded  his  arrangements,    marched    due  south,   and 
*  crossed    the    Kistna    at    the    Neorootey 

Sungum,  25  miles  below  Kumoul,  about 
the  month  of  March.  Whilst  his  troops  advanced  slowly 
by  the  route  of  Kuddapah,  Sivajee,  with  a  body  of  cavalry, 
fltnick  off  to  the  eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Purwuttum,^  where  he  performed  many 
penances.  At  last  ho  was  worked  up  into  such  a  state 
of  enthusiasm  as  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  himself  to  the  deity,  when,  it  is  pretended,  he 

*  Mahrftita  and  Beejapoor  MSS.  f  Beejapoor  MSS. 

X  Called  by  the  Mahrattas  Sree  Sheyl  Mullik  Arjoon. 
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was  saved  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  goddess 
Bhowanee,  by  whose  inspiration  Sivajee  on  this  occasion 
uttered  one  of  his  many  prophecies  ;  and  whilst  the  deity, 
through  him,  declared  the  necessity  of  his  yet  remaining 
to  perform  many  great  services  for  the  EKndoo  fiuth^  she 
announoed  the  splendid  conquests  that  were  to  be 
immediately  achieved  in  the  Camatic.* 

After  passing  12  days  in  this  extravagant  manner,  Siva- 
jee  followed  his  army,  which  descended  into  the  Camatic 
Payeen  Ghaut  by  the  Damulcherryf  pass  ;  and,  as  he  had 
a  double  object  in  view,  he  loft  the  heavy  part  of  his  army 
to  come  on  by  easy  stages,  whilst  he  pushed  on  with  the 
cavalry  and  a  body  of  his  Mawulees.  He  passed  Madras 
in  the  first  week  of  May, t  and,  arriving  in  tlie  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Ginjee,  then  belonging  to  Beejapoor,  he  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  the  sons  of  Amber  Khan,  named  Boop 
Khan  and  Nazir  Mohimimud,  according  to  a  previoQA 
agreement  through  Bugonath  Narain.§  Bamajee  Nnlgay, 
one  of  his  Mawulee  commanders,  was  appointed  havildar  of 
the  place,  and  the  same  regulations  as  tliose  established  in 
his  forts  in  Mahrashtra  were  now,  at  a  distance  of  600 
miles,  commenced  in  Drawed ;  and  Wittul  Peeldeo 
Garoodkur,  with  the  general  care  of  the  dependent 
districts,  was  directed,  in  like  manner,  to  introduce  his 
revenue  system. 

An  officer  of  the  Beejapoor  government^  named  Sher 
Khan,  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Trinamullee,  made  an 
effort  to  oppose  Sivajee  at  the  head  of  5,000  horse  ;  but  he 

*  Mahratta  M8S. 

t  Colonel  Wilks.  The  Mahratta  MSS.  oall  the  pass  Winkatnimun- 
garee,  but  I  conclude  it  is  the  same. 

t  Wilks. 

§  I  here  follow  my  own  MSS^  although  Colonel  Wilks  has  adopted 
a  different  aoooant. 
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was  quicklj  surroondedy  made  prisoner,  and  his  horses 
seized,  according  to  the  custom  of  Mahratta  victors. 
Simtajee,  the  half-brother  of  Sivajee,  had  joined  him  before 
this  affair,  and  very  soon  showed  that  he  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  family  spirit  and  ability. 

In  the  meantime,  the  remaining  part  of  the  army  which 
Sivajee  had  purposely  left  in  the  roar,  had  invested  the 
strong  fortress  of  Velloro.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  a 
Bramin,  named  Neerhurry  BuUal.  He  erected  his 
principal  batteries  on  two  adjacent  hills,  which  he  named 
Saujra  and  Gojura ;  and  afler  a  siege  of  some  duration, 
the  detail  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  given  in  the  Mahratta 
manuscripts,  the  fort  surrendered*  about  the  latter  end  of 
September. 

During  the  siege  of  Vellore,  Sivajee  had  been 
endeavouring  to  effect  his  designs  on  Tanjore,  and  had 
induced  his  brother  to  meet  him  at  Trivadey,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  his  claim  to  share  in  their  father's 
property.  Venkajeo,  apprized  of  his  designs,  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  resisted  by  force  ;  but  the  Kaik  of 
Madura,  who  had  agreed  to  assist  him,  was  detached  from 
the  alliance  by  the  address  of  Ragonath  Narain,  and  Venkar 
jee  adopted  the  alternative  of  visiting  his  brother.  Sivajee 
received  him  with  many  professions  of  regard,  but  he 
covild  not  pursuade  him  to  give  up  half  the  property. 
Whilst  the  one  urged  his  claim,  the  other  obstinately 
denied  it.  Sivajee  at  first  thought  of  making  him 
prisoner,  and  compelling  him  to  give  up  the  half  of  Tanjore, 
of  the  jagheer  districts,  and  of  the  money  and  jewels ;  but 
on  further  consideration,  according  to  the  words  of  his 
own  letter,  as  Yenkajee  had  come  of  his  own  accord  to  visit 

•  In  the  Beejapoor  MSS.  of  Abou  Hoosaein  Qazee,  it  is  asserted  that 
Abdoolla  Khao,  the  governor,  gave  it  up  for  a  bribe  of  50,000  pagodas. 
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him,  such  a  measure  appeared  to  be  ^^  inconsistent  with  his 
own  character  as  a  brother  and  a  prince  ;"  he  therefore 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Tanjore.  To  keep  open  the 
door  of  accommodation,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had 
determined  to  seize  upon  the  other  districts,  Sivajee  sent 
messengers  to  Yenkajee  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  up  half  of  Tanjore,  Amee,  one  or  two  of  the  forts, 
and  to  make  an  equal  division  without  any  quarrel  ; 
desiring  his  brother  to  recollect  that  it  was  not  mere 
territory  he  desired — of  that  he  possessed  and  could 
bestow  abundance — but  his  inheritance  (umtun)  he  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  renounce. 

After  the  interview  at  Trivadey,  Sivajee  came  to 
Vellore,  which  had  surrendered  previous  to  his  arrival. 
Camaticgurh  and  two  other  forts*  were  reduced 
immediately  after,  and  Vedo  Bhaskur,  a  Bramin  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  Arnco  since  the  time  of  Shahjee,  brought 
the  keys  of  the  fort^,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Sivajee, 
by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  his  command,  and  his  two 
sons  taken  into  the  service.  The  jagheer  districts  of 
Shahjee,  consisting  of  Kolhar,  Bangalore,  Ousootta, 
Balapoor,  and  Sera,  were  all  taken  possession  of  by  Sivajee 
before  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  his  horse 
either  levied  contributions  under  the  name  of  chouth  and 
surdeshmookhee,  or,  where  refused,  plundered  the  whole 
Gamatic  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor. 

The  truce  which  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  had  entered  into 
with  Sivajee  was  not  approved  of  by  Aunmgzebe ;  and 
Dilere  Khan,  having  submitted  a  proposal  for  invading 
Gk)lcondah,  assisted  by  Abdool  Khureem  and  the  troops  of 
Beejapoor,  on  the  plan  suited  to  the  emperors  system  of 
exhausting  the  Deccan  states,  Khan  Jehan  was  recalled, 

*  Called  in  the  Msbratta  MSS.  Jugdeogurh  and  Maharajs^orh. 
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and  Dilere   Khan  ordered   to  carry   his   proposals  into 
effect 

The  excuse  for  tliis  combined  attack  on  tlie  part  of 
Dilere  Khan  and  Abdool  Khureem  was  the  alliance 
whidb  Kootub  Shah  had  entered  into  with  Sivajee. 
But  Mahdhuna  Punt  had  foreseen  the  coming  storm  ;  the 
invaders  were  met  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat.  The  troops  of  Beejapoor  had 
suffered  great  privation  ;  numbers  deserted  in  consequence, 
and  those  that  remained  were  so  disorderly  and  clamorous 
for  want  of  pay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy.*  To  add  to  the  general  distress,  Abdool 
Khureem  was  taken  ill,  and  his  life  being  despaired  of, 
Dilere  Khan  attempted  to  reconcile  the  factions,  and  it 
WES  agreed  that  Musaood  Elhan,  an  Abyssinian,  son-in-law 
of  Seedee  Johur,  and  jagheerdar  of  Adonee,t  should 
eventually  succeed  to  the  regency.    Abdool  Kliureem  died 

in  January  1678,  and  Musaood  ELhan  was 

A.D    1678 

appointed  his  successor  accordingly.  His 
personal  property  was  the  principal  motive  for  choosing 
Musaood  Khan,  especially  as  he  promised  to  pay  the  debts 
of  Dilere  Khan,  as  well  as  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops.  ^ 
He  also  bound  himself  to  fulfil  the  agreement  made  by 
KhowauB  Khan,  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  to  have  no 
sort  of  communication  with  Sivajee,  to  abide  by  the  advice 
of  Dilere  Khan  on  all  occasions,  and  to  send  Padshah 
Seebee  to  the  Moghul  camp.  Musaood  Klian  paid  a  part 
of  the  arrears  due  to  the  infantry  ;  but,  after  returning  to 
Beejapoor,  he  would  neither  pay  nor  retain  a  great  portion 
of  the  cavalry.     Large  bodies  were  let  loose  upon  the 

*  SooU's  Deccan. 

t  He  obtained  his  weallh  by  the  faveur  of  Elnayat  OoUa,  a  rich  man 
mod  jagheerdar  of  Adonee,  who  made  him  his  heir. 

t  Beejapoor  M2SS. 
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country  in  consequence  ;  some  were  entertained  by  Moro 
Punt  in  Sivajeo's  service,  and  others  joined  the  Moghuls.* 
A  gloomy  discontent  prevailed  at  Beejapoor ;  but  on  the 
regent's  afterwards  promising  not  to  give  the  king^s 
sister  to  the  Moghuls,  he  acquired  considerable  pc^ularity. 
Dilere  Khan,  after  the  agreement  with  Musaood  Elhan 
was  concluded,  immediately  marched  towards  Pairgaom  ; 
and  Sivajce,  on  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  began  his 
march  from  the  Carnatic.  He  appointed  his  half-brother 
Suntajee  to  the  charge  of  Ginjee  and  its  dependencies, 
and  associated  him  with  Rugonath  Narain  and  Humbeer 
Bao,  Senaputtee,  in  the  general  management  of  bis  affairs 
in  tlic  Carnatic. 

As  Sivajce  had  given  up  no  part  of  his  late  acquisitions^ 
the  king  of  Golcoudah  probably  by  this  time  perceived 
tliat  he  had  been  duped  by  him  ;  but  a  friendly  intercourse 
existed  after  Sivajce's  return  to  Raigurh. 

When  Sivajee's  troops  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bellary,  a  few  of  his  foragers  were  killed  by  some  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  fort,  which  was  then  in  possession 
rof  the  widow  of  a  Dessayo.  As  satisfaction  was  refused, 
'  the  outrage  furuishod  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  place^ 
which  was  invested  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  27  days. 
Sivajee  next  besieged  and  took  Kopaul.  Buluidnr  Benda 
surrendered  15  days  afterwards,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  was  immediately  taken  possession  of.  Jenardin 
Punt  iSomunt,  one  of  the  Purdhans,  was  leil  to  settle  the 
new  acquisition.  Sivajee  continued  his  march,  but  on 
arriving  at  Toorgul,  ho  halted  ;  accounts  having  reached 
him  of  an  attack  made  upon  his  troops  in  the  Carnatic,/ by 
his  brother  Venkajoe,  who  had  been  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.      Upon  receipt    of  this   intelligence,  Sivajee 

*  Bcujapuor  MiSS. 
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addressed  a  long  letter*  to  his  brother^  in  which  he  recapitula- 
ted everything  that  had  occurred,  represented  the  extreme 
indiscretion  of  a  conduct  which  had  compelled  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  districts,  and  now  had  obliged  his  officers 
to  repel  aggression  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  the  slaughter  of  . 
the  vile  Mahomedans,  who  had  joined  in  the  attack,  was  J 
not  to  be  regretted,  but  he  ought  to  reflect  on  the  sacrifice 
of  valuable  lives  which  it  had  occasioned,  Sivajee  in  this 
letter  dwells  much  on  the  necessity  of  union  and  the  pro- 
priety of  peace,  which  last  he  now  proposes  to  grant  on 
receiving  the  whole  of  their  fatlier's  territorial  possessions 
in  the  Camatic,  for  which  he  promises,  either  to  allow  his 
brother  an  equivalent  in  the  Panalla  districts,  or  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  territory  from  his  ally,  Kootub  Shah,  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  equal  to  three  lakhs  of  pagodas 
annually. 

Yenkajee,  on  receipt  of  this  letter ,  requested  an  interview 
with  Bugonath  Narain  ;  but  the  latter  replied  that  he  was 
now  in  iJie  service  of  his  majesty  Sivajee,  but  should  be 
happy  to  attend  upon  receiving  orders  to  that  effect.  Tliis 
permission  having  been  obtained,  Rugonath  Narain  brought 
about  an  accommodation.  Yenkajee  agreed  to  pay  down  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  to  divide  their  father's  jewels,^ 
and  to  share  the  revenue  of  the  territory  with  his  brother. 
On  these  conditions  Sivajee  allowed  him  to  retain  Tanjore, 
and  restored  the  jagheer  districts. 

Whilst  Sivajee  remained  near  Toorgul,  a  body  of  horse 
belonging  to  Ghatgay  and  Nimbalkur  appeared  in  the 

*  Ibe  original  of  this  and  other  three  letters  written  by  Sivajee  to 
Vsilkftjas  are  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  Chitnees>  or  secretary,  of 
his  hi^mesa  the  raja  of  Satara.  They  were  recovered  by  the  grand- 
father  of  the  present  Chitnees,  from  a  descendant  of  Bugonath  Narain 
Honwnntay.  I  have  had  them  examined,  and  I  have  compared  them. 
wHh  the  handwriting  of  Ballajee  Aujee,  Sivajee's  Cbitnees,  and  have 
eveij  reason  to  believe  them  sotbeotio. 
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Panalla  district,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  rotifed,  plunder- 
ing, towards  Kurar.  A  detachment  from  Sivajee's  armj 
under  Neelajeo  Katkur  overtook  them  at  Koorlee,  attacked 
and  dispersed  them,  recovering  much  valoJable  property, 
which,  as  itbelonged  to  his  own  subjects,  Si vajee scrupulously 
restored. 

Jenardin  Punt  being  threatened  byabody  of  horae  belong- 
ing to  Beejapoor,  Sivajee  sent  back  a  part  of  Iiis  troops  to 
reinforce  him,  whilst  he  himself,  attended  by  a  smaU  escort, 
reached  Kaigiirh  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  south-west 
molisoon,  alter  an  absence  of  18  months. 

Humbcer  Ilao,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  with 
Veuka  joe,  marched  towards  Maharashtra  with  all  expedition, 
and  tJenardin  l^lnt,  apprized  of  his  approach,  concerted  a 
combined  attack  on  the  Beejapoor  troops  in  the  Dooab,* 
whieli  completely  succeeded  :  500  horses,  5  elepliants,  and 
the  commander  of  the  party  were  taken.  The  whole  of  tho 
tract  between  the  Toongbuddra  and  tlie  Kistna  was  ovcr- 
rnn,  and  the  refractory  deshmookhs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kopaul  and  BcUary,  who  had  for  some  time  refused  all 
payments  to  the  government  of  Beejapoor,  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  trooj)s  of  Sivajee. f  Tlie  reduced  state  of 
,Beejaj)oor,  its  want  of  cavalry,  and  the  swelling  of  the  rivers 
from  the  rains,  prevented  Musaood  Khan  from  making  au 
effort  to  recover  tliese  valuable  districts. 

During  Sivajee's  absence.  More  Trimmul,  the  Peishwa, 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  territory  with  his  usual 
activity  and  ability.  Tlie  war  with  the  Seedees,  who  were 
reinforced  every  season  by  the  Mogluil  fleet  from  Surab 
continued  to  be  waged  with  rancorous  enmity.  Descents 
upon  the  Mahratta  coast,  actions  with  vessels  on  both  sides, 

*  The  trmot  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Toongbudilni  ia  here  meant. 
t  Original  letter  from  Sivajee  to  Venkajee. 
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attempts  to  bum  the  Secdco's  fleet,  and  a  slow  but  lasting 
cannonade  on  Jinjeera,  was  the  manner  in  whid)  the  warfare 
was  maintained.*  The  only  events  which  it  seems  requisite 
to  partioolarize,  was  the  supersession  of  Seedee  Sumbhole 
by  Seedee  Kassim,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
emperor.  The  title  conferred  on  the  new  chief,  who  is 
admitted  by  the  Mahrattas  to  have  been  an  excellent  officer, 
was  Yakoot  Khan — tlie  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
;  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  truce  between  the 
Hbghuls  and.Beejapoor  that  More  Punt  was  induced  to 
entertain  numbers  of  the  discharged  cavalry  of  Boejapoor> 
being  apprehensive  that  Dilcrc  Khan  meditated  hostilities 
on  his  return  to  Pairgaom  ;  but  Aunmgzcbo  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  adjustment  wliich  Dilere  Khan  had  made, 
and  informed  him  that  ho  ought  to  have  effected  a  more 
complete  arrangement  by  providing  for  the  nobility,  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and  taking  the  government 
under  the  imperial  protection  ;  ho,  therefore,  commanded 
him  to  endeavour  to  amend  his  error  whilst  it  was  yet  repar- 
able, to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  cavalry,  and  to  draw  over 
as  many  of  the  officers  as  he  could,  t  Sultan  Mauzum  was 
again  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Deccan,  but  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  field  remained  with  Dilere 
Khan.  The  Afghan  party  in  Beejapoor  were  easily  detach- 
ed ;  but  many  of  those  who  were  violently  factious,  although 
averse  to  the  existing  authority,  had  still  a  greater  dislike 
to  the  Moghuls.  The  envoy  formally  demanded  Padshah 
Beeboe  as  the  only  means  of  averting  an  immediate  siege. 

*  All  thesa  affaire  havo  been  patiently  and  minutely  detailed  by 
Mr,  Orme,  and  are  interesting,  because  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  one  of  our  Indian  Presidonoic^.  Bombay  was  frequently  involved  in 
tho  broils  of  its  neighbours,  and  sometimes  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
both  parties. 

t  Beejapoor  MtiS.,  and  Scott^s  Decoao. 
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Musaood  Khan  refused  oompliauce.  One  of  the 
headed  by  Sjud  Mukhtoom^  and  instigated  by  Mnllik 
Berkhordar,  assembled  in  arms  to  enforce  the  reqaest  at  a 
time  when  the  regent  was  unprepared  ;  bat  a  battle  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  was  prevented  by  the  king's  sister,  who 
herself  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  declared  her  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  Moghul  camp,  vainly  bat  generoasly 
imagining  that,  by  this  sacrifice,  her  brother  and  his 
kingdom  might  be  saved.*  The  Mahomedan  inhabitants 
of  Beejapoor,  who  yet  remain,  revert  with  fond  garrality 
to  this  anecdote,  and  to  many  traditionaiy  legends  of  their 
last  and  favourite  princess. 

Padshah  Becbee  reached  Dilere  Khan's  camp  when  the 
Moghuls  were  advancing  to  invest  the  city,  a  fit  escort  was 

furnished  to  conduct  her  to  Aarangabady 
but  the  imperial  army  prosecuted  its  march. 
Musaood  Khan  in  this  dilemma  sought  assistanoe  from 
Sivajee,  who  agreed  to  attack  Dilere  EJian,  or  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  besieged.  For  this  purpose 
Sivajee  assembled  a  large  body  of  cavalry  at  Panalla,  and 
marched  towards  Beejapoor  ;  but,  finding  the  besiegers 
strong,  and  not  choosing  to  encounter  the  Patans,  of  whom  a 
large  portion  of  Dilere  Khan^s  army  was  composed,  ha 
only  made  a  show  of  attacking,  advanced  slowly  until 
withm  24  miles  of  the  camp,  when  he  turned  off  to  the 
northward,  rapidly  crossed  the  Beema,  and  attacked  the 
Moghul  possessions,  literally  with  fire  and  sword,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  houseless  and  the  villages  in  ashes.  Dilere 
Khan  did  not  relinquish  the  siege,  and  Sivajee  continued 
his  depredations  from  the  Beema  to  the  Godavery.  He 
crossed  the  latter  river,  attacked  Jaulna,  and,  although 
Sultan  Mauzum  was  at  Aurangabad,  plundered  the  town 

*  Beejapoor  MSS. 
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leisnrelj  for  three  days,  pointing  ont,  as  was  his  custom  on 
snch  occasions,  the  particular  houses  and  spots  where 
money  and  valuables  were  secreted.  Nothing  escaped  him, 
and  no  place  was  a  sanctuary  ;  the  residence  of  the  peersy 
or  Mahomedan  saints,  which  Sivajee  had  hitherto  held 
sacred,  were  on  this  occasion  pillaged.*  The  laden  booty 
was  a  oertain  signal  that  Sivajee  would  take  some  route 
towards  Kaigurh,  and  a  body  of  10,000  horse  having  been 
collected,  by  the  prince's  orders,  from  various  parts  under 
Bonmust  Khan,  pursued,  overtook,  and  attacked  Sivajee 
near  Sungunmere  on  his  route  to  Putta.  A  part  of  his 
troops  were  thrown  into  confusion,  owing  principally  to 
the  impetuosity  of  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  ;  Seedojee  Nim-  . .  ^  \ 
balknr,  an  officer  of  distinction,  was  killed  ;f  but  Sivajoe  "^  \\ 
led  a  desperate  charge,^  and  by  great  personal  exertion  ) 
retrieved  the  day.  The  Moghul  troops  were  broken,  and  ^ 
he  continued  his  route  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
he  was  again  attacked  by  the  Moghuls,  who  had  been 
joined  by  a  large  reinforcement  under  Kishcn  Sing,  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  Mirza  Raja  Jey  Sing.  This  division  cut 
him  off  from  the  pass  to  which  ho  was  marching,  and 
Sivajee's  army  was  unable  to  contend  with  such  an  accu- 
mulated force.  But  the  superior  intelligence  of  one  of  his 
Jaaooie8,§  or  guides,  saved  Sivajee  in  this  emergency. 
He  conducted  him  across  the  hills  by  a  pass  unknown  to 
the  Moghuls,  by  which  he  gained  several  hours'  march  in 

•   *  8iTaJ6e*8  death  ia  said  to  have  happened  in  ood  sequence.    Khafee 
Shai^  who  has  adopted  the  story,  is  seldom  so  injadioious. 

t  Mahraita  MSS.  ;' 

X  This  part  of  the  account  is  confirmed  hy  8ivajea*fl  letters  to  hfa  ■ 
brother,  where  he  says—**  It  was  a  time  proper  to  diaregard  life," 

§  JaeooB  literally  means,  and  is  professionally,  a  spy,  bat  they  are 
employed  in  all  Deocan  armies  as  guides,  messengers,  and  letter-carriers. 
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advance,  and  safely  reached  Putta.*  The  Mo^hol  troops 
returned  to  Aiirungabad,  and  Sivajee  judged  the  opportu- 
nity favourable  for  possessing  himself  of  the  whole  of  the 
forts  near  Putta,  27  in  number ;  for  which  purpose  he 
ordered  a  body  of  infantry  to  join  Moro  Punt  from  the 
Concauy  in  order  to  reduce  as  many  of  them  as  possible  ; 
and  a  large  detachment  of  cavalry  was  likewise  placed  at 
the  Peishwa's  disposal. 

Sivajee  remained  at  Putta  until  he  received  an  express 
from  Musaood  Klian,  entreating  him  to  return  southward, 
and  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  city:  ^^  that  Dilere  Khan 
had  run  his  approaches  close  to  the  walls,  and  that  nothing 
but  prompt  exertion  could  save  them."f  Sivajee  again 
set  off  for  Beejapoor,  when  news  reached  him  that  his  'son 
Sumbhajee  had  fled  and  joined  Dilere  Elhan.  He  directed 
his  army  to  pursue  their  route  under  Humbeer  Kao,  whilst 
he  himself  retired  to  Panalla  to  devise  means  of  bringing 
back  Sumbhajee. 

The  conduct  of  his  eldest  son  had  for  some  time  been  a 
source  of  ^ief  and  vexation  to  Sivajee ;  and  in  consequence 
of  Sumbhajeo's  attempting  to  violate  the  person  of  the  wife 
of  a  Bramin,  his  father  for  a  time  confined  him  in  Panalla, 
and  placed  a  strict  watch  over  him  after  he  was  released. 
Sumbhajee,  impatient  under  this  control,  took  advantage 
of  his  father's  absence,  and  deserted  to  Dilere  Khan,^  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  distinction.§ 

Dilere  Khan  sent  accounts  of  this  event  to  the  emperor, 

*  Mahratto  MSS.  Sivajee  himself  takes  no  notice  of  this  flight,  but, 
by  the  mere  name  of  Wisramgnrh,  or  the  place  of  rest,  whioh  ha  then 
gave  the  fort,  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  having  been  hard 
pressed,  when  repose  was  so  necessary. 

t  Original  letter  from  Sivajee,  who  quotes  the  words  of  Musaood 
Khan. 

X  Mahntts  MSS.  §  Soott's  Deocan. 
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and  proposed,  as  the  Mahrattas  were  becoming  so  very 
powerful,  to  set  up  Sumbhajee  at  the  head  of  a  party,  in 
opposition  to  his  father,  in  order  to  divide  their  interests, 
and  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  forts.  But  this  scheme, 
although  it  appeared  to  Dilere  Klian  similar  to  what  was 
then  carried  on  against  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  was 
disapproved  by  the  emperor,  as  it  would  ultimately  con- 
duce to  strengthen  predatory  power  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  reason,  than  which  none  could  be  more  just  at 
that  period,  should  be  recorded  by  a  Mahratta  biographer  of 
Sivajee.*  Although  it  rests  on  no  other  authority,  we 
cannot  but  remark  that,  had  such  an  opinion  guided 
Aurungzebe^s  measures  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  view 
been  a  little  more  extended,  so  as  to  have  prescrv(^d  the 
other  Mahomedan  states  from  becoming  first  a  prey,  and 
then  an  accession  of  strength,  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  policy  of 
this  emperor  might  have  mot  its  meed  of  praise,  with  far 
more  justice  tlian  we  can  discover  in  those  eulogies  which 
have  been  frequently  bestowed  upon  it 

But  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  obtain  a  reply 
from  court,  Dilere  Khan,  intent  on  his  own  scheme,  took 
measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect  He  sent  a  detachment 
of  his  Uirmy  from  before  Beejapoor,  accompanied  by 
Sumbhajee,  as  raja  of  tlic  Mahrattas,  to  lay  siege  to  Bho- 
paulgurh,  the  extreme  outpost  of  Sivajee's  possessions  to 
the  eastward,  which  was  taken. 

Humbeer  Rao,  detached  by  Sivajee  towards  Beejapoor, 
fell  in  with  8,000  or  0,000  cavalry  under  Rimmust  Khan, 
the  same  officer  lately  sent  by  Sultan  Mauzum  against 
Sivajee  ;  and  he  again  sustained  a  severe  defeat. 

Moro  Punt  took  Ahoont  and  Nahawagurh,  both  forts  of 
great  strengtli,  and  dispersed  his  army  all  over  Candeish^ 

*  Kistnajee  Aaund  Subhasad. 
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which  was  plundered  and  laid  waste.  Humbeer  Baa 
hovered  about  the  camp  of  Dilere  Khan,  whilst  the  besieged, 
encouraged  by  Musaood  Khan,  continued  a  most  resolute 
defence.  Dilere  Khan  pressed  the  siege,  but  personal 
exertion  could  not  avail  when  all  supplies  were  cut  off. 
He  at  last  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  reducing* 
the  place ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  rains  attacked  the  open 
country,  plundered  Hutnee,  crossed  the  Kistna  as  soon  as 
fordable,  divided  the  troops,  and  was  laying  waste  the 
Camatic,  when  Jenardin  Punt,  with  6,000  horse,  attacked 
the  party  commanded  by  Dilere  Khan  in  person,  com- 
pletely defeated  him,  intercepted  his  parties,  cut  several  of 
them  to  pieces,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat. 

By  this  time  orders  had  arrived  from  the  emperor 
recalling  Sultan  Mauzum,  disapprovmg  of  Dilere  Ehaii'a 
measures,  and  reinstating  Khan  Jehan  in  command  of 
the  army,  and  in  the  government  of  the  Deccan.  Sumbha-^ 
jee  was  ordered  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Delhi ;  but  Dilere 
Khan,  who  had  permitted  Sivajee's  emissaries  to  have 
access  to  him  now  connived  at  his  escape  ;  and,  although 
Sivajee  was  reconciled  to  him,  he  confined  him  in  the 
fort  of  Panalla  until  he  should  give  proofs  of  amend* 
ment. 

Sivajee,   as  the  price    of  his   alliance  with  Beejapoor^ 

required  the  cession  of  the  tract  aronnd 
Kopaul  and  Bellary,  also  the  cession  of  all 
claims  to  sovereignty  on  the  conquered  territwy  in  Drawed, 
the  principality  of  Tanjore,  and  the  jagheer  districts  of 
Shahjee.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  Sivajee 
went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Beejapoor,  where 
he  had  an  interview  and  a  secret  consultation  with  Musaood 
Khan. 

The  supremacy  granted  to  Sivajee  was  considered  by 
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VeBkajee  as  a  death-blow  to  his  independence ;  he  wag 
abreadj  not  only  subjected  to  the  interference  of  Rugonath 
Punt,  but  Sivajee,  on  pretence  of  assisting  him  with  fit 
agents,  took  a  large  share  of  the  management  into  his  own 
hands.  Yenkajee,  impatient  of  control,  appears  to  have 
been  so  greatly  mortified,  that  he  resigned  himself  to 
melanoholy,  neglected  his  afiairs,  and  omitted  even  the 
usual  care  of  his  person,  and  the  observances  enjoined  by 
his  religion  ;  he  became  careless  and  abstracted  from  all 
worldly  afiairs,  and  assumed  the  conduct  rather  of  a  devotee 
than  of  an  active  chief,  such  as  he  had  hitherto  shown 
himself.  On  this  occasion  Sivajee  addressed  a  letter  to 
him,  fiill  of  energy  and  good  sense.  This  letter  was 
amongst  the  last*  that  Sivajee  over  dictated ;  he  was 
taken  ill  at  Baigurh,  occasioned  by  painful  swelling  in  his 
knee-joint,  which  became  gradually  worse,  and  at  last 
threw  him  into  a  high  fever,  which,  on  the  seventh  day 
firom  its  commencement,  terminated  his  existence  on  the 
Sth  day  of  April  1680,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Sivajee.    We  have  passed  over 

*  As  the  letter  alluded  to  is  neither  very  long  nor  prolix,  which 
pradlodes  the  insertion  of  the  others,  a  translation  is  subjoined  as  nearly 
literal  as  can  be  understood, 

"  Sivajee  to  Venkajee»* 

Alter  compliments.  **  Many  days  have  elapsed  without  my  receiving 
any  letter  from  you ;  and»  in  consequence,  I  am  not  in  comfort.  Bagoo 
Punt  has  now  written,  that  you,  having  placed  melancholy  and  gloom 
before  yourself,  do  not  take  care  of  your  person,  or  in  any  way  attend  to 
yourself  as  formerly  ;  nor  do  you  keep  up  any  great  days  or  religious 
festivals.  Tour  troops  are  inactive,  and  you  have  no  mind  to  employ 
yoors^  on  state  affairs.  You  have  become  a  Byragee,  and  think  of 
nothing  bat  to  sit  in  some  place  accounted  holy,  and  let  time  wear 
away.  In  this  manner  much  has  been  written  to  me,  and  such  an 
aooount  of  you  has  given  me  great  concern.  I  am  surprised  when  I 
rsfleot  that  you  have  our  father*s  example  before  you — how  did  ha 
enooonter  and  surmount  all  difficulties,  perform  great  actions,  escape 
all  dangers  by  his  spirit  and  resolution,  and  acquire  a  renown 
which  he  maintained  to  the  last  ?  All  he  did  is  well  koown  to  you. 
You  enjoyed  his  society,  yoa    had   every   opportunity  of    profiting 

32 
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some  details  in  his  warfare  with  the  Seedees,  which  may 
require  retrospective  notice,  and  have  been  drawn  forward 
by  a  chain  of  more  important  events,  until  we  have  reached 
that  point  where  we  naturally  pause  to  look  back  on  the 
life  of  any  human  being  who  has  just  ceased  to  be. 
6ivajee  was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  person  ;  and, 
however  justly  many  of  his  acts  may  be  censured,  his 
claim  to  high  rank  in  the  page  of  history  must  be  admitt^. 
To  form  an  estimate  of  his  character,  let  us  consider  him 
assembling  and  conducting  a  band  of  half-naked  Mawulees 
through  the  wild  tracts  where  ho  first  established  himself, 
unmindful  of  obstruction  from  the  elements,  turning  the 
most  inclement  seasons  to  advantage,  and  inspiring  die 
minds  of  such  followers  with  undaunted  enthusiasm.  Let 
us  also  observe  the  singular  plans  of  policy  he  commenced, 
and  which  we  must  admit  to  have  been  altogether  novel, 
and  most  fit  for  acquiring  power  at  such  a  period.     Let  us 

by  his  wisdom  and  ability.  Even  I  myself,  as  oiroumstanoes  aoaUed 
me,  have  protected  myself,  and  yoa  also  know,  and  have  men,  how  I 
have  established  a  kingdom.  Is  it  then  for  you,  in  the  very  midst  of 
opportunity,  to  renounce  all  worldly  affairs,  and  turn  Byragee — to  giw 
up  your  affairs  to  persons  who  will  devour  your  estate — to  rain  your 
property,  and  injure  your  bodily  health  7  What  kind  of  wisdom  is  thi^ 
and  what  will  it  end  in  ?  I  am  to  you  as  your  head  aAd  proteotion  ; 
from  me  you  have  nothing  to  dread.  Give  up  therefore  all  this,  and  do 
not  become  a  Byragee.  Throw  cff  despondency,  spend  yoor  days 
properly  ;  attend  to  fasts,  feasts,  and  customary  usages,  and  attend  to 
your  personal  comforts.  Look  to  the  employment  of  yoor  people,  Hm 
discipline  of  your  army,  turn  your  attention  to  affairs  of  mouMit, 
Make  your  men  do  their  duty  :  apply  their  services  properly  in  ycttr 
quarter,  and  gain  fame  and  renown.  What  a  comfort  and  happineas  it 
wiU  be  to  me  to  hear  the  praira  and  fame  of  my  younger  bro^ttiar. 
Bugonath  Pundit  is  near  you,  he  is  no  stranger  to  you,  consult  hia  on 
what  is  most  advisable  to  be  done,  and  he  will  consider  you  in  the  sane 
light  as  myself.  I  have  placed  every  confidence  in  him — do  yoa  the 
same ;  hold  together  for  your  mutual  support,  and  you  will  aoqnivB 
celebrity  and  fame.  Above  all  things,  be  not  slothful ;  donotmUour 
opportunity  to  slip  past  without  receiving  some  returns  from  your  anay. 
This  is  the  time  for  performing  great  actions.  Old  age  is  the  aeason  for 
turning  Byragee.  Arouse  !  bestir  yourself.  Let  me  see  what  yon 
do.    Why  should  I  write  more  7  you  are  wise." 
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examine  his  internal  regulations,  the  great  progress  ho 
made  in  arranging  every  department  in  the  midst  of 
ahnost  perpetual  warfare,  and  his  successful  stratagems  for 
eacaping  or  extricating  himself  from  difficulty;  and 
whether  planning  the  capture  of  a  fort,  or  the  conquest  of 
a  distant  oountry ;  heading  an  attack  or  conducting  a 
retreat ;  regulating  the  discipline  to  be  observed  amongst 
a  hundred  horse,  or  laying  down  arrangements  for  govern- 
ing a  country  ;  we  view  his  talents  with  admiration,  and 
his  genius  with  wonder.  For  a  popular  leader,  his  frugality 
was  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  character ;  and  the 
riohest  plunder  never  made  him  deviate  from  the  rules  he 
had  laid  down  for  its  appropriation. 

Sivajee  was  patient  and  deliberate  in  his  plans,  ardent, 
resolute,  and  persevering  in  their  execution ;  but  even  in 
viewing  the  favourable  side,  duplicity  and  meaness  are  so 
much  intermixed  with  his  schemes,  and  so  conspicuous  in 
his  actions,  that  the  offensive  parts  of  a  worse  character 
might  be  passed  over  with  less  disgust  Superstition, 
cruelty,  and  treachery  are  not  only  justly  alleged  against 
hiuii  but  he  always  preferred  deceit  to  open  force  when 
both  were  in  his  power.  But  to  sum  up  all  let  us  contrast 
his  crafl,  pliancy,  and  humility  with  his  boldness,  firmness, 
imd  ambition  ;  his  power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  while  he 
showed  the  coolest  attention  to  his  own  interests ;  the  dash  of 
a  partisan  adventurer,  with  the  order  and  economy  of  a 
statesman;  and,  lastly,  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  which 
raised  the  despised  Hindoos  to  sovereignty,  and  brought 
aVtout  their  own  accomplishment  when  the  hand  that  had 
framed  them  was  low  in  the  dust. 

Sivajee's  admirers  among  his  own  nations  speak  of  him 
as  an  incarnation  of  a  deity,  setting  an  example  of  wisdom, 
fortitude,  and  piety.  Mahrattas,  in  general,  consider  that 
neoojssity  justifies  a  murder,  and  that  political  assassination 
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is  often  wise  and  proper.  They  admit  that  Sivajee  autho- 
rised the  death  of  Chunder  Rao,  the  raja  of  Jowlee ; 
but  few  of  them  acknowledge  that  Afzool  Khan  was 
murdered.  The  vulgar  opinion  is  that  the  EJian  was 
the  aggressor ;  and  the  event  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  , 
commendable  exploit  than  a  detestable  and  treacheroiis 
assassination. 

From  what  can  be  learned  of  Sivajee  in  domestic  life, 
his  manners  were  remarkably  pleasing,  and  his  address 
winning ;  ho  was  apparently  frank,  but  seldom  familiar ; 
passionate  in  his  disposition,  but  kind  to  his  dependents 
and  relations.  Ho  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  of  an 
active  rather  than  strong  make ;  his  countenance  was 
handsome  and  intelligent ;  he  had  very  long  arms  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  which  is  reckoned  a  beauty 
among  Mahrattas.*  The  swordf  which  he  constantly 
used,  and  which  he  named  after  the  goddess  Bhowanee, 
is  still  preserved  by  the  raja  of  Satara  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  and  has  all  the  honors  of  an  idol 
paid  to  it. 

Sivajee,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  possession  of 

"^  Mahratta  M8S.,  and  tradition  among  hiB  desoendants,  and  the 
descendantB  of  hia  ministere  and  domestics. 

In  the  All  Namu,  Nusserut  satirizes  the  big  feet  and  long  arms  of  the 
Mahrattas.  There  is  no  likeness  of  Sivajee  preserved  either  at  Kolapoor 
or  Satara  ;  and  none  of  the  Europeans  who  saw  him  have  recorded  any 
description  of  his  person.  His  body  was  burnt  at  Raigurh,  where  there 
was  a  tomb  erected  over  the  collected  ashes.  There  is  a  building  in  the 
fort  of  Mai  wan,  which  is  considered  as  his  cenotaph.  The  origin  of 
this  building,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  fort  when  first  erected  by  Sivajeei 
who  placed  Poojareea,  or  persons  to  observe  certain  forms  of  worship^ 
during  which  *'  the  soa  should  not  encroach  on  the  walls,  nor  should  an 
enemy  prevail.'*  Sumbhajee  made  some  additions  to  this  establishment ; 
and  Raja  Bam,  after  the  fall  of  Baigurh,  made  it  the  cenotaph,  or  rather 
the  place  of  commemoration  of  Sivajee.  The  Bramins  in  charge  still 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  original  endowment,  and  have  made  several 
additions,  with  a  view  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  who 
repair  with  offerings  to  the  shrine.  They  have  an  effigy,  and  the  real 
■word  of  Sivajee,  whose  body,  by  their  account,  lies  buried  there. 

t  Slvajee*8  sword  is  an  ezoellent  Genoa  blade  of  the  first  water.  Its 
whole  history  is  recorded  by  the  hereditary  historian  of  the  family. 
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the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Concan  extending  from 
Gundavee  to  Ponda  ;  with  the  exceptions  of  Goa,  lower 
Choole,  Salsef  te,  and  Bassein,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese ; 
Jinjeera,  in  possession  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  the  English 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Bombay.  He  had  thannas  in 
Carwar,  Ankola,  and  several  places  on  the  coast,  where  he 
shared  the  districts  with  the  deshmookhs.  The  chief  of 
Soonda  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  the  rana  of 
Bednore  paid  him  an  annual  tribute.  Exclusive  of  his 
possessions  around  Bellary  and  Kopaul,  his  conquest  in 
Drawed,  his  supremacy  as  well  as  share  in  Tanjore, 
and  the  jagheer  districts  of  his  father  in  the  Car- 
natic,  Sivajee  occupied  that  tract  of  Maharashtra  from 
the  Hurnkassee  river  on  the  south,  to  the  Indooranee 
river  on  the  north,  between  Poena  and  Joonere. 
The  districts  of  Sopa,  Baramuttee,  and  Indapoor  were 
occasionally  held,  and  always  claimed  by  him  as  his 
paternal  jagheer ;  and  the  line  of  forts,  built  from 
Tattora  to  Panalla,  distinctly  mark  the  boundary  of 
his  consolidated  territory  to  the  eastward.  He,  however, 
had  a  number  of  detached  places.  Singnapoor,  at 
the  temple  of  Mahdeo,  was  his  hereditary  enam  village  ;* 
the  fort  of  Pameira,  near  Damaun,  was  rebuilt  by 
More  Trimmul ;  and  his  garrisons  and  thannas  occupied 
a  great  part  of  Buglana,  and  several  strong  places  in 
Gandeish  and  Sungumnere.  His  personal  wealth  was 
immense  ;  and  making  large  allowance  for  exaggeration 
in  the  M^ahratta  manuscripts,  he  had,  without  doubt,  several 
millions  in  specief  at  Baigurh. 

*  Oiven  by  one  of  the  Ghatgays  to  his  father  Shahjee. 

t  Bivajee's  treasury,  besides  rupees,  contained,  as  might  have  beeo 
expected,  coins  of  all  descriptions ;  Spanish  dollars,  Venetian  sequins, 
gold  mohnrs  of  Hindostan  and  Surat,  and  pagodas  of  the  Camatic,  are 
all  enumerated  in  the  lists,  with  many  others.  Ingots  of  gold  and  silver, 
cloth  of  gold,  ko.f  kCf  ko. 
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The  territory  and  treasures,  however,  which  Sivajee 
acquired  were  not  so  formidable  to  the  Mahomodans  as 
the  example  he  had  set,  the  system  and  habits  he 
introduced,  and  the  spirit  ho  had  inftisod  iniio  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Mahratta  people. 

None  of  his  successors  inherited  his  genius,  but  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires  depend  on  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  that  those  instruments  which  often  appear 
to  human  foresight  the  least  likely  to  produce  a  particular 
end,  are  the  very  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 

Sivajee  had  four  wives — Suhyee  Bye,  of  the  family  of 
Nimbalkur  ;  Soyera  Bye,  of  the  Sirkay  family ;  Pootla 
Bye,  of  the  family  of  Mohitey  ;  and  a  fourth  wife,  whose 
name  and  family  are  unknown.  Of  these,  two  survived 
him,  Soyera  Bye  and  Pootla  Bye ;  the  latter  immolated 
herself,  but  was  burnt  some  weeks  after  her  husband's 
corpse,  owing  to  the  secrecy  which  was  observed  respecting 
his  death. 

Suliyco  Bye,  the  mother  of  Sumbhajee,  died  in  1659, 
two  years  after  his  birth  ;  Soyera  Bye  was  the  mother  of 
Raja  Ram,  and,  being  an  artful  woman,  not  only  had 
great  influence  with  her  husband,  but  a  considerable 
ascendancy  over  several  of  the  principal  ministers,  espe- 
cially Annajee  Dutto,  the  Punt  Suchew.  Sivajee,  during 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  had  expressed  to  Moro  Punt, 
Annajee  Dutto,  and  others,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 

much  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  miscondfuct  of 
Sumbhajee  ;  and  these  words  were  interpreted  by  Soyera 

Bye  and  her  faction  as  a  will  in  favour  of  Raja  Ram,  then 

a  boy  of  ten  years  old.     Moro  Trimmul  Peishwa,  although 

Annajee  Dutto  had  always  been  his  rival,   was  at  first 

drawn  into  a  plan  of  administering  the  government  under 

a  regency  in  the  name  of  Raja  Ram.    The  other  Purdhoua 
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likewise  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,    and    measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Sivajee's  death  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  until 
Sumbhajee's  confinement  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
secure.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  perfoimed  privately 
by  Shahjec  Bhonslay,  a  relation  of  the  family.  A  force 
under  Jenardin  Punt  Somunt,  whom  we  have  seen  so  active 
in  the  Carnatic,  was  directed  to  march  to  Panalla ;  the 
garrison  of  Raigurh  was  strengthened  ;  10,000  horse  were 
stationed  at  Uie  neighbouring  village  of  Fanchwur  ;  and 
Humbeer  Rao,  the  Senaputtee,  was  ordered  with  a  large 
army  to  take  up  a  position  at  Kurar.  As  some  time  was 
necessary  for  any  of  these  movements,  letters  were 
despatched  to  Hcorajoe  Furzund,  in  charge  of  Sumbhajee 
at  Panalla,  to  apprize  him  of  what  was  going  forward. 
Bat  Sumbhajee  had  either  been  informed  of  the  event, 
or  su^)ected-his  father  s  death,  for,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  messenger  with  the  letters,  ho  seized  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  packet. 
Its  delivery  discovered  the  whole.  Heerajee  Furzund 
fled  into  the  Concan ;  Sumbhajee  took  command  of  the 
fort,  and  was  obeyed  by  the  garrison  ;  but  he  immediately 
put  two  of  the  princii)al  officers  to  death.  Not  knowing 
whom  to  trust  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fort,  he  made 
preparations  for  defending  it,  and  resolved  to  await  events. 
Jenardin  Punt,  finding  the  place  in  Sumbhajee's  posses- 
sion,  sat  down  to  blockade  it,  and  after  some  weeks  was 
content  to  leave  his  guards  at  their  posts,  whilst  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  town  of  Kolapoor. 

Raja  Ram  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  May,  and  the 
ministers  began  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  name  ;  but  as 
latent  rivalry  is  easily  excited,  the  Peishwa  and  the  Suchew 
soon  became  jealous  of  each  other. 
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Sumbhajee,  in  tho  meantime,  having  gained  over  a  part 
of  Jenardin  Punt's  troops,  took  a  chosen  band  of  his 
Mawulee  garrison,  proceeded  through  the  Punt's  lines  in 
tho  night,  seized  him  in  the  town  of  Kolapoor,  and  carried 
him  back  to  Panalla,  a  prisoner.  Humbeer  Rao  Mohitey, 
delighted  by  this  exploit,  so  worthy  of  the  son  of  Sivajee, 
became  immediately  inclined  to  Sumbhajee's  cause  ;  and 
More  Punt,  who  had  set  out  from  Raigurh  on  the  news  of 
Jenardin  Punt's  disaster,  instead  ofexerting  himself  for  the 
cabal,  offered  his  services  to  Sumbhajee,  by  whom  he  was 
confirmed  as  Poishwa,  but  never  succeeded  in  gaining  hia 
confidence.  Humbeer  Rao  advanced  and  paid  his  respects, 
when  Sumbhajee  immediately  quitted  Panalla,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Raigurh.  Before  his  arrival  the  garrison  had 
risen  in  his  favour,  and  confined  such  as  would  have  opposed 
his  autliority.  The  army  at  Panchwur  came  over  to  him  in 
a  body,  and  Sumbhajee  entered  Raigurh  in  the  end  of 
Junol680. 
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From  A.D.  1680  to  A.D.  1689. 

Cruelties  exercised  by  Sumbhajee  on  assuming  poicer — execu^ 
tion  of  Sot/era  Bye, — Inauspicious  coynmencement  of  his 
*  reign. — Unavailing  attempts  to  drive  the  Seedee  from  the 
island  of  Kenery, — Sultan  Mohummed  Akhcr  seeks  an 
asylum  in  Sumbhajee* s  territory. — Plot  in  favour  of  Raja 
Sam. — Executions. — Execution  of  Annajee  Dutto. — Moro 
Punt  imprisoned, — Pugonath  Narain  Hnnwuntay — his 
spirited  remonstrances ^  and  their  consetpiences, — Sumbha- 
jee attacks  Jinjeera. — Moghuls  make  an  incursion  into  the 
Cancan,  and  are  compelled  to  retreat, — Assault  oti  Jinjeera 
repulsed — siege  raised. — Sumbhajee  attacks  the  Portiiguese 
— endeavour  to  conciliate  the  English. — Portuguese  besiege 
Panda,  and  are  compelled  to  retreat  xoith  Jieavy  loss. — 
Ktdoosha,  the  prime  minister  of  Sumbhajee, — Decay  in 
the  institutions  of  Sivajee, — State  of  the  army — lands  over- 
assessed. — Approach  of  Aurungzebe. — Survey  of  the  state 
of  the  Deccan,from  the  first  year  after  Sumbhajee* s  acces- 
sion,  up  to  the  fall  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah. — Ex- 
traordinary  revolution  amongst  the  English  at  Bombay.-^ 
Aurungzebe^ s  operations, — Salheir  is  surrendered. — Sultan 
Jfauzum  is  sent  to  attack  Sumbhajee  in  the  Concan, — 
Imposition  of  the  Jizeea — reflections, — Death  of  Dilere 
Khan. — Aurungzebe  arrives  at  Ahmednugur — description 
of  his  camp, — Operations  of  Sultan  Matizum^  Humbeer 
RaOy  and  Khan  Jehan, — Distress  of  Sultan  Mauzurris 
army — returns  extremely  reduced — operations. — Mahrattas 
plunder  Baroachy  and  pi^oclaim  Mohummud  Akber  emperor, 
-^Operations  against  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah, — Murder 
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of  Mahdhuna  Punt, —  Truce  unth  GoleondaJu —  Siepe  and 
capture  of  Beejapoor — description  of  the  present  state  of 
its  ruins. — Fall  of  Golcondah. — Arrangements  in  the  eon^ 
quered  districts, — Mode  in  which  the  Mogkuls  took  posses-^ 
sion  of  J  and  regulated^  a  district. — Operations  of  the 
McJirattas, — Hunibeer  Rao  defeats  Shirsee  Kharij  but 
falls  in  the  battle. — Operafiotis  in  the  Camatic, — Pro- 
fligacy and  iinbeeility  of  Sumhhajee. — Sultan  Mohummud 
Akber  quits  him  in  disgust. — Remarkable  consequences  of 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  Sumlhajee's  ai^my. — State  of  the 
Hindoo  population  in  Maliarashtra. — Impolicy  ofAurung-- 
zebe. — Remarks  on  tlie  state  of  the  country^  extendingy  by 
anticipation^  to  a  period  of  twelve  years  after  the  subversion 
of  the  Deccan  kingdoms. — Operations  of  the  emperor,'-^ 
•  Piracies  of  the  English. — Sumbhajee  sxaprised  and  made 
prisoner,  together  uxith  his  minister — beliaviour — e:cecutio9U 
— Summary  of  his  diaracter, 

Sumbhajee's  conduct,  from  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
.  TV  ,^^  until    he  entered  his    capital,  discovered 

A.D.  1680.  .  _  111./. 

a  vigour  and  method  the  more  satisfactory 
from  being  unexpected  ;  and  had  he  taken  advantage  pf 
the  general  submission,  and  published  a  declaration  of 
amnesty,  the  address  and  energy  he  had  shown  would  have 
suppressed  all  recollection  of  his  early  faults  ;  but  the 
barbarity  of  his  disposition  was  di.-played  from  the  moment 
he  passed  the  gate  of  Raigurh.  Annajee  Dutto  was  put 
in  irons,  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Raja  Ram  was  also  confined ;  Soyera  Bye  was  seized,  and, 
when  brought  before  Sumbhajee,  he  insulted  her  in  the 
grossest  manner,  accused  her  of  having  poisoned  Sivajee, 
loaded  her  with  every  epithet  of  abuse,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  put  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.    The  Mabratta 
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oiRoen  attached  to  her  cause  were  beheaded  ;  and  one, 
particularly  obnoxious,  was  precipitated  from  the  top 
of  the  rock  of  Raigurh.  This  severity,  justly  deemed 
nnneoessary  and  cruely  besides  causing  an  inveterate 
enmity  in  the  minds  of  Soyera  Bye's  relations,  was 
considered  a  most  inauspicious  commencement ;  and  on  the 
occassion  of  his  being  seated  on  tlie  throne,  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  many  unfavourable  auguries  were  reported 
in  the  countrv.* 

The  armistice  which  Sivajee  effected  with  the  Moghul 
viceroy,  Khan  Jehan  Buhadur,  when  quitting  his  own 
territory  on  the  Carnatic  expedition,  produced  no  com- 
promise with  the  Abyssinians  of  Jinjeera  ;  a  petty  warfare 
was  constantly  maintained  in  the  Concan  between  the 
Seedee  and  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  hostilities  became  more 
rancorous  after  the  accession  of  Sumbhajee. 

The  island  or  rock  of  Henery,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Bombay  was  fortified  by  Sivajee  in  167i>,  which 
being  resented  by  the  English,  an  attempt  by  them,  in 
oonjunction  with  the  Seedee,  was  unsuccessfully  made  to 
dispossess  him  of  it ;  but  Kenery,  another  ibknd  of  the 
same  description,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  Henery, 
having  been  in  the  same  surreptitious  manner  occupied  by 
the  Seedee  during  the  ensuing  season,  Sumbhajee's  first 
efforts  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  drive  out  the  Seedee, 
and  with  no  better  success  than  had  attended  the  attempt 
on  Kenery.  The  English  as  little  relished  the  occupation 
by  the  one  party  as  by  the  other.! 

Sumbhajee^    whilst  his    fleet  and    troops   were    thus 

employed,  proceeded  to   Panalha,  for  what 

purpose  is  not  clearly   ascertained,  though 

perhaps  it  may  have  been  to  conduct  some  negotiations* 

«  Mahraita  MSS.         f  Orme,  Mahratta  MSS^  English  Aeoords. 
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with  the  Beejapoor  government  He  remained  there  until 
recalled  to  Raigurh  by  the  appearance  of  an  iUnstrioos 
fugitive  who  sought  an  asylum  in  his  territory.  This 
personage  was  Sultan  Mohummud  Akber,  the  fourth  son 
of  the  emperor  Aurungzebe,  who,  having  been  won  over 
by  the  Rajpoots,  consented  to  head  a  rebellion  against  his 
father,  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  emperor's 
address,  and  the  prince  fled  towards  Sumbhajee's  country, 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach,  though  he  was 
hotly  pursued,  and  the  strictest  orders  issued,  to  all  the 
imperial  officers  of  the  districts  in  his  route,  to  intercept 
him.* 

Sumbhajee  sent  an  officer  to  welcome  his-  arrival| 
appointed  the  village  of  Dodsay  for  his  residence,  the  name 
of  which,  in  compliment  to  his  guest,  was  ohanged  to 
Padshapoor  ;  but  some  affair,  of  which  Mahratta  manu- 
scripts  take  no  notice,  detained  him  at  Panalla,  and 
prevented  his  visiting  the  prince  on  his  first  arrivaL  In 
the  meantime  the  restless  faction  of  Annajee  Dutto,  in 
order  to  forward  their  owti  views,  and  procure  his 
enlargement,  took  advantage  of  Sumbhajee's  absence  to 
propose  some  overtures  to  Sultan  Mohummud  Akber  in 
favour  of  Raja  Ram.  The  news  of  this  fresh  oonspiraey 
was  first  communicated  to  Sumbhajee  by  Dadajee  Bugonath, 
Deshpandya  of  Mhar,  and  excited  suspicions  towards  his 
guest,  until  the  prince  himself  communicated  the  circum- 
stances, which  entirely  dispelled  his  doubts,  and  Sumbhajee 
visited  and  welcomed  him  with  much  cordiality. 

The  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Annajee  Dutto 
was  said  to  have  been  supported  by  the  whole  Sirkay 
family  in  the  Concan,  whose  motive  was  revenge  for  the 

*  Orme,  Sr^>tt'fl  Peccan,  Khafee  Khan,  MabratU  MRS.,  and  copy  of 
ao  original  loiter  from  Mohummud  Akber  to  Sumbhajee. 
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death  of  Soyera  Bye.  Ballajee  Aujee  Chitnecs,  a  man  of 
the  Parbhoo  caste,  who  had  stood  high  in  Sivajee^s  favonr,* 
and  had  been  employed  by  Sumbhajee  himself  on  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  Bombay,  was  accused  of  being  a 
principal  instigator  in  the  meditated  treachery.  This 
person,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  one  of  his  relations 
named  Samjee  Anjee,  Heerajee  Furzund,  such  of  the 
Sirkays  as  could  be  apprehended,  and,  lastly,  Annajee 
Dutto  himself,  were  at  once  led  out  to  execution,  tied  to 
the  feet  of  elephants,  and  trampled  to  death.  The  principal 
members  of  the  Sirkay  family  fled  in  consternation,  and 
several  of  them  entered  the  Moghul  service.  Sumbhajee's 
severity,  oven  if  just  towards  Ballajee  Aujee,  which  is 
doubtful,  was  extremely  impolitic  in  regard  to  Annajee 
Dutto.  To  put  a  Bramin  to  death  is  always  looked  upon 
with  horror,  and  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Punt  Suchew,  who 
had  performed  such  important  services  during  the  rise  of 
Sivajee,  was  ^^ewed,  by  every  one  capable  of  appreciating 
his  worth,  as  a  violent  and  harsh  measure,  calculated  rather 
to  create  fear  and  dissension  than  to  insure  obedience  and 
unanimity. 

Of  this  number  was  More  Punt  Pingley,  Peishwa,  who^ 
as  his  jealousy  was  extinct  in  his  rivaPs  death,  did  not  fail 
to  inveigh  with  honest  boldness  against  the  impiety 
and  impolicy  of  his  execution.  A  Kanoja  Bramin  from 
Hindostan,  named  Kulooslia,  who  had  by  some  means 
insinuated  himself  into  Sunibhajee^s  favour,  and  who 
was  the  secret  adviser  of  his  action,  recommended  the 
imprisonment  of  Moro  Punt.  The  Peishwa  was  accord- 
ingly thrown  into  confinement,  and  Sumbhajee,   with  the 

*  By  an  ori^nnl  sunnud  it  appearH  that  Bivajee  had  offered  to  maka 
him  one  of  the  Purdhaiis  which  he  declined  accepting.  The  reader  wiU 
raeoin>iM  in  Ballajee  Aujee  the  person  in  whoM  handwriting  many  of 
thoM  papers  are  preserved,  to  which  this  history  is  much  indebted. 
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aid  of  this  inexperienced  man,  equally  presumptuous  with 
himself,  undertook  the  conduct  of  all  state  affairs. 

Ramdas  Swamy,  the  friend  and  spiritual  director  of 
Sivajee,  whose  life  and  conduct  seem  to  have  merited  the 
universal  encomiums  of  his  countrymen,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  wrote  Sumbhajee  an  excellent  and 
judicious  letter,  advising  him  for  the  future  rather  than 
upbraiding  him  for  the  past,  and  pointing  out  the  example 
of  his  father,  yet  carefully  abstaining  from  personal 
comparison. 

About  the  same  time  Rugonath  Narain  Hunwuntay 
undertook  a  journey  from  the  Camatic,  having  left  Hurjee 
Baja  Mahareek  in  charge  of  tlie  government  during  his 
absence.  On  his  arrival  at  Raigurh,  as  ho  brought  with  him 
a  cosiderable  treasure,  the  balance  saved  from  the  revenue 
of  the  districts,  he  was  well  received,  and  as  was  due  to 
one  of  the  Purdhans,  and  so  distinguished  an  officer,  a  full 
durbar  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Rugonath  Narain 
took  this  unusual  opportunity*  of  entering  on  public  affairs, 
and  represented  all  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  dis- 
regard shown  to  experienced  servants,  and  to  the  forms  of 
government  instituted  by  Sivajee ;  he  pointed  out  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and,  whilst  maintaining  his  arguments 
boldly  censured  Sumbhajee's  proceedings,  and  pr^icted 
his  fall. 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  temerity  of 
Rugonath  Narain,  especially  as  his  brother,  Jenardin  Punt, 
was  still  in  confinement ;  but  Sumbhajee  was  probably 
sensible  that  any  violence  towards  Rugonath  Narain  might 
at  once  place  the  Camatic  at  his  uncle's  disposal ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  decided  language  from  a  man  whom  he 

*  State  affairs  are  seldom  discoBsed  in  full  diurbar,  and  no  buuneei  is 
entered  upon  at  a  first  visit. 
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respects  generally  overawes  the  most  ungoverable  Mahratta. 
Sumbhajee  promised  to  release  More  Punt  and  Jenardin 
Punt,  and  Rugonath  Punt  himself  was  -civilly  dismissed 
to  his  government.  He  died,  however,  before  he 
reached  Ginjee,  and  Sumbhajee  not  only  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  releasing  Moro  Punt  and  Jenardin  Punt,  but 
advanced  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  Amat,  vacant  by  his 
brother's  death,  confirmed  Hurjee  Baja  in  the  government 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur,  the  son  of 
Moro  Punt,  Peishwa,  was  appointed  under  him  as  mootaliq^ 
or  chief  agent  of  afiPairs.  But  this  amendment  was  but 
temporary,  and  the  favourite  Kuloosha  obtained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  his  mind.* 

.  On  the  occasion  of  Sumbhajee's  meeting  with  Prince 
Akber,  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the  Mahrattas  and 
Bajpoots  were  about  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
Aurungzebe,  and  placing  Sultan  Akber  on  the  throne. f 
But  vanity  and  anger  are  more  active  stimulants  to  com- 
mon minds  than  ambition  or  glory  ;  no  speculation  of  that 
kind  diverted  Sumbhajee  from  the  more  humble  design  of 
reducing  Jinjeera  ;  to  possess  himself  of  a  place  which  his 
father  had  failed  in  taking,  to  avenge  the  pillage  of  several 
of  his  villages,  and  the  daily  insults  experienced  from 
the  Seedee,  were  the  causes  which  combined  to  make  this 
an  object  of  paramount  interest 

.  He,  in  the  first  place,  directed  Khundoojee  Fur^und, 
one  of  his  creatures,  to  desert  to  Jinjeera,  and  endeavour, 
by  corrupting  some  of  the  Seedee's  people,  to  blow  up  the 
magazine  when  the  attack  was  about  to  commence.  A 
large  body  of  troops  were  assembled,  and  the  command 
of  3ie  expedition  given  to  Dadajee  Rugonath  Deshpandya 

*  Mabratts  M8S.  t  Orme. 
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with  the  promise,  in  case  of  success,  of  being  made  one  of 
the  eight  Purdhans.* 

The  plot  of  Khundoojee  Furznnd  was  discovered  by 
means  of  a  female  slave,  before  the  attack  commenced,  and 
he,  with  many  of  his  accomplices,  were  put  to  death.* 

Sumbhajee,  accompanied  by  Sultan  Akber,  proceeded 

to  Dhunda  Rajepoor,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  his  troops. 
He  proposed  filling  up  the  channel  by  an  immense  mound 
of  earth  and  stones,  and  thus  advancing  to  the  assault 
The  work  was  actually  in  progress,  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  oppose  a  body  of  Moghul  horse  under  the 
command  of  Hoossein  AH  Khan,  which  advanced  from 
Ahmednugur,  by  the  route  of  Joonere,  descended  the 
Ghauts,  and  ravaged  the  Kallian  district  north  of  Panwell. 
Sumbhajee  attacked  them  in  front,  prevented  their  penetrat- 
ing to  the  southward,  and,  having  stopped  their  supplies 
on  all  sides,  the  Moghul  general  retired  before  the  rains. 

The  siege  of  Jinjeera  was  continued  by  Dadajee  Rugo- 
nath,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  the  defences  having 
been  battered  down,  an  assault  was  attempted  by  means 
of  boats,  but  the  slippery  rock  and  beating  of  the  surf 
prevented  the  assailants  from  keeping  their  footing.  They 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ^00  men,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  island  was  abandoned.* 

After  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besieging  army  with- 
drawn, the  Seedees  made  constant  inroads,  destroying 
cows,  carrying  off  the  women,  and  burning  the  villages. 
They  even  penetrated  to  Mhar,  and  seized  the  wife  of 
Dadajee  Rugonath,  the  officer  so  lately  employed  against 
them.* 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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These  insults  greatlj  enraged  Sumbhajee  ;  he  threatened 
to  punish  the  English  and  Portuguese  for  maintaining  a 
neiitralitj  towards  Jinjeera,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  monsoon  he  made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the 
Seedee's  fleet.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  armed  vessels  sailed  out  of  the  Naorotna 
river  in  quest  of  the  Secdee,  whose  fleet  was  at  anchor  off 
MazagoQ,  in  Bombay  harbour.  On  perceiving  tlie  approach 
of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Seedeo  immediately  got  under  weigh, 
and  stood  up  towards  the  Tannah  river,  when,  having 
chosen  his  position,  he  lay-to,  and  waited  for  the  Mahrattas- 
Saedee  Missree,  the  relation  of  Seedee  Sumbhole,  who 
had  deserted  to  Sumbhajee,  led  the  attack,  and  was 
well  supported  by  the  other  officers.  But  Yakoot  Khan 
in  person  commanded  the  Jinjeera  fleet ;  and,  although  he 
had  only  15  vessels  to  twice  that  number  of  Sumbhajee's 
which  attacked  him,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Seedee 
Missree  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  in  his 
own  vessel,  which  with  three  others,  was  captured  by  the 
Seedee.*  Some  of  the  Mahratta  fleet  were  sunk,  defending 
themselves  to  the  last.f 

Sumbhajee,  exasperated  by  this  defeat,  began  to  carry 
his  threats  against  the  Europeans  into  effect;  he  commenced 
with  the  Portuguese,  by  plundering  some  of  their  villages, 
and  was  preparing  to  fortify  the  island  of  Elephants  in 
Bombay  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  English, 
and  preventing  the  Seedee's  vessels  from  anchoring  at 
Mazagon  during  the  monsoon  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from 
this  latter  scheme,  and  suddenly  resolved  on  endeavouring 
to  form  an  alliance  with  the  English  against  the  Moghuls 
and  the  Seedee.  His  inducement  to  this  plan  was  intelli- 
gence of  great  preparations  on  the  part  of  Aurungzebe^ 

*  Orme,  Mid  MahratU  MS8.  f  Mahratta  M8S. 
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aud  the  arrival  at  Aarungabad  of  Saltan  Hanzum,  whom 
the  emperor  had  sent  forward,  appointed  for  the  fourth 
time  to  the  government  of  tl^e  four  Soobehs  <tf  the  Deoean. 
According  to  his  projected  change  of  politics,  Sumbhajee 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Bombay,  who  pretended  to  inform 
the  council  of  a  scheme  which  the  Moghols  had  laid  for 
reducing  the  island,  and  proposed  an  alliance  against  them 
and  the  Seedees.  The  council  listened  to  these  orertares, 
with  a  view  of  procuring  an  exemption  from  oertain  duties 
which  were  levied  by  Sumbhajee^s  Officers,  on  the  trade 
of  the  factories  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but,  although 
the  negotiation  was  protracted  to  some  length,  neither 
party  at  this  time  obtained  their  desire.* 

Sumbhajee  was  again  called  to  repel  an  inroad  into  the 
AD  1683  Concan  by  a  detachment  under  Bunmuai 

Khan,  supported  by  another  Moghul 
officer,  named  Roh  Oolla  Khan,  whom  the  prince  bad 
detached  against  him.  These  troops  advanced  to  E^allian 
Bheemree,  ravaged  the  country^  as  had  been  done  the 
preceding  season,  but  retnmed  to  Ahmednngur  before 
the  rains,   without  having  eflfected  anything  worthy  of 

notice,  t 

In  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Portuguese,  Sum- 
bhajee attacked  Choule  in  the  month  of  June,  but  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  a  regular  European  fortification. 
The  viceroy  of  Qoa  did  not  confine  his  op^rationi  to 
defensive  warfare.  He  took  the  field  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  invaded  Sumbhajee^s  territory  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  1,200  of  whom  were  Europeans.  The 
Portuguese  in  their  warfare  exhibited  greater  barbarity 
than  Mahratta  freebooters.  They  not  only  carried  &re 
and  sword  into  the  defenceless  villages,  but  destroyed  the 

*  Orme.  f  Mahrstta  MSS.,  Onoe,  Soott'B  Deooaa. 
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temples,  and  attempted  to  convert  their  prisoners  by  force.* 
Tlie  viceroy  neglected  no  means  of  hostility  ;  he  had 
anticipated  Sumbhajeo's  intention  of  fortifying  the  island 
of  Anjee  Dewa,  and  now  gave  orders  to  some  armed  vessels 
stationed  there  to  cruize  against  Sumbhajee^s  fleet,  and  dis^ 
tress  the  trade  of  Carwar.  The  viceroy  advanced  in  person 
with  the  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Fonda.  Sumbhajee,  who 
possessedalltheardentbravery  of  his  father,  though  withont 
his  prudence  or  his  talents,  immediately  marched  at  the  head 
of  an  inconsiderable  force  to  raise  the  siege,  and  on  coming 
in  sight  of  Fonda,  although  his  numbers  were  inferior 
to  the  Fortuguese,  he  commenced  an  attack  on  their  rear. 
The  fort  was  at  this  time  breached,  and  might  have 
been  stormed,  but  the  viceroy,  with  the  ideas  of  a 
European,  unused  to  Indian  warfare,  alarmed  lest  his 
retreat  should  be  cut  off,  and  Goa  exposed  to  danger, 
immediately  resolved  on  retiring.  He  effected  his  retreat ; 
bnt  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  his  camp  equipage, 
stores,  gims,  and  equipments  :  1,200  of  his  men  were 
slain,  of  whom  200  were  Europeans. 

On  arriviug  at  the  back  water  which  separates  the 
island  of  Goa  or  Fangin  from  the  main  land,  Sumbhajee, 
who  had  headed  repeated  charges,  again  led  on  the  horse, 
intending  to  have  dashed  across  with  the  fugitives  ;  but 
the  Portuguese,  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ford,  and 
from  having  stationed  boats,  and  lined  the  opposite  banks 
with  troops,  repulsed  the  attempt.  Sumbhajee  rallied  his 
men,  and  again  tried  to  ford,  but  although  he  headed  the 
troops  himself,  and  persevered  until  his  horse  was  swim- 
ming, he  was  at  last  obliged  to  desist,  owing  to  the  flood-tide,  t 

*  Orme  says  they  were  barnt  by  the  iDqaisiiion  ;  but  although  many 
barbarities  are  alleged  agaioet  the  Portagueae  by  the  Mahrattap,  they 
B0wbere  aesert  thii. 

t  Hahntta  MSB. 
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Sumbhajee  on  this  occasion  particularly  signalized  him- 
self, and  Bhowanee,  the  sword  of  his  father,  which  he 
used,  could  not  have  boon  better  wielded  ;  but,  with  his  • 
usual  obstinacy,  he  persisted  in  his  rash  design  of  crossing 
over  into  the  island,  and  ordered  boats  to  be  brought  for 
the  purpose.  Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  ^nbarked 
and  transported,  when  the  Portuguese  boats  coming  round) 
intercepted  the  return  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  enraged 
and  defeated  troops  of  the  viceroy  fell  upon  the  200  men 
thus  exposed  to  their  fury,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.* 

The  siege  of  Choule  was  continued  without  success  ; 
but  Caranja  was  taken  possession  of,  and  retained  for 
nearly  a  year.  Several  places  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
between  Bassein  and  Damaun  were  attacked  and  destroyed, 
and  the  viceroy  made  overtures  for  peace,  but  as  Sum- 
bhajee demanded  five  crores  of  pagodas  as  a  preliminary, 
they  were  at  once  broken  off. 

The  Mahratta  horse,  a  part  only  of  which  were  required 
on  these  services  in  the  Concan,  were,  as  usual,  let  loose 
to  plunder,  and  subsist  in  the  upper  country  during  the 
fair  season,  and  this  year  they  were  fruitlessly  pursued 
by  a  force  from  Aurungabad.f 

To  follow  them  in  all  cases,  or  to  trace  their  incursions 
with  precision  from  about  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  is  scarcely  possible.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  If  we 
can  account  for  the  growth  of  their  predatory  power  amidst 
the  general  warfare  and  confusion  throughout  the  Deccan, 
and  connect  the  principal  incidents  by  which  their  empire  - 
was  extended,  it  is  all  that  can  prove  interesting  or 
instructive  in  their  history. 

From  the  time  of  More  Punt's  confinement,  Kuloosha 
was  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  public  affairs  * 

*  Orme.  f  Mahratta  MSB.,  Sooti*s  DecMik 
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nor  did  the  partial  enlargement  of  the  Peishwa,  for  the 
short  time  he  afterwards  lived,  produce  in  this  respect  any 
change.  8ambhajee,  when  not  actually  employed  in  the 
field)  gave  himself  up  to  idleness  or  to  vice  ;  none  could 
have  access  but  Kuloosha  ;  and  if  any  one  ventured  to 
approach  without  the  favourite's  permission,  Sumbhajee  flew 
into  a  passion,  and  punished  the  intruder.  Kuloosha,  as 
possessing  a  religious  character,  could  not  consistently  be 
admitted  to  any  other  rank  among  the  Purdhans  than  that 
of  Pundit  Rao  ;  in  addition  to  that  honour,  he  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Chundagau-Matya  Kuvee-Kulus.*  Al- 
though in  the  Mahratta  manuscripts  Kuloosha  is  loaded 
with  many  epithets  of  abuse,  he  is  seldom  accused  of  having 
been  the  pander  of  Sumbhajee's  vices  ;  it  is  even  admitted 
that  he  was  a  learned  and  courtly  man,  and  that  he  excelled 
iiv  poetry,  but  his  total  incapacity  for  his  high  station,  and 
the  ruinous  consequences,  both  of  his  neglect  and  his 
measures,  may  be  very  clearly  gleaned  from  the  Mahratta 
writings  :  in  these  the  ascendancy  gained  over  the  mind  of 
Sumbhajee  is  asci*ibed  to  magic,  in  which  Kuloosha  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  perfect  adept. 

The  system  which  Sivajee  introduced  soon  fell  into  decay, 
wherever  the  efficiency  of  the  establishments  depended  upon 
the  vigilance  or  care  of  the  executive  authority.  This  was 
first  perceivable  in  the  army,  where  the  discipline  and  strict 
orders  of  Sivajee  were  neglected.  When  the  horse  took  the 
field)  stragglers  were  allowed  to  join,  plunder  was  secreted, 
'women  followers,  who  had  been  prohibited  on  pain  of  death, 
were  not  only  permitted,  but  women  were  brought  off  from 

*  Which  may  be  rendered  into  EoKlish,  '*  Expounder  of  the  Vedas, 
•nd  illustrious  poet."  It  is  from  the  secoud  Utln,  Kuvee-Kulus,  that  hv 
derived  hit  name  Kuh  Kulus,  or  occasionally  Kublis  Kawn,  amongat 
Ifahoniedans  and  Europeanp,  and  his  nickname  of  Cubjee  amongst  the 
If  abnitta  aoldierj. 
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the  enemy's  country  as  an  established  article  of  plonden 
and  either  retained  as  concubines  or  sold  as  slaves. 

The  small  returns  brought  back  by  the  commanders  of 
the  horse  were  insufficient  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  ;  they 
took  the  field  in  arrears,  and  permission  to  keep  a  portion 
of  their  plunder  was  an  ample  and  desirable  compensation 
for  the  regular  pay  allowed  by  Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee  was  prodigal  in  his  expenses,  and  as  be  con* 
sidered  his  father's  treasiu'e  inexhaustible,  even  the  favourite 
minister  was  imwilling  to  rouse  his  dangerous  temper  by 
touching  on  that  theme.  No  revenue  was  received  from 
the  Oamatic  after  the  death  of  Rugonath  Punt  ;  the  districts 
iu  that  quarter  maintained  themselves  ;  but  as  loss  rather 
than  advantage  was  now  the  result  of  most  of  the  expedi* 
tions  by  which,  in  the  time  of  Sivajee,  so  much  was  amassed, 
J^uloosha  conceived  he  had  discovered  an  easy  mode  ot 
replenishing  the  treasury,  by  raising  the  land*rent,  throagfa 
the  addition  of  various  assessments  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
collect  the  revenue,  he  found  that  the  receipts  were  as  mtich 
diminished  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Sivajee, 
as  the  assessments  were  nominally  increased. 

The  managers  of  districts  were  in  consequence  removed 
for,  what  appeared  to  him,  evident  peculation.  The  revenue 
was  farmed,  many  of  the  ryots  fled  from  their  villages,  and 
speedy  ruin  threatened  the  territory  of  Sumbhajee,  without 
the  approach  of  Aurungzebe,  who  this  year  advanced  to 
Burhanpoor  with  a  vast  army,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
his  designs  on  the  Deccan  into  execution. 

The  ostensible  impediments  to  the  emperor's  plans  were, 
in  comparison  to  his  apparent  means,  very  inconsiderable. 
The  state  of  Hyderabad  was  the  most  formidable  as  to  men 
and  money,  and  the  king,  Abou  Hoossein,  was  possessed 
of  great  private  riches  in  jewels.     His  administration,  con- 
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ducted  principally  under  Mahdhuna  Punt,  was  popular 
amongst  a  large  proportion  of  his  Hindoo  subjects,  but 
many  of  the  principal  Mahomedan  officers  were  disgusted 
at  the  sway  exercised  by  a  Bramin  over  both  their  prince 
and  country.  Their  jealousy  was  fomented  by  the  secret 
emissaries  of  Aurungzebe  ;  but  Abou  Hoossein,  sensible  of 
the  minister's  value,  did  not  >vithdraw  hus  confidence  or 
support. 

Mullik  Bcrkhordar,  the  envoy  of  Aurungzebe,  residing 
at  the  capital  of  Beejapoor,  not  only  succeeded  in  drawng 
over  many  of  tlie  principal  officers  who  were  pensioned  or 
employed  by  the  emperor,  but  to  his  influence  may  be  ascrib- 
ed the  decay  of  Musaood  Khan's  power.  The  faction  opposed 
to  the  regent  was  headed  by  Syud  Mukhtoom,  an  Oomrah 
of  no  distinction,  but  he  was  supported  by  Shirzee  Klian, 
the  best  officer  then  left  in  the  Beejapoor  army.  Shirzee 
Khan's  enmity  towards  Musaood  Khan  originated  in  the 
preference  shown  the  latter  for  infantry,  which  was  contrary 
both  to  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the  former  :  many  of 
the  best  horse  under  Shirzee  Khan  had  been  discharged, 
and  Musaood  Khan  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Sivajee,  at  the  expense  of  ceding  some  of  the  finest  districts 
in  the  kingdom.  This  faction  forced  Musaood  Khan  to 
quit  Beejapoor  and  retire  to  Adonee,  probably  about  a  year* 
after  Sivajee's  death.  By  whom  the  new  administration 
was  conducted  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  the  envoy  of  Aurung- 
zebe had  always  represented  the  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas 
as  a  great  source  of  displeasure  to  the  emperor,  one  of  its 
first  acts,  after  the  removal  of  Musaood  Khan,  was  an 
injudicious  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the  fertile  territory 

*  The  Btf>ejapoor  manuKripts  and  traditions  afford  Dothing  bettar 
than  ooDJecture  on  this  subject ;  nor  ooold  I  ascertain  if  there  was  a 
regwit  alter  Musaood  Khau  retired. 
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near  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  of  which  Sirajee  had  acquired 
possession.  Merich  was  retaken,  and  the  breach  which  this 
occasioned  between  Sumbhajee  and  the  Beejapoor  govern* 
ment  seems  to  have  been  irreparable.  It  was  the  interest 
of  Sumbhajee  to  unite  with  the  Mahomedan  states  on  this 
occasion,  and  Mahdhuna  Punt  made  some  endeavours  to 
effect  a  confideracy,  but  there  were  so  many  parties  and 
interests,  such  jealousy  and  imbecility,  tliat  no  state  could 
call  forth  its  own  resources,  still  less  could  all  combine  in 
one  grand  effort.  For  whilst  Aurungzobe's  emissaries 
pretended,  at  each  of  the  courts  of  Beejapoor  and 
Hyderabad,  that  the  emperor  meant  to  extend  to  it 
particular  favour  and  protection,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  state  were  weak  enough  to  be  lulled  by  such  palpable 
illusions,  and  many  of  the  nobles  were  traitors  ;  so  that 
the  ostensible  authorities  in  each  government,  distrusting 
all  around  them,  were  careful  not  to  suggest  proceedings 
which  might  ensure  their  own  assassination  or  precipitate 
the  hostility  of  the  emperor.  When  Musaood  Khan  was 
obliged  to  reduce  the  army,  he  maintained  but  a  small 
number  of  cavalry  in  addition  te  the  Mahratta  munsubdarsi 
who,  in  fear  of  losing  their  jagheers,  enams,  and  hereditary 
rights,  still  acknowledged  themselves  the  servants  of  the 
Beejapoor  state.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  difierent 
fieimilies  had,  however,  enrolled  themselves  with  Siv^ee, 
and  continued  under  the  standard  of  Sumbhajee. 

The  Mahratta  munsubdars,  formerly  under  the  Niiam 
Shahee  state,  in  like  manner  paid  obedience  to  the  Moghuls, 
whilst  many  of  their  relations  were  in  the  army  of  Suai- 
bhajee.  Wherever  there  were  disputes  regarding  hereditary 
rights,  which  is  generally  the  case  amongst  village  and 
district  officers,  as  well  as  enamdars,  jagheerdars,  and  all  old 
Hindoo  families,  the  party  not  in  posession,  as  the  country 
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became  more  and  more  unsettled,  always  went  over  to  the 
invading  enemj,  prompted  by  motives  of  self-intei'est,  but 
more  by  feelings  of  spite  and  personal  enmity,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  occasion  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  oppo- 
nent. If  the  invader  prevailed,  the  occupant  was  frequently 
^ejected,  and  he  took  the  same  mode  of  being  reinstated ;  or 
if  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  peace  by  timely  submission, 
the  other  party  awaited  another  opportunity. 

Aurungzebe  understood  and  took  advantage  of  these 
feuds.  The  reader,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo 
character,  can  oonceive  the  bitter  rancour  with  whicli  they 
pursued  these  quarrels,  when  there  are  several  instances  of 
one  party  becoming  a  Mahomedan,  in  order  to  ruin  his 
adversary  and  gratify  reven<;e.  The  services  of  the  Hindoo 
mnnsubdars,  under  the  Mahomedan  states,  became  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  punishment  or  reward 
which  the  government  they  acknowledged  could  inflict  or 
bestow. 

l^s  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Dcccan  must  be 
understood  to  apply  to  that  {)eriod  which  followed  the  first 
year  of  Bumbhajee's  accession,  up  to  the  fall  of  Beejapoor 
and  Qt>lcondah,  when  additional  causes  of  disturbance  and 
confusion  will  appear.  But  previously  to  entering  upon 
the  war  which  was  directed  by  Aurungzebe  in  person,  it  is 
fit  to  notice  an  extraordinary-  event  which  occurred  amongst 
onr  own  oountrymen,  in  their  then  small  establishment  on 
ihe  west  of  India,  of  which  8urat  was,  at  that  time,  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  or  president  of  tlie  council,  under 
whom  the  East  India  Company  \s  factories  on  the  coast 
were  managed. 

In  December  1 683,  the  garrison  of  Bombay  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Captain  Keigwin,  confined  the  deputy  of  the 
governor  of  Surat,  declaimed  they  hold   tlic  island  for  the 

86 
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king,  and  that  they  would  submit  to  no  other  authority. 
This  act  of  rebellion  being  limited  to  a  small  insulated 
space,  and  Keigwin  its  instigator,  a  firm,  resolute  man, 
who  maintained  order  amongst  his  inferiors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pernicious  example  he  had  set,  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences so  much  to  be  dreaded  were  happily  obviated, 
and  an  amnesty  having  been  promised  by  Sir  Thomas 
Grantham,  whom  the  president  in  council  at  Surat  had 
named  to  act  under  a  general  commission  obtained  from 
the  king,  the  whole  island  was  surrendered  and  restored 
to  the  lawful  authorities,  11th  November  1684. 

The  state  of  parties  in  England  had  probably  as  great 
an  effect  in  occasioning  this  proceeding  as  its  immediate 
fftTi-o.  The  interests  of  commercial  adventurers,  and  the 
rival  East  India  Company,  which  sprang  up  about  this 
time,  created  a  variety  of  reports,  and  spread  opinions  in 
India  prejudicial  to  the  existing  company.  This,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  diminish  that  respect  for  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
own  servants,  which  was  of  so  much  importanoe  to  the 
preservation  of  their  authority. 

The  directors  injudiciously  chose  this  period  for  reducing 
their  expenses  by  decreasing  the  allowances  of  their 
military.  The  president  in  council  at  Surat  carried  the 
orders  into  effect  in  that  ungracious  and  arbitrary  manner 
which  appears  to  have  marked  the  government  of  Sir  John 
Child,  and,  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  these  varions 
causes  were  likely  to  produce  in  high-spirited  rash  men, 
the  revolt  which  ensued,  however  inexcusable,  is  not 
surprising. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  president  had  not  the  means 
of  attempting  to  enforce  immediate  obedience,  otherwise 
it  is  possible  the  rebels  might  have  been  driven  to  the 
infamous  alternative  of  making  over   the    island  to  the 
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Hoghuls  or  the  Mahrattas,  Keigwin's  management,  how- 
ever) in  several  respects,  merited  commendation,  parti- 
colarly  in  having  obtained  from  Sumbbajee  not  only  a 
oonfirmation  of  the  articles  agreed  to  by  Sivajee,  but  a 
grant  for  the  establishment  of  factories  at  Cuddalore  and 
Thevenapatam^  an  exemption  from  duties  in  the  Camatic, 
and  the  balance  of  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by 
the  English  at  different  places  formerly  plundered  by  the 
Mahrattas.* 

We  now  return  to  affairs  of  greater  magnitude  than 
A  n    Afti  those  of  the  infant  establishments  of  the 

East  India  Company,  connected,  however, 
not  only  with  our  subject,  but  intimately  linked  with  the 
canses  by  which  the  British  nation  has  obtained  such  vast 
power  in  that  distant  portion  of  the  globe. 

Aurungzebe,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  marching  to 
Burhanpoor,  remained  there  for  some  months  regulating 
several  departments  in  finance,  and  settling  plans  for  the 
approaching  grand  arrangements  he  had  in  contemplation. 
He  first  ordered  Sultan  Mauzum,  now  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Shah  Alum,t  to  proceed  in  advance  firom  Ahmed- 
nngur  with  his  whole  army,  and  reduce  Sumbhajee's 
southern  territory,  whilst  Sultan  Azim  was  directed  to 
reduce  his  northern  forts  about  Candeish,  Buglana,  and 
Sungumnere,  and  to  commence  by  besieging  the  important 
fortress  of  Salheir,  the  acquisition  of  which  by  Moro  Punt 
had  afforded  such  facility  for  Mahratta  inroads  tIu*ough 
Candeish.  Accordingly,  Sultan  Mauzum  descended  into 
the  Concan  by  the  Ambadurray  Ghaut,  near  Nassuck,  and 
passing  the  Kallian  district,  already  devastated,  advanced 

•  Onne. 

f  I  shall  continue  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  ii  already  known  to 
the  reader. 
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to  tho  sonthward,  whero  he  plundered  and  burnt  the 
country  from  Raigurh  to  Vingorla.  Sultan  Azim  marched 
towards  Salheir,  where  much  resistance  was  espected^  but 
Neknam  Khan,  the  Moghul  killidar  of  Molheir)  who  joined 
the  prince  on  his  advance,  had  obtained  a  previous  promise 
from  his  neighbour,  the  Maliratta  havildar,  to  surrender 
Salheir  as  soon  as  tho  army  came  before  it.  Such  negotia- 
tions being  always  doubtful  in  their  issue^  Neknam  ELhan 
had  prudently  coumiunicated  the  agreement  to  the  emperor 
only  ;  tho  place,  however,  was  evacuated,  and  the  prinoe, 
with  tlie  feeling  of  a  very  young  commander,  disappointed 
in  the  expected  fame  of  the  conquest,  expressed  great  dis- 
pleasure at  being  sent  on  such  a  service.  He  was  shortlj 
after  recalled,  the  emperor  promising  to  employ  him  in 
tho  war  against  Beejapoor.*  Shahabodeen  Khan  we8| 
therefore,  ordered  to  reduced  the  remainder  of  the  fbrts^ 
but  mot  wiUi  an  unexpected  resistance  from  the  havildar 
of  Ramseje,  by  whom  his  troops  being  repeatedly  repulsed. 
Khan  Jehan  Buhadur  was  sent  to  repair  the  failure^  bat 
after  many  vaunting  attempts,  equally  uuBucoesaful  as 
those  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  compeUed  to  retire  with 
disgrace.  .| 

Sultan  Mauzum's  army,  although  thej  had  orermn 
the  greater  part  of  the  Concan,  do  not  appear  to  hsLYB 
come  prepared  for  sieges ;  the  forts  and  places  of 
strength  stUl  remained  in  the  hands  of  SumbhajeOi  who 
during  this  inroad  sent  his  cavalry  to  subsist  in  the  upper 
country,  whilst  he  himself  retired  with  Sultan  Akber  to 
Vishalgurh.  The  distresses  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of 
the  invading  army  soon  recoiled  upon  themselveB,  and 
scarcity  prevailed  in  their  camp.  Sumbhajee,  taking 
advantage  of  the  improvident  waste  they  had  made,  ordered 

*  EhafM  Khmn. 
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dowa  bis  horse,  and  directed  them,  assisted  by  the 
different  garrisons  of  the  forts,  to  stop  the  roads,  cut  off 
supph'es,  harass  them  by  desultory  attacks,  and  destroy 
the  foragers  and  stragglers.  The  Mahratta  horse  found 
flubaistence  from  the  grass  and  grain  stored  under  the 
protection  of  the  forts,  but  the  Moghuls  were  soon  in  great 
difltress,  and  thousands  of  followers,  horses,  and  cattle 
perished. 

The  emperor,  apprized  of  their  situation,  but  unwilling 
to  sanction  what  might  seem  a  defeat,  directed  the  force 
under  Shahabodecn  Khan  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  communication  ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
lloghnl  governor  at  Surat  to  embark  supplies  for  Dhunda 
Bi^epoor  and  Vingorla.  The  demand  being  urgent,  the 
vessels  were  sent  off,  as  ladon,  without  waiting  for  convoy, 
and  Sumbhajee's  cruizers,  apprized  of  their  approach,  took 
ihe  greater  part.  Such  a  scanty  supply  arrived  that  it 
became  impossible  to  exist  in  that  situation,  and  Sultan 
Mauzum  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Ambah  Ghautf 
which  he  ascended,  and  afterwards  cantoned  his  army, 
during  the  monsoon,  near  Wulwa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistna. 

■  fihahabodeen  Khan,  when  directed  to  march  for  the 
relief  of  the  prince,  advanced  as  far  as  Nizampoor  near 
Raigorh,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Sumbhajee,  whom  he 
defeated,  probably  in  a  very  partial  action  ;  but  small 
advantages  are  always  over-estimated  in  unsuccessful 
campaigns.  Shahabodeen,  being  a  personal  favourite  with 
the  emperor  and  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Tooranee 
Mogfauls,  his  countrymen,  whom  it  was  the  emperor's 
desire  to  conciliate,  was  honoured  with  the  titie  of  Ghazee- 
ud-deen,  and  tlie  recollection  of  his  failure  at  Ramseje 
purposely  obliterated.     Such,  we  may  here  observe,  is  the 
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earliest  aeconnt  we  have,  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan,  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk^  afterwards 
80  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 

The  emperor,  in  the  meantime,  had  quitted  Burhanpoory 
and  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  During  his  stay  at  the 
former  city,  amongst  other  arrangements^  he  issued  orders 
for  the  collection  of  the  jizeea,*  a  poll-tax  levied  on  all 
his  subjects  not  Mahomedans,  which  was  to  be  as  strictly 
exacted  in  the  Deccan  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire. 

To  reconcile  such  a  measure  with  that  character  for 
wisdom  which  has  been  assigned  to  Aurungzebe  is  im- 
possible ;  it  would  even  be  inexplicable  in  a  person  of 
ordinary  capacity  ;  but  the  workings  of  fanaticism  always 
warp  the  understanding,  and  Aurungzebe  may  have 
supposed  that  his  undertaking  merited  divine  favour^  by 
giving  the  people  about  to  be  conquered  the  alternative  of 
conversion  or  taxation.  There  could  be  no  political  reason 
for  such  an  edict,  although  his  apologists  may  point  oat 
the  mean  one  of  gratifying  the  Mahomedan  vulgar,  and 
affording  an  earnest  of  what  his  emissaries  professed  at 
Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  that  he  was  coming  to  the 
Deccan  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  idolatry,  and  placing 
Mahomedan  power  on  such  a  footing  as  would,  in  future^ 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  imperial  service  sustained  considerable  loss  this  year 
by  the  death  of  Dilere  EJian.  He  had  great  experience 
in  Deccan  warfare,  had  seen  more  service  than  most 
officers  of  his  time,  and  had  signalized  himself  on  many 
occasions.  He  was  always  suspected,  and  in  his  old  age 
neglected,  by  the  emperor,  after  having  fought  his  battles 
for  26  years — a  just  retribution  when  we  know  that,  in 

*  Thejiseea  was  thirteen  nipees  per  annum,  lor  every  2,000  nipsat 
worth  of  property  poaaessed  bj  Hindooa.— Scott'a  Deooan. 
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joining  the  crafty  Anrungzebe,  he  became  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  the  generous^  confiding,  and  unfortunate  Dara. 

Sumbhajee  was  still  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  latter  had  instigated  the  chief  of  Soonda  and  the 
Dessajes  of  Karwar  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Sum* 
bhajee,  about  the  end  of  the  rains,  sent  some  of  his  troops 
into  northern  Concan,  and  again  plundered  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  that  quarter ;  he 
himself  came  to  Panalla  to  watch  the  motion  of  Sultan 
Mauzum's  army. 

The  emperor,  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  season,  leaving 
Khan  Jehan  at  Aurungabad,  moved  with  the  grand  camp, 
in  more  than  ordinary  magnificence,  towards  Ahmednugur. 

The  number  of  his  forces  is  not  specified  by  any  Moghul 
historian,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Mahrattas  is 
quite  incredible.  The  display  of  power,  however,  presented 
by  Aurungzebe^s  march  into  tlie  Deccan,  was  grand  and 
imposing  to  a  degree  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Besides  foreigners,  his  cavalry,  assembled  from  Cabul, 
Candahar,  Mooltan,  Lahore,  Bajpootana,  and  the  extended 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  was  the  flower  of  his  army, 
and  presented  an  array  of  gigantic  men  and  horses  com- 
pletely armed  and  accoutred,  whom,  it  might  be  imagined, 
the  more  slender  and  lighter-armed  natives  of  the  Deccan 
could  hardly  venture  to  oppose.  His  infantry  was  also 
numerous,  and  was  composed  of  musketeers,  matchlock- 
men,  and  archers,  well  equipped ;  besides  bodies  of  hardy 
Bundelas  and  Mewattees  accustomed  to  predatory  contests 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
Mahratta  Mawulees.  To  these  were  afterwards  added 
many  thousands  of  infantry',  raised  in  the  Camatio. 
Besides  a  number  of  field-pieces,  which  accompanied  the 
royal  tents,  there  were  several  hundred  pieces  of  camion 
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manned  by  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  directed  by  European 
gunners,  and  a  great  number  of  miners  were  attached  to 
the  park  of  artillery,  vrith  artizans  of  every  description. 
A  long  train  of  war-elephants  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  the  same  animals  on  the  emperor's  private  establish- 
ment, employed  to  carry  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  or  to 
convey  such  of  his  tents  as  were  too  large  to  be  borne  on 
camels.  Numerous  led  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned , 
formed  a  stud  for  the  emperor's  riding  ;  a  menagerie 
accompanied  the  camp,  from  which  the  rarest  animals  in 
the  world  were  frequently  brought  forth,  and  exhibited  by 
their  keepers  before  the  emperor  and  his  court ;  whilst 
hawks,  hounds,  hunting  tigers,  trained  elephants,  and 
every  accompaniment  used  for  field  sport,  swelled  the 
pomp  of  this  prodigious  retinue.  The  canvas  walls,  which 
encompassed  the  royal  tents,  formed  a  circumference  of 
1,200  yards,  and  contained  every  description  of  apartment 
to  be  found  in  the  most  specious  palace.  Halls  of  audi* 
ence  for  public  assemblies  and  privy  councils,  with  all  the 
courts  and  cabinets  attached  to  them,  each  hall  magnifi- 
cently adorned,  and  ha^^ng  within  it  a  raised  scat  or 
throne  for  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  gilded  pillars  with 
canopies  of  velvet,  richly  fringed  and  superbly  embroi- 
dered ;  separate  tents  as  mosques  and  oratories ;  baths  and 
galleries  for  archery  and  gynmastic  exercises  ;  a  seraglio 
as  remarkable  for  luxury  and  privacy  as  that  of  Delhi  ; 
Persian  carpets,  damasks,  and  tapestries ;  European  velvets, 
satins,  and  broad-cloths  ;  Chinese  silks  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  Indian  muslins  and  cloth  of  gold,  were  employed 
in  all  the  tents  with  the  utmost  profusion  and  effect. 
Gilded  balls  and  cupolas  siu*mounted  the  tops  of  the  royal 
tents  ;  the  outside  of  which,  and  the  canvas  walls,  were  of 
a  variety  of  lively  colours,  disposed  in  a  manner  which 
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heightened  the  general  splendour.  The  entrance  into  the 
royal  enclosure  was  through  a  spacious  portal,  flanked  by 
two  elegant  pavilions,  from  which  extended,  on  each  sido^ 
rows  of  cannon,  forming  an  avenue,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  was  an  immense  tent  containing  the  great  state 
drums  and  imperial  band ; — a  little  farther  in  front  was 
the  post  of  the  grand  guard  on  duty,  commanded  by  a 
nobleman,  who  mounted  with  it  daily.  On  the  other  sides, 
surrounding  the  great  enclosure  just  mentioned,  were 
separate  tents  for  the  emperor's  armoury,  harness,  &c.  ; 
a  tent  for  water,  kept  cool  with  salpetre  ;  another  for  fruit, 
a  third  for  sweetmeats,  a  forth  for  betel,  and  so  on,  with 
numerous  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  &c.  Such  luxury  in  a 
camp  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  ;  but,  besides  what  has 
been  described,  every  tent  had  its  exact  duplicate,  which 
was  sent  on  in  advance  to  be  prepared  against  the  emperor's 
arrival.  His  march  was  a  procession,  and,  when  he 
entered  his  pavilions,  a  salvo  from  50  or  60  pieces  of 
ordnance  announced  the  event ;  and  he  assumed  and 
maintained  every  form  and  ceremony  observed  at  the 
established  residences  of  the  imperial  court. 

The  magnificence  of  such  a  spectacle,  which  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  plain,  and  even  austere, 
personal  habits  of  the  emperor,  was  intended  to  strengthen 
his  power  by  the  awe  with  which  it  impressed  his  subjects  ; 
but  as  his  state  was  imitated  by  his  nobles,  it  proved  a 
serious  encumbrance  to  the  movements  of  his  army,  while 
the  devouring  expense  of  such  establishments  pressed  hard 
on  his  firJances,  and  soon  crippled  even  the  most  necessary 
of  his  military  and  political  arrangements. 

We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  inconveniences  of  this 
style  of  magnificence,  of  which  all  the  Moghul  camps  in 
some  degree  partook,  must  have  been  already  experienced 
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by  Sultan  Mauzum  during  his  campaign  in  the  Concan. 
Whilst  he  lay  at  Walwa  above  the  Ghauts,  he  took  posses- 
sion in  the  emperor's  name  of  such  parts  of  the  country 
as  he  could  cover,  and  deeds  are  yet  extant  confirming  in . 
his  own  name  grants  of  lands  originally  given  by  the  Beeja- 
poor  government.  In  the  month  of  October  a  pestilence 
broke  out  in  his  camp,  which  swept  off  many  of  bis  men, 
and  greatly  diminished  his  force ;  but,  on  receiving  the 
emperor's  orders  to  reduce  the  south-west  districts  above 
the  Ghauts,  formerly  taken  by  Sivajee  from  Beejapoor, 
he  advanced  without  hesitation  for  that  purpose,  and  Azim 
Shah,  who  had  commenced  the  war  against  Beejapoor  with 
indifferent  success,  opened  the  campaign  to  the  northward 
_by  laying  siege  to  Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajee's  troops  in  the  Concan  nnder  the  command 
^  of  Humbeer  Rao,  apprized  of  the  exposed 

state  of  Candeish^  were  secretly  reinforced 
by  several  detachments,  and  moved  off  to  the  northward. 
They  suddenly  appeared  at  Burhanpoor,*  plundered  it  of 
much  property  and  riches  for  several  days,  and  retired  as 
rapidly  as  their  heavy  loads  would  permit,  leaving  the 
whole  country,  in  their  route  from  Burhanpoor  to  Nassuck, 
in  a  blaze. 

Khan  Jehan,  on  hearing  of  this  inroad,  moved  from 
Aurungabad   in  pursuit ;  but,  in  place   of  marching   to 
Chandore  or  Unkye  Tunkye  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  lyhich 
he  might  have  done,  he  crossed  the  range  of  hills  at  the 
2i    \  Ajunta  pass,  and  wheeled  round  to  the  left,  but  he  never 

came  within  five  marches  of  the  Mahrattas.     After  ha  vino: 

*  I  plaoe  this  acoordiog  to  Mr.  Orme's  date,  who  has  it  frpm  the 
records  of  the  factory  of  Candeisb,  and  circuraBtances  corroborate  ita 
correctness.  The  fact  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Mahratta  manoBcriptii, 
and  Khafee  Kban  ;  but  the  dates  widely  disagree,  and  are  in  both 
obviously  miAplaced. 
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followed  them  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward, 
he  received  orders  to  place  thannas  in  the  country  between 
Joonere  and  Singurh,  whilst  the  young  prince,  Kaum 
Bukhsh,  was  sent  to  cover  Burhanpoor.  - — 

Khan  Jehan  took  possession  of  Poena  and  the  adjacent 
country,  where  he  left  Khakur  Khan  as  foujdar, 
and  was  procfeeding,  by  the  emperor's  order,  to  support 
Azim  Shah,  who  had  taken  Sholapoor,  and  was  advanc- 
ing towards  Beejapoor  :  but  the  prince,  finding  that 
he  could  not  contend  with  Shirzee  Khan,  has  re-crossed 
the  Beema,  which  made  the  junction  of  Khan  Jehan 
unnecessary.*  -— ^ 

Sultan  Mauzum,  meanwhile,  had  successively  captured 
Grokauk,  Hooblee,  and  Dharwar,  in  which  he  had  met 
with  little  resistance  ;  but  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
drafls  from  his  force  required  to  garrison  the  new  acqui- 
sitions, had  so  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  and  efficiency 
of  his  troops,  that  when  attacked  by  a  small  detachment, 
sent  against  him  from  Beejapoor,  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
defend  himself.  Roh  Oolla  Khan  was  immediately  sent 
forward  with  a  party  to  his  assistance,  and  Khan  Jehan 
was  ordered  to  cover  Roh  Oolla  Khan.  Until  this  succour 
arrived,  the  prince's  army  was  constantly  harassed  ;  most 
of  the  horses  being  dead,  nobles  and  troopers  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  marching  and  fighting  on  foot,  which 
even  the  common  horsemen  considered  a  degrading 
hardship.  The  wreck  of  this  fine  army  returned  to  Ahmed- 
nugur,  more  effectually  reduced  than  if  they  had  been 
vanquished  in  many  battles,  t  «  ^^ 

*  Khafee  KhaD,  Mahratta  MSS.,  Bernier,  Soott^s  DeccaD,  Orme. 

f  The  account  of  8ultaD  Mauzum'd  canipaign  is  taken  from  Kbafea 
Khao,  Orme,  IScott's  Deccan,  the  enain  do«*ds  alluded  to,  and  copies  of 
original  letters  from  Mohummud  Akber  to  Kuloosha. 
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After  assisting  Sultan  Mauzum's  shattered  army,  and 
escorting  the  prince  to  the  frontiers,  Khan  Jehan  and  Roh 
OoUa  Khan  returned,  and  cantoned  at  Hulmullee,  in  the 
Beejapoor  territory,  during  the  monsoon.  At  the  opening 
of  the  season  these  two  officers  were  ordered  to  invest 
Beejapoor. 

Mahdhuna  Punt's  endeavours  to  effect  union  in  opposing 
Aurungzebe  were  ineftectual,  even  when  the  intentions  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  Beejapoor  were  avowed.     Sumbhajee 
made  no  effort  to  aid   that  state,  but  he  engaged  to  assist 
Golcondah,  and  received  a  subsidy  of  one  lakh  of  pagodas 
from  Abou  Hoossein.     This  aUiance  was  communicated  to    \ 
the  emperor,  and  the  conditions  came  to  his  knowledge  at 
a  subsequent  period.     He  immediately  ordered  Khan  Jehan     | 
to  advance  into  the  Hyderabad  territories,  under  pretence     i 
of  receiving  the  arrears  of  tribute.     Sadut  Khan  accom- 
panied the  army  as  envoy,  with  secret  instructions,  not     ( 
merely  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  alHance  with  Sumbha- 
jee, but  to  provoke  any  fit  cause  of  widening  the  breach^ 
and  producing  a  rupture  with  Hyderabad. 

The  emperor  marched  from  Ahmednugur  towards  Shola- 
poor,  and  directed  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at  Joonere,  : 
under  Ghazee-ud-deen,  to  move  towards  Ahmednugur. 
The  Mahrattas,  again  seizing  this  opportunity,  made  a  rapid 
march  to  the  northward,  crossed  the  Taptee  and  Nerbuddah, 
and  assaulted  and  took  the  city  of  Baroach  within  a  few 
hours  after  their  approach  was  known.*  It  is  probable  that 
Sultan  Akber  was  the  instigator,  if  not  the  leader,  of  this 
enterprize  ;  ho  was  actively  employed  against  his  brother 
during  the  campaign  in  the  Concan,t  and  on  this  occasion 
the  party  proclaimed  him  emperor,  plundered  and  exacted 
all  they  could,  and  did  not  retire  until  the  approach  of  tlie 

*  Orme.  f  Original  letters  to  Kulooaha. 
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/soobehdar  of  Guzerat  who  had  assembled  the  troops  of  the 
I  province,  and  marched  against  them.* 

The  sack  both  of  Burhanpoor  and  Baroach  are  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed  to  Auningzebe's  want  of  military 
arrangement.  Intent  on  his  own  schemes  against  the 
Mahomedan  states,  he  neither  covered  his  own  country, 
nor  took  time  to  study  the  genius  of  the  people,  whom  his 
early  ambition  and  his  present  negligence  alike  fostered, 
and  for  whom  he  still  entertained  a  contempt,  fatal  to  the 
security  of  his  empire. 

The  operations  against  Beejapoor  were  renewed.  Sultan 
Azim  moved  fonvard  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
approached  the  capital  with  a  large  army.  The  officers 
of  Beejapoor,  although  they  had  before  opposed  him  on 
the  frontier  successfully,  now  retired  before  him.  This 
was  judicious.  Very  little  rain  had  fallen  this  year,  a 
scarcity  prevailed,  and  the  little  grain  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beejapoor  was,  as  usual 
secured  within  the  fort.  To  the  northward,  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  the  harvest  had  been  more  plentiful,  but 
grain  was  exceedingly  dear  in  the  grand  camp  at  Shola- 
poor,  which  drew  its  supplies  from  the  northward.  To 
nave  attacked  Azim  Shah,  therefore,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  emperor's  camp,  would  comparatively  have 
been  of  little  advantage.  They  allowed  him  to  approach 
the  city,  when  they  cut  off  the  communication  between 
him  and  the  camp  at  Sholapoor,  interrupted  his  supplies, 

*  It  is  meDtioned  in  Scott's  Deccan  that  Sultan  Mohammud  Akber 
was  supported  by  a  body  of  Mabrattasin  an  attempt  to  proceed  to 
Hindustan,  and  that  he  was  defeated  near  Chakun  ;  but  the  successful 
attack  on  Baroach  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  think  it  probable  that  he 
was  a  principal  actor.  He  was  engat^ed  in  the  Concan,  and  was  at  Pa1e<i 
and  at  Beemgurh  when  Sultan  Mauzum's  troops  were  attacked,  as 
appearn  by  copies  of  letters  from  Mohumroud  Ak]>er  to  Kuloosha  Kuvee- 
KuluS)  which  1  obtained  from  the  late  raja  of  Kolapuor. 
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destroyed  foragers,  harassed  the  army  by  false  attacks  and 

skirmishes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Azim 
Shah  was  in  great  distress.  The  scarcity 
in  his  own  camp  prevented  the  emperor  from  forwarding 
supplies  from  Sholapoor.  Ghazee-ud-deen  Khan  was 
therefore  ordered  to  bring  20,000  bullock-loads  of  grain 
from  Ahmednugur,  and  carry  it  on  to  Azim  Shah's  force, 
reinforced  by  a  strong  detachment  under  Dulput  Rao  from 
the  grand  army.  This  service  was  well  performed  by 
Ghazce-ud-dcen.  The  Beejapoor  troops  saw  tlie  necessity 
of  cutting  oif  his  convoy,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
effect  tlieir  purpose,  but  they  were  defeated  ;  and,  after 
a  well- contested  action,  the  prince's  troops  were  rescued 
from  the  disgrace  and  destruction  which  the  loss  of  delay 
of  the  convoy  had  rendered  unavoidableV  On  thiB 
occasion  the  princess  Janeo  Begum,  wife  of  Azim  Shah,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  convoy  to  join  her  husband,  mounted  her 
elephant,  and  advanced  into  the  battle  encouraging  the 
troops.  Aurungzebe  expressed  himself  more  gratefully  to 
Ghazee-ud-deen  for  thus  relieving  his  son,  than  for  any 
service  ever  performed  by  his  officers.* 

Khan  Jehan,  according  to  the  orders  which  were  given, 
had  advanced  towards  Hyderabad,  but  Mahdhuna  Punt's 
preparations  were  in  a  more  forward  stute  than  was 
expected,  and  Ibrahim  Khan,  the  supposed  friend  of  the 
minister,  met  the  Moghuls  at  Mulkair,  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  Khan  Jehan's  force  being  quite  unequal  to 
contend  with  this  host,  and  a  retreat  being  exceedingly 
dangerous  under  such  circumstances,  •  he  threw  up 
intrenchments,  and  sent  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  the 
emperor.  Sultan  Mauzum  was  immediately  despatched 
with  a  body   of   troops   to  his   relief.     In   the   meantime 

*  Khafee  Kb  an,  and  iScott's  Dccoan. 
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P)raliim  Khan,  who  had  a  fine  army,  and  had  Khan  Johank       ""'^^ 
coinpletolj  in  his  power,  mado  no  vigorous  attacks,  and,\ 
on  the  advance  of  Sultan  Mauzum,  his  conduct  was  so  | 
treacherous,  or  his  exertions  so  feeble,  that  the  Moghuls  \ 
inarched  on  to  Hyderabad  with  little  opposition.     The  king   > 
retired  into   the  fortress  of  Golcondah,    notwithstandincr    ■ 
mahdhuna  Punt's  remonstrances ;  but  at  this  time  Ibralum    ; 
£han  treacherously  deserted  to  the    Moghuls,  the  city  of 
Syderabad  was  taken  possession  of,  and,  contrary  to  Sul- 
tan Mauzum's  orders,  plundered  by  the  troops.     The  wisest 
ninistor  is  obnoxious  in  times  of  public  misfortune ;   the 
enemies  of  Mahdhuna  Punt,  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  king's 
mother-in-law,  or  some    of   the    treacherous  factions  in  •^ 
league  with  the  Moghuls,\  took   advantage  of  the  general 
<Hitcry  amongst  the  populace,  and  assassinated  him.     Aboa 
Hoossein,  although  he  had  many  amiable  qqalities,  was 
destitute   of  the  firmness  and   decision  in  which  only  his 
•rfety  could  be  found,  and,  being  thus    left    without  an     ' 
adviser,  sued  for  peace.  V-Aurungzebe,  perceiving  that  tho^ai 
*'t>ops,  the  wealth,  and  the    preparations  at  Hyderabad 
^©ro  more  formidable  than  he  had  contemplated,  and  that 
^oejapoor  seemed  likely  to  make  considerable  resistance, 
^STeed  to  a  peace,  on  being  promised  two  crores  of  rupees 
u&  treasure  and  effects,  which  Sultan  Mauzum  was  Icfl  to 
collect    The  prince   and  Khan    Jehan    fell     under   tlio 
omperor's  displeasure  for  not  securing  the  plunder  ol'  Hyder- 
*^ad,  and  Aurungzcbe,  recollecting  the  vast  treasure  he  had 
obtained  therein  1655,  became  jealous  of  the  wealth  they 
were  supposed  to  have  secreted,  for  purposes  similar  perhaps 
^  what  his  own  had  been.    Khun  Jehan  was  therefore  ordered 
to  Lahore,  and,  although  he  rejoined   the  emperor  some 
years  afterwards,  he  was  never  again  actively  employed.* 

*  Sooit'fl  Deccau,  Khafec  Khaa,  ISeejapoor  MSS.,  &o. 
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The  emperor  now  moved  to  Beejapoor.  The  walls  of 
the  city  were  of  immense  extent,  and  the  fort,  which  com- 
municates with  it,  is  six  miles  in  circumference.  To 
invest  the  latter  closely,  therefore,  required  the  presence 
of  the  grand  army.  There  were  different  breaching  bat- 
teries erected,  but  the  principal  one,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Turbeeut  Khan,  was  on  the  south  face. 

Shirzee  Khan,  Abdool  Raoof,  and  Seedees  Zalim  and 
Jumshed  were  the  officers  who  defended  the  fort,  under 
the  young  prince  Sikunder.  The  garrison  was  not 
numerous,  but,  although  ill-paid  and  short  of  provisions, 
they  still  showed  some  remains  of  Patau  valour,  and  fought 
with  obstinacy.  The  emperor  as  he  saw  they  must  sur- 
render, and  as  the  occasion  was  not  pressing,  prudently 
deferred  tlie  assault  after  the  breach  was  practicable^ 
choosing  rather  to  trust  a  little  to  the  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  in  them  by  reflection  on  their  hopeless  situation, 
embittered  by  privation,  than  to  assault  men,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  fought  with  desperation, 
and  exulted  in  an  opportunity  of  dying  with  their  swords 
in  their  hands. 

Aurungzebe  was  not  disappointed  ;  for,  although  they 
had  still  an  inner  fort  much  stronger  than  the  outward 
works,  the  garrison  were  so  much  in  want  of  provisions  that 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  on  or  about  15th 
October  1686.  Shirzee  Khan  concluded  the  terms  through 
Ghazee-ud-deen,  to  whom  the  emperor,  agreeably  to 
custom,  when  he  received  such  proposals  through  any  of 
his  officers,  was  pleased  to  assign  the  nominal  honour  of 
the  conquest.* 

The  principal  officers  were  admitted  into  the  imperial 
sernce,  and  a  munsub  of  7,000  horse,  with  the  title  of 

*  Beejapoor  MSS.,  Khafee  Khan,  Scoti*8  Ddccan, 
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Roostmn  Khan,  was  conferred  on  Shirzeo  Khan.  The 
yonng  prince  Sikunder  Adil  Shah  was  kept  a  close 
praoner  in  the  Moghul  camp  for  three  years,  when  he 
died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  Aurungzebe.* 

Beejapoor  henceforth  ceased  to  be  a  capital,  and  was 
soon  after  desei*ted.  The  walls,  which  are  of  hewn  stone 
and  very  lofty,  are  to  this  day  entire,  and,  being  surmounted 
by  ihe  cupolas  and  minarets  of  the  public  buildings, 
•till  present  to  a  spectator  from  without  the  appearance  of 
a  flourishing  city  ;  but,  within,  all  is  solitude,  silence,  and 
desolation.  The  deep  moat,  the  double  rampart,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  splendid  palaces  in  the  citadel,  attest  the 
former  magnificence  of  the  court.  The  great  mosque  is 
a  grand  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
already  mentioned,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  and 
graceful  architecture,  but  the  chief  feature  in  the  scene  is 
the  mausoleum  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah,  the  domef  of 
which  fills  the  eye  from  every  point  of  view,  and,  though 
in  itself  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  its  enormous  dimen- 
sions and  austere  simplicity  invest  it  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  grandeur,  which  harmonizes  with  the  wreck 
and  desolation  that  surround  it.  In  the  climate  where 
Beejapoor  is  situated,  the  progress  of  decay  is  extremely 
rapid,. and,  until  lately,  nothing  whatever  was  done  to 
arrest  its  effects ;  but,  when  viewed  as  mere  ruins,  the 
remains  of  that  oity,  as  they  at  present  exist,  are  exceedingly 
grand,  and,  as  a  vast  whole,  far  exceed  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Europe. 

♦  Beejapoor  MSS.  It  \b  said  he  was  put  to  death  in  consequenoe  of 
gome  popular  oommotioa  in  his  favour.     He  is  buried  in  Beejapoor. 

t  This  dome  measures  130  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Homo,  or,  I  believ  e,  of  St.  Paulas  in  London,  and  very 
little  lesj  than  that  of  bt.  Peter's . 

37 
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After  the  redaction  of  Beejapoor,  immediate  preparations 
were  made  by  Aurmigzebe  for  attacking  Golcondah  ;  bat 
previously  to  violating  the  treaty  so  lately  condaded  by 
Saltan  Mauzun,  Aurungzebe  added  meanness  to  bis  want 
of  faith,  by  directing  Sadut  Khan  to  procure  as  maoh 
treasure,  and  as  many  of  Abou  Hoossein's  jewels,  as  ooold 
be  extorted,  by  working  on  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  that 
weak  prince. 

A  Moghul  foujdar*  or  miUtary  governor  of  a  distriot, 
was  appointed  to  command  in  Beejapoor ;  and  anoihery 
named  Easim  Khan,t  was  sent  with  a  detachment  across 
the  Kistna,  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  country  as  possible^ 
and  induce  tho  Dessayes,  or  zumeendars  as  they  were  com- 
monly stylod  by  the  Moghuls,  to  acknowledge  the  imperial 
authority.  Shirzee  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  was  sent  to 
invade  Sumbhajee's  districts,  and  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Satara. 

Whilst  the  emperor  advanced  towards  Kulburga,  on 

pretence  of  paying  his  devotions  at  the 
tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint,  Ghazee-ud-deen 
was  directed  to  move  in  a  direction  east  and  somewhat 
south  of  Beejapoor,  intended,  probably,  to  intercept  any 
reinforcements  that  might  be  sent  from  Sugger,  Adonee, 
or  any  part  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  assistance  of  Gt>loondah. 
The  emissaries  of  Aurungzebe  were  busily  employed 
currupting  the  troops  of  Hydrabad  by  bribes  and  promises  ; 
many  of  the  officers  were  drawn   over,  and  the  envoy, 

*  The  officer  immediately  superior  to  the  foujdar  in  a  greftt  provinoe 
was  the  Nazim,  but  we  seldom  find  this  office  mentioned  in  the  latvr 
conquests  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  Deccan. 

t  It  would  appear  by  Scott's  Decoan,  vol.  i^  p.  75,  that  Kasim  Khan 
was  left  as  Foujdar  at  Hyderabad,  after  the  capture  of  Golcondah ;  but 
this  mistake  probably  originates  in  his  having  been  reinforced  at  that 
period  from  Hyderabad* 
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Sadat  Khan,  by  ihe  lowest  artifice,  obtained  possession  of 
the  jewek,  even  to  the  ornaments  of  the  women,  which  the 
king  stripped  off,  vainly  hoping  that  this  degrading  com- 
plianoe  would  satisfy  the  emperor  or  excite  his  commisera- 
tion* But  feelings  of  pity  never  swayed  the  conduct  of 
Aurongzebe ;  he  declared  war  against  Abou  Hoossein  by  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  principal  articles  of  accusation, 
afler  a  general  charge  of  profligacy,  were  the  employment 
of  a  Bramin  minister,  and  an  alliance  with  the  idolater 
Sumbhajee.  Boused  at  length  to  indignation  against  the 
merciless  tyrant  by  whom  he  was  thus  persecuted,  but 
deserted  by  many  whose  services  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
Abou  Hoossein  retired  to  the  fort  of  Qt)leondah,  supported 
by  a  few  brave  troops  and  officers  who  still  remained 
fiu&fuL  The  gallant  defence  of  the  fort,  the  heroic  devotion 
of  some  of  his  followers,  and  the  dignified  self-possession 
he  maintained  to  the  last,  have  preserved  his  memory 
in  Deccan  tradition  as  the  brave  and  good  Tannah  Shahj  a 
title  of  doubtful  meaning  by  which  he  is  known  in 
Maharashtra,  but  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  fuqeer 
with  whom  the  king  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  previous  to 
his  elevation. 

The  fort  of  Golcondah,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  fell 
by  treachery  in  the  end  of  September  1687.*  Hyderabad 
is  still  a  populous  city,  and  forms,  as  our  progress  will 
explain,  the  capital  of  the  soobehdar  of  the  Deccan. 
Though  much  inferior  to  Beejapoor,  it  retains  traces  of  a 
royal  residence.  The  great  mosque  in  particular  is  a  fine 
edifice,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kootub  Shahee  kings,  with 
their  glittering  cupolas,  overlooked  by  the  fort  of  Gol- 
condah, forms  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  India. 

It  was  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Grolcondah  that 

*  Khafee  Khan,  OroM. 
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Sultan  Mauzum,  falling  under  the  nnjust  sngpician  of  the 
emperor  was  placed  in  confinement ;  and  he  remained  in 
that  situation,  in  his  father's  camp,  for  six  years,  when  he 
was  released  and  sent  as  governor  to  Cabul.  His  only 
fault  seems  to  have  been  a  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  object  of  the  emjieror's  unjust  enmitj,  more 
honourable  and  generous  than  judicious,  as  it  was  attended 
with  such  effects  to  himself  and  to  the  unfortunate  AboQ 
Hoosscin,  who  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Doolntabad, 
where  he  ended  his  days.* 

To  secure  the  new  conquests,  and  reduce  the  whole  of 
the  territories  subject  to  Beejapoor  and  Qolcondah,  was 
now  the  first  consideration.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to 
Kasim  Khan  in  the  Camatic,  to  whose  prooeedings,  as 
connected  with  the  detail  of  Mahratta  progress,  we  shall 
presently  revert. 

Khanzad  Khan  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Sugger, 
between  Kulburga  and  Beejapoor,  in  possession  of  a  chief 
of  the  Berud  tribe,  a  caste  of  people  in  the  Carnatic  precisely 
similar  to  the  Ramoosees  of  Maharashtra.  This  chief  was 
a  poly  gar,  and  could  command  12,000  infantry, 
principally  of  his  own  tribe.  His  fort  was  situated 
amongst  hills  and  jungles,  extremely  difficult  of  acoess  ; 

*  An  anecdote  18  told  respecting  him,  which  is  prohably  true,  but 
which  I  notioA  as  charaoteriHtio  of  the  pompoDs  politeness  of  the  Maho> 
medans  of  India.  Duriniir  Abou  lloossaiu^s  oonfinement  in  the  emperor's 
camp,  previous  to  being  despatche<)  to  Doulutabad,  a  tune,'  played  by  one 
of  the  Uindostanee  musicians  of  the  imperial  band,  gave  the  eapUve 
king  great  delight,  and  he  wished  he  bad  a  lakh  of  rupees  to  bestow 
upon  him.  The  wish  was  repeated  to  Aurongzebe,  and  instantly  com- 
plied with. 

Many  of  the  natives  of  Inr^ia  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  the  powers 
of  music,  and  some  of  the  Hindostanee  airs  are  beautiful.  Only  a  few 
specimens  of  an  inferior  description  have  ever  reached  the  public  in 
England  ;  but  should  Major  Tod,  in  his  intenied  history,  or  in  his 
personal  narrative,  publish  any  specimens  of  the  old  Rajpoot  music, 
which  he  now  only  plays  from  memory,  this  anecdote  of  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Goleondah  may  be  belter  understood. 
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but,  in  dread  of  the  Moghul  name,  he  surrendered.  Aa 
it  was  an  invariable  rule  of  Aurungzebe  to  bestow  great 
honors  on  all  who  unresistingly  acknowledged  his 
authority,  this  Bamoosee  Naik,  greatly  to  the  amusement 
of  the  courtiers,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of 
5,000  in  the  Moghul  empire.  He  survived  his  honors  but 
a  few  days  ;  and  his  son  Pemnaik,  finding  himself 
uncomfortable  in  the  splendour  of  his  new  situation, 
withdrew  to  the  woods,  and,  co)|pcting  a  band  of  his 
tribe,  took  up  his  abode  in  Wakinkcrah,  a  walled 
village  near  Suggor,  where,  by  plunder  and  robbery, 
he  gradually  added  to  his  numbers,  and  in  less  than 
20  years  we  shall  find  the  last  personal  efibrt  of  the 
mighty  Aurungzebe  directed  to  reduce  the  Berud  Naik 
of  Wakinkerah. 

Asim  Shah  and  Ghazee-ud-deen,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  detachments  were  sent  oft)  marched  against 
Adonee,  still  in  possession  of  Musaood  Khan,  formerly 
regent  of  Beejapoor.  Considering  resistance  as  altogether 
hopeless,  Musaood  Khan  resigned  his  possessions,  but 
declined  entering  the  imperial  service,  and  died  in 
respectable  obscurity. 

The  eastern  quarter  of  Golcondah  was  not  overlooked. 
Bajamundree,  and  the  seaports  of  Mausulipatam  and 
Ganjam,  were  taken  possession  of ;  tlie  detachments  were 
soocessful  in  all  quarters,*  and  the  governors  of  Kuddapah, 
Conjevaram,  and  Poonamalee  submitted.f 

Those  tracts  of  Carnatic  and  Drawed,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  subverted  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah,  were  indiscriminately  termed  Carnatic  by  tlie 
M(^huls;  but  the  districts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  state  were  known  as  Beejapoor  Carnatic,  and  those 

*  Khafee  Khan.  f  Orme. 
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which  had  appertained  to  the  latter  as  Hyderabad 
Camatic.  The  former  lay  in  the  upper  oountrj,  or 
Camatic  proper  ;  the  latter  extended  from  Gtintoor  B^xmg 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  included  portions  of  territory 
intermixed  with  the  Mahratta  possessions^  as  far  sooth  as 
the  Ooleroon.  No  part  of  the  Payeen  Ghaut  belonged  to 
fieejapoor^  as  all  its  possessions  in  that  quarter  were 
conquered  by  Sivajee ;  but  several  places  in  the  Bala 
Ghaut,  or  Camatic  pvper,  were  still  comprehended  in  the 
Hyderabad  Camatic,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
Gootee,  near  Adonee,  and  the  districts  of  Gurumcondah, 
Gandicotta,  and  Sidhout. 

After  the  fall  of  Golcondah,  the  grand  camp  moved  to- 
wards Beejapoor,  whilst  the  detachments,  whose  destination 
we  have  briefly  noticed,  were  occupying  and  settling  the» 
country  on  every  side  ;  and  before  we  revert  to  the  share 
which  the  Mahrattas  had  in  the  events  of  this  period,  ii 
is  fit  to  explain,  without  a  superfluous  enumeration  of  all 
the  establishment,  the  mode  in  which  the  Moghuls  took 
possession  of  a  district. 

Two  oflicers  were  appointed  to  it,  tlie  foujdar  and  the 
khalsa  dewan.  The  foujdar  was  a  military  officer,  in 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  police,  and  the  protection  of  his  division.  He  held, 
or,  according  to  circumstances,  assumed,  a  greater  or  leas 
degree  of  power.  The  regular  amount  allowed  him  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  district  establishment  wa»  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  government  cc^ections.  The  dutiea  of 
the  dewan  were  entirely  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  whether  of  the 
exchequer  or  on  account  of  a  jagheerdar.  The  Moghul 
commanders,  who  received  what  were  called  jagheers  from 
the  newly-acquired  territories  of  Hyderabad  and  Beejapoor, 
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sddom  had  lands  permanently  made  over  similar  to  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Mahratta  monfiubdars  held  their 
poflseasions ;  the  usual  practice  was  to  grant  assignments 
for  a  term  of  years,  on  specified  districts,  for  the  support 
of  their  troops.  Thus  the  foujdars  were  more  on  the  footing 
of  feudatories  than  the  jagheerdars.  The  foujdars,  in 
Gonjnnotion  with  the  dewan,  farmed  out  the  districts  to  the 
deshmookhsor  dessayes,  and  the  dewan  realized  the  amount 
from  them.  There  were  commonly  several  foujdars  in  each 
•oobeh.  The  Moghul  conquests  in  the  Deccan,  which  had 
formerly  consisted  of  four  soobehs,  now,  with  the  addition 
of  Beejapoor  and  Goleondah,  were  formed  into  six. 

Daring  the  rapid  progress  of  Aurungzebe's  conquests, 
die  personal  inactivity  of  Sumbhajee  is  ascribed,  by  the 
Mahratta  writers,  to  the  effects  of  the  incantations  of  the 
magician  Kuloosha.  Hie  fact  appears  to  have  been  that 
Sumbhajee's  habits  had  become  abandoned,  and  he  was 
generally  lost  in  the  stupor  or  derangement  occasioned  by 
a  bmtal  excitement  of  the  senses.  He  still  might  be  roused 
to  temporary  activity ;  but  although  many  of  his  father's 
officers,  besides  the  few  who  were  employed,  were  well 
qualified  to  assist  at  this  crisis,  they  were  deterred  from 
acting  by  the  jealousy  of  Kuloosha  or  the  violence  of  his 
master.* 

The'  Mahratta  munsubdars,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Beejapoor  after  the  fall  of  the  capital,  sent  professions  of 
duty  to  the  emperor,  but  they  showed  no  readiness  to  join 
his  standard.!  Shirzee  Khan  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
detached  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Sumbhajee's  posses* 
sions,  and  the  munsubdars  alluded  to  were  ordered  to 
oo-operate,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  they  joined  him. 

•  liAhratta  H88. 

t  Original  letters  in  the  poMWidon  of  different  lamiliM. 
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Shirzee  Khan,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Waee  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Humbeer  Rao,  the  Benapntteei 
a  victory  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Humbeer  Bao, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  occasion.*  The  advan- 
tage which  the  Mahrattas  had  gained  was  not  neglected 
in  consequence  of  this  misfortune  ;  several  of  their  detach- 
ments pushed  forward  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
open  country  towards  Beejapoor.  Parties  of  Mahratta 
horse  made  their  appearance  at  Golcondah  during  the 
sieget  of  that  place,  but  they  acted  with  no  vigour,  and 
scarcely  caused  any  interruption  to  the  operations.  The 
most  important  diversion  which  Sumbhajee  attemptedf 
was  by  sending  off  a  detachmen  t  to  the  Camatic  under  the 
orders  of  Kessoo  Punt  Pingley,  the  late  Peishwa's  brother, 
with  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  as  his  second-in-command-J 

The  preconcerted  plan  was  to  unite  with  Hurjee  Biya 
Mahareek,  and  their  ultimate  design,  the  oocupation  of 
the  districts  in  the  upper  Camatic,  which  had  been  iiie 
jagheer  of  Shahjee,  and  were  still  held  by  Venkajee,  fixan 
whom  Sumbhajee  had  received  neither  share  nor  tribute 
since  his  accession.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Ginjee,  disputes  and  jealousies  arose  between  Kessoo  Pont 
and  his  nephew  Neloo  Punt ;  and  it  was  supposed,  or 
perhaps  given  out  by  the  latter,  that  Kessoo  Punt  had 
some  secret  orders  to  dispossess  Hurjee  BAJa  of  the 
government* 

Yonkajee,  whether  aware  of  this  expedition,  or  foreseeing 
that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  defend  the  paternal 
jagheer,  was  at  this  time  in  treaty  with  Chick  Deo  Baji 

*  Mabratta  MBS.  f  Ehafee  Khan. 

X  Mahratta  MSB.  Saoh  of  my  readers  as  are  familiar  with  Mahiatte 
Dames,  will  have  some  difficolty  to  identify  Kessoo  Punt  Pingley  with 
Mr.  Orme's  Keisswa  Pantolo,  which  is,  it  seems,  the  mode  of  proooano* 
log  the  name  by  the  oatives  of  the  Ooromandel  ooast. 
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raja  of  Mysore,  for  the  sale  of  Bangalore  ;  but  the  negotia- 
tion having  become  a  matter  of  notoriety,  the  Mahrattas  at 
Ginjee  were  intent  on  possessing  themselves  of  it  before  the 
transfer  should  take  place,  and  the  Moghuls  became  equally 
deairoas  of  anticipating  them.'  The  dissensions  which 
prevailed  at  Ginjee,  which,  as  in  all  other  situations,  are  the 
bane  of  active  service,  delayed  the  Mahrattas.  Kasim  Khan 
arrived  first,  took  Bangalore  without  resistance,  and  sold 
it  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Chick  Deo  Baj  for  three  lakhs  of 
rupees — the  same  sum  as  the  raja  had  agreed  to  pay 
to  Venkajee.* 

Kessoo  Punt  and  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  frustrated  in 
their  design  upon  Bangalore,  entered  the  country  of  Mysore, 
where  they  levied  contributions  and  remained  several  months, 
but  made  no  permanent  conquests,  and,  after  hearing  of  the 
fall  of  Golcondah  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moghula, 
they  returned  in  the  end  of  the  year  to  Ginjee. 
.   Hnrjee  Baja,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Moghuls, 

and  the  submission   of  the   nei^hbourinir 

A.  "D    168S 

officers,  at  last  united  with  Kessoo  Punt, 
and  they  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  several  places; 
bat  a  large  body  of  the  Moghul  troops  arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  no  cordial  union  existing  among  the 
Mahrattas,  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  these  new 
acquisitions,  and  retire  to  the  protection  of  their  forts  on 
each  aide  of  the  Paliar.f 

Ouscotta,  another  of  the  oldest  Mahratta  possessions  in 
the  Camatic,  was  this  year  wrested  from  Venkajee  by  the 
raja  of  Mysore,  which  might  have  easily  been  prevented  by 
the  aid  of  Sumbhajee's  troops  ;  but  where  Mahrattas  have 
hereditary  disputes,  they  can  seldom  be  induced  to  set  theni 
aside,  even  in  behalf  of  their  common  interests. 

•  WilkB.  t  Orme. 
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Their  power  in  the  Camatio  was  rapidly  dediniiig  ;  and^ 
if  their  strennrth  in  Maharashtra  had  not  depended  on  causes 
altogether  different  from  anything  consolidated  or  regular^ 
Aurungzebe's  plans  of  conquest  woald  not  have  proved 
visionary,  and  the  Mahratia  name  must  have  speedily  sunk 
into  his  former  obscurity. 

Sumbhajee  had  became  completely  careless  of  all  general 
business  ;  he  spent  his  time  between  Panalla  and  Yishal'- 
gurh,  or  at  a  fuvooritc  house  and  garden  in  Sungumeshwur. 
The  only  plan  on  which  he  seems  to  have  been  particulariy 
intent,  in  his  present  state  of  imbecility,  was  connected  with 
his  early  success,  and  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  was 
planning  tlie  capture  of  Qoa,  but  failure  attended  all  his 
intrigues,  llie  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Euloosha, 
and  the  time  of  the  minister  seemstohave  been  more  occupied 
in  managing  his  master^s  humours,  tlian  in  attending  to  the 
important  business  of  the  state.  Prince  Mohummud  Akber^ 
whose  advice  and  intelligence  had  been  of  service  to  Sumbha- 
jee, became  disgusted  with  his  situation,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Beejapoor,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  hope  and  much  to 
fear  by  remaining  longer  in  India,  obtained  Sumbhajee*s 
permission,  hired  a  vessel  at  Rajapoor,  commanded  by  an 
Englishman,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he 
resided  for  20  years,  and  died  at  Ispahan  in  1706. 

The  laxity,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  Mahratta  army  soon  after 
Sivajee's  death,  greatly  increased  in  a  few  years  ;  and^ 
although  extremely  detrimental  to  Sumbhajee's  'resources 
as  head  of  an  organized  state,  it  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
extending  predatory  power  ;  for  every  lawless  man,  andeveiy 
disbanded  soldier,  whether  Mahomedan  or  Mahratta,  who 
could  command  a  horse  and  a  spear,  joined  the  Mahratta 
parties,  and  such  adventurers  were  often  enriched  by  the 
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plunder  of  a  day.  The  spirit  which,  independent  of  every 
other  cause,  was  thus  excitedamongst  a  people  fond  of  money, 
and  disposed  to  predatory  habits,  can  easily  be  imagined. 
The  multitude  of  horsemen  mirtured  by  former  wars  were 
already  found  too  heavy  a  burden  on  a  regular  state,  and  no 
resources  could  support  tbeiiv.  The  proportion  of  the  best 
troops  which  was  retained  in. the  imperial  ^i*vice  woiild 
probably  have  soon  enable  Aurungzebo  to  suppress  the  dis* 
orders  commonly  attendant  on  Indian  conquest,  had  there 
been  no  spirit  kindled  amongst  the  Mahratta  people;  But 
a  pride  in  the  conquests  of  Sivajee,  their  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  forts,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  several  of  the 
Mahratta  leaders,  the*  ability  and  influence  of  n^ny  of  the- 
Bramine,  and,  lastly,  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo  populatioir 
aroused  by  reports  of  the  odious  poll-tax,  to  jealous  watch- 
fulness oo  the  tenderest  point,  had,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  already  enumerated,  excited  a  ferment  which  required 
not  only  vast  means,  but  an  entire  change  of  measures^ 
before  it  could  possibly  be  allayedw 

Aurutngzebe  possessed  great  military  strength  and  pecuni- 
ary resource  ;  he  also  had  considerable  local  knowledge, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  power  of  confirming  or 
withholding  hereditary  rights,  as  his  predecessors  inconquest. 
Titles,  munsubs,  andjagheers  were  frequently  bestowed,, 
and  still  more  fre<)uently  promised,  vnth  aliber^Jity  greater 
than  any  former  conqueror  had  shown  ;  but  presumption, 
jealousy,  and  bigotry  soon  deprived  him  of  many  of  those 
advantages.  He  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  strength  or 
the  nature  of  predatory  power,  aod  instead  of  crushing  it 
by  the  aid  of  the  established  govemments^  he  pulled  down 
those  constituted  authorities  without  replacing  them ;  he 
involved  himself  with  enemies  on  every  side  ;:  he  discharged*  ^ 
the  soldiery,  whom,  in  addition  to  his  own  troops,  he  could 
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not  maintain,  and  thus  sent  armies  into  the  field  against 
himself.  He  supposed  that  he  was  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  arrangements  necessary  in  a  newly- 
conquered  country,  but  capable  of  superintending  them  ; 
he  placed  little  confidence  in  his  agents,  whilst  he,  at  the 
same  time,  employed  Mahomedans  in  all  situations  to  fill 
which,  in  many  instances,  policy  and  humanity,  alike 
dictated  the  selection  of  Hindoos.  The  confusion  and 
disorder  which  ensued  could  not  be  tranquillized  by  the 
emperor^s  fancied  wisdom,  or  the  flattery  and  praises 
of  his  court  and  countrymen.  The  Mahrattas,  more 
especially  the  Bramins,  are  not  a  people  so  easily 
dazzled  as  the  Mahomedans,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time,  they  began  to  discover  the  weakness  of 
the  MoghiUs. 

The  powerful  Mankurees,*  Duflay,  Ghatgay,  Manay,  Nim- 
balkur,  &c.,  during  the  siege  of  Beejapoor,  hovered  about  the 
imperial  camp  until  the  fall  of  the  capital,  when  they  wiiii- 
dre  w  to  their  j agheers,  sending  their  wukeels  with  humble  pro- 
fessions of  duty,  and  sometimes  attending  themselves ;  but 
from  this  time  they  joined  plundering  parties  of  their  own 
countrymen,  or  submitted  to  the  Moghuls,  as  circumstances 
invited  or  compelled  them.  There  were  few  plunderers 
independent  of  Sumbhajee's  parties  or  some  Mankuree, 
because  the  foujdar's  troops  were  always  too  powerful  for 

*  Mankoree  literally  means  a  great  man.  It  was  originally,  at  above 
need,  the  name  by  which  those  Mahrattag  who  had  been  munsubdan 
under  the  old  Mahomedan  monarcbies  in  the  Deocan  were,  and  still  are, 
distinguished.  Latterly,  however,  it  was  assumed  by  every  Mahratta  at 
thA  head  of  the  body  of  horse,  who  oould  boast  of  being  a  wuhtmdar, 
Manpan,  or  rights  and  privileges,  are  words  in  the  mouth  of  every 
wutuodar  ;  and  these  rights  and  privileges,  whiob,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  talked  of  and  maintained,  an  Englishman  might  suppose 
involved  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  properties,  or  the  liberty  of  tbe 
subject  at  tbe  least,  are  every  often  merely  slight  forms  of  thai  kind  of 
respect  indicated  by  precedence  on  particular  oo6asions. 
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common  depredators.  A  few  Pindhareea*  as  all  not  belong- 
ing to  Mahratta  parties  were  termed,  appeared  about  Beder, 
bat  thej  were  soon  suppressed,  or  driven  to  join  the 
Mahratta  standard.  No  iiTegulars  of  that  description 
reeeived  pay,  but  were  frequently  taken  under  the  protection 
of  some  Mahratta  chief,  and  allowed  to  encamp  near  him,  on 
condition  of  presenting  frequent  nuzurs,  or,  in  other  words, 
giving  up  a  part  of  their  plunder. 

The  Mankurees,  whilst  their  envoys  were  in  the  imperial 
camp  professing  ^'  perpetual  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
Aorungzebe,  the  king  of  the  world,"  frequently  sent  their 
parties  to  plunder  the  Moghul  disti*icts  ;  and,  in  case  of 
discovery,  the  Bramin  wukeel,  who  had  secured  the 
p.i«,nage  of  son^e  great  man  It  court  by  bribery,  was 
ready  to  answer  for,  or  excuse,  the  irregular  conduct  of 
his  master's  followers.  The  Moghul  foujdars  were 
instructed  to  conciliate  the  Mahratta  chiefs  on  condition 
of  their  agreeing  to  serve  with  fidelity.  The  chiefs  were 
negotiating  with  the  foujdar  ;  their  wukeels  were  intn- 
going  at  court ;  their  own  villages  were  secure  ;  and  their 
followers,  under  the  general  name  of  Mahrattas,  were 
ravaging  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  Moghul  officers,  who  had  jagheer  assignments  in 
the  Deccan,  soon  found  that  they  could  raise  very  little 
revenue  ;  their  corruption  was  increased  by  poverty,  and 
the  offenders,  who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  plundered 
their  districts  by  purchasing  the  connivance  of  the  foujdars, 
bribed  the  jagheerdars  at  court  with  a  part  of  the  pillage. 

The  hereditary  rights  and  the  family  feuds  which  had 

*  About  the  borden  of  Msharashtrm  and  the  Carnatio  there  are  a 
Dumber  of  Pindharees ;  they  cultivate  lands  in  time  of  peaoe,  and 
plonder  when  the  country  is  unsettled  ;  they  have  been  there  for  some 
hundred  years ;  many  of  them  speak  Hindostanee,  and  call  themselvea 
Bijpoote. 
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been  before  usefully  applied  as  an  instrument  of  gOTem- 
ment,  now  became,  in  the  general  confusion  of  this  period, 
a  great  cause  of  increasing  disorder.  The  intricate  nature 
of  some  of  the  hereditary  claims  in  dispute,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Bramins,  who  were  always  the  managers,  made 
every  case  so  plausible,  that  the  officers  of  government 
found  little  difficulty  in  excusing,  or  at  least  palliating, 
many  acts  of  gross  injustice,  to  which  they  scandal- 
ously lent  themselves.  Thus  the  rightful  owners  had 
often  good  reason  for  complaint ;  they  absented  themselves 
with  their  troops,  joined  the  plunderers,  and,  when  induoed 
or  compelled  to  come  in,  they  boldly  justified  their 
behaviour  by  the  injustice  they  had  suffered. 

When  an  hereditary  office  was  forfeited,  or  became 
vacant  in  any  way,  the  Moghul  government  selected  a 
eandidate  on  whom  it  was  conferred  :  but  the  established 
premium  of  the  exchequer  was  upwards  of  six  and  a  half 
years'  purchase,  or  precisely  651  per  cent,  on  one  year's 
emoluments,  one-fourth  of  which  was  made  payable  at  the 
time  of  delivering  the  deeds,  and  the  remainder  by  instal- 
ments ;  but,  besides  this  tax,  an  infinite  number  of  fees 
and  perquisites  were  exacted  by  the  clerks,  all  which  lent 
encouragement  to  confiscations  and  new  appointments. 
The  emperor  increasing  in  years  was  soon  overwhelmed 
in  more  important  cares  than  the  mere  details  of  business  ; 
his  ministers  and  their  underlings  were  alike  negligent 
and  corrupt,  and  even  after  deeds  and  papers  were  pre- 
pared, years  elapsed  before  the  orders  they  contained  were 
put  in  execution.*  In  these  remarks  we  have  both 
recurred  to  events,  and,  in  some  degree,  anticipated  the 

*  The  acoount  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  Aurangsebe^fl  admiiiit* 
tration  at  this  period,  is  taken  from  Mahratta  manusoripts,  origioftl 
Mahratta  and  Persian  letters,  deeds  and  statements,  and  also  froia 
Khafee  Khan  and  Scott's  Deooan. 
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consequences  of  those  that  are  to  follow ;  but  such  is  a 
correct  picture  of  the  times  for  upwards  of  12  years  after 
the  fall  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  effects  and  continued  growth  of  the  causes 
enumerated  completely  undermined  the  Moghuls,  and 
their  power  crumbled  like  the  aged  and  still  splendid 
fabric,  which  it  is  impossible  to  repair,  but  which  a  few 
revolving  seasons  must  level  with  the  ground. 

Upyvards  of  a  year  was  spent  by  the  emperor  at  Beejar 
poor,  during  which  success  attended  his  arms  in  every 

.  quarter,    and     nothing    in    Sumbhajee's 

upper  country,  except  the  strong  forts, 
remained  unsubdued.  The  Moghul  troops  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Tattora,  and  of  the  range  of  forts  built  by 
Sivajee  between  that  place  and  Panalla  ;  and  Aurungzebe 
was  now  preparing  to  enter  on  a  regular  plan  for  reducing 
die  whole  of  the  forts,  being,  in  his  opinion,  all  that 
remained  to  complete  the  conquest  he  had  so  long  medi- 
tated. His  design,  however,  was  soon  partially  obstructed 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  disease  in  his  camp,  which  swept 
off  numbers  of  his  troops ;  but  on  moving  to  Auklooj,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neera,  it  subsided.* 

About  this  period  the  attention  of  the  emperor  vms 
attracted  to  the  English,  and,  in  consequence  of  piracies 
which  began  to  be  committed  by  individuals,  several  of 
the  factories  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  were 
•eiased.     This  was  no  uncommon  measure  for  Aurungzebe 

•  The  disease  which  hroke  out  in  Aarungspbe's  army  at  B'»ejapoor  is 
■Witloirad  by  the  same  name  ss  ihtu  whioh  the  natiyes  of  India  now 
apply  to  the  spssnocdic  cholera,  but  they  bore  no  re<«emblanoe  to  each 
other.  The  disesse  was  epidemic,  and,  before  it  attaolced  the  camp  with 
■Doh  violence,  ha'i  prevailed  for  some  years  both  in  the  Deccao  and  in 
Qoaerat  Khafee  Khao  describes  it  as  commencing;  by  a  slight  swellinic 
tader  the  ear,  the  arm-pit^  or  groin,  attended  with  inflamed  eyes,  and 
•erere  fever.  It  generally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  and  those  who 
did  reoover,  became  wholly  or  partially  deaf  or  blind. 
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to  adopt  when  any  of  the  Moghul  ships  were  taken,  and 
he  more  than  once  threw  the  president  at  Surat  into 
confinement.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Seedee  was 
ordered  to  drive  them  from  Bombay.  Takoot  Ehaa 
made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  and  possessed  himself  of 
Mazagon,  Sion,  and  Mahim,  but  could  make  no  impresf* 
sion  on  the  fort  The  attack,  however,  continued,  until 
the  English  appeased  Aurungzebe,  by  the  usual  expedients 
of  bribes  to  the  courtiers,  and  the  humblest  submission. 
The  Seedee  quitted  the  island  after  he  had  remained  upon 
it  nearly  a  year. 

After  the  emperor^s  arrival  at  Auklooj,  plundering 
parties  of  Mahrattas  were  frequently  heard  of,  but  intelli^ 
gence  was  received  that  one  very  large  body  had  appeared 
near  Nassuck,  where  the  Moghul  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  not  sufficient  to  oppose  them.  The  Prince  Asiin 
Shah  was  detached  with  an  army  to  that  quarter ;  s 
considerable  force  under  Teatikad  Khan,  the  son  of 
Aurungzebe's  prime  minister,  Assud  Khan,  was  ordered  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Concan ;  and  TukurribKhan, 
an  active  partizan,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  officer 
under  the  unfortunate  Abou  Hoossein,  was  sent  with  a 
detachment  into  the  district  of  Kola  poor,  of  which  he  was 
also  appointed  foujdar.  The  Moghul  troops  were  in 
possession  of  the  open  country  in  that  quarter,  but  the 
Mahrattas  still  occupied  Panalla  with  a  strong  garrison* 
Tukurrib  Khan,  having  on  his  arrival  taken  pains  to 
inform  himself  of  everything  in  his  neighbourhood,  hear- 
ing that  Sumbhajee  spent  his  time  at  Sungumeshwur, 
entirely  off  his  guard,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  seizing 

his  person. 

Having  procured  correct  intelligence,  and  guides  well 
acquainted  with  the  Ghauts  and  the  intricate  windings  of 
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the  route,  ho  cbose  a  few  active   infantry,  and  a  small 

-party   of  hone,  :with   which,  accompanied   by  his   s^, 

Ikblaas  .'Khan,  he  set  off  from  Kolapoor   in    prosecution 

of  his  ekiterprjze.     He  was  close    upon    Sungumeshwur 

liefote' he  was  discovered,  and  when  at  last  Sumbhajee's 

Jasooses  ran  to  him  with  the  intelligence,  he  was  found 

*  intoxicated,  and  told  them  he  would  cut  their  noses  off  if 

tb^.  dared  to  bring  such  insulting  stories  about  the  approach 

of.  Mussulmans .  to  him. 

nlkhlass  Khan  had  given  little  time  for  warning;  he  dashed 
on  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  entered  the  gate  of  the 
'Gurhee  before  the  Mahrattas  could  close  it,  cut  down  all  who 
opposed  him,  and  thus  secured  an  entrance  to  his  father. 

Most  of  Sumbhajee's  followers  saved  themselves  by  a 
precipitate  flight ;  the  few  that  remained,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was. Kuloosha,  endeavoured  to  defend  their  master, 
\nt  Knloosha  being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  they  were 
speedily  overpowered,  and  Sumbhajee,  although  he 
attempted  disguise,  was  discovered  by  some  valuable  orna- 
iQttits  on  his  person,  of  which  he  had  not  time  or  presence 
of  mind  to  divest  himself.  Besides  Kuloosha  there  were 
84  persons  taken  with  him.* 

Inkarrib  Khan  brought  his  prisoners  in  safety  to  Kola- 
poor,  and,  on  reporting  his  success,  was  directed  to  bring 
them  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  imperial  camp,  which, 
prevails  to  the  arrival  of  Tukurrib  Khan,  had  moved  up 
the  Beema,  and  cantoned  at  Tolapoor,t  at  the  junction  of 
the.Indooranee  river,  IG  miles  north-east  of  Poena. 

'*  Khsfee  KhaD,  MahratU  MSS. 

t  ThlB-yillage)  originally  called  NaKurgaom,  is  said  to  have  been 
nained  Tolapoor,  or  the  place  of  weighing,  in  order  to  comtnemorat* 
Shahjee's  plan  of  weighing  Horar  Pant's  elephant,  by  placing  him  on  a 
boat,  marking  the  draught  of  water,  removing  the  elephant,  replacing 
his  weight  with  stones*  and  weighing  them— an  anecdote  preaerfe^  in 
tffny  Hahratta  aoootmt  of  Mm,  and  recorded  by  Colonel  Wilks. 
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No  effort  wad  made  to  rescue  Sumbhajee  ;  the  xneasnreB 
of  his  fitvourite,  added  to  his  own  misconduct,  had  render- 
ed them  both  deservedly  odious  to  the  generality  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  even  had  his  army  been  disposed  to  under* 
take  any  enterprize  in  his  favour,  its  loose  and  disordered 
state  would  probably  have  prevented  the  attempt 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  imperial  camp,  they  were  bound  and  exalted  upon 
camels ;  Sumbhajee  was  deprived  of  his  turban ;  dromSy 
and  all  sorts  of  noisy  music,  sounded  before  him,  and 
countless  thousands  flocked  on  all  sides  to  see  his  enby 
into  the  camp.  The  prisoners  were  exhibited  befinre 
Aurungzebe,  and  afterwards  ordered  into  confinement^ 
previous  to  their  final  sentence. 

Some  of  the  Moghul  nobility  suggested  the  propriety  of 
sparing  the  life  of  Sumbhajee,  as  a  means  of  indodng  hie 
troops  to  surrender  the  forts ;  and  Aurungzebe  also,  witli 
this  view,  perhaps  did  intend  to  spare  him  conditionally. 
But  Sumbhajee,  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  Btang 
with  shame  and  remorse,  expected  and  wished  for  nothing 
but  death,  and  made  use  of  every  epithet  of  abuse  to  indnoe 
some  rash  soldier  to  kill  him.  When  in  this  firame  of 
mind,  Aurungzebe  sent  a  message  offering  him  life  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  Mussulman.  ^^Tell  the 
emperor,"  said  Sumbhajee,  "  that  if  he  will  give  me  his 
daughter  I  will  become  a  Mussulman,"  and  concluded  his 
reply  by  an  invective  on  the  prophet. 

No  words  more  insulting  than  that  speech  could  be  used 
to  a  Mahomedan.  The  emperor,  enraged,  determined  to 
make  a  terrible  example  of  him  ;  he  ordered  a  red-hot 
iron  to  be  drawn  across  his  eyes,  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
and  his  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body. 

Sumbhajee,  in  exact  conformity  with  this  mandate,  was 
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pabUdy  ezeouted  in  the  camp  bazar  at  Tolapoor,  about  the 
beginning  of  August  1689,  together  with  his  favourite 
Enloosha**  The  Bramin  minister,  however  unworthy  in 
many  respects,  has,  by  a  story  characteristic  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mahomedans,  and  by  the  hatred  of  some  of  the 
Mahrattas,  been  unjustly  accused  of  forming  a  scheme  for 
betraying  his  master. 

Sumbhajee*s  character  has  been  sufficiently  depicted, 
and  scarcely  requires  a  summary.  He  inherited  some 
military  virtue,  and  was  far  from  deficient  in  ordinary 
abilify ;  but  dissipation,  vice,  rashness,  and  cruelty  com- 
pletely obscured  his  few  good  qualities,  and  a  longer  life 
wonldy  in  all  probability,  have  greatly  increased  the 
catalogue  of  his  crimes.  But  the  Mahratta  people,  though 
tar  the  last  three  years  much  estranged  from  him,  heard  of 
the  murder  of  the  son  of  Sivsgee  with  indignation,  and 
this  cruel  execution,  meant  to  strike  the  leaders  with  terror 
arouied  their  vengeance  without  alarming  their  fears. 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  Orme,  ko. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

From  A.D.  1689  to  A.D..  1707. 

Raja  Ram. — Meeting  of  tJie  pinncipal  Mahratta  leaders  at 
Raigurh. — Raja  Ram  declared  regent  during  the  mtncrity 
of  Suinbhajeis  son. — Important  consultations^   in  which 
Prillhad  Neeraj^e  takes  a  conspicuous  part, — Siege  and 
capture  of  Raigurh. — The   son  and  toidaio  of  Sumbhctjee- 
taken. — Merich  and  Panalla  taken. — Raja   Ram  flees  to 
Ginjee — -narrowly  escapes  being  intercepted — establishes  the 
form  of  the  court  of  Sivajee — creates  the  rank  of  Pritee 
NeedJiee, — Suntajee    Ghorepuray  and  Dhunnajee   Jaddw- 
sent  back  to  Maharashtra. — Raja  Ram  ascends  the  throne,'-^ 
ZoolfiJcar  Khan    sent  against    Ginjee. — Siege  delayed* — 
Aspect  of  affairs    in  the  Deccan. — Proceedings  of  Ram^- 
chundur    Punt. — Origin    of   ghas-^na. — Rajgurh    and 
Panalla  retaken. — Proceedings  of  Suntajee  and  Dhunnor 
jee — and  of  Aurungzebe. —  Ginjee  invested. — Supersession 
of  Zoolfkar    Khan  by   the  arrival  of  Kaum  Bukhsh. — 
Jealousies  to  which  it  gives  rise. — Aurungzebe  fixes  his 
principal  cantonment  at  Brimhapooree. — Portuguese  and 
English. — Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee  repair  to  the  Camatic — 
attack  tite  Moghuls  toith  great  success — a  truce — dissolved 
by  the  enipei'or. — Siege  of  Ginjee  renewed. — Kasim  EJian^ 
with  several    other    officers^    compelled   by   Suntajee    to 
surrender,  together    with    their   troops. — Himmut    Khan 
defeated  and  slain. — Siege  of  Ginjee  pressed. — Raja  Bam 
is  permitted  to  escape. — Ginjee  taken. — Dissensions  amongst 
the  Ma/irattasy  which  increase  in  conseqtience  of  tlie  death  of 
the  Pritee  Necd/iee. — A  sedition  obliges  Suntajee  Ghorepuray 
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tojUefrom  his  own  troops. — Satara  becomes  tfie  seat  of  the 

Mahratta  government, —  Clumges  and  promotions, — Kanho- 

jee  Angria,  on  the  death  of  Seedojee  Goojur^  succeeds  to  tJie 

command  of  the  fleet, — Suntajee  Ghorepuray  basely  murder^ 

ed  by  Nogojee  Manay, — Raja  Ram  takes  thefleld  with  a 

very  large  army — plunders  the  country^  and  imposes  the 

chouth   in  Candeishy    GfungthureCy    and  Beerar^    leaving 

offieers  to   collect  it, — Zoolfrkar  Khan  recalUd  from  the 

Camatic. — Ifew  plan  of  operations — a  pursuing  and  a 

besieging  force, — Zoolfikar  Khan  attacks  and  pursues  Raja 

Ram* — Emperor   takes    Wussungurh — invests    Satara — 

description  of  its   defences — its    siege  and    surrender, — 

Capture   to  Purlee, — Distress  of  the  Moghul  army^  in 

consequence  of  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon, — Death  and 

character  of  Raja  Ram, — His  widowj  Tara  Bye^  assumes 

iheregency, — Pureshram  Trimbuck  appointed Pritee  Need- 

kee. — Mahrattas  under  Dhunnajee  Jadowy  andminor  chiefs, 

— Description  of  a  body  of  Mahratta  plunderers  contrasted 

with  the  splendour  of  a  Moghul  camp. —  Great  devastations. 

— State  of  the  Moghuls. — Aurungzebe  perseveres  in  his  plan 

of  reducing  the  forts^-^eneral  devastation  and  confusion. — 

Weakness  of  the  Moghuls. — Power  of  the  Mahrattas — its 

nature, — State  of  feeling  in  tJie  country, — Moghuls  inake 

overtures  for  an  accommodation — broken  off, — Aurtmgz^ 

quits  the  neighbourhood  ofPoona^  and  moves  to  the  eastward. 

-  — Wakinkerah  besiegedy  and  fnally  reduced, — Mahrattas 

retaking  tJieir  forts — they  attack  the  grand  army  on  its- 

march, — Empe^^or  in  danger  of  being  taken, — Death  and 

character  of  Aurungzebe, 

From  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Soyera  Bye,  tlie  widow 
of  Sivajee,  her  son  Raja  Ram  had  been  confined  by  his 
half-brother  Sumbhajee  in  the  fort  of  Raigurh.     This  con- 
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finement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  rigid  than 
Sumbhajee  found  consistent  with  his  own  security.  Baja 
Bam  had  the  free  use  of  the  fort,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Sumbhajee  married  him  to  two  others — the  one 
named  Tara  Bye,  the  other  Bajis  Bye  ;  the  former  of  the 
£Eunily  of  Mohitey,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Ghatgay  of 
CaguL  Baja  Bam  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Teesoo 
Bye,  the  legitimate  wife  of  Sumbhajee,  who,  with  her  son 
Sivajee,  resided  in  Baigurh. 

On  the  news  of  Sumbhajee's  death,  the  principal  Mahratta 
leaders  repaired  to  Baigurh,  when  it  was  determined,  in 
consultation  with  Tessoo  Bye,  that  Baja  Bam  should  be 
declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Sivajee,  aflerwards 
known  by  die  name  of  Shao,  and  who  was  then  entering 
his  sixth  year.  At  this  council  the  principal  people,  besides 
the  parties  mentioned,  were  Jenardin  Punt  Hunwuntsy, 
Prillhad  Neerajee,  the  son  of  the  late  Nyadeish  Purdhan, 
Bamohundur  Punt  Bowreekur,  Khundoo  Bullal  Chitnees, 
Mahadajee  Naik  Pansumbul,  Suntajee  G-horepuray,  Dhnn- 
najee  Jadow,  and  Khundee  Bao  Dhabaray. 

Prillhad  Neerajee,  with  that  ascendancy  which  superior 
minds  acquire  in  times  of  real  difficulty,  took  the  lead  in  the 
consultations  of  this  important  assembly.  They  planned 
their  measures  mth  wisdom,  unanimity,  and  firmness. 
They  took  a  full  view  of  the  power  and  the  preparations  of 
Aurungzebe.  They  calculated  their  means  of  resistance, 
and  saw,  without  dismay,  a  public  treasury  exhausted,  the 
laxity  of  all  discipline,  the  unprovided  state  of  the  forts,  and 
even  the  probability  of  their  being  reduced.  Their  first 
endeavours,  therefore,  were  directed  to  lay  in  provisions  in 
the  forts,  and  to  keep  the  garrisons  as  complete  as  possiUe. 
The  regulation  of  Sivajee,  which  gave  the  troops  composing 
the  garrisons  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  subsistence  from 
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lands  dependent  on  the  forts,  was  of  infinite  importance  at 
this  period.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  preserve 
these  institutions  carefully  ;  and  the  commanders  of  the 
forts,  in  addition  to  being  warned  to  lay  in  as  much  grain 
as  possible,  were  particularly  enjoined  to  observe  the  orders 
for  cutting  and  stacking  the  grass  of  the  pasture  lands  under 
the  protection  of  the  forts,  so  as  to  preserve  subsistence  for 
the  horse,  when  forage  in  more  accessible  parts  might  not 
be  procurable — a  wise  precaution  of  Sivajee,  which  had 
already  proved  useful  during  the  time  of  Sumbhajee. 

It  was  resolved  that  Baja  Ram  should  move  about  from 
place  to  place  along  the  line  of  forts  from  Baigurh  to 
Vishalgurh  ;  but,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Moghuls,  to  make  none  of  them  his  fixed  residence  ;  and 
should  it  be  found  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  Maharash- 
tra, it  was  setUed  that  he  should  quit  the  country,  and 
npair  to  Qinjee,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Yessoo  Bye  and  her  son  remained  in  Baigurh,  and  the 
fiuDoily  of  Baja  Bam  retired  to  Vishalgurh*  The  Mahratta 
efaiefe  were  to  act  according  to  circumstances,  but  to  keep 
most  of  their  horse]  for  the  present  at  no  great  distance 
firom  the  person  of  Baja  Bam. 

The  Moghul  besieging  force,  under  Teatikad  Khan, 
destined  for  the  Concan,  could  not  enter  that  country 
before  the  fair  season.  The  first  place  attack  was 
Baigurh ;  but  the  Moghuls,  though  assisted  by  the 
Seedee,  made  little  progress  for  several  months,  till 
a  discontented  Mahratta,  named  Sooryajee  Peesal,  who 
had  served  in  the  army  of  Sivajee,  joined  Teatikad 
Khan,  and  engaged  to  bring  a  body  of  choice  Mawulees 
provided  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
them,  and  obtain  the  Khan's  assistance  in  getting  posses- 
sioQ  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Deshmookh  of  Waee^ 
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to  which  he  pretended  a  claim.    These  conditionB  being 
A  D  ifido        accepted,  Feesal  performed  hi^  part  of  the 

agreement,  and  the  early  surrender  of  the 
fort  Ytas  principally  ascribed  to  his  exertions.  Feesal 
accompanied  Yeatikad  Khan,  and  the  Seedee  had  several 
of  his  ancient  possessions  restored  to  him. 

The  widow  of  Sumbhajee  and  her  son  Sivajee  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Yeatikad  Khan  :  they  were  conveyed  to  camp, 
where  the  Khan  was  received  with  particular  distinction, 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Zoolfikar  Khan.     Yessoo 
Bye  and  her  son  found  a  friend  in  Begum  Sahib,  the 
daughter  of  Aurungzebe,  and  the  emperor  himself  became 
partial  to  the  boy,  whom  he  named  Sahoo,  an  appellation 
which  pronouncing  it  Shao,  he  ever  after  chose  to  retain. 
^     After  the  capture  of  ^igurh,  detachments  from  the 
grand  army  advanced  to  Merich  and  Panalla,  which  were 
surrendered  to  the    Moghuls,   and  B^ija  Bam  was  now 
advised  to  make  good  his  way  to  Ginjee  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, before  his  plan  of  retiring  there  should  be  suspected* 
As  preliminary  arrangements,  he  had,  by  the  advice  of 
Prillhad  Neerajee,  adopted  the  precaution  of  appointing 
Nceloo   Punt   Moreishwur    to    his   father's  situation    of 
Peishwa — a  measure  which  secured  Ginjee  in  his  interests. 
The  command  of  Yishalgurh,  Bangna,  and  all  the  forts, 
with  full  and  complete  powers  of  government  in  ihe  oH 
provinces,  was  confided  to  Bamchunder  Punt  BowreekuT) 
with  the  title  of  Hookmut-punah.     Under  him  was.  placed 
Pureshram  Trimbuck,  a  Bramin,  who,  from  the  humble 
situation  of  hereditary   Koolkurnee   of   Khinneye,   had 
brought  himself  into  notice,    and    had   given  proofs  of 
intelligence  and  spirit. y  Seedojee  Goojur,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Surkheil,  yfm  intrusted  with  the  general  com* 
mand  of.  the  fleet,  the  superintendence  of  the  maritinm. 
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ports,  and  the  defence  of  the  coast.  His  8econd-in«- 
oommand  was  a  Mahratta,  named  Kanhojee  Angria, 
whose  father,  Tookajee  Angria,  had  early  distingnished 
himself  in  Sivajee's  fleet  The  foresight  of  Frillhad 
Neerajee  had  also  been  the  means  of  opening  a  correspon-^ 
dence  with  all  the  principal  Mankurees,  which,  although  it 
did  not  immediately  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  Moghuls,  directed  their  inclinations  to  that  end^ 

Mahadajee  Naik  Pansumbul,  an  old  man  who  had  great 
weight  with  the  sillidars  of  the  country,  was  appointed 
Senaputtee,  and  lefb  in  Maharashtra.  At  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  different  leaders  dispersed  their  horse  amongst 
the  villages,  with  directions  to  assemble  at  such  place,  and 
by  such  signal  as  might  aflerwards  be  made  to  them  by 
the  Senaputtee,  and  that  all  their  friends,  brethren,  and 
connections  should  join  the  Bhugwa  Jenda*  wherever  it 
might  appear. 

After  showing  himself  in  his  different  forts,  Baja  Bam 
joined  his  confidential  friends  at  Rangna,  ready  to  prepare 
for  flight  Having  disguised  themselves  as  Lingait  BanianS| 
ihey  proceeded  to  Soonda,  and  thence  across  the  country, 
towards  the  opposite  coast.  The  party  of  Baja  Bam  on 
this  occasion  consisted  of  25  persons,  and  amongst  them  are 
found  the  names  of  Prillhad  Neerajee,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee  Jadow,  and  Khundee  Bao  Dhabaray.  Although 
the  plan  was  well  concerted,  Aurungzebe  got  intelligence  of 
ihe  Baja's  flight,  and  immediate  orders  were  sent  to  Kasim 
Khan,  foujdar  in  the  Beejapoor  Carnatic,  to  intercept  him. 
Similar  orders  were  transmitted  by  Kasim  Khan  to  his 
•inends,  and  Baja  Bam  was  in  great  jeopardy  in  the  neigh- 


*  Hid  oninge  standard  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  colour,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  saored  to  Mahdeo,  and  the  flag  carried  religious  as  well  m 
military  feeling  along  with  it. 
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bonrhdod  of  Bangalore,  where  the  slight  circumstance  of 
having  his  feet  washed  by  a  servant  first  attracted  attention. 
The  wary  observation  of  Ehundoo  Ballal  discovered  that 
there  was  a  plan  for  arresting  the  whole  party,  and,  to 
disappoint  the  scheme,  Ehundoo  BuUal,  with  the  majority 
of  the  party,  remained  cooking  their  victuals,  whilst  Raja 
Ram,  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  and  Dhunnajee  Jadow  went 
off  by  one  route,  and  Prillhad  Neerajee  with  Ehundee 
Rao  Dhabaray  travelled  by  another. 

Ehundoo  Bullal  and  his  companions  were  taken,  as  had 
been  foreseen  :  they  were  examined,  confined,  and  beaten 
to  extort  confession  ;  but  on  their  firmly  persisting  in  a 
preconcerted  story,  and  denying  all  knowledge  of  any 
fugitives  firom  Maharashtra,  they  were  released,  and 
finally  joined  Raja  Ram,  who,  with  the  others  had  reached 
Oinjee  in  safety. 

The  first  news  they  heard  from  Maharashtra  was  the 
death  of  Mahadajee  Kaik,  the  Seuaputtee;  this  event, 
although  it  disconcerted  their  measures  for  the  time,  was 
fortunate  for  the  Mahratta  cause,  as  it  brought  Suntajee 
Ghorepuray  into  immediate  power — an  officer  of  much 
greater  ability  and  cntcrprizo. 

The  primary  care  of  Raja  Ram  was  to  establish  a  conrt 
on  the  plan  of  his  father,  which,  though  at  first  little  more 
than  nominal,  was  of  much  importance  in  giving  con- 
sequence to  his  party. 

The  Purdhans  now  appointed  were  as  follow  : — Ist, 
Neeloo  Punt  Moreishwur,  Peishwa  ;  2nd,  Jenardin  Punt 
Hunwuntay,  Amat ;  3rd,  Shunkrajee  Mulhar,  Suchew  ; 
4th,  Ramchundur  Trimbuck  Poonday,  Muntree;  5th, 
Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  Seuaputtee ;  6th,  Mahadajee 
Gudadhur,  Somunt;  7th,  Neerajee  Rowjee  Nyadeish; 
8th,  Sreckuracharya,  Pundit  Rao. 
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The  appointment  of  Peishwa  having  been  previouslj 
filled,  and  Prillhad  Neerajee  continuing  the  soul  of  their 
cause,  a  new  rank  was  instituted  which  raised  him  above 
the  Purdhans,  by  the  title  of  Pritee  Needhee  literally 
meaning  the  likeness  or  representative  of  the  raja  himself. 
Although  Prillhad  Neerajee  was  fond  of  titles  and  show 
— a  taste  which  he  probably  acquired  when  envoy  on  the 
part  of  Sivajee  at  the  court  of  Qolcondah — the  dignity 
conferred  upon  him  was  entirely  unsolicited.  Buntajee 
Ghorepuray,  now  the  oldest  representative  of  the  Kapsee 
fiunily,  besides  the  rank  of  Senaputtee,  was  further 
dignified  with  some  additions  to  his  hereditary  titles,  and 
styled  Hindoo  Rao  Mumlukut-Mudar.  He  was  also 
intrusted  with  a  new  standard  called  the  Juree  Putka^  or 
Qolden  Pennon  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  imperial  officers 
of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  authorized  to  beat  the  nobut^  or 
large  drum,  and  assume  various  other  insignia.  Dhunnajee 
Jado#  got  the  title  of  Jeysing  Rao,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  demise  of  Mahadajee  Naik,  both  Suntajee  and 
Dhunnajee  were  sent  back  to  Maharashtra  ^^  to  collect  men 
and  plunder  the  Moghuls."* 

Baja  Bam  was  formally  seated  on  the  throne,t  and 
the  new  court  began  to  exercise  all  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Gold  bangles,  clothes,  shawls,  and  letters  announc- 
ing the  event,  were  sefcretly  forwarded,  and  pompously 
presented  to  all  the  principal  Hindoos  throughout  Maha- 
rashtra,}  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  enams,  jagheers, 
&C.,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  then  in  actual  possession  of 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  Some  of  the  Mahrattas,  jealous  of  the  right  of  the  elder  braiuA,  do 
not  admit  that  Raja  Ram  ever  set  on  the  throne.    They  say  that  he  aet. 
OQ  the  Qadee,  or  cushion,  merely  as  regent,  holding  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  trust  for  his  nephew  Shao,  thoa  a  prisoner  in  the  Moghal  camp. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  Khafee  Khan. 
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the  Moghulfiy  and  places  which  never  had  belonged  to  Us 
predecesdors,  were  profusely  bestowed,  but  few  of  them 
were  confirmed,*  by  Raja  Bam,  or  Shao,  after  they  had 
obtained  control  over  the  territory  which  the  raja  thutf 
pretended  to  ahenate.  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  such 
gifts  were,  they  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  his  cause^ 
of  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  it,  and  of  drawing  numbers 
of  persons  to  Qinje^. 

Aurungzebe,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  these  proceedings^ 

detached  Zoolfikar  Khan  with  a  large  army 
into  the  Camatic,  vainly  hoping  that  he 
would  be  able  to  strike  off  this  last  head  of  the  Mahratta 
power  ;  but  the  hydra  had  lost  none  of  its  vigour  ;  parties 
under  the  name  of  Mahrattas,  though  they  may  have  been 
discharged  horsemen  from  Beejapoor  and  Grolcondahi 
were  this  season  plundering  at  Nassuok,  Bheer,  and  Beder 
at  the  same  time  ;  whilst  himdrods  of  horse,  that  hid 
shared  in  the  campaigns  of  Sivajee,  were  flocking  to  Sun- 
tajee  Ghorepuray  and  Dhunnajee  Jadow,  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  leaders  among  them.  The  want  of  fundi 
was  greatly  felt  by  Suntajee  in  his  attempts  to  organise 
a  force  on  the  old  system,  which  he  never  was  able  fully 
to  effect,  but  Kamchundur  Punt  gave  him  every  aid  in 
his  power,  t 

In  the  exposed  state  of  the  Payeen  Ghaut,  as  Prillhad 
Neerajee  considered  that  Suntajee  and  Dhunnajee  could 
give  more  effectual  aid  to  Ginjee  by  remaining  in  Maha- 
rashtra, he  engaged  a  Mahomedan  officer,  formerly  in  the 
service  of  Beejapoor,  to  attempt  some  opposition  on  the 

*  In  the  course  of  my  oflSoial  daties  after  the  late  conquest  of  Maha- 
rashtra, I  have  had  some  of  these  very  deeds,  which  neither  Raja  Bam 
nor  any  of  his  successors  admitted,  presented  in  hopes  that  they  would 
be  recognised  by  the  British  government. 

t  Mahratta  MS8. 
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approach  of  the  Moghuls.  The  attempt  was  made,  although 
unsuccessfully,  and  the  officer  in  question  afterwards 
jmned  the  Moghuls.  — 

In  Zoolfikar  Khan's  army  there  wore  a  number  of 
Mahrattas,  both  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the  latter 
were  the  same  body  of  Mawuloes  that  had  assisted  in  the 
oaptore  of  Raigurh,*  and  among  the  former  there  were 
two  of  the  relations  of  Raja  Bam,  Gunnajee  and  Ranoojee 
Sirkay,  who,  having  deserted  to  the  Moghuls  when  Annajee 
Dutto  was  executed,  had  attained  commands,  and  were 
esteemed  good  officers.  The  second-in-command  to  Zool- 
fikar Khan  in  this  army  was  Daood  Khan  Punneo,t  ^ 
Deccan  officer  of  some  repute,  but  notoriously  addicted  to 
drinking.  The  fort  of  Ginjee  consists  of  several  contiguous 
hills,  strongly  fortified,  and  is  many  miles  in  circumfer- 

ce.  The  Moghuls  never  considered  an  army  capable  to 
undertake  a  regular  siege,  unless  sufficiently  large  to 
surround  the  place  invested,  and  completely  obstruct 
communication.  Zoolfikar  Khan,  finding  his  force 
inadequate  for  this  purpose,  after  he  had  commenced  some 
works,  represented  that  a  reinforcement  was  necessary, 
and,  until  it  should  arrive,  he  left  a  detachment  at  Ginjee, 
and  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  southward,  where  he 
levied  contributions  both  from  the  rajas  of  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly. 

But  this  requisition  for  troops  was  not  immediately 
oomplied  with  ;  the  Dcccau  was  far  from  being  in  that 

*  By  the  proceedings  of  a  punohayet  respecting  the  Deshmookhee  of 
Waae,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  'Shao,  which  may  be  con- 
Mared  a  very  authentic  and  oseful  manuscript^  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  Hindoo  Deshmoolch,  it  appears  that  Peesal,  the  Mawulee  com- 
mander, came  over  to  Baja  Bam  during  the  siege  of  Qinjee,  but,  failing 
afterwards  in  obtaining  all  he  wished,  again  rejoined  Aoroogzebe,  and 
became  a  Mussulman  to  gain  his  end. 

t  I  believe  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Nabob  of  Kumoul. 
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state  which  made  it  easy  for  Aumngzebe  to  spare  large 
reinforcements,  without  running  great  risk  of  having  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  depreda- 
tions of  the  Naik  of  Wakinkerah  had  become  so  trouble- 
some, that  an  army,  imder  the  Prince  Kaum  Bukhsh  and 
Boh  OoUa  Khan,  was  ordered  to  destroy  his  town ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  besiege  it,  and  came  ill-prepared  to 
overcome  the  defence  which  was  maintained  against  them.* 
Ramchundur  Punt  was  as  useful  in  Maharashtra  as  the 

Pritee  Needhee    at  Ginjee ;  he   had  aa 
excellent  second  in  Pureshram  Trimbuck, 
who  used  great  exertions  in  restoring  the  arrangements  of 
the  forts,  and  giving  spirit  and  zeal  to  the  garris(His.    y 
Ramchundur  moved  from  place  to  pljtce,  but  fixed  his    [ 
principal  residence  at  Satara,  where,  by  the  aid  of  his  head    ^ 
carcoon,    Shunkrajee    Narain   Gaudekmr,    he    not    only   J 
attended  to  every  military  disposition,  but  regulated  the  / 
revenue,  and  established  some  order  in  the  country.^  Hei 
had  raised  troops  of  his    own,  and  had  cut  o^  several  \ 
straggling  parties  of  the  Moghuls,  before  Sunttfiee  and^ 
Dhunnajee  returned  ;  but  when  they  joined  him|  Ram- 
chundur proposed  a  plan  for  surprising  the  foujdar  at 
Waee,  to  which  Suutajee,  greatly  plea^ed,t  immediately 
consented,  took  the  foujdatv^  with  all  his  troops  prisoners, 
and  established  a  Mahratta  thanna  in  the  place.     The  mere 
presence  of  Suntajee  an^  Dhunnajee  animated  Ramohun- 
dur's  followers,  and  he  incited  his  commanders  to  follow 
their  example.     He  sent  them  out  to  make  their  established 
collections,  as  the  choi^th  and  surdeshmookhee  were  termed, 
from  the  Moghul  territory ;  and  as  they  became  encouraged 

*  Khafee  Elhan,  and  Soott*s  Deooan. 

t  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  stratagem  proposed  which  pleMed 
Suntajee  so  much,  and  which  he  executed  so  successfully. 
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by  success,  his  officers  added  a  third  contribution  for 
themselyes,  under  the  head  of  glias-dana^  or  forage-money. 
In  this  manner  a  distinct  ai*my  was  raised,  of  which  the 
principal  leaders  were  Powar,  Thorat,  and  Atowlay.  The 
commanders  received  honorary  presents  and  rewards  from 
court ;  the  title  of  Wiswas  Rao  was  conferred  on  Powar, 
Dinker  Rao  on  Thorat,  and  Shumsher  Buhadur  on 
Atowlay.  Ramehundur  was  particularly  partial  to  the 
Mahratta  dhungursy  or  shepherds,  a  great  number  of 
whom  served  among  his  troops ;  and  any  of  the  ancestors 
of  those  who  afterwards  became  great  chiefs  in  the  empire ; 
began  their  career  imder  Ramehundur  Punt. 

Shunkrajee  Narain,  hitherto  known  as  an  able  carcoon, 
had  received  charge  of  the  Waee  district,  and  had  retaken 
Bajgurh,  which,  ailer  the  fall  of  Raigurh,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  Moghuls.  A  still  more  important 
service  was  performed  by  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  who 
surprised  and  retook  Panalla. 

Suntajee  headed  another  attack  on  the  Moghul  officer 
.tioned  near  Merich,  against  whom  he  was  as  successful 
as  at  Waee  ;  and  Ramehundur,  in  consequence,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  gave  him  a  grant  of  the 
Deshmookhee  of  Merich.  As  soon  as  Suntajee  and 
Dhunnajee  had  collected  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  mindful 
of  their  object  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Ginjee,  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
(Jodavery,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  where 
scarcity,  from  one  cause  or  other,  did  not  prevail.  .  They 
there  plundered  and  destroyed  everything,  and  cut  off 
several  of  the  Moghul  convoys  coming  from  Hindostan. 
Parties  were  soon  sent  against  them  ;  but  Aurungzebe 
found  that  he  had  not  ordinary  freebooters  to  suppress ; 
instea  of  fleeing  from  his  detachment^  they  defeated  three 
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of  them  successively,  took  the  commander  each  time 
prisoner,  and,  according  to  a  rule  invariably  observed  by 
Suntajoo,  exacted  a  large  ransom  before  they  would  grant 
their  release.  This  system  was  according  to  Sivajea's 
general  rule,  but  contrary  to  his  practice  ;  for  he  took  a 
pride  in  releasing  great  men,  although  he  always  made 
what  he  could  by  the  middling  class  of  prisoners.  Smitajee 
conformed  to  Sivajce's  discipline  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
and  was  particular  in  obtaining  security  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  followers,  always  preferring  Mahratta 
wutundars  to  any  other  class  of  men.  Dhannajee  Jadow 
was  not  so  strict  nor  so  good  an  officer  as  Suntajee,  but  he 
was  a  more  popular  leader.* 

Whilst  they    were  thus    spreading    their    ravages  to 

the  northward,  Aurungzebe  shifted  hk 
encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Beemii 
apparently  undecided  with  respect  to  his  fature  operations 
He  at  last  resolved  to  support  Zoolfikar  Khan,  and,  at  aU 
events,  reduce  Ginjee.  The  Prince  Kaum  Bukhah,  nndtf 
the  guidance  of  the  prime  minister  Assud  Khan,  was  des- 
tined for  the  service.  He  was  directed  to  leave  Roh  OoUa 
Khan  at  Wakinkerah,  the  siege  of  which  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  and  move  on  the  route  to  Ginjee,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  Assud  Khan  with  a  large  army.  On 
approaching  the  Payecn  Ghaut,  parties  of  horse  made 
their  appearance,  and  by  skirmishing  delayed  their  advance 
but  they  finally  sat  down  before  the  place  and  invested  it. 
Zoolfikar  Khan,  on  being  deprived  of  the.  command  by 

the  arrival  of  the  prince,  was  exceedingly 

mortified  ;  and  even  Assud  Khan,  after 

ihe  late  success  of  his   son   at  Raigm*h,  considered  ike 

*  Hmhratta  MSS.,  partly  oonfirmed  by  Khafee  Khan  and  fiooti'a 
DoMan. 
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supersossion  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  particulary 
as  it  was  well  known  that  it  had  been  brought  about  by 
Jottdpooree,*  the  prince's  mother,  and  the  favourite  wife 
of  Aurungzebc. 

The  Maharatta  ministers,  who,  like  all  Bramins,  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  such  opportunities,  speedily  turned 
this  jealousy,  which  they  foresaw  would  prove  reciprocal, 
to  their  own  advantage.  They  courted  both,  but  they 
first  gained  Zoolfikar  Khan,  who  entered  into  a  secret 
compact  with  Raja  Bam  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  prince's  measures,  which  he  did,  either  by  thwarting 
his  plans,  where  the  execution  depended  on  himself,  or  by 
preparing  the  besieged  to  counteract  every  intended 
operation*! 

The  emperor,  probably  conceiving  that  his  army  must 
draw  the  Mahrattas  southward,  moved  to  Gulgulla;^ 
bat  Ghorepuray  still  continued  to  the  northward,  and 
Bamchundur's  parties  levied  contributions  as  far  east  as 
Sholapoor.f  Aurungzebo,  finding  his  feint  unsuccessful, 
brought  back  his  unwieldy  host  to  Brimhapooree,  on  the 
Beema,  below  Punderpoor,  where  he  established  his  prin- 
cipal depdt,  and  built  a  cantonment,  in  which  he  hold  his 
court ;  and  from  that  point  the  operations  of  his  armies  and 
the  affairs  of  his  empire  were  directed  for  several  years. § 

The  Portuguese   about  this  time  had  fallen  under  his 

displeasure,  and  war  was  waged  against 
them  in  every  part  where  they  had  settle- 
ments in  India.     Great  cruelties  were   exercised  on  the 

*  I  had  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  my  predecessors  by  writing  tiie 
Bftme  Oadepooree ;  but  I  learn  from  my  friend  Major  Tod,  the  best 
aathority  for  information  respecting  the  Rajpoots,  tliat  she  was  not  a 
pAnoess  of  Oudepoor,  but  of  Kishengurh,  a  minor  division  of  Joudpoor ; 
■ad  that  the  name  by  whioh  she  was  known  was  Joudpooreo. 

t  Mabratta  M8S.  {  Khafee  Khan,  Scott's  Dfccan, 

§  Mahrmtta  MSS.,  original  paperi,  Khafee  Khu,  Scott's  Docoan. 
41 
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defenceless  inhabitants  subject  to  that  nation  in  the 
northern  Concan,*  but  numbers  fonnd  an  asylum  in  their 
forts  of  Damaun  and  Bassein ;  at  last  the  Moghul 
courtiers,  bribed  by  the  viceroy  at  Gk)a,  represented  the 
advantage  of  making  peace  with  the  Portuguese,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  cannon  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Mahratta  forts — a  sure  way  to  carry  their  point,  as  the 
emperor's  ago  and  imbecility  had  become  apparent,  and  to 
flatter  his  favourite  scheme  rendered  even  the  wily 
Aurungzebe  the  dupe  of  that  despicable  deceit  and  artifice 
which  he  had  all  his  life  practised  on  others.  A  like 
means  was  used  to  pacify  him  with  regard  to  the  English. 
The  ravages  of  the  pirates  continued  ;  and,  as  the  Moguls 
always  concluded  that  one  or  both  the  English  East  India 
Companies  were  engaged  in  these  depredations,  the 
emperor,  although  a  considerable  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  customs  on  their  trade,  would  have  driven  them  from  the 
coast,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  the  fort  of  Bombay, 

which,   defended  by  their  artillery,  was 

AD,  1C96.  •11-  11  rv  *    a 

considered  impregnable.  One  capture^ 
tiiat  of  the  GtinjSuwaee,  the  largest  of  the  Moghul  ships, 
proceeding  from  Surat  to  Mocha  with  many  pilgrims  as 
passengers,  gave  particular  offence,  and  occasioned  the 
seizure  of  the  chief  at  Rurat,  with  several  other  English- 
men, who  were  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  period  until 
the  affair  was  adjusted. 

In  the  meantime,  years  had  been  already  wasted  before 
Oinjee.  Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  after  committing  great 
hayoc,  and  defeating  of  eluding  all  that  were  opposed  to 
to  him  in  Maharashtra,  left  two   active  officers,   Pursojee 

*  From  local  usage  on  the  west  of  India,  we  are  In  th« -habit  of 
applying  tbn  deBigiiations  of  northern  and  i30uthcrn  Concan  to  the 
Conoan  north  and  south  of  Bombay. 
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Bhonslay*  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  both  of  whom  liad 
served  under  Sivajee,  to  give  spirit  to  the  Mahrattas  in 
Gnngthoree  and  Berar.  With  an  army  of  upwards  of 
20,000  horse,  Suntajee  passed  to  the  west  of  the  grand 
camp  by  the  Satara  road,  pushed  on  towards  the  Camatic, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  within  a  certain  distance  of  Ginjee, 
detached  about  one-third  of  his  troops  under  Dhunnajee 
Jadow,  who,  making  rapid  marches,  brought  the  first 
news  of  his  approach  by  attacking  some  of  the  Moghul  post 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  to  the  different  small  divisions  to  concentrate 
and  form  larger  bodies  to  the  right  and  left ;  but  the 
Moghuls,  always  slow  to  obey,  were  not  aware  of  the 
activity  of  the  horse  that  now  attacked  them,  whilst  Dhun- 
najee, assisted  both  by  troops  and  signals  from  tlie  fort, 
cnt  in  upon  them,  and  did  great  execution  before  the 
manoeuvre  ordered  could  be  executed,  f 

Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  with  less  haste,  brought  on  the 
main  body  of  Mahrattas.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Covrepauk, 
he  was  opposed  by  the  foujdar,  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  with 
a  considerable  army  ;  but  the  foujdar  was  speedily  routed 
the  whole  of  his  baggage  and  camprcquipage  plundered, 
and  he  himself,  on  his  flight  towards  the  camp  at  Ginjee,  was 
overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  released  for  a  high  ransom. 

The  victorious  Mahrattas,  with  their  usual  activity  when 
successful,  beat  in  the  Moghul  outposts  in  every  direction, 
destroyed  their  foragers,  and  so  completely  cut  off  their  com- 
mnnications  that  neither  supplies  nor  intelligence  could 
reach  them.  Reports  of  the  emperor's  illness  and  death  were 

*  He  was  oriffiDally  a  common  sillidar,  and  a  watundar  of  the  village 
of  Dewoor,  near  Satara,  where  he  wan  born.  This  person  was  the 
anoestor^  the  rajas  of  Nagpoor.  In  one  manuscript  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  village  of  Hingunbcrdee,  near  Poona. 

t  Scott's  Decoan,  Khafee  Khan,  Mahratta  MSS. 
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industriously  ciroulated  by  Uie  Mahrattas,  who  then  made 
overtures  to  Kaum  Bukhsh,  and  proposed  to  make  him 
emi)oror.  The  prinoe  eitlier  listened  to  their  proposals,  or 
at  all  events  Assud  Khan  and  his  son  affected  to  believe 
that  he  did,  and  they  determined  on  placing  him  under 
restraint.  The  Mahrattas,  apprized  of  what  was  going 
forward,  taking  advantage  of  the  bustle  and  dissension 
wliich  the  circumstance  naturally  created  in  the  Uogbol 
camp,  attacked  and  harassed  them  with  additional  vigoor. 
Tiio  personal  troops  of  Kaum  Bukhsh  refused  to  fight  ;  all 
became  alarm  and  uproar ;  at  last  the  Moghuls  burst  their 
cannon,  abandoned  their  batteries,  and  were  in  tarn 
besieged  in  their  lines. 

Whilst  in  this  situation,  and  in  great  distress  for 
supplies,  a  truce  was  proposed ;  from  which  party  it 
originated  seems  uncertain,  but  the  probability  is  that  it 
Oiinie  from  the  Moghuls  ;  an  agreement,  however,  was 
cHHieluded  between  Assud  Khan  and  Suntajee.  The 
Moghuls  were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Wandewash 
immolosted,  and  to  remain  until  Assud  Khan  should 
receive  a  reply  from  the  emperor,  according  to  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  abide.* 

Aurungzebe,  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of  this  ill* 
advised  [)roceoding,  immediately  ordered  Assud  Khan  and 
the  prinoe  to  the  presence,  moved  with  the  grand  camp 
to  Beejapoor,  and  directed  Zoolfikar  Khan  to  prosecute 
the  war. 

But  the  siege  of  Ginjee  was  not  immediately  renewed. 
The  Mahrattas  were  accused  of  not  having  observed  the 
Iruoe,  because  they  attempted  to  cut  off  a  convoy  of  pro- 
vUivms  which  the  foujdar  ofCarnatic  Beejapoor  was  escort- 
ing to  camp,  and  which  he  saved  by  throwing  himself  into 

^  Soott*B  Deocao,  Mahratta  MS8. 
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Covrepaak.  Thoir  having  retaken  Permacoil  and  several 
other  forts  was  still  less  justifiable  ;  and  Zoolfikar  Khan^ 
in  orddr  to  recover  these  places  and  punish  the  violation  of 
the  agreement,  marched  to  the  southward,  and  re-possessed 
himself  of  the  forts.  Continuing  his  march,  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  raja  of  Trichinopoly,  and  obliged 
the  raja  of  Tanjore,  one  of  the  sons  of  Yenkajee,  to  restore 
several  places  wrested  from  the  latter,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  himself ;  after  this  arrangement, 
Zoolftkar  Khan  re-crossed  the  Coleroon,  and  again  sat 
down  before  Ginjee,* 

The  clandestine  intercourse  was  still  carried  on  with 
Baja  Ram  ;t  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  his  desire  to 
protract  the  siege,  that  Zoolfikar  Khan,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  emperor,  may  have  had  designs  of  ultimately 
Mtablishing  an  independent  government  in  the  Camatic 
for  himself. 

Daring  Zoolfikar  Khan's  absence  in  Tanjore,  Suntajee 
Ghorepuray  laid  waste  the  Beejapoor  Camatic.  To  punish 
his  depredations,  a  considerable  force  was  sent  off  from 
Beejapoor  under  different  leaders,  and,  being  joined  by 
Kasim  Khan,  foujdar  of  the  province,  the  whole  were 
about  to  march  in  quest  of  Suntajee  ;  but  their  advanced 
tents  had  scarcely  been  pitched  when  his  troops  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  guard,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  flying 
about  the  main  body  on  all  sides,  before  the  great  men 
had  time  to  caparison  and  mount  their  elephants. 

Kasim  Khan's  authority  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
own  troops ;  the  other  leaders,  as  rash  as  they  were 
destitute  of  resource,  followed  their  own  plans,  and  each 
body  fought  or  defended  itself  as  it  best  could  ;  while  the 
Mahrattas,   profiting  by  their  distraction,   never   ceased 

*  Soott'a  Deocan.  t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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harassing  them,  charging  and  firing  upon  ihem  by  dajTy 
and  rocketing  them  by  night.  At  last  the  Moghnls  on  the 
third  day  sought  shelter  under  the  walls  of  the  gurhee  of 
Dodairee.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  in  the 
place,  which,  though  sold  by  the  Banians  from  the  top  of 
the  walls.at  an  enormous  price,  was  soon  exhausted.  This 
state  of  privation^became  intolerable  ;  but  they  were  beaten 
troops  badly  comtkianded,  and  could  not  try,  by  a  brave 
effort,  to  save  themselves.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
rescue  them,  but  Suntajee  attacked  and  defeated  the  pwrty 
coming  to  their  rehef,  whilst  it  was  still  at  a  distanoei  so 
that  the  despairing  men  heard  nothing  of  the  effort.  In 
this  situation  the  Moghul  officers  surrendered.  Kasim 
Khan  had  served  with  reputation  :  he  did  not  survive  iha 
disgrace,  but  took  poison  and  died.  The  other  oiBoers^ 
besides  being  stripped,  had  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  their 
release,  and,  on  their  return  to  the  imperial  camp,  ihey 
were  divested  of  their  honors,  and  appointed  to  distant 
and  inferior  commands.* 

Himmut  Khan,  the  officer  who  had  made  the  unsucceBS- 
ful  attempt  to  relieve  Dodairee  and  the  son  of  Khan  Jehan 
Buhadur,  being,  at  his  own  request,  reinforced  from  the 
grand  camp  by  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
Mahrattas,  proceeded  in  search  of  Suntajee.  He  was  soon 
found.  The  Mahrattas,  on  being  vigorously  charged  on 
the  plain,  fled,  and  Himmut  Khan  pursued  the  iugitives, 
until  they  had,  according  to  Mahratta  custom,  drawn  him 
into  difficult  and  broken  ground,  when  they  turned  round, 
attacked  in  their  usual  desultory  mannofj  killed  Himmut 
Khan,  totally  defeated  his  army,  and  plundered  his 
baggage. 

♦  Khafee  Khan  and  Mahratta  MSS.,    partly  confirmed  by^Soott'8 
Deooan. 
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hSnntajeey  retiring  towards  Ginjee,  was  attacked  by 
Zoolfikar  Ehan,  and  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance. 
When  the  latter  turned  to  resume  the  siege,  Suntajee 
attended  him  a  march  in  the  rear.*  This  manoeuvre  is 
not  iinuBual  with  Mahrattas ;  in  the  instance  alluded  to, 
however,  the  pursuit  was  probably  a  mere  feint,  as  an 
intimacy  subsisted  between  Zoolfikar  Khan  and  Suntajee, 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  rivals 
of  the  latter  afterwards  misrepresented  to  his  prejudice. 
At  Ginjee  the  same  languid  operations  continued,  and 

the  sie£:e  at  this  time  would  probably  have 

A«D.  1697.  r  J 

been  bloodless,  but  for  the  inebriety  of 
Daood  Khan,  Zoolfikar  Khan^s  lieutenant,  who,  when 
intoxicated,  always  turned  out  his  men  to  storm  the  fort  Jl.. 
and  exterminate  the  infidels;/  these  fits  only  produced  *^ 
frequent  skirmishes;  but  the  conduct  of  Zoolfikar  Khan 
having  at  last  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  the 
Khan  was  privately  warned  by  his  friends  that,  unless  he 
'speedily  efiected  the  reduction  of  Ginjee,  and  the  capture 
of  all  the  principal  people,  no  influence  could  save  him 
from  disgrace  and  ruin.  This  information  the  Moghul 
general  communicated  to  Raja  Bam,  and  as  he  was  now 
obliged  to  press  the  siege,  he  connived  at  a  plan  for  the 
Raja's  escape,  through  his  relations  the  Sirkays,  who 
agreed  to  convey  him  safe  to  Yishalgurh,  to  take  charge 
of  his  family,  and  to  join  him  themselves  on  the  first 
opportunity,  provided  they  received  certain  hereditary 
rights,  and  the  town  of  Dabul  in  the  Concan  in  enam.  All 
these  conditions  being  settled.  Raja  Ram,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Sirkays,  escaped  through  the  Moghul  lines,  and 
reached  Vellore,  where  he  was  received  by  Mannajee  Moray, 
the  commandant,  t 

*  Khafeo  KhaD,  Scott's  Deocan,  Mahratta  MS8.  f  Wilks. 
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After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  set  off  with  his 
conductors  for  Vishalgorh,   where  he  safely    arrived  in 

December.  Ginjee  was  taken  earlj  in 
January.  It  was  carried  by  escahide,* 
and  die  wives  and  family  of  Raja  Ram,  who  had  joined 
him  from  Rajapoor  by  sea,  were,  as  preconcerted,  made 
over  to  the  Sirkays  as  their  relations,  which  Zoolfikar 
Khan  permitted)  on  the  Sirkays  making  a  public 
representation  of  the  loss  of  honor  they  should  sustain^ 
in  case  of  their  female  relations  being  exposed  unveiled^ 
or  given  in  charge  to  persons  of  another  caste.  They 
were  shortly  after  conveyed  to  Maharashtra. 

Zoolfikar  Khan  ordered  many  of  Raja  Ram's  people 
into  perpetual  confinement ;  and  although  he  had  acted 
this  deceitful  part  to  screen  his  treachery  from  the 
emperor,  many  were  executed  as  plunderers  and 
insurgents ;  amongst  others.  Karoo  Prillhad,  the  son  of 
Frillhad  Neerajee,  suffered  as  a  rebel.  The  Pritee 
Noedhee  had  died  previous  to  the  fall  of  Ginjee.  t 
■»  During  the  preceding  year,  the  main  body  of  the 
Mahrattas  did  little  against  the  common  enemy. 
Dissensions  had  for  some  time  prevailed  between  Suntajee 
and  Dhunnajee ;  but  by  the  judicious  counsel  of  the  late 
Pritee  Needhec,  the  raja  had  long  remained  neutral  in  their 
quarrel,  and  thus  prevented  an  open  rupture.  But  after  the 
death  of  Prillhad  Ncerajee,  Raja  Ram  had  no  such  prudent 
monitor.  He  had  for  some  time  smothered  his  jealousy  of 
Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  which  now  uncontrolled,  and  worked 
upon  by  others,  gave  Ghorepuray  an  enemy  where  he 
had  the  best  right  to  expect  a  protector,  and  Dhunnajee 
Jadow,  encouraged  by  the  raja,  raised  a  strong  facticm 
against  him.     Nor  did  Aurungzebe  neglect  so  favourable 

^  Khafee  Khan,  and  Scott's  Decoan.  f  MahratU  MSS. 
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an  opportunity  of  practising  his  favourite  policj  of  creat- 
ing division  among  his  enemies  ;  he  had  emissaries  among 
the  Mahrattas,  who  fomented  their  jealousies,  and  kept  him       . 
informed  of  all  that  passed.  ^N^ 

Snntajee^s  army  was  corrupted,  and  he  had  but  just  i 
time  to  escape  with  a  few  followers  from  a  combined  attack 
made  upon  him  by  a  part  of  his  own  and  Dhunnajee 
Jadow's  troops.  This  sedition  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beejapoor  ;*  parties  wore  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Suntajee,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  Mahrattas  separated. 
'  One*half  accompanied  Dhunnajee  Jadow  into  the  Gamatic, 
where  Zoolfikar  Khan  had  lately  been  exerting  himself 
with  great  success  against  the  smaller  detachments  of  the 
MahraCtaSy  and  was  very  anxious  to  possess  Vcllorc,  which 
he  thought  would  effectually  suppress  their  power  in  that 
quarter.  The  other  half  of  the  Mahratta  army  marched 
to  join  the  raja  at  Satara,  which,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Ramchundur  Punt,  became  the  seat  of  govemmentf 

Jenardin  Punt  having  died,  the  office  of  Amat  was  \^ 
restored  to  Bamchundiu:  Punt,  from  which  ho  had  been 
removed  by  Sivajee,  in  1676,  to  make  room  for  Bugonath 
Font  Hunwuntay  :  his  late  services  eminently  entitled  him 
to  high  honor  and  reward,  and  his  principal  carcoon, 
Shnnkrajee  Narain  Gaudekur,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Suchew,  which  office  had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Shunkrajee  Mulhar  to  Benares  during  the  siege  of 
Ghiijee.  The  appointment  of  the  new  Suchew  displeased 
Puireshram  Trimbuck,  who  conceived  his  claims  to  that 
honor  greater  than  those  of  Shunkrajee  Narain. 

Timmojee  Rugonath  Hunwuntay,  the  son  of  the  late 
Jenardin  Punt,  having  effected  his  escape  from  prison  at 
(Sii^ee  in  a  very  dexterous  manner,  rejoined  Baja  liam,  by 

*  Khftfeo  Khsn.  t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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whom,  in  consequence  of  his  family  pretensions  and  supposed 
talents,  he  was    raised  to  the  rank  of  Pritee  Needhee. 

Seedojee  Goojur,  who  died  about  this  period,  had  been 
engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Seedee,  and  wiih 
various  success  ;  but  by  the  activity  of  Kanhojee  Angria, 
the  Mahratta  fleet  had  made  many  valuable  prizes.  Yessels 
of  all  nations  were  attacked  ;  repeated  descents  were  made 
along  the  coast,  and  few  of  the  defenceless  mercantile 
towns,  from  Travancore  to  Bombay,  escaped  a  visit  from 
these  depredators.  The  Mahrattas  continued  in  possession 
of  most  of  their  forts  on  the  coast ;  ihey  had  maritime 
depdts  at  Sevemdroog  and  Viziadroog,  but  the  principal 
rendezvous,  of  their  fleet  continued,  as  in  the  time  of 
Sivajee,  at  Kolabah.*  The  Sawunts,  Deshmookhs  of 
Waree,  when  their  districts  were  not  overrun  by  the 
Hogbuls,  adhered  to  Raja  Ram ;  but  the  Dessaye  of 
Carwar  continued  independent,  and,  as  usual  under  suoh 
circumstances,  assumed  the  title  of  raja. 

Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  whom  we  left  pursued  by  parties 
of  his  enemies,  was  himted  from  place  to  place,  and  had 
hitherto  foiled  them  all ;  but  Nagojee  Manay,  Deshmookh 
Hnswar,  stimulated  by  private  revenge,  continued  the 
pursuit  with  unrelenting  perseverance  ;  until,  having  over- 
taken Suntajee  in  the  act  of  bathing  in  a  small  rivulet  to 
refresh  himself,  at  a  moment  when  he  thought  his  enemies 
far  behind,  though  alone,  tired,  and  defenceless',  the  assassin 
mahed  down  and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  Having 
severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he  brought  it  to  the  skirts 
of  the  imperial  camp,  and  sent  it  to  Aunmgzebe.  Nagojee 
shortly  after  sent  a  petition  for  re-admission  into  the 
imperial  service,  which  he  had  entered  and  quitted  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  the  hereditary  officers  and  Mankorees 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  Bombay  Records, 
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were  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  this  period.  A  free  pardon, 
high  encomiam,  and  additional  honors  were  readily 
bestowedy  which  proves  the  acceptable  service  he  had 
rendered  by  this  murder.  Suntajee  Ghorepuray  was  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  whom  the  Mahratta  annals  can  boast, 
and  his  eulogy  is  best  recorded  when  we  say  he  was  the 
terror  of  the  Moghul  detachments  for  seven  years. 

The  death  of  Suntajee  and  the  atrocity  of  the  deed 
brooght  back  many  of  his  followers  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
ingratitude.  His  sons  Banoojee  and  Peerajee,  and  his 
nephew  Seedojee,  who  had  fled  from  the  army  in  dread  of 
Dhunnajee,  were  soon  rejoined  by  a  number  of  Suntajee's 
followers,  on  which  they  erected  their  family  standard, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  Moghul  territory  on  their  own 
aooonnt.* 

Baja  Ram,  after  he  had  remained  a  short  time  at  Satara, 

proceeded  with  his  army  to  the  northward, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Pursajee  Bhon- 
slay,  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  Neemajee  Sindia,  Atowlay 
Shomsher  Buhadur,  and  other  commanders  who  had  for 
some  time  been  plundering  in  Candeish,  Gungthuree,  and 
Berar.  The  combined  armies,  which  now  formed  a  greater 
force  than  Sivajee  had  ever  commanded,  proceeded  under 
Raja  Ram,  whoi^ntered  Gungthuree  claiming  as  his  estab- 
lished rigl^  the  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee.  All  who 
submitted  t^lhe  payment  of  these  demands  were  protected, 
and  the  Moghul  garrisons  that  remained  passive  spectators 
were  not  molested,  but  such  as  made  unsuccessiiil  opposi- 
tion were  put    to    the  sword.      On    this    occasion   the 

*  Mahrttta  MSS^  And  an  account  of  the  Ghorepuray  family  received 
froip  the  late  Jeswunt  Rao  Ghorepuray  XJmeer-ool-Oomrah,  which  wis 
originally  compiled  for  the  late  8ir  Barry  dose.  - 1  likewiw  received  a 
hiitorv  of  the  Ghorepuray  family  from  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  I 
lodged  with  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay. 
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Mahrattas  were  more  systematic  in  their  exaotions  than 
they  before  had  been  ;  where  they  could  not  obtain  ready 
money  they  took  promissory  notes  from  the  Patella, 
according  to  the  practice  first  introduced  by  Sivajee,  and 
in  this  manner  went  on  through  Nandere,  Berar,  and 
"^andeish. 

When  he  liad  nearly  completed  his  tour,  Raja  Bam  left 
Khundec  Rao  Dhabaray  in  Buglana,  Neemajee  Sindia  in 
Gandoish,  Pursajee  Bhonslay  in  Berar,  and  Hybut  Rao 
Nimbalkur  in  Gungthuree,  to  collect,  what  they  termed, 
the  outstanding  balances  due  to  the  Raja. 

Pursajee  Bhonslay,  when  appointed  to  this  duty  in 
Borar,  got  the  title  of  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  and  Hybat 
Rao  Nimbalkur  was  styled  Sur  Lushkur;  both  these 
officers  received  the  Juree  Putka,  or  Golden  Pennoni  on 
this  occasion.  Raja  Ram,  on  his  return,  attacked  Janlna, 
which  ho  was  plundering,  when  the  Moghul  army  came 
suddenly  upon  him  ;  they  attacked  and  pursued  his  troops 
with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  to  which  they  had  of  late 
seldom  been  unaccustomed;*  but  to  account  for  their 
activity  on  this  occasion,  we  must  revert  to  the  proceedings 
of  Zoolfikar  Khan  and  Aurungzebe. 

In  die  Carnatic  afiairs  under  Dhunnajee  Jadow  had  not 
been  prosperous.  Zoolfikar  Khan,  although  a  corrapt| 
ambitious  man,  was  an  active  commander,  and  now  the 
only  Moghul  officer  of  whom  the  Mahratt^s^tood  in  any 
awe.  Ho  had  repeatedly  defeated  Dhunnajee,  when  the 
emperor,  hearing  of  the  march  of  Raja  Ram,  sent  express 
orders  for  Zoolfikar  ELhan  to  repair  to  the  cantonment  at 
Brimhapooree.  It  was  then  determined,  in  consultation 
with  Assud  Khan,  and  several  of  the  principal  officers,  to 
adopt  a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which,  whilst  one  army 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  papen,  both  Penian  and  SCahratta. 
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attacked  the  Mahrattas  in  tho  field,  another  was  destined 
for  the  reduction  of  their  forts.  This  last  tho  emperor 
reserved  for  himself,  giving  the  command  of  the  pursaing 
army  to  ihe  Prince  Bedar  Bukht,  the  son  of  Azim  Shah, 
with  Zoolfikar  Khan  as  his  lieutenant,  whose  first  effort 
was  tho  attack  and  pursuit  of  Itaja  Ram's  army,  to  which' 
we  have  just  alluded. 

The  emperor's  preparations  being  completed,  the  canton- 
ment at  Brimhapooree  was  evacuated,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  indolent  Moghul  officers,  many  of  whom  had  built 
excellent  houses  at  that  station.     A  dep6t  was  formed 
nnder  the  protection  of  tho  Gurhee  of  Machnoor,  which    ; 
was  within  the  line  of  the  cantonment,  and  a  strong  guard    j 
was  left  for  its  protection.     Aurungzebe's    march  was 
nearly  due  west,   and  ho  encamped  under  the  fort  of      \ 
Wnsanntgurh,   on   the  twentieth  day  after  quitting  the        \ 
Beema.     Batteries  wore  erected,  and  in  tlu'ce  days  the 
garrison    surrendered.     Tlie    emperor    named    the    fort 
Kuleed^i'futihj  or  "the  key  of  victory,"  and  was  much 
pleased  by  the  event     As  Panalla  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Moiz-ud-dcon,   the  son  of  Sultan  Mauzum, 
some  years  before,  the  Mahrattas  were   impressed  with  an 
idea  of  its  being  about  to  be  besieged,  and  directed  all  their 
preparations  towards  its  defence.     But  Aurungzebe  march-^'^7 
ed  for  Satara — a  movement  wholly  unexpected,  as  tho  fort 
was  not  provisioned  for  above  two  months.     This  neglect 
waa  ooasidered  a  great  misfortune,   and  ga\'e  rise  to  a 
sospioion  that  Bamchundur  had  purposely  left  it  unprovid- 
ed ;    of   this     suspicion     Aurungzebe     afterwards    took 
advantage  ;  and  when  Bamchundur,  during  the  siege,  was 
called  away  to  Singurh  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Baja  Bam,  Aurungzebe  wrote  a  letter*  which  fell  into  the 

*  Ck>py  of  Uie  origtnal  in  pouessiou  of  tho  rsjft  of  KoUpoor. 
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)H*i»  It  t*ur(»hnm  Trimbuck,  and  widened  a  breach  ilutt 
a)Li  x-c  ivci-i  time  existed  between  him  and  Bamchondor 


Auruiu^ebe,  on  his  arrival  before   Satara,  piloted-  Jiif 
owa  uiits  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  on  the  s        '  ~" 
fivwnt  vilb^  of  Kurinja.     Azim  Shah  was  stt 
a  villi^  on  the  west  side,  which  has  since  retAc= 


pitoltea'.flW 


__.  .  e  of  Shapoor.  Shirzee  Khaa  invested  the  so>»n-7nil 
and  Turbeeut  Khan  occupied  the  eastern  quarter*°f  "*'^*'^^ 
of  posts  between  the  different  cam  pa  effectually  aeo^y^.|^.j,.,sny^ 
blockade.  The  fort  of  Satara  occupies  the  sum niits^^^— ^=^^ 
m"  moderate  height,  but  very  steep  ;  its  defences  etOYl)  5  WH* 
a  scarp  of  upwards  of  40  feet  in  perpendicular  bli  .NXW.'jPiJ'St 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  stone  wall.     It  wofi  i  ^ 

hj  Prjagjoe  Purvoe,  havildar,  who  had  been  rearBrfj,:,-:  ?,'/'i^J)jtJf 
wn'ice  of  Sivajee.     He  vigorously  opposed  the 
and  disputed  every  foot  of  ground  as  they  pushe<]aji.  ■ 

their  advanced  posts.     As  soon  as  they  began  to  % 
putoftlie  hill,  ho  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  I 
lolled  down  huge  stones  from  the  rode  above,  « 
great  execution,  and,  until  they  could  throw  g] 
were  as  destructive  as  artillery,     Xhe  blockade,  iJifSlfc" 
vas complete;  no  communication  could  be  held   '•'^^3 
country ;  and  as  the  small  stock  of  grain  in  the  ^ 
was  soon  exhausted,  the  besieged  must  have  been  o^  ■=*     i^ji^S 
tosorrender;  but  Purosbrara  Trimbuek,  who  haq|^  («?*»■■■"' 
loDuelf  iuto  the  fort  of  Furlee,  purchased  the  ( 
gf  Aaim  Shah,  and  conveyed  provisions  to  the  b 
The  divisions   on   tlie   west   ajid  south    faoes| 
,  but  the  grand  attack  was  directed  a 
let  angle,  which  assumes   nearly  the  ( 
IT,  aqd  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  ;  tlia  fi 
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4S  feet  hijrh,  and  the  bastion,  novr  oa  the  to]}  of  it,  con- 
■iiti  of  25  feet  of  masonry,  making  a  total  height  of 
67  feet. 
Tarbeeut  Khan  imdertook  to  mine  this  angle,  and,'^l 
the  end  of  four  months  and  a  half,  had 
completed  two  mines.  So  confident  were 
^M  Moghnis  of  snccesB,  that  the  storming  party  was  ready 
ftnned,  but  concealed,  as  miich  as  posuble,  under  tlitf 
i^JggK-pf  the  hill,  from  the  view  of  the  garrison.  Aumng- 
was  invited  to  view  the  spectacle,  and  a  stratagem 
formed  to  draw  all  the  garrison  towards  the  baetioDf 
hf  the  emperor's  moving  off  from  that  side  in  grand  pro- 
cession, so  thit  when  the  match  was  ready  to  be  applied, 
hnndreds  of  the  Mahrattas,  attracted  by  his  splendid 
retinue,  crowded  to  the  rampart,  and,  amongst  others, 
Pryagjee,  the  commandant,-^  The  first  mine  was  fired  ;  it 
boF^t  several  fiasores  in  the  rock,  and  occasioned  so  violent 
a  concussion,  that  a  great  part  of  the  masonry  was  thrown 
inwards,  and  cmahed  many  of  the  garrison  in  its  rains. 
Hie  storming  party,  in  their  eagerness,  advanced  nearer ; 
the  match  was  applied  to  the  train  of  the  second  and  larger 
mine,  but,  being  improperly  constructed,  it  bnrst  ontwarda 
with  a  dreadi'ol  explosion,  and  upwards  of  2,000  of  tin 
Moghuls  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  on  the  spot 
Pryagjee,  the  Mahratta  commandant,  was  buried  in  the 
mins  by  the  first  explosion,  close  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Bhowanee,  but  was  afterwards  dug  out  alive. 
His  escape  was  considered  a  happpy  omen,  and,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  been  of  mnch  consequence 
in  animating  the  Hindoo  garrison  to  prolong  the  defence  ; 
but  Azim  Shah  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  connive  at  die 
transport  of  the  grain ;  proposals  for  surrendering  were 
therefore  made  through  him,  and  the  honor  of  tlie  capture, 
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which  he  so  ill-merited^  was  not  only  assigned  to  him,  but 
the  place  received  his  name,  and  was  called  by  the  emperor 
Azim  Tara. 

Satara  surrendered  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  Fnrlee 
was  immediately  invested  ;  the  siege  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when,  after  a  good  defence,  the  garrison 
evacuated  it.  The  south-west  monsoon  having  set  in  with 
all  its  usual  violence,  the  Moghul  army,  from  a  total  want 
of  arrangement,  was  exposed  to  considerable  distress  and 
hardship  before  the  camp  could  be  moved  to  a  distance 
from  the  hills.  After  much  loss,  both  of  baggage  and  of 
lives,  the  army  reached  Kowauspoor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maun,  where  the  rains  arc  comparatively  light.* 

In  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Mahratta  government  Raja  Uam,  when  the  Punt  Amat 
was  called  to  see  him,  had  just  returned  from  Jaulnai 
having  experienced  a  long  and  fatiguing  pursuit  firom 
Zoolfikar  Khan.  He  was  suffering  from  a  spitting  of 
blood  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  violent 
exertion  during  this  retreat.  After  lingering  about  30 
days,  his  illness  proved  mortal :  he  expired  in  the  fort  of 
Singurh,  about  the  middle  of  March,  a  month  before  the 
fall  of  Satara.  f 

The  ruin  of  Suntajeo  Ghorepuray  is  tlie  only  crime 
which  stains  the  memory  of  Raja  Ram.  But  that  alone 
is  of  magnitude ;  and  if  we  admit  as  an  excuse  that  he 
was  worked  upon  by  tlie  enemies  of  Suntajee,  the  weakness 
of  the  man  but  detracts  from  the  virtues  of  tlie  prince. 
He  possessed  some  share  of  the  military  enterprize  of  his 
father,  but  he  had  no  genius  for  civil  government ;  his 

*  Khftfee  Khu,  and  Mahrsttm  MSS. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.  Mr.  Orme,  who  is  often  on- the  borders  of  trntb, 
wltihout  being  rewarded  aa  his  researoh  deserved,  mentions  this  as  the 
manner  of  Sivajee's  death. 
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■ 

measures  were  ably  directed  by  Prillhad  Neerajee,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  uncommon  person,  and,  in  his 
total  disregard  of  self-interest,  is  almost  a  singular  instance 
amongst  Bramin  statesmen.  Baja  Bam  was  naturally 
mild  in  his  disposition,  addicted  to  no  vices,  and  was 
distinguished  by  uncommon  liberality  to  his  followers. 

The  deatli  of  Biaja  Bam,  although  the  news  was  received 
in  the  emperor's  camp  at  Satara  with  ^cat  rejoicing, 
produced  no  event  favourable  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
Mahrattas.  The  Baja  left  two  sons  :  the  cider,  named 
Bivajce,  by  Tara  Bye  Mohitey,  was  ten  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  ;  and  the  younger,  named  Sum- 
bbajee,  by  Bajis  Bye  Ghatgay,  was  in  his  third  year. 

Tara  Bye,  with  the  assistance  of  Bamchundur  Punt 
'Amat,  Shunkrajee  Narain,  and  Dhunnajee  Jadow  Sena- 
Jmttee,  immediately  assumed  the  reiq^i.  of  government,  and 
lier  son  Sivajee  having  been  seated  on  the  gadee,  or 
cadnon'  of  state,  Bajis  Bye,  whith  the  general  consent,  was 
jilaced  in  confinement. 

Timmojee  Bugonath  being  found  unfit  for  his  high 
station,  PUreshram  Trimbuck  was  raised  by  Tara  Bye  to 
the  rank  of  Pritee  Needhce,  and  received  general  charge 
of  all  the  forts.  This  preferment  excited  much  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  Bamchundur  Punt,  who  does  not  appear  to 
liave  been  aware  that  diere  were  suspicions  of  his  fidelity ; 
Imt  the  decided  tone  and  conduct  of  Tara  Bye  obliged 
him  to  appear  reconciled  to  the  measure.  Tara  Bye  did 
not  fix  her  residence  in  any  fort,  but  moved  about  according 
to  circumstances.  Dhunnajee  Jadow  took  to  the  open 
field  :  confining  his  operations  to  no  particular  pai*t  of  the 
oountry,he  spread  his  horse  in  every  quarter,  and  performed 
many  signal  exploits.  .  Nimbalkur,  Bhonslay,  and 
Dhabaray  likewise  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same 
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manner ;  whilst  Thorat,  Chowan,  Bindia,  Powar,  Atowlay, 
and  various  other  chiefs,  headed  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
different  direction,  and  levied  tribute  under  the  various 
heads  of  chouth,  surdeshmookhee,  and  ghas-dana  i*  the 
last-mentioned  item  of  ghas-dana  was  generally  considered 
the  personal  perquisite  of  the  chief* 

Contrasted  with  the  splendour  of  the  Moghul  camp 
already  described,  we  may  view  the  horde  accompanying 
one  of  tlicse  freebooters.  Different  from  the  organized 
bands  of  Sivajee,  but  still  more  destructive  to  a  country, 
an  irregular  assembly  of  several  thousand  horsemen,  united 
by  preconcerted  agreement  in  some  unfrequented  part  of 
the  country.  They  set  off  witli  little  provision,  no  baggage 
except  the  blanket  on  their  saddles,  and  no  animals  but 
led  horses,  with  bags  prepared  for  the  reception  of  their 
plunder.  If  they  halted  during  a  part  of  the  nighty  like 
the  PinJharees  of  modem  times,  they  slept  with  their 
bridles  in  their  hands  ;  if  in  the  day,  whilst  the  horses 
were  fed  and  refreshed,  the  men  reposed  witli  little  or  no 
shelter  from  tlie  scorching  heat,  excej)ting  such  as  might 
be  occasionally  found  under  a  bush  or  a  tree ;  and  during 
that  time  their  swords  were  laid  by  their  sides,  and  their 
spears  were  generally  at  their  horses'  heads  stuck  in  the 
ground  ;  when  halted  on  a  plain,  groups  of  four  or  five 
might  be  seen  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  sound  asleep, 
tlicir  bodies  exposed  to  the  noon-day  sun,  and  their  heads 
in  a  cluster,  under  the  precarious  shade  of  a  black  blanket 
or  tattered  horse-cloth  extended  on  the  point  of  their 
spears.  The  great  object  of  this  class  was  plunder ;  and 
the  leaders  and  their  troops,  though  they  generally  rendered 
a  partial  account  to  the  head  of  the  state,  dissipated  or 
embezzled  the  greater  part  of  their  collections. 

*  MahratUMb». 
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The  Mankureos  began  to  profess  obedience  to  the 
descendant  of  Sivajee,  and  sometime!^  joined  his  standard  ; 
but  they  always  plundered  on  their  own  account  when  an 
opportunity  offered.  The  Ghorepurays  committed  great 
devastations  along  the  eastern  confines  of  Maharashtra, 
from  the  Cbdavery  to  the  Kistna.  The  revenues  raised  by 
the  emperor  in  the  Deocan  had  become  very  inconsiderable, 
and,  to  support  his  army  and  the  splendour  of  his  court, 
he  drew  vast  treasures  from  Hindostan  ;  caravans  after 
caravans  were  poured  into  the  Deccan, — the  Mahrattas 
frequently  intercepted  them,  and  the  imperial  troops  on 
many  occasions  behaved  in  the  most  dastardly  manner. 

The  victories  and  marches  of  Zoolfikar  Khan,  as  detailed 
in  Persian  manuscripts,  are  scarcely  credible ;  but,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  enemies,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  very 
great  merit  for  his  indefatigable  exertions,  at  a  time  when 
80  few  of  the  Moghul  officers  discovered  the  smallest 
talent  or  energy.  PubUc  virtue  was  unkno>ni 
amongst  them,  and  they  were  corrupt,  slothful,  and 
indifferent.  One  cause  of  this  general  debasement  was  the 
great  age  and  increasing  infirmities  of  the  em])eror,  and 
tiie  character  of  his  sons.  The  prospect  was  full  of  trouble. 
Men  paused  at  the  threshold  of  a  period  which  must  open 
with  great  commotion,  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
reserve  energy  for  the  coming  struggle,  than  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  tiresome  endless  warfare  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

The  reign  of  Auningzebe,  however,  was  prolonged  beyond 

all  expectation,  and  the  old  man  persevered 
A  D  1701 

to  the  last  in  his  fruitless  endeavours  to 

stifle  Mahratta  independence.     During  the  ensuing  four 

years  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the 

forts,  and  in  that  period  he  successively  reduced  Panalla, 
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Vishalgurh,  Singurh,  Poorundhur,  Rajgurh,  and  Toma.* 

Chundun,  Wundiin,  and  Pandoognrh  were 
also  surrendered  to  his  officers.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  Mahrattas  multiplied.  In  1702  t]xey 
levied  contributions  from  Surat  and  Burhanpoor,  and 
extended  their  operations  every  ypar.  "Wlicrever  the 
demands  of  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee  vfere  promptly 
acknowledged,  they  carefully  refrained  from  plundering* 
In  1705  the  emperor  received  accounts,  almost  at  the  same 

time,  of  their  having  crossed  the  Nerbud- 
dah  in  great  force,  and  extended  Iheir 
Ravages  to  the  heart  of  Malwa ;  that  tne  whole  of  Candeish 
and  Berar  were  overrun;  and  that  15,000  Mahrattas  had 
broken  into  Guzerat,t  defeated  the  troops  of  the  assent 
bled  foujdars,  and  that  nothing  appeared  but  slaughtered 
soldiers,  houseless  ryots,  and  the  ripened  fields  in 
devastation  or  flames. 

On  this  intelligence  great  preparations  were  made ; 
Zoelfikar  Khan  was  sent  after  the  body  in  Malwa,  Q-haze^ 
nd-deen  was  appointed  soobedar  of  Berar,  and  Azim  Shah 
despatched  to  Ahmedabad  to  take  charge  of  the  GK)vem- 
ment  of  Giizerat.  Each  had  a  considerable  army,  and  it 
was  hoped,  from  the  character  of  the  generals,  that  these 
countries  would  soon  be  cleared. 

But  these  apparently  vigorous  efforts  of  the  government 
were  unsubstantial ;  there  was  motion  and  bustle,  without 
zeal  or  efficacy :  the  empire  was  unwieldy,  its  system 
relaxed,  and  its  officers  were  corrupt  beyond  all  example. 
It  was  inwardly  decayed,  and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  as 

^  Torna  was  cscaladed  in  the  night,  and  carried,  sword  in  hand,  by 
Uman  OoUa  Khan,  the  only  officer  who  particularly  distingaiBhed 
himeeif  in  these  sieges.  Ehafee  Khan  says,  all  the  rest  of  the  forts 
were  obtained  by  bribing  the  killidars. 

t  Khafee  Khan,  Scott's  Deccan,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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much  by  its  own  irreooverable  weakness^  as  by  the 
corroding  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom  the  Mahomedan 
wars  had  trained,  and  their  imbecility  now  allured  to  that 
predatory  life  to  which  the  natives  of  Maharashtra  are 
prone ;  as  yet,  however,  their  plundering  hordes  did  not 
comprehend  that  they  were  conquerors.  A  general  senti- 
ment pervaded  the  whole  body  of  Hindoo  population  in 
the  Mahratta  country,  but  it  was  not  so  actively  excited  as 
io,  create  a  general  union,  for  a  purpose  so  exalted  as  that 
of  fiirowing  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  vindicating  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  There  was  a  common  sympathy, 
bat  there  was  no  common  effort ;  their  military  spirit  was 
not  so  much  excited  by  patriotism  as  by  plunder ;  and  those 
who  enjoyed  greater  advantages  under  the  Moghuls,  in 
confluence  of  the  struggle,  than  they  were  likely  to  do 
by  t^LestabUshment  of  the  independence  of  their  country, 
eag^l^^esired  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  Moghul  officers  in  charge  of  districts  were 
in  the  pay  of  both  parties,  and  likewise  wished  that  the 
existing  confusion  might  continue.  Parties  of  Mahrattas 
in  the  service  of  the  Moghuls  met,  rioted,  and  feasted  with 
their  countrymen,  and  at  parting,  or  when  passing  within 
hearing  of  each  other,  they  used  to  mock  the  Mahomedans 
by  uttering  an  Vlhumdul'dldh*  and  praying  for  long  life 
to  the  glorious  Alumgeer.f 

*  A  oommon  exolamation  of  the  Mahomedans,  Bignffying  "  Praiae  be 
toQod.*' 

t  Mahratta  MSS^  and  original  Mahratta  and  Persian  letters.  It  is 
onnecesMury  to  acquaint  most  of  my  readers  that  Alumgeer,  or  "  Con- 
queror of  the  World,"  was  the  title  assumed  by  Aurungzebe  on  his 
aooessioD,  but  I  have  followed  the  example  of  my  predecessors  in 
Deecan  history,  and  have  retained  his  own  name. 

The  following  translation  from  an  original  Persian  letter  throws  oon- 
dderable  light  on  the  state  of  the  country  about  this  period.  It  bears 
no  date,  but  from  several  circumstances  is  evidently  written  when 
AvQOgaebe  was  besieging  Panalla  or  Vishalgurh.  It  fell  into  my 
hands,  amoDgst  several  bundles  of  original  Persian  letters  and  papers. 
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Upon  the  redaction  of  Rajgurh  and  Toma,  the  emperor, 
after  halting  some  months  near  Joonere,  finally  quitted 
the  neighbom*hood  of  Poona^  of  which  place  he  had  also 
changed  the  name  to  Moyabad,  and  marched  towards 
Seejapoor. 

belonging  to  a  Bramin*B  family,  and  I  was  at  some  pains  to  asoertain 
its  hiatory.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  a  Bramin,  who  bad  been  very 
active  in  assisting  the  Moghuls  to  reduce  the  country  in  168^89.  In 
consequence  of  his  services  he  had  been  dignified  with  the  titles  of 
Raja  and  Maharaja,  1  and  appointed  to  the  revenue  management  of  tbe 
district  of  Euttaa  During  the  absence  of  Puddajee  Ghatgay  Deehmook^ 
who  had  gone  abroad  to  plunder  at  the  time,  this  Bramin  got  temporaiy 
charge  of  the  valuable  deshmookbee  claims  of  Boodh  and  Mallaoreo ; 
however,  upon  the  return  and  submission  of  the  deshmookh,  he  lout 
these  advantages,  bnt  retained  charge  of  the  fort  of  Boosbengurh,  tiia 
management  of  that  district,  and  the  village  of  Euttao,  which  last  Ui 
posterity  enjoy  in  enam  to  this  day.  Puddajee  Ghatgay  was  placed 
under  his  surveillance.  This  letter,  either  never  sent  or  afterwards 
recovered,  is  written  from  Kuttao  to  a  Moghul  offioer  in  charge  of  the 
province,  but  at  that  time  collecting  a  convoy  of  grain  at  Phulton  and 
Barrsmuttee,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  grand  camp. 

After  compliments — '*Your  letter  has  been  received,  wherein  yon 
mention  your  intention  of  proceeding  to  Nubheer  Shahdroog  ( PanaUaX 
and  forwarding  the  grain  to  camp,  and  that  the  thanna  of  Mulkapoor 
has  been  plundered,  of  which  you  desire  to  have  correct  intelligenoi. 
The  same  thieves  have  cutoff  all  supplies  from  the  thanna  of  Kurrar,  hj 
which  that  place  is  much  distressed.  The  names  of  the  thieves  ait 
Mahdeo  Rao  (Pnreshram's  brother),  Tookhoo  Mulhar,  Sunta  Nandert, 
Lingoo  Manay,  Bhala  Ghatgay,  Shahjee  Nimbalkur,  and  others.  They 
have  10,000  horse,  and  are  now  near  the  place,  between  Qund  aad 
Eorygaom.  Oosman  Khan,  who  was  proceeding  from  the  presence  to 
join  you,  was  furnished  by  me  with  100  horse  and  100  infant^,  bat  be 
has  been  obliged  to  remain  here  (in  Euttao),  and  cannot  advance, 

^  The  thieves  find  shelter  in  Mortisabad,  and  various  other  districti^ 
from  whence  they  sally  forth  and  plunder.  Once  or  twice  I  have  sent 
parties  after  them,  and  have  out  them  up.  By  the  connivance  of 
foujdars,  jagheerdars,  and  krorees,  who  all  share  with  them,  these 
people  are  protected.  On  this  head  I  have  made  representations  to 
court,  and  have  even  obtained  mace-bearers,  and  made  them  produce 
the  stolen  articles ;  these  people  therefore  are  all  inimical  to  me.  Be- 
garding  the  thieves,  I  have  further  sent  for  intelligence,  and  if  we  are 
sufBciently  strong,  you  and  I  can  unite  and  attack  them.  Meer  Lootf 
Oolla  has  written  that  your  favour  is  very  great  towards  me,  and  there- 
fore it  is  now  generally  known  that  our  friendship  is  great,  and  of  long 
standing.    You  must  know  that  Puddajee,  the  thannadar  of  Boodh,  has 

1  These  titles  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  dpscendants.  This  Bramin 
family  is  tbe  only  one  in  Maharashtra  in  which  the  practice  of  seoladiBg 
the  women  exists. 
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Some  of  the  Moghul  officers  were  anxious  to  negotiate 
a  peace ;  and  the  favourite  son  of  the  emperor,  Kaum 
Bukhsh,  whose  plans  were  early  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  kingdom  at  Beejapoor,  and  who 
in  his  views  seems  always  to  have  had  some  injudicious 
scheme  of  conciliating  the  Mahrattas  by  admitting  a  part 
of  their  claim,  now  contrived  to  obtain  the  emperor's 
eonsent  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  Dhunnajee  Jadow. 

Overtures  was  first  begun,  by  proposals  for  releasing 
Sliao,  the  son  of  Sumbhajee.  The  negotiation  proceeded, 
and  Aurungzebe  had,  for  a  few  days,  been  brought  to 
consent  to  the  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan  as  surdesh- 
mookhee,  for  which  the  Mahrattas  were  to  engage  to 
maintain  order  with  a  body  of  horse.  On  the  news  of  this 
concession,  the  Mahrattas,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
predatory  character,  are  at  all  times  exceedingly  eager  to 
have  any  right  formally  recognised,  flocked  to  Dhunnajee's 
eamp.  Their  expectations  rose  with  their  assembled 
numbers :  but  their  increasing  insolence,  their  tone  changed 

ghaD  his  rister  to  *  *  *  1  and  thus  formed  a  oonneotion  with  him ;  he 
ielaaUj  weat  to  Ound,  when  the  thieves  were  there,  taking  with  him 
Beeroo  Bye,  the  mother  of  Shao  Nimbalkor  :  they  eat  out  of  the  same 
^fai^  together ;  he  was  feasted  by  them,  and  they  by  him,  for  three 
oayi.  during  which  they  had  great  rejoicing.  It  is  your  proTinoe  to 
wUfln  over  and  guard  the  king's  garrisons.  The  imperial  army  is  now 
wittila  so  kos  of  us.  What  will  it  be  when  they  move  to  a  distanoe, 
aod  what  may  we  not  expect  ?  If  you  do  not  believe  this  representa- 
tkm,  tend  your  own  spies  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it.  Until  yon  seize 
aad  oonflne  all  such  offenders,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  suppress  them  ? 
Ton  should  restore  charge  of  the  Boodh  and  Mullaoree  districts  to  me, 
Irom  whence  I  have  been  displaced,  and  if  you  approve  of  the  applioa- 
tioo,  forward  it  to  court." 

Underneath  there  is  written,  evidently  a  private  postscript — "  I  have 
bad  a  secret  interview  with  Mahdeo  Rao,  Pureshram's  brother,  and  I 
told  him  that,  if  Pureshram  give  up  Kelneh,  and  visit  the  emperor,  he 
will  oertaioly  be  put  to  death,  and  that  nothing  is  now  to  be  appre- 
hended, as  the  rains  are  at  hand.  Mahdeo  Bao  has  written  this  to 
Pureshram.** 

1  Indistinct  in  the  original.     . 
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from  supplication  to  demand,  their  near  approach  to  the 
camp,  and  their  stipulating  for  honorary  dresses  to  70 
principal  oiBcers  among  them,  entitled  to  that  distinction 
from  the  emperor,  led  Aurungzebe  to  suspect  treachery 
as  well  as  insult  He  therefore  broke  off  the  negotiation, 
and  recalled  his  ambassador,  who  was  attacked  soon  afler 
he  left  the  Mahratta  camp — a  circumstance  which  con- 
firmed the  emperor  in  his  opinion.*  Aurungzebe  seems 
to  have  returned  to  the  eastward,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  disorders  prevalent  in  Maharashtra  were  likely 
to  spread  over  Telingana  and  the  Carnatic ;  but  although 
there  were  partial  disorders  occasioned  by  Beruds  in  the 
one,  and  Pindharees  in  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  are  a  very  different  race,  and  were  less  prone 
to  those  habits  of  predatory  enterprize  which  had  long 
distinguished  the  natives  of  Maharashtra.  The  people  of 
the  Carnatic  are  not  unwarlike :  in  bodily  frame  they 
are  at  least  as  robust  as  the  Mahrattas,  and  at  this  period 
a  great  part  of  the  emperor's  infantry  were  men  raised 
in  that  country.  Banditti,  however,  started  up  in  various 
parts,  and  so  daring  had  their  chiefs  become,  that  some 
of  them  carried  on  an  open  traffic  for  the  goods  plundered 
by  their  gangs.  The  independent  Mahratta  chiefs,  parti- 
cularly the  Ghorepurays,  had  of  late  years  committed 
constant  ravages  about  Beejapoor,  Kulburga,  and  Beder.f 
Pemnaik,  the  Naik  of  Wakinkerah,  although  repeatedly 
compelled  by  the  imperial  generals  to  pay  large  fines,  no 
sooner  saw  the  Moghul  troops  retire  to  a  distance,  than 
he  recommenced  every  species  of  rapine.  The  Mahrattas 
maintained  a  good  understanding  with  this  chief,  and 
Dhunnajoc  Jadow,  whilst  the  emperor  was  besieging  the 
forts   in  the  Syhadree  mountains,  lodged   his  family  in 

*  Kbafoe  Khan.       f  Sooti's  Deocao,  Khafee  KUaii|  Mahratta  MbS. 
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Wakinkerah^  as  affording  greater  secarity  than  any  other 
plaoe.  The  power  of  the  Naik  had  become  so  formidable, 
tlvit  the  emperor,  after  his  arrival  at  Beejapoor,  judged 
it  necessary  to  proceed  against  him  in  person.* 

Wakinkerah  was  merely  a  fortified  town,  but  the  siege 
lasted  many  months.  Pemnaik  defended  himself  with 
resolution,  drove  back  the  Moghul  advanced  posts,  whilst 
Dhonnajee  Jadow  perpetually  harassed  their  camp.  The 
imperial  officers  had  become  so  dastardly,  and  the  troops 
IP  shameless,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  Dhunnajee^s 
cavalry  made  them  turn  to  flight.f 

.  The  best  officers  were  at  a  distance.  Zoolfikar  Khan 
was  directed  to  join,  and  a  like  order  was  sent  to  Daood 
JEhan  in  the  Camatic.^  The  former  had  returned  to 
Aorungabad,  after  driving  Neemajee  Siiidia  from  Malwa  ; 
and  as  the  Mahrattas  had  been  principally  employed  to 
the  northward,  the  Carnatic  had  not  been  infested  by  large 
bodies  of  them  for  several  years.  The  important  fortress 
of  Vellore  was  surrendered  in  1704  by  Manuajee  Moray  to 
Daood  £lhan,§  for  which  Moray  was  promised  a  munsub 
by  the  emperor,  but  he  never  came  to  demand  it,  having, 
flU  his  return  to  Maharashtra,  gone  off  to  join  his 
jooontrymen.  Daood  Khan  left  Sadut  OoUa  Khan  as  his 
Naik  or  deputy  in  both  Carnatics,  and  arrived  in  the 
emperor's  camp  shortly  after  Zoolfikar  Khan.  They  were 
both  officers  of  courage  and  experience ;  they  attacked 
die  place  with  resolution,  and  the  town  of  Wakinkcrali 

*  Khalae  Khan,  Soott*8  Deooftn. 
-'  t  Xhe  Mabrattas  say  that,  when  a  horse  refused  to  drink,  and  started 
at  his  own  shadow,  it  was  a  common  joke  amongst  the  Moghuls  to  ask 
kfai  why  ha  was  afraid—*'  One  would  think  you  saw  Dhunoajee  in  the 
WB^.'*    This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Scott  Waring. 

t  Soott's  Decoan,  Khafee  Khan. 

S  Original  firman  from  Aurangzebe  to  Mannajee  Moray  in  podse^sion 
of  his  descendants. 
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was  evacuated,  after  the  environs  had  been  stormed  and 
taken,  with  heavj  loss  on  both  sides.* 

The  Mahrattas,  in  the  meantime,  were  plondering  the 
open  country  in  every  direction.  Ramchundur  Pont 
Amat  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  retaking 
Panalla  and  Pawungurh  by  escalade.  Tara  Bye,  on  this 
event,  determined  to  reside  at  Panalla,  and  admitted 
Bamchundur  Punt  to  a  very  large  share  of  power. 
Pureshram  Trimbuck,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  had  retaken 
Wussimtgurh  and  Satara.  The  latter  was  surprised  by 
the  artifice  of  a  Bramin  named  Annajee  Punt.  This  man 
had  escaped  from  prison  at  Ginjee,  and  assumed  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  devotee.  Having  fallen  in  with 
a  party  of  Moghul  infantry  marching  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Satara,  he  amused  them  with  stories  and  songs, 
obtained  alms  from  them,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
all,  that  they  brought  him  with  them,  admitted  him  into 
the  fort,  and,  on  accoimt  of  the  amusement  ho  afforded, 
allowed  him  to  live  there^  Annajee  Punt  had  formeriy 
been  a  carcoon  of  Mawulee  infantry,  and  soon  saw  tiMv 
practicability  of  surprising  the  place,  if  assisted  by  a  few 
of  his  old  acquaintances.  He  patiently  watched  his 
opportunity,  informed  Pureshram  Trimbuck  of  his  design, 
and  having  introduced  a  body  of  Mawulees  into  iihe  fori, 
ihe  enterprizing  but  remorseless  Bramin  put  eveiymaa 
of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

Shimkrajee  Narain  Suchew  did  not  remain  inactive  ; 
as  soon  as  the  Mogul  troops  withdrew  from  that  part  of  Hie 
country  of  which  he  was  the  chief  manager,  he  retook 
Singurh,  Kajgurh,  Bohira,  and  some  other  places.  Ibo 
Moghul  garrisons  were  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of 

*  Soott'a  Deccan,  Khsfee  Khan. 
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Camafic  infantry  ;  and  these  men,  latterly,  could  not  be 
brought  to  stand  the  onset  of  the  Mawulees. 

Hie  loss  of  these  forts,  particularly  Singurh  and  Panalla, 
gave  Aumngzebe  great  vexation,  and  augmented  an  illness 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  from  which  he  recovered 
very  slowly, 

Zoolfikar  Khan  was  sent  to  retake  Singurh,  and, 
pievious  to  his  departure,  the  emperor  committed  Shao  to 
his  oharge.  Zoolfikar  Khan,  partly  from  hatred  to  Kaum 
Bokshi  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  overtures  that  had 
been  made  for  peace,  fi)d  Aurungzebe  was  equally  conscious 
of  the  error  ;  yetj  with  some  design  of  releasing  Shao,  he 
had  now  recourse  to  the  half-measure  of  causing  letters  to 
be  written  to  the  Mahrattas  from  Shao  as  their  lawful 
{ffinoe,  inviting  them  to  submit.  Had  he  released  him  at 
maodf  a  division  would  probably  have  taken  place  amongst 
tha  Mahrattas.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  other 
eipedient  was  unwise,  but  particularly  inconsistent  in 
Anrongzebe,  as  it  was,  in  effect,  acknowledging  the  legiti- 
macy of  Sivajee's  government,  and  consequently  admitting 
tbe  injustice  of  Sumbhajee's  execution.  The  result  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  of  no  avail. 

Zioolfikar  Khan  was  successful  in  obtaining  possession 
of  Bingurh,  owing  to  the  want  of  supplies  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  cetured,  it  was  as  speedily  retaken  by  Shunkrajee  Narain, 
firom  the  same  cause.  The  grand  army,  moving  towards 
Ahmednugur,  was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  on  Uie  march, 
a  great  part  of  it  was  defeated,  and  had  the  Mahrattas 
improved  an  advantage  which  they  gained,  the  emperor  of 
the  Moghuls,  their  inveterate  for  Aurungzebe,  woidd  have 
been  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  Moghul  writers  undesignedly  record  their  own 
humiliation  on  this  occasion,  by  dwelling  upon  this  fortunate 
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escape  with  abundant  self-congratulation.  The  character 
of  the  imperial  army  was  in  some  degree  retrieved  by  the 
gallant  charge  of  Khan  Alum,  a  bi'ave  officer,  whom,  under 
the  name  of  Ikhlass  Khan,  we  have  seen  so  active  at  the 
capture  of  Sunibhajee. 

Aurungzebe  arrived  at  Ahmednugur,  and,  on  pitching 

his  camp  on  the  same  spot  which  it  had 
occupied  in  such  splendour  21  years  before, 
he  predicted  that  his  end  was  near,  by  observing  that  he 
had  this  day  finished  his  campaigns,  and  that  his  last  earthty 
journey  was  completed.  The  contrast  between  his  former 
and  his  present  circumstances  is  remarkable  ;  but  when  we 
also  reflect  on  the  intervening  events,  we  have  not  merdly 
a  striking  picture,  but  a  curious  history  of  the  growth 
of  predatory  power,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  nurtured.  Aurungzebe  had  only  three  surviving 
sons — Sultan  Mauzum,  or  Shah  Alum,  governor  of  Cabal  ; 
Azim  Shah  ;  and  Kaum  Buklish.  Azim  Shah  joined  his 
iather  at  this  period,  and  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Malwa  ;  Kaum  Bukhsh  was  appointed  to  Beejapoor, 
and  was  immediately  sent  to  take  charge  of  his  new 
government. 

In  the  meantime  Zoolfikar  Khan,  who  continued  pursu- 
ing and  attacking  the  Mahrattas,  had  gone  off  across  the 
Kistna  to  aid  the  son  and  nephew  of  his  old  opponent^ 
Suntajee  Ghorepuray,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Dhunna- 
jee  Jadow,  in  consequence  of  their  having  plundered  in 
some  of  Tara  Bye's  districts  ;  Zoolfikar  Khan  had  assisted 
the  Ghorepuray,  and  driven  off  Dhunnajee,  when  news 
reached  him  that  the  emperor  had  died  at  Ahmednugur  on 

the  28th    Zeekaad  A.H.  1118  (or  21st 
February  1 707 ).    He  therefore  immediate- 
ly suspended  operations,  and  marched  with  all  expedition 
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to  join  the  Deccan  army^  which  fell  under  the  command  of 
Azim  Shah,  the  prince  nearest  to  the  grand  camp. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  Aurungzebe,  the  facts 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  from  the  time  he  usurped  the  throne,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  conduct  which  deserves  the  high  encomium 
which  has  in  general  been  bestowed  on  his  talents  and 
government  Previous  to  his  elevation,  he  displayed  very 
considerable  ability,  together  with  an  iniquity  almost 
unparalleled.  His  boundless  ambition  was  concealed  by  deep 
dissimulation,  and  his  boldness  was  equal  to  his  hypocrisy. 
His  success  in  placing  the  diadem  of  Hindostan  on  his  own 
head,  after  overcoming  his  powerful  rivals  ;  his  literary 
acquirements  ;  his  attention  to  business  ;  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  personal  habits,  amidst  a  court  so  remarkable  for 
splendour  and  magnificence,  gave  a  tone  to  general  opinion 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  which  his  subsequent  mis- 
conduct and  misrule  could  not  entirely  efface.  He  was 
ambitious  of  a  character  for  wisdom  ;  and  his  low  craft  and 
mean  policy  are  partly  ascribed  to  this  weakness.  His 
greatest  political  error  was  the  overthrow  of  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah,  instead  of  applying  their  resources  to  the 
suppression  of  predatory  power.  His  suspicion  and  bigotry, 
his  presumption  and  obstinacy,  alike  tended  to  prevent  the 
tranquillization  of  that  tumult  of  which  his  own  measures 
were  a  principal  cause  ;  whilst  his  pomp  weakened  the 
efficiency  of  his  armies,  and  exhausted  the  finances  which 
lAould  have  maintained  his  wars. 
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From  A.D,  1707  to  A.D.  1720. 

Sliao — oriffin  of  the  name — fie  is  released. — Tara  Bye 
declares  him  an  impostery  and  disputes  his  prHensums. — 
Oriffin  of  the  rajas  of  Akulkote. — Shoo  obtains  possession 
of  Satara — ascends  tlie  throne, — Origin  of  the  eeUbrated 
JBallajee  Wishwanath. — Proceedings  of  the  Moghmls. — 
Shoots  progress. —  War  with  Tara  Bye, — Agreement  tsith 
Daood  Khan. — Death  of  Dhunnajee  Jadow. — Tara  Bye 
recovers  Panalla^  and  eatablisfies  her  eourt  at  Kolapoorm 
— Death  of  Sivajee. — Accession  of  Sunibhajeej  and 
confinement  of  Tara  B^e. — Advantages  secured  to  Shoo  by 
the  death  of  the  Punt  Suchew. — DissoltUioH  of  the  agree^ 
ment  with  the  Moghuls. — Mahrattas  under  Chunder  Seyfs 
Jadow  proceed  to  collect  their  dues. — A  tri/ling  di^fmte 
between  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow  and  Ballajee  WishwosuUh 
leads  to  important  consequences. — Ballajee  is  proteeUd  by 
Shoo. — Jadow  retires  to  Kolapoor^  and  afterwards  jome 
the  Moghuls. — Origin  of  Nizam-od-Moolk — is  appeinUfi 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan. —  War  with  the  Moghuls. — After  a 
battlCy  the  Mahrattas  retreat  to  the  Salpee  Ghaut — acoom'^ 
mcdation. — Disturbances. — A  daring  robbery j  supposed  to 
be  committed  by  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray — who  estabUshee 
himself  near  Rajpeeplee. — Nizam-ool'Moolk  favours  the 
Kolapoor  party. — Seedojee  Ghorepuray  declares  for  Sumbha^ 
jeCy  and  is  made  Senaputtee  at  Kolapoor — obtains  posses^ 
sion  of  Sondoor. — Great  confusion  and  anarchy. — Ballajee 
Wishwanath  is  treacJierously  made  prisoner  by  Dummajee 
Thorat — and  ransomed. — Success  of  Ballajee  Wishxoanatfi 
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agahut  Kishsn  Rao  Kutteiokur. — Defeat  of  Byroo  Punt 
JPingl^  Peishwa  hy  Kanhojee  Angria. — Alarming  progress 
iff  Angria. — Ballajee  Wishwanaih  effects  a  favourabU 
arrangement  with  him^  and  is  made  Peishwa — obtains 
possession  of  PoorundJiur  for  himself — reduces  Thorat — 
establishes  order  in  the  Poona  district. — Improvement  in 
the  aspect  of  MaJiratta  affairs, — Allusion  to  the  extraordir 
nary  expansion  of  their  power  from  about  this  period — and 
to  the  Bramin  scheme  for  creating  union  amongst  the 
Mahratta  chiefs. — Character  of  Shoo. — Tlie  Emperor 
Ferokhsere  conciliates  the  Mahrattas. — Hoossein  Ally  Khan 
appointedviceroy  oftheDeccan — isopposed  byDaoodKhan^ 
who  is  hilled. — Zoolfikar  Beg  defeated  by  Khundee  Rao 
Dhabaray. — Battle  nearAhmednugur. —  Dhabaray  is  made 
Senaputtee. — Ferokhsere  encourages  the  Malirattas  to  resist 
the  viceroy — the  latter  negociates  with  tlie  Mahraitas — 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Shoo — marches j  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  MdhraUaSj  to  Delhi. — Ferokhsere  deposed^ 
and  Mohumud  Shah  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity. —  The 
famous  grants  for  tlie  chouthj  surdeshmookhee,  andswurcge 
delioered  to  Ballajee  Wishwanath — who^  accompanied  by 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray^  returns  to  Satara. — Scheme  of 
the  arbitrary  division  of  MaJiratta  revenue — explained — 
distributed. — Officers  appointed  to  the  general  superintend' 
denes  of  particular  parts  of  the  country. — Kanhojee  Angria, 
'^MakraUa  chiefs  have  assignments  of  revenue  within  t/te 
districts  (^  each  oilier. — Eager  desire  of  all  to  possess^  and  to 
nudmtainy  hereditary  rights  in  their  native  villages. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  npon  the  fall  of 

A.D.  1707.         ^^S^^^  tte  wi<Jow  and  son  of  Sumbhajee 

were  carried  prisoners    to  the    imperial 
camp.    They  wore   received  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
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royal  tents,  and  at  the  request  of  Begum  Sahib,  the 
emperor^s  daughter,  a  place  was  assigned  to  them  near 
herself,  and  she  continued  to  show  them  unremitting 
kindness  during  many  years  of  captivity.  The  boy  was  at 
first  constantly  with  her,  and  Aurungzebe,  during  his 
visits  to  his  daughter,  took  much  notice  of  him.  Shao's 
original  name  was  Sivajee,  but  that  by  which  he  after- 
wards became  known  was  a  familiar  name  given  him  by 
Aurungzebe  ;  and  his  choosing  to  retain  it  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  renowned  grandfather,  is  as  remarkable*  ^ 
that  our  English  appellation  of  ^^  the  Shaoo  Raja^"*  meaning 
the  sovereign  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  applied  from  his 
long  reign  to  Shao's  successors  as  well  as  to  himself, 
should  have  had  its  origin  in  an  imbecoming  pun  of  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe.  Tlie  attendants  who  followed  the 
family  into  captivity  were  allowed  to  communicate  with 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  Moghul  army — an  indulgence  which 
did  not  extend  to  Shao,  his  mother,  or  to  Muddon  Sing, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Sumbhajee,  also  made  captive  at 
Baigurh.  Every  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  rebellion  was,  to  all  the  family  and  their  followers,  most 
strictly  forbidden. 

Yessoo  Bye  was  a  woman  of  much  prudence,  and  care- 
fully avoided  intrigues.  When  Aurungzebe  began  to 
revolve  the  scheme  of  releasing  Shao,  he  proposed  to  marry 
him  to  the  daughters  of  two  of  the  most  distinguiahed 
•Mahrattas  in  the  imperial  service,  and  to  secure  them  in 
his  interests  by  additional  favours ;  these  were,  Jadow  of 
Sindkheir,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  title  of 

*  The  more  rammrkable  beoause  refleotivelj  it  was  an  inaalti  and  at 
bait  a  very  ooarae  joke.  It  is  either  muoh  for,  or  egainst,  the  emperor*! 
hom^mct  that  a  corresponding  word  is  not  easily  found  in  Boglish. 
'8mki90  means  the  reverse  of  thief,  and  was  nsed  in  allusion  to  8hao*i 
father  and  grandfather,  of  whom  Aurungzebe  seldom  Qpoke  butat/ib 
thiqf^  the  robber,  kc. 
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BoostomBao;  and  Siiidia,  Patell  of  Eimneirklieir/  whose 
tllegitiraafo  oflBpring,  as  heads  of  a  Mahratta  principality, 
are  irell  known  in  the  modern  transactions  of  India.  Bhao 
was  oonnected  with  Jadow  by  the  mother's  side,  and  the 
pteipoGial  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  a  respectable  manner,  but  without  pomp  ; 
mad  the  emperor,  besides  confering  favours  on  Jadow  and 
Sindia,  bestowed  on  Shao  the  districts  of  Akulkote,  Inda- 
poot,  Sopa,  and  Neywassa  in  jagheer.  On  this  occasion 
^tiningzebe,  amongst  other  presents  to  Shao,  gave  him  a 
«#<erd  he  had  himself  frequently  worn,  and  restored  two 
swords,  which  Shao^s  attendants  had  always  urged  him,  if 
^possible,  to  recover  ;  the  one  was  the  famous  Bhowanee  of 
dvajee,  and  the  other '^^e  sword  of  Afzool  Khan,  the 
'smirdered  general  of  Beejapoor,  both  taken  at  Raigurh^f 

But  Aurungzebe,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  resolve  on 
^vihg  effect  to  this  plan,  and  afler  his  death  Shao  continued 
In  the  campof  Azim  Shah,  and  was,  by  that  prince,  carried 
'te  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  Nerbuddah,  when  on 
%I8  march,  at  the  head  of  the  army  lately  employed  in  the 
T)eircan,  to  contend  for  the  throne  with  hie  brother.  Sultan 
3!l^n9sum,  who  was  advancing  from  Lahore.t 

Tara  Bye  and  her  ministers  improved  the  opportunity 
SriicK  the  absence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Moghul  army 
-mfforded.  Dhunns^ee  Jadow  defeated  Lodi  Khan,  the 
^Srajdar  of  Poena,  re-took  Chakun,  and  the  Mahrattas  were 
M^dly  occupying,  as  well  as  plundering,  the  country, 

'*  Mtbrstte  HS8.  In  this  ebapter  «he  Eqgliih  retder  will  fiod  mori 
ttiAn  oBual  number  of  harsh  names,  which  he  may  be  inclined  to  think 
tafglit'lMve  been  omitted  with  adTMtage;  hut  tb#y  will,  in  -moat 
iiMtmnoeSi  deserve  attention,  aa  those  ol  the  aneeators  of  the  principU 
Hifchratto  chiefs. 

**  ^  Atl  the  three  swords  are  in  possession  of  the  nja  of  Batara. 

t  Khafee  Khan. 
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when  Azim  Shah,  by  the  advice  of  Zoolfikar  E^han,  detep* 
mined  to  release  Shao,  but  to  retain  his  mother,  brotheri 
and  family  as  hostages  for  his  good  conduct ;  promisingi 
however,  that,  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  establishing 
his  authority,  and  continue  steadfast  in  attachment  and 
allegiance,  he  should  receive  the  tract  conquered  by  his 
grandfather  from  Beejapoor,  with  an  additional  territory 
between  the  Beema  and  Godavery.* 

Sbao  sent  forward  one  of  his  attendants,  personally 
known  to  Pursojee  Bhonslay  and  Chimmajee  Damoodhuz^ 
then  at  the  head  of  some  Mahratta  troops  in  Berar  and 
Candeish,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  his  approach,  and 
soliciting  their  assistance.  They  immediately  joined  hiniy 
and  their  example  was  soon  A^llowed  by  Hybut  Rao 
Nimbalkur,  Neemajee  Sindia,  and  other  chiefs.  Letterii 
intimating  his  approach,  were  despatched  by  Shao  to  Ikra 
Bye  ;  but,  as  she  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  a  power  she 
had  so  long  held,  or  renounce  her  son's  pretensions  to  the 
sovereignty,  she  affected  to  believe  him  an  impostoTi 
assembled  the  whole  of  her  ministers,  declared  her  intentioii 
of  opposing  this  pretender,  and  called  upon  all  the  principal 
officers  to  attest  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her  son  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  On  their  compliance  she  appointed 
Ramchundur  Punt  and  Neeloo  Punt  to  assist  her  with 
their  counsel ;  Dhunnajee  Jadow  and  Pureshram  Trimbuek 
to  command  in  the*  field  ;  Shunkrajee  Narain  to  defend 
the  Ghaut-Mahta  ;  and  Kanhojee  Angria,  Surkheil,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Raja  Ram  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  upon  the  death  of  Seedojee  Goojur,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  coast.  Poond  Sawunt,  of  Waree,  also  tent 
assurances  of  fidelity  to  Tara  Bye. 

Shao,  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  halted  at  Um 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Oodttireiy,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  dispel  any  bpmibn 
there  might  really  exist  of  his  being  an  impostor  ;  but  his 
mrmy  having  increased  to  15,000  men,  he  determined,  by 
Ihe  advice  of  Parsojee  Bhonslay,  to  move  forwai*d  without 
farther  delay.  Dhunnajee  Jadow  and  the  Pritee  Keedhee 
advanced  to  oppose  him.  The  people  of  the  country 
seemed  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Tara  Bye,  and  one  village 
liad  the  audacity  to  fire  on  his  troops.  Several  of  his  men 
leing  killed,  the  place  was  assaulted,  and  a  severe  example 
made  of  the  offenders.  During  the  attack,  a  woman, 
iMaring  a  boy  in  her  arms,  rushed  towards  Shao,  and 
'tiirew  down  the  child,  calling  out  that  she  devoted  him  to 
'Ae  nya's  service.  Shao  took  charge  of  him,  and,  in 
^MHnmemoration  of  his  first  success,  called  him  Futih*  Sing 
'io  which  he  afterwards  added  his  own  surname  of  Bhonslay, 
and  always  treated  him  like  his  own  son.  Such  was  the 
^ztraoniinary  origin  of  the  rajas  of  Akulkote. 

As  the  armies  drew  near  to  each  other,  faeans  were 

vaeoessfully  employed  to  detach   Dhunnajee  Jadow  from 

^e  cause  of  Tara  Bye ;   and  the  Pritee  Needhee,  finding 

Tie  was  not  supported  in  an  action  which  took  place  at  the 

Tillage  of  Kheyr,  22  miles  north  of  Poena,  withdrew  from 

Dhunnajee's  troops,  and  fled  to  Satara.     Shao,  join^  by 

Dhunnajee,  advanced  to  Chundun  Wundun,  of  whidh  he 

<»btained  possession.     He  seized  the  families  of  all  persons 

aoting    against   him ;    sent   a   summons   to    Shunkrajee 

Karain,     Punt    Suchew,    to    deliver     up     Poorundhur, 

which   he    had   taken   a    short    time     before,    and    an 

order    to  Pureshram    Trimbuck    to  surrender    Satara ; 

neither  of  them  obeyed ;  but  Shaik  Meerah,  a  Mahomedan 

<ifficer  who  commanded  under  the  latter,  confined  him  and 

gave  up  the  fort. 

^  **  Fotih*'  means  Ticiory.    TIm  ohiM*t  father*!  name  was  Lokhnnday. 


^ 
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Shao,  on  obtaining  pomession  of  Sttara,  f<>rmaUj  noiM 

himself  on  the  throne^  in  the  month  of 
A.D.1708.         ^^^^^    j^jjg^    Gudadhur    Prillhad    was 

appointed  Pritee  Needhee,  and  Bjhroo  Punt  Pinglay  waa 
made  Feishwa*  The  brother  of  Byhroo  Punt,  JS^oh^ 
Punt  Moreishwur,  who  still  adhered  to  Tara  Bya,  dMd 
shortly  after  at  Rangna.  Dhunnajee  Jadow  was  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  Senaputtee,  and  the  right  of  making  colleo*' 
tions  in  several  districts  was  delegated  to  him.  At  dug 
period  of  confusion  the  revenue  was  realized  on  no  fixad 
principle,  but  levied,  as  opportunity  presented  itself^  in 
the  manner  of  contribution.  Tlie  principal  oarcdooa 
employed  by  Dhunnajee  in  revenue  affairs  were  AbbaJM 
Poonmdburee,*  Eoolkurnee  of  Sassoor  (Sasswur),  jumat- 
Boona,  and  another  Bramin,  Koolkumee  of  Sreewurdxp^ 
in  the  district  of  Choule,  a  village  then  clain^  by  tha 
Seedee,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  some  intriigoia 
connected  with  the  Seedee's  enemy  Angria,  he  had  fled  to 
Sassoor,  and  had  been  recommended  to  Dhunnajee  Jadopr 
by  Abbajee  Poorondhuree  and  Puresbram  Trimbuek*  The 
name  of  this  Koolkurnee,  afterwards  so  celebrated  aa  tiMi 
founder  of  the  Peishwa's  power,  was  Ballajee  Wiahwantih 

Bhutt-t 

Meanwhile  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aurungzebe,  Sultan 
Mauzum  and  Azim  Shah,  had  fought  a  bloody  battle  near 
Agra,  in  which  Sultan  Mauzum  was  victorious*  The  army 
from  the  Deccan,  commanded  by  Azim  Shah,  engaged 
under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of 
that  headstrong  prince^  who^  at  least,  accelerated  disoom* 

*  The  aneeiilnr  nf  th<t  present  pfreat  fanAiYy  ef  Pocnrandhnree. 

t  Mahratta  M$S.  It  is  proper  to  nation  tliat,  among  Hahral^ 
BramlDs,  Bhutt  aod  Grebusr,  in  speaking  of  their  own  cante,  are  nearir 
synonymonB  with  clerioal  and  aeonlar.  Onstom  has  introidaoed  4m 
disti notion.  Bhntt,  however,  inthetext^  was  merely  the  somame  of 
Ballajoe  WUwanath,  not  a  vtUgloas  apiieUatloe. 
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fitora  by  his  want  of  preparatioii,  and  by  his  neglect  of 
smuif^mant  among  his  troops.  He  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
obstinacy  with  his  life.  There  fell  with  him  his  two  sons, 
together  with  Turbeeut  Khan,  Dulpnt  Hao  Boondelay, 
Bab  Bing  Harra,  the  gallant  Khan  Alum,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  officers  experienced  or  distinguished  in 
Mahratta  warfare. 

Kanm  Bukhsh,  who  was  sent  to  Beejapoor  by  Aurung- 
sabe  a  few  days  before  his  death,  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  declared  himself  emperor  upon  the  demise  of 
his  father;  his  authority  was  at  first  acknowledged,  but 
hating  no  stability  of  character,  he  was  soon  deserted  by 
nost  of  his  troops  ;  he  first  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Ifahratta  Mankurees,  who  showed  some  disposition  to 
Kstfen  to  his  overtures,  but  they  were  soon  disgusted  with 
his  petulance  and  folly.  Sultan  Mauzum,  who  had  used 
Us  victory  with  moderation,  and  was  now  on  his  march  to 
Ae  Deccan,  generously  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of 
Hyderabad  and  Beejapoor  :  but  Eaum  Bukbsh  preferred 
flie  desperate  chance  of  encountering  the  whole  army  of 
Hindostan,  and  was  killed  near  Hyderabad,  in  an  attack 
Aade  npon  him  by  his  old  and  inveterate  enemy,  Zoolfikar 
Kban,  who  was  joined  on  the  occasion  by  a  body  of 
If  ahrattas  sent  by  Shao,  under  the  command  of  Neemajee 
Sindia.* 

The  affairs  of  Kaum  Bukhsh  were  considered  so 
desperate  that,  after  he  had  refused  the  offer  made  by 
Bultan  Mauzum,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  intended  to 
fbDow  the  example  of  his  uncle.  Sultan  Mohummud  Akber, 
ted  retire  to  Persia ;  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  seaports  to 
interoept  him,  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  with  an  extension 

*  KhafiM  B^an,  Hemoirfl  of  Ersdnt  Khas,  original  lettsr  from 
Zoolfikar  Khan  to  Shao. 
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of  the  company^s  privileges,  were  promised  by  2io6lfikar 
Ehan  to  Mr.  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  if  he  would 
apprehend  the  fugitive.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  agreed,  but 
refused  the  present.* 

Zoolfikar  Khan,  who  was  in  the  army  of  Azim  Shah  in 
the  battle  of  Agra,  after  supporting  his  reputation  as  an 
officer,  escaped  from  the  field,  and  Sultan  Mauzum,  by 
the  advice  of  his  excellent  minister,  Monaim  Khan,,  not 
only  pardoned,  but  promoted  him  to  high  rank,  conferring 
on  him  the  viceroy alty  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  title  of 
Umeer-ool-Oomrah.     By  Zoolfikar  Khan's  representaiionsy 
Sultan  Mauzum  at  first  lent  his  countenance  to  Shao*a 
party,  which  tended  to  increase  the   raja's  consequenoe 
amongst  his  countrymen,  and  would  have  been  followed 
by  more  substantial  advantages  in  a  formal  grant  of  the 
Burdeshmookhee,  but  Monaim  Khan,  unused  to  Bramin 
artifice,  having  been  visited  by  the  wukeels  of  Tara  By^i 
was  persuaded  by  them  that  Tara  Bye's  son,  Sivajee,  was 
ihelawful  raja  of  the  Mahrattas.     Zoolfikar  Khan,  impatient 
at  his  listening  to  these  pretensions,  betrayed  an  irritation 
which    the    minister    resented ;    and    Sultan     Mausum, 
unwilling  to  disoblige  Monaim  Khan,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  displeased  to  find  an  excuse  for  deferring  such  a 
concession,  seemed  to  comply  with  the  minister's  proposal 
in  favour  of  Sivajee,  and  desired  that  the  deeds  for  the 
Burdeshmookhee  sliould  be  made  out  in  his  name;  he, 
however,  postponed  their  delivery  until  the  claim  to  the 
Mahratta  supremacy  should  bo  decided  by  the  issue  of  the 
contest  which  was  then  in  progress  between  the  candidateB.t 
Shao's  army  was  cantoned  at  Chundun  Wundun,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Satara,  during  the  monsoon,  and  be 

*  Original  letters  from  the  MadrM  Reoords.    Thig  Mr.  Pitt  wm  tiie 
father  of  Lord  Chetham.  f  Khafee  Kh*o. 
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neglected  no  preparation  to  enable  him  to  reduce  bis  rivaL 
jftmongst  otiier  expedients  he  made  an  unsnccessfal  appli- 
cation to  Sir  Nicliolas  Waite,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  for 
a  supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  European  soldiers,  and 
momtj*  At  the  opening  of  the  fair  season,  after  celebrating 
the  Dussera,  preparations  were  made  to  renew  the  war 
against  Tara  Bye.  Panalla  was  invested,  the  siege  pressed 
with  vigour,  and  the  havildar  who  commanded  offered  to 
surrender  on  condition  of  being  confirmed  in  his  station. 

This  proposal  was  readily  acceded  to ;  and 
Visfaalgurh  was  surrendered  by  the  agent 
of  Pureshram  Trimbnck  on  the  same  terms.  Shao  next 
marched  towards  Rangna,  where  Tara  Bye  then  was  ;  but, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  ai*my,  she  quitted  Rangna 
and  fled  to  Malwan.  The  havildar  of  Rangna  refused  to 
•tirrender,  and  opposed  the  besiegers  with  resolution  ;  an 
assault  was  made  and  repulsed,  and  Shao,  on  the  approach 
of  the  monsoon,  abandoning  the  siege,  retired  to  Eolapoor, 
where  he  cantoned  the  troops,  f 

At  the  opening  of  the  fair  season  it  was  intended  to 
prosecute  the  war,  but  about  that  time  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  Moghuls,  which  waved  the  grand 
question  of  hereditary  claim,  and  rendered  the  reduction 
of  Tara  Bye  a  point  of  less  pressing  personal  interest  to 
Shao.  Zool6kar  Khan,  who  attended  the  court  of  Sultan 
Mauzum  on  his  return  to  Hindostan,  left  Daood  Khan 
Panee  as  his  deputy  in  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan,  and 
obtain  for  him  the  government  of  Burhanpoor,  in  addition 
to  his  other  appointment.  Daood  Khan  settled,  with  such 
Mahratta  chiefs  as  acknowledged  Shao^s  authority,  to  allow 
tbem,  with  certain  reservations,  one-fourth  o(  the  revenue, 
but  reserved  the  right  of  collecting  and  paying  it  through 

•  Brooe*!  Annala.  t  Mshntta  MSa 
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his  own  agents.  Daood  Khan's  intimacy  with  moat  of  Urn 
Mahratta  chiefs,  his  connection  with  Zoolfikar  Khan,  aA 
the  terms  of  friendship  between  the  hitter  and  Shao,  not 
only  preserved  8hao*s  ascendancy,  bnt,  except  in  instanoei 
where  independent  plundering  bands  occasionally  appeared^ 
procured  a  tolerably  correct  observance  of  the  terma 
mentioned.* 

In  the  end  of  the  year  Shao  returned  to  Satara,  and 
married  two  wives,  one  of  the  Mohitey,  and  another  of  the 
fiirkay,  family.  His  other  two  wives  were  still  with  his 
mother  at  Delhi,  where  one  of  them,  the  daughter  of 
Bindia,  shortly  afterwards  died.  Dhunn^ee  Jadow,  after 
a  long  illness  caused  by  tlie  breaking  out  of  an  old  wound 
in  his  leg,  died  on  his  way  from  Kolapoor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wama.  His  carcoon,  Ballajee  Wiahwanath,  had 
accompanied  him  on  that  service,  and  during  bis  aickneaa 
had  the  management  of  all  his  affairs,  which  created  an 
unconquerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow^ 
Dhunnajee's  son,  and  several  Bramins  in  his  senrioe. 

The  army  had  scaix^ely  returned  to  Satara  wh^a  Tara  Bye 

encouraged  by   the   havildar  at  PanaUni 

A.D.  1710.  CT  .f  f 

marched  towards  that  place,  reinforced  bj 
iibe  troops  of  Poond  Sawunt,  and  it  was  immediatdj 
restored  to  her.  It  was  now  resolved,  in  order  to  gir^ 
her  party  credit,  and  the  appearance  of  a  rising  cauae^ 
to  make  that  fort  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ktdapoor 
the  futuro  residence  of  her  court  Ramchundur  Punt 
continued  steadfast  in  the  interest  of  her  party »  and 
A  n  1711         Shunkrajee  Narain  likewise   maintained 

her  cause.  As  the  territory  of  the  latter 
was  reckoned  the  foundation-stone  of  the  empire,  6mb 
8iv%)ee's  having  first  established  himself  there,  Shao  detail 

*  Khafae  Khao. 
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mined  to  reduce  the  Suchow,  instead  of  renewing  the 
attack  on  Panalla.  About  this  time  ho  entertained  tlie 
design  of  removing  his  capital  to  Ahmodnu<]^ar,  but  as  it 
gave  offence  to  ZoolRkar  Khan,  Shao,  at  his  desire^ 
relinquished  the  intention.* 

An  army  proceeded  towards  Poena,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Rajgurh ;  but  most  of  the  Suchew's 
fort.s  being  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  garrisoned  by 
veteran  Mawulees,  were  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  Shao  heard  of  his 
having  put  a  period  to  his  existence, f — an  act  which,  it  is 
said,  he  committed  from  remorse,  in  consequence  of  having 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Tara  Bye 
against  his  lawful  prince. 

Just  at  the  time,  in  the  month  of  January,  Sivajcc,  the 

son  of  Tara  Bye,  died  of  the  small-pox. 

A.D. 1712.  .         .  .  , 

This  prince  was  an  idiot,  but  his  death 
occasioned  a  considerable  change  at  Kolapoor.  Ramchun- 
dur  Punt  seized  the  opportunity  to  remove  Tara  Bye 
from  the  administration,  and  to  place  Sumbhajco,  the 
son  of  Bajis  Bye,  the  younger  widow  of  Raja  Ram,  in  her 
stead — a  measure  which  had  the  sanction  of  Hindoo  usage, 
and  was  therefore  supported  by  common  consent.  Tai-a 
Bye,  and  Bhowaneo  Bye,  her  son's  widow,  said  to  liavc 
been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  woro  put 
into  confinement,  and  Ramchundur  Punt,  unfettered  by 
Tara  Bye,  began  to  exert  himself  with  renovated  vigour. 
But  Shao  whilst  Daood  Khan's  government  continued, 

*  Original  letters  from  Zoolfikar  Khan. 

t  He  perfonned  the  Jul  Suwiadh^  or  volantary  death  by  water,  which 
is  nofe  vnoommon  among  Hindoo  devotees.  It  is  effeoted  by  placing  a 
wooden  platform  npon  several  earthen  pots  with  their  moiithB  turned 
down,  to  whioh  the  planks  are  fastened,  and  small  holes  are  bored  in 
ilie  earthen  vessels  ;  the  whole  is  placed  on  deep  water,  on  some  river 
sooounted  holv,  and  the  devotee  seats  or  ties  himself  on  the  platform, 
iriiSeh  gradoaUy  sinkB  with  him. 
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was  secured  in  the  ascendancy  ;  be  was  also  surrotmded 
by  most  of  the  experienced  ministers,  and  was  totaUj 
exempt  from  that  cruelty  and  excess  which  his  enemies 
gave  out  that  he  inherited,  with  many  other  vices,  from 
his  father  Sumbhajee.  The  loss  of  Shunkrajee  Narain 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
Shao,  in  that  temper  of  conciliation  for  which  he  is 
deservedly  applauded,  seized  tlie  advantage  which  the 
sanction  of  lawful  authority  always  bears,  and  immediately 
despatched  clothes  of  investiture  to  Narroo  Shunker,  son 
of  the  late  Suchew,  then  a  child  of  two  years  old,  at  die 
same  time  confirming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  mootaliq, 
or  principal  agent,  in  that  situation.  This  measure 
immediately  secured  to  him  the  services  of  that  party, 
and  the  Suchew  never  afterwards  departed  from  his 
allegiance.  Shao  was  not  equally  successful  in  binding 
all  the  members  of  the  Pritee  Needhee's  family  to 
his  interest. 

Ho  released  Pureshram  Trimbuck,  restored  his  honors  by 

the  removal  of  Gudadhur  Prillhad,  and 
confirmed  in  his  formal  charge  of  Vishal- 
gurh  and  its  dependencies.  The  Pritee  Needhee  sent  his 
eldest  sou,  Kistnajce  Bhaskur,  to  assume  the  management 
of  the  fort  and  district :  but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained 
possession,  than  he  revolted,  tendered  his  services  to 
Sumbhajee,  and  was  made  Pritee  Needhee  at  Kolapoor. 
On  this  defection  Purchhram  Trimbuck  was  again  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  Shao,  under  a  belief  that  tho 
revolt  had  been  encouraged  by  him,  intended  to  have 
put  him  to  death,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this 
design,  which,  even  if  just,  would  have  made  him  odious 
in  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  changes  at  tho  imperial  court,  Daood 
Khan  was  removed  to  the  government  ofGuzerat,  which 
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dissolved  the  agreement   between  the   Mogliuls  and  tlie 
Mahrattas. 

Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  who  had  been  appointed 
Senapnttee  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  was  sent  off  from 
Satara  with  a  considerable  army,  and  directed  to  levy  the 
chouth,  sardeshmookhee,  and  ghas-dana  from  the  Moghul 
districts.  He  was  attended  on'this  occasion  by  his  father's 
carcoon,  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  who  was  now  charged  with 
collecting  and  appropriating  a  share  of  the  revenue  for  the 
raja — ^a  situation  of  control  which,  under  no  circumstances, 
was  b'kely  to  be  favourably  viewed  by  tlie  Senaputtee.  The 
jealousy  formerly  entertained  was  increased  tenfold,  and 
on  a  very  slight  cause,  ari&ing  from  a  dispute  about  a 
deer  run  down  by  one  of  Ballajee's  horsemen,  the 
suppressed  enmity  burst  out  in  attempted  violence  ;  and 
Ballajee  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  first  to  Sassoor, 
where  the  Suchew's  agent  in  Poorundhur  did  not  think  it 
pmdent  to  protect  him,  although  he  begged  hard  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  that  fort.  The  horsemen,  his  pursuers, 
vrere  in  sight ;  but  the  commander  of  the  fort  was 
obdurate.  With  a  few  followers,  amongst  whom  were 
his  sons  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajce,  Ballajee  Wishwanath 
attempted  to  cross  over  to  Pandoogurh,  a  fort  in  the 
opposite  valley ;  but  Jadow's  horsemen  were  already  in 
hiB  route,  and  searching  for  him  in  every  quarter.  In 
thifl  dangerous  extremity  he  contrived  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  few  days,  mitil  two  Mahrattas,  the  one  named 
Peelajee  Jadow,  and  the  other  surnamed  Dhoomal,  then 
common  sillidars  in  his  service,  collected,  by  their  influence 
with  their  relations,  a  small  troop  of  horse,  and  promised 
to  sacrifice  their  lives,  or  carry  him  and  his  sons  that  night 
to  the  Machee*  of  Pandoogurh. 

*  llaohee  is  a  village  attached  to  all  hill-forti*.  oommooty  Bituated  on  tho 
faooof  the  hill  completely  uoder  proteciioDi  and  is  bonictimets  fortified. 
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Ballajee  Wishwanath,  as  the  manascripts  state,  ^^  did 
not  particularly  excel  in  the  accomplishment  of  sitting 
upon  a  horse/'*  but  the  sillidars,  although  thej  had  a 
skirmish,  performed  their  promise,  and  the  commander 
of  the  fort  protected  him  by  Shao's  orders.  Chunder 
Seyn  Jadow  peremptorily  demanded  his  being  deUvered  up 
to  him,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  for  ever,  Shao  was  not  prepared  to  punish  this 
insolent  demand,  but  he  refused  to  give  up  Ballajee,  and 
sent  orders  to  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  Sur  Lushkur,  then 
near  Ahmednugur,  to  mai*ch  for  Satara  immediately.  In 
the  meantime  Ballajee  Wishwanath  was  cooped  up  in 
JPandoogurh,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Senaputtee's 
troops.  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  already  jealous  at  not 
being  made  Senaputtee,  and  greatly  incensed  at  Jadow's 
behaviour,  obeyed  the  order  with  all  speed;  the  latter, 
hearing  of  his  arrival  at  Phultun,  quitted  Pandoogurh| 
and  marched  to  Dewoor.  The  armies  fought,  and  the 
troops  of  Jadow  being  defeated,  he  retired  to  Kolapoory 
accompanied  by  Ghatgay  Shirzee  Rao.  The  latter  wag 
confirmed  by  Sumbhajee  in  his  hereditary  possessions  at 
Eagul,  but  both  went  off  to  meet  Cheyn  Koohch  Khan 
(Nizam-ool-Moolk),  who  had  just  been  appointed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan,  and  from 
whom  Jadow  received  a  large  tract  of  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palkee,  25  miles  east  of  Beder,  as  a 
jagheer  for  the  support  of  his  troops.f 

Afler  the   deadi  of  Sultan   Mauzumt    in   1712,    the 

*  His  biographer  adds,  "  and  at  this  time  required  a  man  cm  eaeh  dde 
to  bold  him  on." 

i  Mahratta  MSS.  Hadeequ-i-Alum.  This  Persian  MS.,  to  which  I 
here  refer  for  the  first  time,  is  a  volaminous  history  of  Niiam-ool-Moolk 
and  his  successors.  It  is  a  modem  and  respectable  work,  written  by 
Mohummud  Aboo  Turab,  and  dedicated  to  Meer  Alum,  the  well-known 
minister  of  Nizam  Ally.  I  had  two  copies  of  this  work,  the  one  was 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  WUliam  Erakine. 

X  Or  Shah  Alnm  I. 
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distractioDB  which  prevailod  by  the  usual  contentions 
of  the  Moghul  emperor's  sons,  the  subsequent  revolution 
effected  for  his  grandson  Ferokhsere,  and  the  barbarous 
execution  of  Zoolfikar  Khan,  were  followed  by  important 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  Deccan.  Of  these 
changes,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  was  of  much  importance, 
both  as  it  removed  Daood  Khan  from  the  government,  and 
as  it  brought  a  person  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
viceroyalty,  who  subsequently  bore  a  leading  part  in  Deccan 
affairs.  This  was  the  appointment  of  Cheyn  Koolich  Khan, 
the  son  of  Ghazee-ud-deen.  His  original  name  was  Meer 
Eummur-ud-deen ;  the  title  of  Cheyn  Koolich  Khan,  with 
a  munsnb  of  5,000  horse,  was  conferred  on  him,  when  a  very 
young  man,  by  Aurungzebe,  under  whom,  in  the  latter  years 
of  that  emperor's  reign,  he  held  the  important  post  of 
Boobehdar  in  the  province  of  Boejapoor.  Chejm  Koolieh  Khan 
had  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  two  Sy uds, 
Abdoolah  Khan  and  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  to  whose  bravery, 
skill,  and  exertions  Fcrokhsere  owed  his  throne.*  Amongst 
courtiers  as  well  as  states,  friendship  is  as  often  the  result  of 
common  enmity  as  of  common  interest ;  Cheyn  Koolich 
Khan,  who  was  known  to  have  been  the  enemy  of  Zoolfikar 
Khan,  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  deceased  minister,  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  whilst  Daood  ELhan  was  removed 
to  the  government  of  Guzerat.t 

^  Ehafee  Khan,  Ehuzaneh  Amirah,  and  Maassir-ool-Oomnh.  The 
two  last  Persian  aDthorities  are  both  valaable.  The  Khnzaneh  Amirah 
was  written  in  the  Deccan  by  Meer  Oholam  AUy,  a  native  of  Belgram, 
in  the  province  of  Oude.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
historian  ;  he  is  the  aathor  of  the  Suroo  Aiad,  and  his  works  are  nmok 
prised  by  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Deccan.  The  Muassir«ool-Oomrah 
(Biography  of  the  Moghul  nobles)  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Deccan ; 
it  was  written  by  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  or  Sumsam-nd-Dowlah,  with 
whose  public  character  the  reader  of  oriental  history  is  already 
scqnainted,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Orme,  Colonel  WilkSi  a&d  others. 

t  Khafee  Khan. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  the  disaffected  Senapnttee 
went  over  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  by  whom  ho  was  well 
received,  and  rewarded  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Gratgay  Shirzee  Rao,  of  Kagul, 
and  an  officer  named  Rumbbajee  Nimbalkur  ;  the  latter 
became  distinguished  in  the  MoghnI  service,  and  got  the 
title  of  Rao  Rumbha,  which  descended  to  his  posterity. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  arriving  at  Aurungabad,  seemed 
disposed  to  favour  the  cause  of  Sumbhajee,  which,  without 
enquiring  into  the  private  motives  that  may  have  inclined 
him  to  that  party,  was  now  the  wisest  policy  the  Moghuls 
could  have  adopted.  Jadow  eager  for  revenge,  and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  desirous  of  suppressing  the  ravages  of 
Shao's  officers,  sent  an  army  against  the  Sur  Lushkar^ 
who  retired  from  the  Godavery  to  the  Beema.  Shao,  in 
order  to  support  him,  sent  forward  a  body  of  troops  undw 
Ballajee  Wishwanath,  whom  he  now  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Sena  Kurtj  or  agent  in  charge  of  the  army. 
Ballajee  effected  a  junction  with  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur, 
who  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Poorundhur,  where 
they  proposed  to  stand  an  engagement.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  Mahrattaa 
is  contradicted  by  their  subsequent  retreat  to  Salpee 
Ghaut.  A  detachment  of  Mahrattas  from  the  Mogul  army, 
under  Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur,  took  possession  of  the  Poena 
district,  and  Rumbhajee  obtained  a  jagheer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  length  an  accommodation  took  place,  the 
terms  of  which  are  not  ascertained,  but  hostilities  ceased, 
and  the  Moghuls  returned  to  Aurungabad.*  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  kept  his  troops  in  motion  during  the  fair  season  ; 
but  after  he  went  into  cantonments  for  the  rains — a  plan 
he  invariably  adopted — the  Mahrattas,  acting  under 
different  leaders,  resumed  their  depredations. 

*  Mahratta  M»S. 
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All  the  deshmookhs  and  deshpandyas  in  the  Moghnl 
districts  of  Maharashtra  fortified  the  rillages  where  they 
resided,  on  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  but  they 
frequently  joined  or  assisted  their  countrymen,  of  whatever 
party,  in  escape,  defence,  or  concealment.  One  very  rich 
caravan  of  treasure,  escorted  by  a  large  detachment  under 
Mohummud  Ibrahim  Tebreezee,  was  attacked  on  the  route 
from  Surat  to  Aurungabad,  the  troops  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  property  carried  off.*  Tin's  robbery  was 
probably  committed  by  Khundce  Rao  Dhabaray.  For 
many  years  that  officer  had  subsisted  his  followers  in  Guzcrat 
and  Kattywar,  and  exacted  a  tribute  in  those  provinces. 
He  acknowledged  Shao  as  his  chief ;  and  when  Daood  Khan 
was  appointed  to  Guzerat,  he  withdrew  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ahmedabad,  and  established  himself  in  the  strong 
country  about  Naundode  and  Rajpeeplee,t  whence,  it  is 
likely,  from  the  nature  of  the  attack,  this  was  his  first  sally. 

As  Nizam-ool-Moolk  favoured  the  Kolapoor  party, 
Sumbhajeo's  infiuence  was  increased  as  that  of  Shao  was 
diminished.  Scedojee  Ghorepuray,t  the  son  of  Byherjee, 
nephew  of  the  famous  Suntajee,  and  youngest  brother  of 
the  first  Moorar  Uao  of  Gootee,  was  induced  to  declare 
for  Sumbhajee,  by  whom  he  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Senaputtee,  and  several  of  the  Ghorepurays,  both  of 
Kapsee  and  Moodhole,  joined  the  Kolapoor  party :  but 
Seedojee  and  his  ally,  the  Patau  Nabob  of  Savanoor,  wore 
too  intent  on  their  own  schemes  of  conquest  and  plunder 
to  quit  the  Carnatic.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
Seedojee  made  a  great  acquisition  by  obtaining  possession 
of  Sondoor,  a  fort  situated  in  a  valley  of  singular  strength^ 
within  25  miles  of  Bellary. 

*  Ehafee  Khan.  t  Mahratta  MS6. 

t  Banoojee,  the  grandtson  of  Suntajee,  foil  in  battle. 
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Kishen  Rao  Kuttaoknr,  a  Bramin,  raised  by  the 
Moghals,*  took  post  in  the  coontiy  about  the  Mahdeo 
hills,  and  \vithout  joining  either  party,  plundered  the 
districts  on  his  own  account.  Dummajee  Thorat,  an  officer 
long  under  Ramchundur  Punt,  strengthened  a  gurhee  in 
the  village  of  Hinghee  or  Hingungaom,  near  Patus,  about 
40  miles  east  of  Poena,  and  levied  contributions  for  30 
miles  round.  He  was  of  the  Kolapoor  party,  and 
acknowledged  no  chief  except  his  old  patron  Ramchundur 
Punt,  under  whom  he  had  first  estabUshed  himself,  and 
from  whom  he  received  Sopa  and  Patus  as  a  jagheer, 
during  the  siege  of  Ginjee,  Even  in  Mahratta  estimation 
he  was  a  lawless  ruffian.f  Oodajee  Chowan,  another  of 
Ramchundur's  officers  and  a  native  of  Hutnee,  took  the 
gurhee  of  Buttees  Serala,  and  in  a  short  time  became  so 
formidable,  that  Shao  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  compromise, 
by  conceding  the  chouth  of  Serala  and  Kurar,  which 
Chowan  long  continued  to  receive  as  a  personal  allowance. 
There  were  several  other  petty  depredators  who  declared 
themselves  Siunbhajee's  adherents,  but  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  was  Kanhojee  Angria,  then  in  possession  of  the 
coast  from  Sawuntwaree  to  Bombay,  who  was  extending 
his  sway  over  the  province  of  Kallianee  in  the  Concan. 

Such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  wliich  now  prevailed 
that^  without  a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  and  a  greater 
efficiency  in  Shao's  government,  his  authority  over  the 
Mahrattas  must  soon  have  become  nugatory.     Ballajee 

*  The  same  whose  letter  is  given  in  a  note,  chap.  xi. 

t  An  aneodote  of  this  freebooter  is  related  by  his  countrymen  with 
mnch  horror.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  one  of  the  most  tmond  of 
oaths  amongst  Mahrattas  is  taken  by  holding  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
caUed  Bel,  conjoined  with  turmeric,  which,  in  the  Mahratta  langfuaga^ 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Bandar,  Thorat  was  accused  of  having 
forfeited  his  oath,  and  treacherously  seizod  Ballajee  Wishwanatb,  after 
swearing  on  the  Bel-Bandar.  "  And  what  of  that  7"  said  Thorat—"  don*l 
I  eat  Bandar  daily,  and  what  is  Bel  but  the  leaves  of  a  tree  t*' 
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Wisliwanath  instilled  some  vigour  into  his  oonncils,  and 
began  to  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs.  He  proposed  to 
reduoe  Dummajee  Thorat,  and  set  out  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  he  was  seduced  to  a  conference,  treacherously  seized, 
and  thrown  into  confinement,  together  with  his  friend 
Abbajee  Poorundhuree,  his  two  sons  Bajee  Rao  and 
Chimnajee,  and  several  of  their  immediate  retainers. 

Thorat  threatened  them  with  the  torturo  of  fastening 
horses*  feeding-bags,  filled  with  ashes,  on  their  mouths, 
and  with  ultimate  death,  unless  he  received  a  large  ransom 
for  their  release.  After  enduring  many  indignities,  the 
amount  of  their  ransom  was  at  last  agreed  upon  and  paid 
by  Shao,  who  now  applied  to  the  Suchew  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Thorat.  The  Suchew  accordingly  prepared  to 
attack  him ;  but  his  troops  wore  defeated,  and  both  the 
Snohew  and  his  mootaliq  were  taken  and  thrown  into 
confinement  at  Hingungaom.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Punt  Suchew  undertook  this 
service,  two  expeditions  were  prepared  at  Satara — ^thc  one, 
under  the  Peishwa,  Byhroo  Punt  Pingley,  went  to  protect 
the  Codcan  and  repel  Angria ;  and  the  other,  commanded 
by  BaUajee  Wishwanath,  was  ordered  to  suppress  Eashen 
Bao  Kuttaokur.  This  Bramin  had  become  so  bold  and 
confident,  that  he  marched  to  Ound  to  meet  Shao^s  troops, 
but  he  was  totally  defeated,  principally  by  the  braveiy 
of  Breeput  Bao,  the  second  son  of  Pureshram  Trimbuck 
4he  Pritee  Needhee,  who  had  urged  his  son  to  perform 
some  action  which  might  wipe  away  the  misconduct  of 
his  elder  brother  and  procure  his  father's  release.  Shao, 
accordingly,  once  more  restored  the  Pritee  Neodhee  to 
his  liberty  and  rank.     Kishen  Bao,  after  perfect  submission, 

*  Naroo  Shanker,  the  Punt  Buchew,  wis  thea  a  child  ;  but  amongst 
Hindooa^  the  gruAf^ic^n  generally  eonsidera  the  presenoe  of  his  wiuxl 
neoeaeary  on  oooaeions  of  importance. 

47 
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was  pardoned,  and  roceived  the   village  of  Kntiao  in 
enam,  a  part  of  \vhich  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  posterity. 

This  success  was  of  considerable  importance,  bat 
a  like  good  fortune  did  not  attend  the  Peishwa's  expe- 
dition. Byhroo  Punt  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
by  Angria.  The  fort  of  Logurh  was  taken  ;  Bajmachee 
sniTcndercd  ;  and  it  was  reported  that  Angria  was  about 
to  march  for  Satara.  AH  the  force  that  could  be  spared 
was  collected  to  oppose  him,  under  Ballajee  Wishwanath, 
who  undertook  the  command,  with  hopes  of  being  enabled^ 
from  his  former  connection  with  Angria,  to  effect  an 
accommodation  more  desirable  than  any  that  might  result 
from  a  protracted  contest  with  a  powerful  neighbour. 
Ballajee  knew  Angria  to  be  a  leader  of  considerable  ability 
as  well  as  enterprize,  and  that  his  resources  were  not 
bounded  by  the  extent  of  the  districts  in  his  possessioOy 
but  were  chiefly  obtained  by  daring  and  extensive  piracies. 
Ballajee  was  successful  in  his  endeavours  ;  and  Angria,  on 
condition  of  receixdng  10  forts,*  and  16  fortified  places  of 
less  strength,  t  with  their  dependent  villages,  on  being 
confirmed  in  command  of  the  fleet  and  his  title  of  Surkheil, 
agreed  to  renounce  Sumbhajee,  to  release  the  Peishwa,  to 
restore  all  his  conquests,  except  Bajmachee,  and  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  Shao. 

By  this  agreement  the  Seedee  found  himself  deprived  of 
some  places  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  revenue  fbr  20 
years.     The    consequence    was    an    immediate    mpturo 

*  These  were— 1,  the  island  of  Kenery  (KuDdeyree) ;  2,  KoIaImIi  ; 
3,  Severndroog ;  4,  Viziadroog ;  5,  Jyegurh  ;  6,  Deodroog  ;  7,  Kannik- 
droog ;  8,  FaUbgarh ;  9,  Oochltgarh ;  and  10,  Yeswuntdroog. 

t  1,  Byroogurh ;  2,  Koda ;  3.  Viokutgurh ;  I,  Manikgurh  ;  5,  M.\Tg» 
gurh  ;  <>,  Sagurgurh  ;  7,  Bussalgurh  ;  8,  Palgurh  and  Ramdroog ;  9, 
Gurhee  Karaputtun  ;  10,  Bamdroog ;  11,  Kajapoor ;  12,  Amber;  13, 
Sfttaoleo ;  14,  Kamtey ;  15,  Sreewordon ;  and  16,.  Maiircuijan.^(Cof»y 
of  original  papers.) 
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between  that  chief  and  Angria,  in  which  Balhijee  Wishwa- 
nathy  co-operating  against  the  Seedoo,  invaded  his  territory^ 
and  soon  compelled  him  to  submit. 

Ballajee  having  performed  this  service  in  a  manner  so 

entirely  to  Shao*s  wishes,  was  received,  on 
his  return  to  Satara,  with  the  greatest 
distinction  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Byhroo 
Punt  Pingley,  that  minister  was  removed  from  the  dignity 
of  Mookh  Purdhan,  and  Ballajee  Wishwanath  was 
appointed  Peishwa  in  his  stead.  His  friend  Abbajee 
Poomndhuree  was  confirmed  as  his  mootaliq,  and  Bamajce 
Punt  Bhanoo  as  his.  Funniwoes.* 

Mansgee  Moray,  after  the  desertion  of  Chundcr  Scjrn 
Jadow,  had  received  clothes  of  investiture  as  Senaputtee, 
but  had  not  performed  the  services  that  were  expected  of 
him  ;  he  wajs  now  ordered,  with  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur,  to 
acoompany  Ballajee  into  the  Poena  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  Dununajee  Thorat  As  Ballajee  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  Suchew,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  in 
Hingungaom,  might  be  killed  if  the  place  were  attacked, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Yessoo  Bye,  the  Punt  Suchew's 
mother,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  his  release  before  hostilities 
oommenced.  This  was  accordingly  effected,  and  Yessoo 
Bye,  in  gratitude  to  the  Peishwa  for  saving  her  son,  made 
over  to  him  the  Suchew's  rights  in  the  Poena  district,  and 
gave  him  up  the  fort  of  Poorundhur,.  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  his  family,  then  residing  in  Sassoor.  On  the  same 
pretence  Ballajee  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Shao,  by 
which  concession  that  prince  forged  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  which  afterwards  fettered  his  own  power,  and 
reduced  his  successors  to  empty  pageants  of  Bramin  policy. 
The  force  assembled  in  the  Poona   district  was  too 

*  Ancestor  of  the  oelebrated  Nana  Furnuwees. 
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powerful  for  Thorat.  He  was  soon  forced  into  the  gnrhee 
of  Hingangaom,  which  was  breached  and  stormed. 
Dummajee  Thorat  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  gnrhee  waa 
destrojed. 

Dm  Sot  Lnshkmr   returned  to  the  Godaveiy,    after 

quarrelling  with  the  raja  for  not  appoint- 

^-  "^*-  ing  him  Senaputtee,  and  they  were  never 
reconciled.  The  Peishwa  induced  the  Moghul  agent,*  ib 
charge  of  the  Poena  district,  to  make  over  the  superi^nr 
authority  to  him,  on  promising  that  Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur^a 
jagfaeer  should  be  respected.  He  immediately  suppressed 
a  banditti  which  infested  it;  gave  his  attention  to  restoring 
order  in  the  villages ;  discontinued  aU  farming  of  revenue ; 
and  encouraged  cultivation,  by  the  usual  means  of  veij 
low  and  gradually  increasing  assessments.t 

The  affairs  of  the  Mahrattas  began  to  wear  a  more 
favourable  aspect  in  all  quarters  ;  but  after  the  confusiony 
weakness,  and  total  anarchy  which  have  just  been  described^ 
the  rapid  expansion  of  their  power  from  about  this  period, 
under  the  authority  of  Shao,  is  on  any  view  very  remaric- 
able,  and  at  first,  until  the  cause  be  investigated,  might 
seem  quite  incredible.  The  circumstances,  however,  which 
preserved  that  prince's  ascendancy  will  be  satisfactorily 
explained ;  and,  as  to  the  domestic  confusion  among  the 
Mahrattas,  it  may  be  considered  the  reaction  of  their 
predatory  power  ;  their  Qresent  state  was  like  a  flood  with 
its  channel  completely  obstructed,  which  rises  on  its  natural 
barriers,  till,  surmounting  or  bursting  through  them,  it 
inundates  the  plains. 

The  influence  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath  continued  to 
increase,  and  no  aflair  of  importance  was  undertaken 
without  his  advice.     A  conciliatory  policy  was  agreeable  to 

• 

*  He  was  a  Mahratta,  named  Bajee  Kuddum.        f  Mahratta  M8S. 
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Shaoy  and  dictated  all  Ballajee'a  measures.  The  system  of 
Sivajee  was  the  groundwork  of  their  arrangements ;  but^ 
since  the  time  of  Sumbhajee,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  raja's  supremacy,  by  profusely  issuing  deeds,  confirming 
to  the  successful  Mahratta  leader  the  possession  of  all  the 
territory  in  which  he  could  establish  himself,  was  ruinous 
both  to  their  union  and  resources  as  a  nation.  The  nature^ 
however,  of  the  tribute  which  Sivajee's  genius  had  instituted, 
suggested  a  remedy  for  the  endless  divisibility  which  every 
additional  acquisition  of  territory  was  likely  to  create^ 
The  expedient  adopted,  which  must  have  been  long 
contemplated,  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place ;  and 
although  it  but  temporarily  insured  its  end,  is  the  most 
ingenious,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  scheme  of  Bramin  policy 
which  is  to  be  found  unconnected  with  their  religious 
system.  The  ministry,  as  far  as  practicable,  was  composed 
of  the  old  retainers,  and  the  situations  of  those  who  adhered 
to  the  Eolapoor  party  were  conferred  on  their  near 
relations. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministry  at  tliis  period : — 

Pritee  Noedhee — Pureshram  Trimbuok. 

The  Eight  Purdlians. 

1.  Peishwa,  or  Mookh  Purdhan — Ballajee  Wishwanath. 

2.  Amat — ^Amba  Rao  Bapoo  Rao  Hunwuntay. 

3.  Suchew — Naroo  Shunker. 

4.  Muntree — Naroo  Ram  Shenwee. 

5.  Senaputtee — Maun  Sing  Moray. 

6.  Somunt — Anund  Rao. 

7.  Nyadeish — Honajee  Anunt 

8.  Pundit  Rao — Moodghul  Bhutt  Oopadheea. 

Pursojee  Bhonslay  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur  both  died 
about  thb  time.    The  son  of  the  former,  Kanhojeo  Bhonslay, 
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was  confirmed  by  Shao  in  all  his  father's  possessions,  and 
succeeded  to  his  title  of  Sena  Sahib  Soobdi ;  but  the  rank 
of  Sur  Lushkur  was  conferred  on  Downlshee  Somwonshee, 
together  with  all  the  rights  and  honors  of  the  situation. 
l%e  son  of  Hjbnt  Rao,  whose  succession  was  set  aside, 
quitted  Shao's  standard,  joined  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  and 
afterwards  received  Barsee  and  other  districts  as  a  jagheer 
from  Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

Shao  was  not  destitute  of  ordinary  ability ;  he  was 
Baturally  generous,  liberal  to  all  religious  establishmentSi 
observant  of  forms  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  faith,  and 
particularly  charitable  to  Bramins.  The  Ghaut-Mahta  and 
the  rugged  Concan  were  his  birthright,  but,  unused  ta 
climb  Ghauts,  or  wander  and  live  in  the  wilds  of  the 
mountain-forest  like  his  hardy  grandfather,  Shao's  child- 
wood  was  spent  within  the  enclosure  of  the  imperial- 
seraglio,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  seduced  by  the  pomp' 
and  luxury  of  which  he  partook,  his  habits  should  have 
continued  those  of  a  Mahomedan.  He  occasionally  showed 
all  the  violence  of  the  Mahratta  character,*  and  for  the 
time  anger  overcame  his  indolence  ;  but  in  general  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  respect  and  homage  paid  to  his  person, 
and  the  professions  of  obedience  invariably  shown  by  the 
ministers  to  his  commands  ;  he  was  pleased  at  being  freed 
from  the  drudgery  of  business,  and  in  following  his  favorite 
amusements  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  fishing  5  he  did  not 
foresee  that  he  was  delegating  a  power  which  might 
supersede  his  own.  As  legitimate  head  of  the  Mahrattas, 
the  importance  of  that  nation  was  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  courted  by  the  Moghuls  ;  and  the  dignities 

#  In  oompariaon  with  the  BrtmlnSi  the  Mahrattas  are  extremely 
^lolenti  which  forms  aatrikipg  oontrast  with  the  inflexible  plaoidness 
tli6  former  can  oommand. 
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and  ri^ts  conferred  upon  him,  in.  consequence  of  his 
aitoation,  gave  an  influence  and  respect  to  the  name  of 
ShaO)  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  could  never 
have  attained.  Both  the .  sons  of  Sivajee  followed  the 
example  of  their  father,  from  the  period  when  he  mounted 
the  thirone,  and  always  declared  their  independence  ;  but 
Shao  iacknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  whilst  styling  himself  king  of  the  Hindoos,  he  affected, 
in  his  transactions  with  the  Moghuls,  to  consider  himself 
merely  as  a  Zumeendar,  or  head  deshmookh  of  the  empire. 

The  Emperor  Ferokhsere,  soon  after  his  accession,  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  Salpee  Ghaut,  appointed 
Shao  to  the  rank  of  10,000  horse  ;*  and  for  17  months,  or 
daring  the  first  government  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the 
policy  and  vigour  of  that  viceroy  had  greatly  tended  to 
control  the  Mahrattas. 

Ferokhsere,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  entertain  a 
jealousy  of  the  Sy uds,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and 
mutual  distrust  soon  followed.  He  consented  to  appoint 
the  younger  Syud,  Hoossein  Ally  E^han,  to  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  the  Deccan,  in  hopes  that,  by  separating  the  brothers, 
he  should  weaken  their  power  and  compass  their  destruc- 
tion. In  applying  for  this  appointment,  Hooosein  Ally 
Khan  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  Zoolfikar  Khan, 
and  govern  by  deputy  ;  but,  relying  on  the  emperor's 
assurances,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  depart  for  the  Deccan, 
openly  declaring,  however,  that  if  anything  should  be 
meditated  again  his  brother,  he  would  be  in  the  capital  in 
20  days.  Ferokhsere,  under  whose  authority  Daood  Khan 
was  removed  to  Guzerat,  now  despatched  secret  instructions 
to  that  officer  to  oppose  the  new  viceroy ^  promising  that, 
if  successful,  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  six  Soobehs  of 

*  Originftl  letter  from  Ferokhsere  to  Shao. 
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tho  Dcccan  in  his  stead.  Daood  Khan,  from  his  known 
influence  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  other  drcnmstanoes^  was 
considered  a  person  peculiarly  fit  for  this  commiaBioli^ 
which,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  he  readily  nnder** 
took.  The  only  Maliratta,  however,  that  had  come  forward^ 
or  had  time  to  join  him,  was  Neemajee  Sindia,  who,  content 
with  a  jagheer  he  received  from  Zoolfikar  Khan|  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad,  attached  himself,  during 
the  dissensions  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  Moghol  viceroy 
for  tho  time  being.     On  the  present  ocoasion,  in  obBervance 

of  tho  same  temporizing  role,  when 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan  and  Daood  Khan  eame 
to  a  battle,  Neemajee  Sindia  gallopped  about  at  a  distanoey 
awaiting  the  result,  and  seeing  victory  declare  in  favour  of 
Hoossein  Ally,  after  the  death  of  Daood  Khan,  the  Mahratta 
congratulated  tho  victor,  and  joined  his  standard.* 

Ferokhsere,  di8ap}>ointed  in  his  treaoherous  scheme,  but 
■till  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  brothers,  with  the 
greatest  professions  of  cordiality,  secretly  encoomged 
resistance  to  tho  viceroy's  authority,  both  amongst  the 
servants  of  his  government  and  the  Mahrattas — a  base  and 
silly  policy  which  in  the  end,  could  hardly  fail  to  meet 
with  its  deserts. 

The  first  expedition,  directed  by  Hoossein  Ally  Khan 
against  the  Mahrattas,  was  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
communication  between  Surat  and  Burhanpoor,  and 
suppressing  the  depredations  of  E[hundee  Rao  DhidMiray-y 
who  had  established  a  line  of  posts  along  tliat  route,  and 
exacted  one-fourth  of  the  efiects  of  all  travellers  who  did 
not  purchase  his  passport.  Eight  thousand  men  were 
sent  off,  under  Zoolfikar  Beg,  to  destroy  tliis  freebooter  ; 
but  Dhabaray,  hearing  of  their  march,  threw  himself  in 

*  Khafee  Khan. 
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the  way,  suflFered  himself  to  be  pursued  in  the  usual 
manner,  until  the  Moghuls  were  broken,  when,  wheeling 
round,  the  experienced  Mahratta  completely  defeated 
them,  killed  the  commander,  and  plimdercd  his  troops 
even  of  their  clothes.  *  —    jf^ 

Maokoob  Sing,  the  dewan  of  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  set  I 
out,  accompanied  by  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  to  avenge  this 
disgraceful  defeat.  Khundee  Rao  effected  a  junction  with 
the  troops  of  the  Sur  Lushkur,  and  gave  the  Moghuls 
battle  near  Ahmednugur.  A  severe  conflict  took  place,  in 
which  both  parties  claim  the  advantage,  but  the  Moghuls 
returned  to  Aurungabad.f  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray, 
who  had  been  long  absent  from  court,  wont  to  Satara 
after  these  successes,  paid  his  respects  to  Shao,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Senaputtee  of  the  empire,  Manajee 
Moray  having  been  removed  for  inability  and  misconduct.} 

The  Mahratta  officers,  encouraged  by  their  success,  and 
by  the  secret  overtures  of  Ferokhsere,  now  extended  their 
encroachments  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  chouth,  which  they 
had  agreed  to  receive  from  Daood  Khan  in  lieu  of  all 
claims,  they  everywhere  levied  the  surdcshmookhee.        .  .  .^  V 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Hoossein  Ally 
EJian,  distracted  by  Mahratta  depredations  on  one  side, 
and  court  intrigues  on  the  other,  had  recourse  to 
nejgotiations  with  Shao.§  Shunkrajee  Mulhar,  originally 
a  carooon  under  Sivajee,  and  appoint<}d  Suchew  by  Raja 
Bamt  at  Ginjee,  retired,  as  has  been  mentioned,  during  the 
siege  of  that  place,  to  Benares.  Having  become  tired  of  a 
life  so  little  in  unison  with  his  former  habits,  he  engaged, 

*  Khafee  Khan,  Muasslr-ooUOomrab,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Khafee  Khan.  I  have  here  rather  followed 
the  Mahratta  than  the  Moghul  aooount,  because  sabaequent  events 
oorroborate  the  former. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.  §  Khafee  Khan,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 

4S 
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although  then  a  very  old  man,  in  the  service  of  Hoosaein 
Ally  Khan  when  appointed  to  the  Deocan.  He  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  at  an  early  period 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  his  old  friends  at 
Satara,  He  represented  to  the  viceroy  that,  if  the 
Mahratta  claims  were  recognised,  they  wonld  have  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  a  certain  means  to 
obtain  powerful  allies,  by  whose  aid  ho  might  rest  secure 
from  present  intrigues,  and  eventually  defy  the  avowed 
hostility  of  the  emperor. 

In  those  opinions  he  was  supported  by  Mohummnd 
Anwar  Khan,  the  governor  of  Burhanpoor,  a  person  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Hoossoin  Ally  Khan.  Shnnkrajee 
Mulhar  was  therefore  despatched  to  Satara,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  arrangement  and  alliance  between  the 
Moghuls  and  his  countrymen. 

This  mission  laid  open  a  grand  prospect  to  the  aspiring 
mind  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  Besides  the  chootii  and 
surdeshmookhee  of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deocan y 
including  the  Beejapoor  and  Hyderabad  Camatic,  with  the 
tributary  states  of  Mysore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore, 
Shao  demanded  tlie  whole  of  the  territory  in  Maharashtra 
which  had  belonged  to  Sivajee,  with  the  exception  of  his 
possessions  in  Candeish ;  but  in  lieu  of  which,  territory 
adjoining  the  old  districts,  as  far  east  as  Punderpoor,  was 
to  be  substituted.  The  fort  of  Sewneree  was  required  to 
be  given  up,  and  the  fort  of  Trimbuck  restored.  The  old 
districts  in  the  Camatic  were  also  demanded,  and  a 
confirmation  of  some  conquests  lately  made  by  Kanhojee 
Bhonslay,  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  in  Grondwaneh  and 
Berar  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mother  and  family  of  Shao  were 
to  be  sent  from  Delhi  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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On  theso  conditions  Shao  promised  to  pay  to  the 
imperial  treasury, — for  the  old  territory,  a  peshkush,  or 
tribute,  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  :  for  the  surdeshmookhee, 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue,  he  bound  himself 
to  protect  the  country,  to  suppress  every  species  of 
depradation,  to  bring  thieves  to  punishment,  or  restore 
the  amount  stolen,  and  to  pay  the  usual  fee  of  651  per 
cent  on  the  annual  income,  for  the  hereditary  right  of 
sardeshmookh  :  for  the  grant  of  the  chouth  he  agreed  to 
maintain  a  body  of  15,000  horse  in  the  emperor's  service, 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soobehdars,  foujdars, 
and  officers  in  the  different  districts  ;  but  upon  the  grant 
of  the  chouth  no  fee  was  to  be  paid.  The  Carnatic,  and 
the  soobehs  of  Beejapoor  and  Hyderabad,  which  were  then 
overrun  by  the  partizans  of  Sumbhajee,  raja  of  Kolapoor, 
Shao  promised  to  clear  of  plunderers,  and  to  make  good 
every  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces 
from  the  date  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  treaty. 

Bhunkrajee  Mulhar  had  already  sufficiently  proved  his 

desire    to  forward    the   interests   of  his 

A.D.  1717. 

countrymen,  and  Shao  appointed  him  to 
conclude  the  terms,  which,  according  to  the  above 
proposals,  were,  with  some  exceptions,  conceded  by 
Hoosein  Ally  Khan.* 

The  territory  and  forts  not  under  the  viceroy's  control 
were  to  be  recovered  at  some  season  of  leisure,  or  in  any 
manner  which  Shao  might  think  fit ;  in  the  meantime,  a 
body  of  10,000  horse  were  sent  to  join  the  viceroy. 
Suntajee  and  Pursojee  Bhonslay,  relations  of  the  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh,  Oodajeo  Powar,  Wiswas  Rao,  and  several 
other   commanders    wore    detached    in    charge    of   the 

*  MahrattaMSS.    Copy  of  an  original  memorandum,  and  eevenl 
original  papers.    Ehafee  Khan  aUo  partially  ooDfirms  this  aoooont. 
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Mahratta  troops  for  this  dntj<  Agents  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  districts,  and 
collect  the  extensive  shares  of  revenue  now  assigned  to 
them,  whilst  the  Bramin  ministers  were  divising  a  sjatem 
for  realizing  their  intricate  claims^  which  it  was  bj  no 
means  their  object  or  their  interest  to  simplify. 

The  emperor,  however,    refused   to  ratify  the  treaty 

which  had  been  exchanged;  and  an 
unworthy  favorite  having  given  him  great 
encouragement  in  his  intrigues  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Syuds,  he  became  less  guarded  in  his  measures,  and  an 
open  rupture  seemed  inevitable.  Hoossein  Ally  Khan, 
therefore,  prepared  to  march  for  the  capital,  and  solicited 
aid  from  Shao.*  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 
Ballajee  Wishwanath  and  Khundee  Bao  Dhabaray 
proceeded  to  join  the  viceroy  with  a  large  body  of  troope^ 
for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  daily, 
from  the  date  of  their  crossing  the  Nerbuddah  until  their 
return ;  and  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  further  promised  that 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  the  family  of  Shao  released 
and  delivered  to  his  officers.t  Ballajee  Wishwanath  was 
instructed  by  Shao,  on  his  departure,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  forts  of  Doulutabad 
and  Chandah,  and  an  authority  for  levying  the  tribnte, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  imposed  by  the  Mahrattas^ 
in  Guzerat  and  Malwa.  The  plea  on  which  these  extra- 
ordinary pretensions  to  tribute  were  made  was,  that  the 
chiefs  who  had  already  levied  contributions  in  those 
provinces  would  break  in  and  plunder,  unless  Shao  could 

*  The  Moghul  historians  mention  that  the  vioeroy  pretended  to  TBOtArm 
from  Shao  a  son  of  Sultan  Mohummud  Akber,  then  residing  at  the 
Mahratta  court.  The  Mabrattas  do  not  record  this  ciroamstanoe ;  bat| 
although  very  possible,  as  it  was  attended  by  no  reaolt,  I  have  rejootod  if. 

t  Efaafee  Khan,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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receive  such  an  aathority  as  must  oblige  the  chiefk  in 
question  to  look  to  him  only  for,  what  they  termed,  their 
established  contributions,  and  that  ho  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  responsible  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  territories. 

The  combined  army  marched  to  Delhi,  where  the 
wretched  Ferokhsere,  as  irresolute  in  his  actions  as  he 
was  bold  in  his  intrigues,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  any  consistent  part :  he  was  alike  submissive  and 
deceitful ;  the  friends,  who  would  have  acted  for  him, 
were  suflFered  to  be  removed  ;  and,  finally,  after  some 
tumult,  be  was  confined  by  the  Syuds,  and  subsequently 
put  to  death.  Two  princes  of  the  royal  household 
flucceeded  each  other  on  tho  throne^  and  died  within 
seven  months. 
Boahun  Ikhtiar,  tho  son  of  Jehandar  Shah,  and  grand* 
A-D  1719  ^^  ^^  Sultan  Mauzum,  was  then  raised 

to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  title  of 
Mohummud  Shah;  but  the  two  Syuds,  by  whom  all 
these  changes  wore  efieeted,  conducted  tho  afiairs  of  the 
empire  with  absolute  sway,  and  with  tho  usual  watchful 
jealousy  of  usurpers.  Tliey  hold  the  reins  with  a  strong 
hand,  but  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  retaining  the 
services  of  such  nobles  of  experience  and  ability  as  were 
not  supposed  hostile  to  their  party.  Of  this  number  was 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  but  that  officer  was  secretly  inimical  to 
their  power ;  he  had  been  removed  from  his  government  in 
the  Deccan  to  make  room  for  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  and 
appointed  to  Mooradabad,  where  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  reducing  to  order  some  rebellious 
zumeendars  of  the  provinces,  who  had  sheltered  themselves 
in  the  Sewalik  mountains.  He  was  recalled  to  court  by 
tho  emperor,  and  remained  at  Delhi  for  some  time  unem- 
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ployed,  but  was  at  last  despatched  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Malwa,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  elder 
Syud.  Although  daring  and  ambidoas,  he  inherited  the 
temporizing  poh'cy  of  his  father,  and  he  was  indaoed^  oa 
the  confinemont  of  Ferokhsore,  to  profess  his  allegiance 
to  the  pageant  emperor  whom  the  Syuds  had  set  up.  He 
continued  in  his  government  of  Malwa ;  but  observing  the 
troubles  and  disorders  likely  to  arise,  he  waited  in  expectar 
tion  of  some  favorable  opportunity  to  aggrandize  faimselfy 
daring  the  revolutionary  period  of  which  he  foresaw  the 
approach. 

Ballajee  Wishwanath  and  his  Mahrattaa  remained  at 

Delhi  until  the  accession  of  Mohumnnid 
Shah ;  and  during  the  tamult  which 
preceded  the  confinement  of  Ferokhsere,  Suntajee  Bhonslaj 
and  1,500  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  populace  in  the 
Streets  of  Delhi.*  The  army  was  paid  by  the  Sjuds, 
according  to  the  agreement,  and  Shao^s  mother  and  family 
given  ov^er  to  Ballajee  Wishwanath.  Both  the  Peishwa 
and  Senaputtee  being  anxious  to  return  to  the  Decoan, 
they  were  permitted  to  depart ;  and,  according  to  the 
treaty  with  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  they  received  three 
imperial  grantsf  for  the  chouth^  surdeshmookhee,   and 

*  Sejr  Mutuakhereen,  and  Mahratta  MSS.  In  the  latter,  the  maiiDer 
of  his  death  is  differently  related  ;  but  here  the  former  is  the  prefiraabla 
authority.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  sod  of  FvMJoe 
Bhonslay.  The  Seyr-ul-Mutuakhereen  is  a  well-known  Persian  work, 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  a  renegade  Frenohman,  named 
Hustapha.  His  manusoript  translation  is  in  the  library  at  tba  India 
House. 


t  The  original  grants  are  in  possession  of  the  raja  of  Satara :  they 
in  the  name  of  Hohummud  Shah,  dated  in  the  first  year  of  his  raign, 
A.H.  1131  (A.D.  1719).  The  Bmperor  Mohummud  Shah  was  not,  In 
fact,  placed  on  the  throne  till  1720;  but  during  the  months  that 
intervened  between  his  elevation  and  the  dethronement  of  Ferokhaer^ 
two  princes  had  filled  the  throne,  whose  names  were  expunged  from  th^ 
records. 
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swuraje.  The  chouth,*  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  six  Soobchs  of  the  Doccan,  including  the  Hyderabad 
and  Beejapoor  Oarnatic,  and  the  tributary  states  of 
Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Mysore  ;  the  surdeshmookhoe,! 
or  ten  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  chouth ;  and  the 
swuraje^t  literally  meaning  our  own  aavereigntify  or  the 

*  The  deed  for  the  chouth  is  dated  22Qd  Rubbee-ool-Akhiry  A.H, 
1131,  and  grants  to  Shao  the  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  six 
Soobehs  of  the  Deooan,  simply  on  coDdition  that  he  shall  maintain 
15,000  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  aflsisting  the  military  governors  in 
preserving  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country. 

t  The  surdeshmookbee  grant  is  dated  4th  Jummadee  ool-Uwul,  or 
twelve  days  after  that  of  the  chouth.  It  docs  not  specify  in  the  body 
of  the  deed  that  it  is  granted  as  a  hereditary  right ;  but  the  customary 
1^  on  such  ocoasioDs  is  stated  on  the  back  of  the  inst^'ument,  as  will  be 
■sen  in  the  accompanying  extract,  which  also  shows  the  estimated 
TCiTMiae  of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Decoan,  as  registered  by  the  Moghnls. 
The  fee  so  calculated  was  commuted  to  1,17,19,390  rupees,  in  consequenoa 
of  the  depopulated  state  of  the  di8triots« 

Re.      A.    P. 

Soobeh  Aurungabad  1,23,76,042  11    3 

Ditto   Berar   1,15,23,508  14    3 

IMtto    Beder  74,91,879  12    3 

Ditto   Beejapoor  7,85,08,500  14    1 

Ditto   Hyderabad 6,48,07,483    0    0 

Ditto   Candeish 57,49,819    0    3 

Rupees  18,06,17,294  6  I 

The  surdeshmookbee  estimated  in  rupees  at..  1,80,51,730  0  0 
Peshknsh,  or  established  fee  on  hereditary 

rights  conferred,  651  per  cent 11,76,16,762  0  0 

The  immediate  payment  on  delivering  the 

deed,  one-fourth,  or 2,93,79.190  8  0 

The  remainder,  payable  by  instalments   ...    8,81,37,571  8  0 

{  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  16  districts  included  in  the  grant  of 
file  awnraje  : — 1,  Poena  ;  2,  Sopa,  including  Barramuttee  ;  3,  Indapoor ; 
4,  Waee ;  ft,  the  Mawuls ;  6,  Satara  ;  7,  Kurar  ;  8,  Kuttao  ;  9,  Maun ; 
10^  Phnltnn;  11,  Mulkapoor ;  12,  Tarla;  13,  Panalla;  14,  Azerah ;  16, 
Joonere ;  and  16,  Kolapoor.  The  pergunnas  north  of  the  Toongbuddra, 
teoloding  Kopaul,  Gudducis,  Hullyal,  and  all  the  forts  which  were 
captured  by  Sivajee.  The  Concan  consisting  of — 1,  Ramnugur,  includ- 
iog— 1,  Oandavee ;  2,  Jownr  ;  3,  Cboule ;  4.  Beemgnrh  ;  5,  Beemree  ; 
6,  Kallianee ;  7,  Rajpooree ;  8,  Dabul ;  9,  Jowlee ;  10,  Rajapoor ;  11, 
Fonda;  12,  Akola  ;  and  13,  Koodat. 

The  above  contain  all  that  is  useful  from  these  deeds  :  to  give  a  full 
translation  is  quite  unnecessary,  especially  as,  to  the  generality  of 
TMden>,  the  Bubstance  will  prove  more  intelligible. 
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districts  possessed  by  Sivajee  at  the  time  of  his  deatb, 
which  were  granted  to  Shao,  excepting  the  detached 
possessions  in  Candeish,  the  fort  of  Trimbuck,  with  the 
adjoining  district,  and  the  conquests  south  of  the  Wordah 
and  Toongbuddra  rivers,  which  were  not  ceded.  In  lieu 
of  such  of  these  claims  as  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Beema, 
districts  beyond  the  line  of  forts  from  Tattora  to  Muchin- 
dergurh,  as  far  east  as  Punderpoor,  were  wholly  ceded  to 
Shao,  and  also  those  districts  which  Anrungzebe  had 
promised  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  that 
emperor's  camp.  The  country  watered  by  the  Tairia, 
Maun,  and  Neera,  celebrated  for  good  horses  and  hardy 
soldiers,  and  the  residence  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Maharashtra,  who  had  not  hitherto  formally  acknowledged 
the  descendant  of  Sivajee,  wore  by  this  cession  placed 
under  his  authoritv. 

The  Mahrattas  pretend  that  the  conquests  in  Berar  by 
Pursojee  and  Kanliojee  Bhonslay,  and  their  right  to 
tribute  in  Guzerat  and  Malwa,  were  confirmed  at  the  same 
time ;  but  although  some  very  indefinite  verbal  promiae 
may  have  been  given,  and  Ballajee  Wishwanath  left  a 
wukeel,  named  Deo  Rao  Hingunec,  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
alleged,  of  receiving  the  sunnuds,  yet  subsequent  events 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  assertion.  No  such  confirmation 
appears  in  the  imperial  deeds ;  the  usual  fees  levied  on  an 
hereditary  assignment  are  specified  on  the  back  of  the 
grant  for  the  surdeshmookhee,  but  none  of  the  three  were 
given  as  perpetual  alienations. 

When  Ballajee  Wishwanath  departed  for  Delhi,  he  left 
his  dewan,  Abbajee  Poorundhuree,  as  his  mootaliq,  or 
deputy,  in  charge  of  his  seal  of  office,  and  the  duties  of 
Peishwa  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Mahratta  court 
in  Ballajee's  name.     On  his  return  to  Satara  with  the 
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imperial  daeds,  tho  schemo  for  collecting  and  distributing 
the  royenueS)  which  all  admit  to  have  been  projected  by 
Ballajee^  was  examined,  and  the  system  before  alluded  to^ 
which  had  already  been  partially  introduced,  was  now 
generally  promulgated.  A  brief  analysis  of  their  plans  for 
collecting  and  appropriating  the  revenues  will  afford  more 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of 
Bramin  power,  than  the  subject  promises.  It  fumislies 
not  only  some  explanation  of  the  mode  adopted  for 
preserving  a  common  interest  among  the  Mahrattas,  and 
affording  pretexts  for  encroaching  on  tho  Moghuls,  but  it 
exposes  the  laboured  artifice  by  which  the  ilUterate 
Mahratta  chief  becomes  wholly  dependent  on  his  Bramin 
accountant. 

The  surdeshmookhee,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  tho  revenues 
of  the  six  Soobehs  of  tho  Deccan,  was  first  set  aside,  and 
termed  by  tho  ministers  the  raja^a  vrutun — a  gratifying 
sound  to  the  ears  of  a  MahrattA,  whetlior  prince  or 
peasant. 

Tho  imposition  of  the  surdeshmookhee,  of  course, 
reduced,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  actual  collections 
from  a  country,  the  resources  of  whicli  were  already 
drained  to  the  utmost ;  but  the  nominal  revenue  continued 
the  same.  To  havo  collected  even  one-fourth  of  tlio 
standard  assessment  would  probably,  at  this  period,  havo 
been  impossible;  but  the  Mahrattas,  in  all  situations, 
endeavoured  to  secure,  in  heu  of  their  chouth,  at  least 
25  per  cent,  of  tlio  real  balance.  But,  although  they 
seldom  could  collect  it,  they  always  stated  the  chouth  as 
duo  upon  tho  tunkha,  or  standard  assessment ;  because, 
even  should  a  day  of  retribution  arrive,  no  claim  of 
pcshkush  could  bo  made  by  tho  Moghuls  on  that  head,  as 
none  was  specified  on  the  deed. 
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In  regard  to  the  surdoshmookhee,  it  suited  both  ibeir 
foreign  and  domestic  pohcy  to  keep  that  claim  undefined  ; 
but  one  system  in  practice,  that  of  exacting  as  much  as 
they  could,  was  as  simple  as  it  was  invariable. 

Of  the  75  per  cent,  which  remained  to  the  Moghuls, 
one-third,  or  25  per  cent  was  received,  according^  to 
established  usage,  by  the  foujdar,  and  the  balance  was 
collected  sometimes  for  the  imperial  exchequer,  but 
generally  on  account  of  some  jagheerdar,  to  whom,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Moghul 
conquests  in  the  Doccan  were  assigned  for  the  support  of 
troops.  This  general  mode  of  appropriating  the  revenue 
accounts  for  the  seizures,  resumptions,  and  cessions  of 
territory,  under  the  name  of  jagheer,  which  was  taken, 
re-taken,  and  interchanged,  during  the  later  wars  in  the 
Deccan,  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa,  It  likewise 
explains  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  many  villages, 
even  up  to  the  period  of  the  late  conquests  in  Maharashtra 
by  the  British  government,  of  bringing  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  revenue  to  account  under  the  head  of  jagheer,  for 
which  the  koolkurnees,  in  less  than  a  century,  could  assign 
no  reason  except  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 

The  swuraje,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  that  part  of 
the  territory  north  of  the  Toongbuddra  possessed  by  Sivajee 
at  his  death,  was,  upon  the  return  of  Ballajee  Wishwanatfa, 
extended  in  its  signification  to  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta 
claims,  exclusive  of  the  surdeshmookhee.  Of  these  claims, 
one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent,  was  appropriated  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  in  addition  to  the  surdeshmookhee  ;  and  this 
fourth  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  r<yV«  babtee:*  ^o 

*  Tbi.s  was  to  diBtinguish  it  from  othor  Babtee,  or  items  of  nveniie. 
T)iU8  they  pay,  Surdodlimookhee  Babtee,  Moluuisa  BabteOi  or  items  of 
rovonuo  under  theao  hoadfl  roBpectively. 
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balance  was  tcrniod  mokassa.*  Upon  the  mokassa  thero 
were  two  shares  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  raja — the  one 
was  Sahotra,  or  six  per  cent.,  and  the  other  Nar<]roiinda, 
or  three  per  cent.,  both  calculated  on  the  whole  swurR je. 
The  balance  of  the  mokassa  was  GO  per  cent,  of  the  wh- Am 
of  the  Mahratta  claims,  exclusive  of  the  surdeshniookhee. 

The  Sahotra  was  bestowed  by  Shao  on  the  Punt  Sucliow, 
as  an  hereditary  assignment ;  but  it  was  only  collected  by 
the  Suchew's  own  agents  within  the  territory  wholly 
possessed  by  the  Mahrattas  :  separate  collectors  were  sent 
by  tlie  raja  to  realize  it  in  distant  districts.  The 
Nargounda  was  granted  to  different  persons,  at  the  raja's 
pleasure. 

The  Purdhans,  independent  of  salaries  from  tlie  treasury, 
had  many  enam  villages  conferred  upon  them.  Balh^eo 
Wishwanatli  received  several  districts  adjoining  Poena  in 
personal  jagheer,  including  the  fort  of  Logurh.  The 
Pritee  Needhee,  the  Pcishwa,  and  the  Punt  Suchew  were 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  Babtee  on  the  raja's 
account.  Thus  there  were  distinct  agents  for  realizing  the 
babtee  and  surdeshmookhee,  for  the  Sahotra  of  the  Punt 
Suchew,  for  the  Nargounda  of  the  assignee  to  whom  it 

*  This  word  was  no  doubt  adopted  from  the  old  name  of  the  Beeja* 
poor  revenue  officer.  The  Mahrattas  are  not  very  choice  in  their 
atymolog}',  and  appear  to  have  been  particularly  arbitrary  in  fixing  their 
revmue  nomenclature.  Nargounda>  for  instance,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  common  Carnatic  name  for  head  Patell  (Sur  Patell,  in  Maha- 
nahtra),  was  applied  to  express  3  per  cent,  upon  their  whole  revenue, 
ezdnsive  of  the  surdeshmookhee.  The  office  of  Nargounda,  or  Nargoaifti 
was  common  under  the  Beejapoor  government,  in  the  districts  south  of 
the  Kistna.  Nar  in  the  Carnatic  is  (I  believe)  Bi)plied,  like  tunif  in 
Maharashtra,  as  a  name  for  a  smaller  division  of  a  district,  and  Gaora 
it  synonymous  with  Patell.  When  Shao  got  possession  of  Panalla,  he 
bestowed  the  hereditary  right  of  Nargaora  on  his  Chitnees,  which,  for 
some  reason  unexplained,  had  been  forfeited  by  a  Mahratta  named 
Nagojee  Bhaskur  to  the  Beejapoor  government.  In  this  case,  the 
Nargaora  wutun,  having  been  granted  in  the  Arabic  year  lUO 
(A.I).  1709-10),  before  the  plan  of  revenue  distribution  was  thought  0^ 
U  WM  dmply  an  hereditary  right,  as  head  Patell  of  the  toruf. 
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belonged,    and    for    mokassa    to    different    officers   for 
maintaining  troops. 

The  mokassa  was  distributed  amongst  a  great  nnmber 
of  chiefs,  as  military  jagheer,  burdened,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  dues  to  the  head  of  the  state,  both 
money  and  of  troops.  The  districts  of  old  Mahratta 
jagheerdars  were  exempted  from  the  chouth,  but  they 
generally  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  surdeshmooklneey 
besides  famishing  their  quota  of  horse.  Such  jagheers,  in 
a  grant  of  mokassa  for  a  large  tract,  were  always  stated  as 
deductions,  and  long  before  districts  were  conqnered^ 
former  grants  and  assignments  of  their  revenue  were 
distributed.  Numberless  personal  jagheers  and  enams  of 
lands  and  of  whole  villages  were  alienated  by  Shao  :  the 
former  commonly  required  the  performance  of  some 
service,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  freehold.  The  rajahs 
authority  was  considered  necessary  to  collect  the  reyenaes 
thus  conceded;  but  authority,  for  which  they  were 
constantly  petitioning,  was  a  mere  mockery.  The  Bramina 
Boon  proved,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
raja*s  sunnud  was  sufficient  for  levying  tribute  in  districts 
not  specified  in  the  imperial  deeds.  A  district  once 
overrun  was  said  to  bo  under  tribute  from  usage,  whilst 
the  others  were  plundered  hy  virtue  of  Utters  patent. 

There  were  particular  quarters  of  the  country  assigned 
to  the  principal  officers,  which  as  far  as  they  can  now  be 
ascertained,  were  as  follow :  The  Peishwa  and  Senapnttee, 
charged  with  the  command  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
raja's  personal  troops,  were  ordered  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  general  protection  and  defence  of  the  territory. 
The  former  had  authority  to  levy  the  government  dues  in 
Candoish,  and  part  of  the  Bala  Ghaut ;  the  latter  was 
vested  with  similar  authority  in  Buglana,  and  a  right  to 
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realize  tho  dues  established  bj  usage  from  Guzorat. 
Kanbojee  Bhonslaj,  tho  Sena  Saliib  Soobch,  bad  charge 
of  Berar  Payoen  Ghaut,  and  was  privileged  to  make 
conquests  and  exact  tribute  from  Gondwaneh  to  tho 
eastward.  The  Sur  Lushkur  had  Gungthuree,  including 
partof  Aurungabad  ;  Futih  Sing  Bhonslay  was  appointed 
to  the  Carnatic  ;  whilst  tho  general  charge  of  tho  old 
territory  from  the  Neera  to  the  Warna,  and  the  collections 
from  Hyderabad  and  Beder,  wore  loft  to  the  Priteo  Needhee 
and  the  immediate  agents  of  the  raja.  The  Chitnees  had 
particular  charge  of  several  districts  in  the  Concan.  The 
Punt  Suchew  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  the  whole  Sahotrai 
besides  his  old  possessions  in  jagheer.  Tho  agents  for 
collecting  the  raja's  zumeendaree  dues  were  styled  Naib 
Surdeshmookh. 

Kanhojee  Angria,  retaining  his  districts  in  the  Concan, 
levied  his  chouth,  as  ho  termed  it,  by  continuing  to  plunder 
the  ships  of  all  nations  that  appeared  on  the  coast.  For 
a  time  Angria  refrained  from  molesting  the  English ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  taking  the  ship  Success^  under 
British  colours,  war  was  renewed  in  1717,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Bombay  was  endangered  by  his  intrigues  with  a 
Bramin,  known  by  the  name  of  Rama  Kamatty,*  who  was 
employed  in  a  confidential  manner,  and  in  command  of 
the  sepoys,  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Charles  Boone.  On  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Pliipps  as  president  in  council,  the  war 
was  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  but  Kanhojee  Angria  continued 
to  deride  the  eiFortsf  both  of  the  English  and  Portuguese, 

*  Probably  Komptoe.  Tlierc  is  a  class  of  Carnatic  Bramtns  bo  named ; 
bat  KamBtties  are  of  the  labouring  class,  and  much  employed  in  Bombay 
M  palanquin-bcarcrs. 

t  The  followiofi^  letter  to  the  Bombay  government  is  a  oarioas  specimea 
of  hia  correspondence.  It  was  received  at  Bombay,  in  November  17S0, 
after  an  attempt  on  Yiziadroog  (or  Gherlah),  by  an  e]q;>6dition  ondor  Mr. 
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T^ho  united  to  suppress  bis  piracies.  Angria  used  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  raja  in  guns,  muskets,  military  stores,  and 
ammunition.  Ho  also  presented  frequent  nuzurs,  in  articlea 
from  Europe  and  Cbina  ;  and  be  was  sometimes  charged 
with  a  very  extraordinary  duty)  that  of  executing  state 
criminals^ 
All  tlio  principal  Mabratta  officers  bad^  aa  a  furUier 

Walter  Brown .    I  have  given  the  letter  nearly  as  it  appears  on  the  reoordSy 
bat  have  taken  a  few  liberties  with  the  translator's  orthography  : — 

Tran$latlon  ofKanhojee  AthgrujCs  Letter  to  the  Honourable  the  Pretident* 

**  I  received  your  Exoellenoy's  letter,  and  have  nndentood  aU  yonr 
fizcellenoy  writes  me.  '  That  the  differences  that  continue  even  until  now 
are  through  my  means  ;  that  the  desire  of  possessing  what  is  another's 
is  a  thing  very  wide  of  reason  ;  that  such-like  insults  are  a  sort  of  piimoy ; 
that  such  proceedings  cannot  continue  long  ;  that  bad  I  from  my  beglii' 
ing  cultivated  trade  and  favoured  the  merchant,  the  port  I  now  govern 
might,  by  the  divine  favour,  have  in  some  measure  vied  with  the  greafc 
port  of  Surat,  and  my  name  have  become  famous  ;  all  which,'  yoor 
Excellency  says,  *  is  not  to  be  brought  about  but  by  opening  a  fair  trade  : 
that  he  that  is  least  expert  in  war  generally  comes  off  a  sufferer  thereby  ; 
and  that  he  who  follows  it  purely  through  a  love  that  he  hath  thereto^ 
will  one  time  or  another  find  cause  to  repent ;  that  if  I  had  oonaidenMl 
Ibis  some  thing  sooner,  I  might  have  found  some  benefit  and  oonveni«KM 
thereby.'  Your  Excellency  says,  *  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  my  government  from  it«  beginning,  and  for  that  reason  yoa 
would  not  on  any  account  open  a  treaty  with  me  until  I  set  at  liberty  the 
people  of  your  nation  that  are  prisoners  here  :  after  that^  yoa  would 
receive  any  proposition  from  me  that  was  friendly,  or  might  tend  to  ea 
accommodation/ 

"At  all  which  I  very  much  admire,  especially  when  I  find  your 
Excellency  persuaded  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  past  diffeienoes 
and  disputes,  the  truth  of  which  your  Excellency  will  soon  find  when 
you  examine  both  sides ;  for  as  touching  the  desire  of  possessing  whet 
is  another's,  I  do  not  find  the  merchants  exempt  from  this  sort  of 
ambition,  for  this  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  for  Gkni  gives  nothlni^ 
immediately  from  himself,  but  takes  from  one  to  give  toanoflier, 
\Vhether  this  is  right  or  no,  who  is  able  to  determine  ? 

'*  It  little  behoves  the  merchants,  I  am  sure,  to  say  our  govemmsnt  is 
Bupportcki  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies ;  for  as  much  as  Maharaje 
(which  is  Sivajee)  making  war  against  four  kings,  founded  end 
established  his  kingdom.  This  was  our  introduction  end  beginnliig  : 
and  whether  or  no,  by  these  ways,  this  government  hath  proved  durable^ 
your  Excellency  well  knows,  so  likewise  did  your  prmlecessors ;  end 
whether  it  is  durable  or  no,  I  would  have  your  Excellency  consider,  it 
is  certain  nothing  in  this  world  is  durable,  which  if  your  Bxoellenoy 
does  consider,  the  way  of  this  world  is  well-known. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  say,  ^  if  I  had  regard  to  the  weel  of 
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means  of  preserving  intercourse  and  union,  particular 
claims  assigned  to  them  on  portions  of  revenue,  or  on 
whole  villages  in  the  districts  of  each  other.  The  greatest 
Mahratta  commanders,  or  their  principal  Bramin  agents, 
were  eager  to  possess  their  native  village  ;  but,  although 
vested  with  the  control,  they  were  proud  to  acknowledge 
themselves  of  the  family  of  the  patell  or  koolkurneo ;  and 

the  people,  and  favoured  commerce,  my  power  would  be  much  augment- 
ed, and  my  port  become  like  that  of  Surat ;'  but  I  never  bave  been 
wanting  to  favour  the  merohantp,  trading  according  to  the  laws  of  thia 
country,  nor  of  ohastislDg  those  trangressing  the  same,  as  your  Ezoel- 
leaoy  well  knows.  *  The  increase  of  power  depends  on  the  divine  will, 
in  which  human  diligence  little  availeth.'  Until  this  day  I  have  kept 
up  the  power  that  wa.s  necessary  :  whether  I  shall  continue  it  or  no  for 
the  fatnre,  who  can  tell  ?  but  that  will  be  as  Qod  is  pleased  to  determine, 

*'  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  write,  *  that  war  proves  most  fatal, 
to  those  where  the  use  of  the  sword  is  not  understood  ;  but  in  the 
government  of  His  Excellency  Charles  Boone,  nobody  can  say  there  waa 
not  loss  on  both  sides  ;  for  victories  depend  on  the  hand  of  God,  and 
for  this  reason  great  men  take  little  notice  of  such  losses. 

**  Tonr  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  *  that  he  who  follows  war, 
purely  through  an  inclination  that  he  hath  thereto,  one  time  or  anoUier 
will  find  cause  to  repent  ;*  of  which  I  suppose  your  Excellency  hath 
found  proof ;  for  we  are  not  always  victorious,  nor  always  unfortunate. 

**  Tour  Excellency  was  pleased  to  write,  *  that  you  well  understood  the 
manner  of  my  government,  and  for  that  reason  you  could  not  enter  upon 
nny  treaty  of  peace  with  me,  unless  I  would  first  set  at  liberty  the 
people  of  your  nation  that  are  prisoners  here.'  I  very  well  know  your 
Excellency  understands  the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  begin- 
idng,  therefore  this  gives  me  no  wonder  ;  but  if  your  Excellency  says 
you  will  admit  any  proposition,  after  having  your  people  released,  I 
must  then  likewise  say,  my  people  are  prisoners  under  your  Excellency  : 
how  can  I  then  give  liberty  to  yours  7  But  if  your  Excellency's  intent 
waa  cordially  to  admit  any  overtures  of  peace  for  ending  our  present 
diapntee,  and  do  really  write  me  for  that  end  concerning  the  liberty  of 
yoor  people,  I  am  to  assure  you  my  intent  is  cordially  the  same.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  some  person  of  character  intervene,  and  act  as 
gaarantee  between  us,  to  whom  I  will  presently  send  your  Excellency's 
people.  Tour  Excellency  will  afterwards  do  the  like  by  mine  :  tho 
prjlaoners  on  both  sides,  having  by  this  means  obtained  their  liberty, 
afterwards  we  shall  enter  on  what  relates  to  our  friendship  and  treaty 
of  peace  for  the  avoidance  of  prejudice  on  both  sides.  For  this  end 
I  now  write  your  Excellency,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  regard ;  and 
if  your  Excellency's  intention  be  to  treat  of  peace  and  friendship,  be 
pleased  to  send  an  answer  to  this,  that,  conformable  thereto,  I  may 
consider  on  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done.  As  your  Excellency  is  a 
man  of  understanding,  1  need  say  no  more." 
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if  heirs  to  a  miras  Sold,  they  would  sooaer  have  lost  wealth 
and  rank  than  been  dispossessed  of  such  vmttmy  or 
inheritance.  Yet,  on  obtaining  the  absolute  sovereignty^ 
they  never  assumed  an  authority  in  the  interior  village 
concerns^  beyond  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by 
birth  or  purchase,  according  to  the  invariable  rules  of  the 
country. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  and  arrangements 
settled  by  the  Mahratta  ministry  on  the  return  of  Ballajee 
Wishwanath ;  and  such  was  the  mode  by  which  a  oommon 
interest  was  created,  and  for  a  time  preserved,  among  the 
Mahratta  chiefs;  whilst  the  character  of  Shao,  the 
influence  and  power  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  the  abilities 
of  his  sons  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajce,  and  the  preponderance 
of  Bramin  opinion  and  authority,  paved  the  way,  though 
by  gradual  steps,  for  the  supremacy  and  usurpation  of  the 
Feishwas. 
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FeomA.D.  I720toA.D.  1726. 

Nizam^ool-Moolkj  tliroxoing  off  his  dependence  on  the  Si/udsj 
determines  on  possessing  himself  of  the  resoiwces  of  the 
Deccan — defeats  Dilawiir  Khan^  xcho  falls  in  the  contest, 
— Battle  of  Balapoor — the  deputy  viceroy^  Alum  Ally 
Khan^  slain — conduct  of  the  MahrattUs  on  the  occasion. — 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan^  accompanied  By  the  Emperor^  sets  out 
from  Delhi  to  quell  the  rehetlion  of  JSizam-ool-Moolky  hut 
is  assassinated, — Battle  of  Shahpoor. — Syud  AhdooUih 
Khan  defeated  and  made  prisofier, — Rejoicings  at  Delhi — 
promotions — congratulation. — Conduct  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration,— Important  changes  at  the  Mahratta  court, — 
Deaths  of  PUreshr am  Trimbuck^  Ballajee  Wi^hiranath,  and 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray — elevation  of  Sreeput  Rw  and  of 
BajeeRao, — Death  of  Dummajee  Gaekwar^  ancestor  of  the 
reigning  family  at  Baroda. — Negotiations  with  Nizain-ool' 
JUoolk — his  iu£ws  and  policy — is  appointed  vizier  of  the 
empire^  and  proceeds  to  Delhi, — Courtiers  cons-pire  against 
him, — Hyder  Koolee  Klian^  governor  of  Guzeraty  incited 
to  rebellion — quelled  by  Nizam-'Ool-Moolky  who  appoints 
his  tmclcy  Hamed  Khany  governor  at  Ahmed alxuiy  and 
returns  to  Delhi — is  appointed  wuheel-i-mootluq — willi^ 
dratvs  from  courty  and  returns  towards  the  Deccan, — 
Proceedings  of  Hajee  Rao, — Ongin  of  Holkar  and  Sindla^ 
— Proceedings  of  Oodajce  Poicar, —  Character  of  Bajee 
Rao — vieics  directed  towards  Malwa — opposed  by  Sreeput 
Rao-^discussions. — Commanding  elo^juence  of  Bajee  Rao, 
— Nhzam-ooUModky  on  his  return  to  tlie  Deccauy  is  opposed 
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by  Mabariz  Khan— battle  of  Shukurkhera. — Mubariz  Khan 
defeated  and  slain. — Appointment  of  Raja  Geerdhur 
Buliadur  as  governor  of  Malvoa^  and  ofSur  Boolund  Khan 
as  governor  of  Guzerat — the  deputy  of  the  latter  is  defeated 
by  the  vncle  of  Nizam-ooUMoolky  assisted  by  Kantajee 
Kuddum  Bhanday. — Roostum  Ally^  governor  of  Suratj 
betrayed  by  Peelajee  Gaekwar — is  also  defeated. — Homed 
Khan  grants  tJie  chouth  to  Kantajee  and  Peelajee — the 
quarrel  in  collecting  it — on  which  the  chouth  of  Guzerat^ 
west  of  tlie  Myhicy  is  assigned  to  Kantajee^  and  that  of  the 
country  east  of  it  to  Peelajee, — Sur  Boolund  Khan  marches 
for  Ahmedabad. — Battle  at  tlie  Shali-i-bagh. — Distracted 
state  of  Guzerat. — Bajee  Ra6*s  incursions  into  Mcdwa.-^ 
Notice  of  an  expedition  to  the  Camatic. 

The  measures  which  the  Syuds  adopted  were  the  reverse 

of  conciliatory  ;  they  were  respected  by  the 
people,  but  they  neither  gained  the  good- 
will of  the  nobility,  nor  of  the  pageant  emperor  whom  they 
had  raised.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  governor  of  Malwa,  who 
always  meditated  the  means  of  aggrandizing  himself^ 
encouraged  by  these  appearances  of  discontent,  and  seoretly 
incited  by  persons  in  the  confidence  of  Mohummud  Shah, 
tormcd  the  resolution  of  throwing  off  his  dependence  on 
fhe  Syuds,  and  of  resisting  their  authority  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  resources  of  the  Deccan.  He  was  aided  in 
his  projected  scheme  by  Murhummut  Khan,  a  disaffected 
officer  of  considerable  talent,  whom  he  had  gained, 
and  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the  Syuds  determined 
his  purpose. 

Assuming  the  title  of  Asif-ja,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  crossed 
the  Nerbuddah  at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  fort  of 
Asscergurh  was  given  up  to  him  by  TaUb  Khan  for  a  sum 
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of  money ;  Burhanpoor  was  surrendered  by  Mohi^mmud 
Anwar  Khan,  and  the  whole  of  Candeish,  in  a  very  short 
time,  submitted.  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  Nimbalkur,  the 
ton  of  Hybut  Rao,  the  late  Sur  Lushkur,  Rao  Rumbha 
Nimbalkur,  several  other  Mahrattas  disoontented  with  Shao, 
and  some  troops  belonging  to  Sumbhajee'  from  Kolapoor, 
attached  themselves  to  his  standard.* 

At  this  juncture  there  were  two  armies  in  the  interests 
of  the  Sy uds,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other  ;  the  one^ 
mder  Dilawur  Ally  Khan,  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Malwa, 
and  the  other  was  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  stationed  at 
Annmgabad,  with  the  deputy  viceroy,  Alum  Ally  Khan,  a 
nephew  of  the  Syuds,  lefl  in  charge  of  the  government, 
when  bis  uncle  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  departed  for  Delhi  to 
depose  Ferokhsere.  As  the  rains  were  at  hand,  Nizam-ool- 
Hoolk  probably  contemplated  that  the  advance  of  the  former 
might  be  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  Nerbuddah  and 
Taptee,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Deocani  and  become  master  of  its  resources,  before  the 
deputy  viceroy  could  be  reinforced  from  Hindostan. 
Dilawur  Ally  Khan,  however,  marched  with  such  rapidity, 
that  be  crossed  the  rivers  whilst  still  fordable,  but  either 
incapable  of  perceiving,  or  disdaining  the  advantage  which 
would  have  deen  insured  by  forming  a  junction  with  the 
troops  at  Aurungabad,  and  intent  only  on  attacking  his 
enemyi  he  marched  straight  for  Burhanpoor.  Nizam-ool- 
Hoolk  prepared  to  receive  him,  and,  being  aware  of  the 
impetuous  character  of  his  adversary,  adopted  an  order  of 
battle  suggested  by  his  experience  of  Deccan  warfare  :  he 
sent  forward  and  displayed  a  part  of  his  army,  to  stimulate 
the  ardour  of  Dilawur  Ally  Khan,  who  rushed  upon  them, 

*  Mahrmtta  MSS.,  and  Khafee  Khan. 
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pushed  forward  in  imagined  victory,  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade,  defeated,  and  slain.* 

Alum  Ally  Khan,  the  deputy  viceroy,  had  not  assembled 
the  whole  of  his  army,  when  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
Aurungabad  ;  the  troops  of  Shao,  under  Eanhojee  Bhonslaj, 
the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  and  Hybut  Rao  Nimbalkur  speedily 
joined   Shunkrajee  Mulhar,  who,  since  the  departure  of 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  had  resided  with  the  deputy  viceroy, 
as  the  envoy  of  Shao.     Khundee  Eao  Dhabaray,  who  had 
just  retumeil  from  Delhi,  was  likewise  despatched  from 
Sauira  with  a  body  of  herse.    Alum  Ally  Khan  advanced 
towards  Burhanpoor,  and  sent  forward  the  Mahrattas  to 
harass  his  opponent.     Nizam-ool-Moolk,  who  had   been 
busily  employed  in  preparing  his  own  troops,  and  sowing 
soilition  among  those  of  his  adversary,  likewise  advanced  ; 
but  the  I'oorna  river  being  greatly  swollen,  his  march  was 
for  a  tiuio  interrupted,  until  a  ford  was  discovered.ft(Ihe 
Mahratta  horse  on  each  side  had  frequent  skirmishes  as  the 
Moghul  armies  approached  each  other  ;  but  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  previous  to  engaging,  stationed  his  Mahrattas  at  a 
village  some  distance  in  the  rear.     Choosing,  an  arrange- 
ment nearly  similar  to  that  by  which  his  late  success  had  been 
achievQ^l,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  attacked  his  adversary  at  Bala- 
poor  in  Berar  Paycen  Ghaut,  drew  him  into  an  ambuscadoi 
where,  afler  great   efforts  of  personal  valour,   and  after 
many  of  his  troops  had  fled,  or  deserted  to  his  enemy, 
Alum  Ally  Khan  at  length  fell,  surrounded  by  Mahrattas 
slain  in  his  defence.     On  these  occasions  the  Mahrattas 
behaved  as  faithful  auxiliaries,  and  fought  with  bravery  ; 

*  Th<)  Sarat  Records,  containiDg  the  report  of  the  day  (Monday,  20th 
Jaoe  1720),  give  a  different  aooount,  and  say,—"  Kixam-ooLMot^ 
prevented  the  juootioD.'*  That  he  should  do  no  was  probable,  but  I  have 
followeil  the  conourriDg  testimony  of  the  Moghul  historians,  iupportad 
by  Mahratta  MSS. 
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tbey  lost  no  person  of  note,  except  Shunkrajeo  Malhar^ 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  made  prisoner.* 

The  news  of  this  second  victory,  which  was  gained  by 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  about  the  end  of  July,  was  received  at 
Delhi  with  consternation  by  the  Syuds,  but  with  secret 
satisfaction  by  the  emperor.  Various  were  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  two  brothers,  but  it  was  at  last  determin- 
ed, instead  of  yielding  the  government  of  the  Deccan 
to  Nizam-ool-Moolk — a  measure  stronorlv  advised  bv  their 
Hindoo  agent,  Iluttun  Chund — that  the  younger  Syud, 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  should  march  for  the  Deccan, 
taking  with  him  the  emperor,  and  a  well-appointed  army 
8iij£cicnt  to  crush  this  formidable  rebel. 

Accordingly  Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  accompanied  by  the 
emperor,  having  made  every  preparation,  took  leave  of  his 
brother,  and  commenced  his  march  southward.  The 
Tooranee  Moghuls,  friends  and  countrymen  of  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  dreaded  the  event  of  a  war  in  the  Deccan  ;  but, 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  whom  they 
considered  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  and  encouraged  by  the 
connivance  of  the  emperor,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  life  of  Hoossein  Ally  Khan  by  three  daring  indivi- 
duals, on  one  of  whom  fell  the  lot  of  striking  tl\e  blow. 
The  assassin  eftected  his  deadly  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
his  life.  The  surviving  conspirators,  Mohummud  Amin 
Khan  and  Sadut  ^lan,  joined  by  Hyder  Koolee  Khan, 
immediately  placed  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  such 
troops  as  they  could  coumiand,  proclaimed  their 
resolution  of  freeing  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syuds, 
and,  afler  considerable  bloodshed,  obtained  the  ascendancy 
in  camp.  An  Indian  army  readily  changes  masters,  and 
•ven  under  circumstances  of  national  hostility,  where  the 

*  KhafeeKhao,  and  Mahratta MSS. 
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commander  of  the  vanquished  has  been  slain,  and  his 
followers  accept  of  service  from  the  victor,  the  new  chief, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "whose  salt  they  eat,*' 
frequently  advances  at  their  head  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  they  had  never  been  his  enemies ;  on  the  present 
occasion,  although  the  army  had  previously  looked  on 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan  as  their  master,  they  were  employed 
nnder  the  name  and  authority  of  Mohummud  Shah.  The 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  therefore,  after  they  had  prevailed 
over  the  immediate  dependents  of  the  Syuds,  found  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  the 
imperial  standard  were  advanced  towards  the  capitaL 
Syud  Abdoolah  Khan,  on  hearing  of  this  revolution,  by 
means  of  the  treasure  at  his  command,  assembled  a  large 
army  in  a  few  days,  and  placing  on  the  throne  a  rival  to 
Mohummud  Shah,  marched  forth  to  punish  the  murderers 
of  his  brother.  The  armies  met  at  Shahpoor,  where  a 
bloody  contest,  long  dubious,  at  length  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  AbdooUah  Khan,  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

Mohummud  Shah,  on  thus  becoming  entire  master  of 
the  empire,  in  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had 
experienced,  appointed  Mohummud  Amin  Khan  his  vizier, 
Khan  Dowran  received  the  title  of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah, 
Kummur-ud-deen  lUian,  the  son  of  Mohummud  Amin, 
was  raised  to  high  dignity,  Hyder  Koolee  Khan  and 
Sadut  Khan  were  also  promoted,  and  all  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Shahpoor  were 
rewarded  and  honored.* 

The  emperor  entered  his  capital  in  splendid  procession, 
and  for  many  days  nothing  was  heard  but  rejoicing  and 
festivity.  Letters  of  submission  and  professions  of  loyalty 
poured  in  from  every  quarter ;  Nizam-ool-Moolk  offered 

*  Seyr  Matuakhereen. 
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his  oongratnlations  ;  Shao^s  envoy  was  equally  prompt  in 
paying  homage  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  European  factories, 
through  the  different  soobehdars  and  foujdars,  sent 
humble  offers  of  congratulation  and  best  wishes  for  his 
majesty's  long  and  happy  reign. 

The  reign  of  Mohummud  Shah  was  indeed  long,  but 
ages  of  ordinary  decay  were  crowded  in  that  period.  The 
rapid  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  the  terriHe  fate  overhanging 
the  venerable  Delhi,  form  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
gaiety  and  splendour  which  now  gladdened  its  inhabitants, 
and  for  which  the  Moghul  capital  was  still  celebrated. 
Suitable  answers  and  returns  were  made  to  all  the 
messages,  letters,  and  presents  which  crowded  in  upon  the 
young  emperor.  Nizam-ool-MooIk,  whose  successful 
revolt  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  happy 
revolution,  was  particularly  honored,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mohummud 
Amin  Khan,  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  retain  his 
Yioeroyalty,  in  addition  to  his  government  of  Malwa,  but 
raised  to  the  office  of  vizier  of  the  empire  ;  arrangements^ 
however,  in  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  revert,  prevented  his  appearing  at  court  until 
the  month  of  January  1722. 

Amongst  the  appointments  of  this  period,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  those  of  Hyder  Koolee  Khan  to  Guzerat,  which 
he  at  first  governed  by  deputy  ;  and  of  Sadut  Khan,  first 
to  Agra  and  afterwards  to  Oudh ;  during  the  short  time 
the  latter  held  both  governments,  he  also  entrusted  Agra 
to  a  deputy.  Sadut  Khan  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
an  active  conspirator  against  his  former  patrons  the  Syuds^ 
and  he  afterwards  bore  a  large  share  in  the  events  of  his 
time,  but  he  is  best  known  in  British  India  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  king  of  Oudh. 
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The  first  event  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new 
administration  at  Delhi,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  that  of 
all  India  was  probably   fixed,    arose  from    the  rebellion 
of  the  Rajpoot  prince   of  Joudpoor,   Ajeet    Sing,    who, 
originally  in  the  interest  of  the  Syuds,  had    possessed 
himself  of  Ajimere.      Hyder    Koolee  Khan  and  Sadat 
Khan  proposed  marching  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  but 
Khan  Dowran,  the  principal  minister,  in  the  absence  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  was  at  the  same  time  afraid  of  losing  his 
influence  when  at  a  distance  from  the  yoifng  emperor ; 
he  was  also  averse  to  quit  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  and 
at  last  assented  to  the  appointment  of  Kummur-ud-deen 
Khan   for  this  service.     The    latter,   however,    required 
some  preliminary  concessions  in  regard  to  his  powers  of 
command,  which  could  not  be  complied  with;  in  shorty 
the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  the  imperial  authority 
compromised,  by    admitting  excuses  and  professions   of 
submission  from  Ajeet  Sing,  which  were  tendered  to  the 
emperor  througli  Khan  Dowran.     Nor  did  a  mere  pardon 
suffice  ;  by  the  influence  of  Khan  Dowran,  Ajeet  Sing  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Agra,  in  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  the  deputy  of  Sadut  Khan,  and  thus,  as  the 
Khan    was    not    consulted,    the   emperor's    enemy    was 
conciliated  at  the  expense  of  his  friend. 

In  the  meantime  several  important  changes  had  also  taken 
place  at  the  Mahratta  court,  chiefly  owing  to  the  death  of  three 
of  the  principal  ministers — Pureshram  Trimbuck,  Ballajeo 
Wishwanath,  and  Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray.  Sreeput  Rao," 
second  son  of  the  Pritee  Needhee,  had  succeeded  his  father 
Pureshram  Trimbuck,  previously  to  the  return  of  Ballajee 
Wishwanath  from  Delhi.  The  Peishwa's  health  had  suffered 
considerably  froui   the  fatigue .  of  the  journey,  and   the 
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labour  he  ha^l  bestowed  on  different  arrangements  afler 
his  retam  :  he  therefore  obtained  i)ermission  from  the  raja 
to  retire  for  a  short  time  to  Sassoor,  where  his  family 
resided,  but  his  constitution  being  completely  exhausted, 
he  only  survived  a  few  days.*     He  left  two  sons,  Bajee 

Rao  and  Chimnajee,  and  two  daughters — 
Bhew  Bye,  married  to  Abbajee  Naik,  the 
brother  of  Bappoojee  Naik,  a  rich  banker  of  Barramuttee ; 
and  Annoo  Bye,  the  wife  of  Narain  Rao  Ghorepuray,  of 
Eettal  Kurinjee — connections  which  have  reference  to 
future  circumstances.  Ballajec^s  eldest  son,  Bajee  Rao, 
was  not  formally  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Peishwa  for 
nearly  seven  mouths  after  his  father  s  death  ;  the  reason 
for  this  delay  is  nowhere  explained,  but  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  the  princi})al  officers,  or  Bajee  Rao  may 
have  joined  the  army,  which  did  not  return  beyond  the 
Godavery  for  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Balapoor. 

The  troops  of  Khundce  Rao  Dhabaray  behaved  with  great 
bravery  on  that  occasion;  and  one  of  his  officers,  Dummajee 
(}aekwar,  who  with  several  of  his  sons  had  long  stood  high  in 
Khundee  Rao's  estimation,  had  so  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  that  on  his  return  he  recommended  him  to  Shao  in  the 
wannest  manner.  Tlie  raja,  in  consequence,  appointed  him 
tfeoond-in-command  under  Khundee  Rao,  with  the  title  of 
Shumsher  Buhadur.  Such  was  the  orifjin  of  the  ancestor  of 
the  reigning  family  at  Baroda.  Neither  Dummajee  nor 
Khundee  Rao  Dhabaray  survived  their  return  above  a  few 
months  :  the  son  of  Khundce  Rao,  Trimbuck  Rao  Dhabaray> 

was  honored  with  the  dress  of  Senaputtee 

A  D.  1721 

*   ■        *         in  May — the  same  month  in  which  Bajee 

.  *  One  mathority,  the  CaleDdar  of  the  Poona  Duftur,  states  his  death 
in  April  1721  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  accounted  for  by  the 
dtlfty  which  ooourred  in  the  appoimtment  of  his  suooessor.  .     ■ 
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Rao  received  his  clothes  of  investiture  as  Peishwa.  Peelajee 
Gaekwar,  an  active  partizan,  the  son  of  Jonkojee  Gkekwar, 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  his  uncle  Dummajee  ;  and 
Chimnajee,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Peishwa,  was 
appohited  to  a  similar  command  under  his  brother. 
Chimnajee  likewise  received  the  district  of  Sopa  in  jagbeer. 
Abbajee  Punt  Poorundhuree,  their  father's  mootaliq, 
according  to  the  rule  of  appointment  by  the  raja,  was 
re-invested  by  Shao  with  scrupulous  ceremony.  Daring 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Ballajee  Wishwaiiath 
and  the  appointment  of  Bajee  Rao,  Abbajee  Punt  Pooran^ 
dhuree  transacted  ordinary  affairs  with  the  seal  of  the 
late  Peishwa  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  business  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Khundoo  Bullal  Chitnees,  and  Sreeput  Rao, 
Pritee  Needhee.  The  former  gave  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  Angria,  the  Seedee,  and  affairs  in  the  Concan  ; 
whilst  the  Pritee  Needhee,  aided  by  Anund  Rao,  Somnnt 
Purdhan,  conducted  tlio  important  negotiations  which 
were  pending  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

The  son  of  Anund  Rao,  named  Mahtajee,  was  employed 
as  Shao's  wukeel,  and  the  temporizing  policy  and 
character  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  are  strongly  marked  in  his 
conduct  during  the  year  which  followed  the  victory  at 
Balapoor.  At  first,  whilst  ho  apprehended  an  attack  from 
Hoossein  Ally  Khan,  he  cemented  his  friendship  with 
Sumbhajee,  of  Kolapoor,  and  conciliated  Shao  by  promising 
to  give  up  all  that  the  royal  grants  conceded.  No  sooner 
was  he  apprized  of  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  his  party 
at  Delhi,  and  of  the  loss  the  Mahi*attas  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  than  he  began  to  start 
objections  to  the  establishment  of  Shao's  collectors,  founded 
on  some  pretensions  set  up  by  Sumbhajee  and  Chnnder 
j9eyn  Jadow.     But  the  wise  precautions  of  Ballajee  Wish- 
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wanathy  and  the  communion  of  interest  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ceded  revenues  had  produced,  placed  the  Raja 
of  the  Mahrattas  in  a  far  more  commanding  situation  than 
that  in  which  he  had  stood  during  the  first  period  of  the 
government  of  Nizam-ool*Moolk  in  the  Deccan.  The 
wokeel  remained  at  Aurungabady  whore  his  arguments 
would  probably  have  been  of  little  avail,  but  a  vast  army 
of  Mahrattas  was  assembling  in  Qungthuree,  under  the 
Sur  Lushkur,  and  their  appearance  no  doubt  had  considei'^ 
able  effect  in  expediting  the  delivery  of  orders  to  permrt 
the  ima  Shao  to  establish  his  collectors.  A  fresh  firman, 
obtained  by  the  Mahratta  wukccl  at  Delhi  from  Mohummud 
Shah,  opportunely  arrived  to  remove  from  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  the  appearance  of  having  yielded  to  menace,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  obeyed  the  imperial  commands. 

Nixam-ool-MooIk,  in  raising  objections,  had  not  con- 
templated the  train  which  had  been  laid  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  BaUajcc  Wishwanatli ;  he  wished  to  procrastinate, 
and  to  involve  the  Mahrattas  in  war  with  each  other,  but  he 
was,  for  various  reasons,  desirous  not  to  precipitate  hostilities 
between  tlie  Mahrattas  and  himself.  He  dreaded  the 
increase  of  tlieir  power,  only  as  far  as  it  affected  his  own 
views ;  the  prospect  of  aggrandizement  at  the  imperial  court, 
which  opened  to  him  upon  the  death  of  the  vizier,  Mohum- 
mud Amin  Khan,  seemed  incompatible  with  his  plan  of 
independent  sovereignty,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  one  or  tlie  other. 

His  prompt  obedience  to  the  royal  commands  may  have 
been  favourably  viewed  by  ayoung  monarch,  just  emancipat- 
ed, although  it  confinned  the  alienation  of  half  the  revenues 
of  the  Deccan  ;  but  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  in  whatever  light  his 
conduct  might  liavc  been  regai'ded  at  court,  on  this  occasion 
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had  the  addrecis  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  Shdo,  to  flatter 
and  conciliate  the  Pritce  Needhee^  and  to  gain  the  Somant 
by  bribery. 

On  a  general  view^  his  plans  were  calculated  to  preserve 
his  rank  at  court,  and  his  power  in  the  Deccan  ;  to  keep 
alive  the  old,  and  to  create  new,  dissensions  among  tJie 
Malirattas  :  to  preserve  a  connection  with  that  nation^  in 
case  it  should  ultimately  be  useful  to  direct  their  attacks* 
from  his  own  to  the  imperial  territories  ;  and,  however 
inconsistent  some  of  those  designs  may  seem,  in  this  system. 
of  political  artifice,  through  the  remainder  of  a  long. life, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  not  only  persevered,  but  generally 
prospered. 

His  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  personal  observatioily 
the  character  of  the  new  Moghul  government,  and  what  he 
might  expect  or  apprehend  from  the  emperor^s  present 
friendship  or  future  enmity.  He  was  on  his  way  to  conrt, 
when  he  was  recalled  for  a  short  time  in  consequence  of 
disturbances  in  the  Beejapoor  Camatic  ;  to  which,  after 
concluding  some  arrangements,  he  appointed  anew  soobeh-. 
dar,  and  resumed  his  march  for  the  capital,  where,  as 
already  related,  he  arrived  in  January  1722. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  assuming  the  post  of  Yiziery  en- 
deavoured to  effect  some  reform  at  conrt  ; 
but  the  emperor  was  not  only  fond  of  43iat 
mirth  and  festivity  natural  to  his  years,  but  weak  in  mind^ 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  persons  of  that  disposition, 
dissolute  in  his  behaviour.  The  manners  of  Nizam-ool-MooIk 
were  austere,  and  disagreeable  both  to  the  emperor  and  his 
courtiers.  Prompt  at  every  base  intrigue,  they  soon 
devised  a  scheme  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  society  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk.  Hydcr  Koolee  Khan  had  departed-  for 
his  government  at  Ahmedabad  before  the  return  of  NJzam- 
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ool-Moolk  from  the  Deccan,  and  having  committed  some 
irregularities,  the  courtiers,  by  threatening  him  \\itb 
punishment  from  the  vizier,  Nizam-ool-MooIk,  and  working 
on  the  passions  of  both  parties,  soon  inflamed  tliem  to 
the  utmost,  and  drove  Hjder  Koolee  Khan  to  furtlier 
acts  of  disrespect  and  disobedience.  Nizam-ooI-MooIk  had 
censured  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion  of  Ajcet  Sing 
had  been  passed  over ;  and  being  now  offered  tlio  post 
of  soobehdar  of  Guzerat,  with  the  commission  of  reducing 
Hyder  Koolee  Khan,  ho  readily  accepted  it.  On  this 
service  it  was  hoped  the  Nizam  might  be  long  employed, 
or  fall  a  victim  to  the  chances  of  war. 

Hyder  Koolee  Khan  had  a  well-appointed  army,  and 
his  qualities  as  a  soldier  wore  unquestionable.  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  however,  having  sent  emissaries  amongst  his  troops, 
the  greater  part  of  those  on  whom  Hyder  Koolee  Khan  had 
reliance  deserted,  which  mado  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  feigned  insanity,  and  fled  in  dismay  to  court, 
leaving  his  adversary  in  the  undisturbed  occupation  of  tho 
province.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  obtaining  this  intelligence, 
halted  at  Oojein,  whitlier  most  of  the  principal  officers  in 
Oozerat  repaired  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  All  his 
appointments  and  arrangements  were  mado  without 
proceeding  to  Ahmedabad  ;  and  as  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  his  own  resources,  and  of 
informing  himself  of  what  was  passing  in  the  country,  he 
set  aside  five  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  as  his  personal  jagheer  ;  these  were 
— Dholka,  Baroach,  Jumbooseer,  Mukboolabad,  and 
Bulsar.  The  usual  establishment  of  civil  and  military 
officers  were  confirmed  or  appointed  to  the  imperial 
districts.  The  jaghcerdars  in  that  province  were  on  a 
different  footing  from  those  appointed  by  Aurungzebe  in 
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his  late  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and  agents,  generaOy  of 
their  own  nomination,  superintended  the  revenue  and 
police  within  their  respective  boundaries. 

Niaam-ooI-Moolk  sent  his  uncle.  Earned  Khan,  as  his 

deputy  to  Ahmedabad,   and  leaving  his 

A.D,  1 1 23.  eousin,  Azim  Oolla  Khan,  deputy  governor 
of  Malwa,  he  returned  to  Delhi*  But  his  presence  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  emperor,  and  mutual  disgust  was  with 
so  much  difficulty  suppressed,  that  Nisam-ool-Moolk  gladly 
entered  into  a  compromise,  accepted  the  honor  of  wukeeU 
i^mootluq,  or  supreme  deputy  in  the  empire,  and  resigned 
hb  post  of  vizier.  Soon  after,  in  the  month  of  October 
17i3,  he  took  an  opportunity,  on  pretence  of  going  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  to  depart  for  his  viceroyalty  in  the 
Deccan ;  and  from  that  time,  although  he  always  professed 
obedience  to  the  emperor,  even  when  waging  war  against 
him,  Nizam-ool-MooIk  became  wholly  independent ;  and 
the  countries  south  of  the  Nerbuddah,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  engaged  the  Mo^hul  princes  in  much  more  than 
a  century  of  war,  were  torn  for  ever  from  the  throne  of 
Delhi.* 

Whilst  tliese  events  were  passing  in  Hindostan,  Bajee 
Bao,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Peishwa,  set  out  with 
an  army   for   Candeish,   where  he  levied  his   mokassa 
although  not  without  opposition.     From  the  period  of  his 

*  Khusaneh  Amirah,  Hudeequ-i-Alum,  Seyr  Mutuakhereen,  and  tflimt 
Ahmudee.  The  Mirat  Ahmudee  is  a  voluminous  Persian  history  of 
Guierat;,  written  in  Ahmedabad  :  it  was  commenced,  A.D.  1747,  by 
Ally  Mohummud,  the  son  of  the  Moghul  Dewan  of  the  province,  assisted 
by  Meetya  Lai,  a  Hindoo,  who  died  before  the  work  was  completed.  It 
WM  finished,  A.D.  1756,  by  Ally  Mohummud.  Though  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  it  is  the  best  native  account  of  that  province,  and 
conjoined  with  contemporary  finglish  records,  is  very  valuable.  I  am 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Romer,  the  chief  of  Surat,  for  the  Mirat  Ahmudee,  and 
for  extracting  the  whole  of  the  old  records  of  the  8urat  factory,  wbioh 
he  found  connected  with  the  history  of  tlie  Mahrattas.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  his  liberality  and  kindness. 
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accession  he  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  ]iis  atfention  to 
extending  Mahratta  conquests  to  tlie  northward,  and  his 
views  were  early  directed  to  Malwa.  Circamstances 
generally  obliged  him  to  return  annually  to  Satara  and 
Poona  ;  and  during  three  expeditions,  before  the  rains  of 

1724,  although  he  bad  sent  detachments 
into  Malwa,  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he 
crossed  the  Nerbuddah  in  person  until  the  end  of  ihat  year ; 
nor  did  he  remain  in  Malwa  for  any  length  of  time,  until 
upwards  of  eleven  years  afler  his  accession  as  Peishwa  ; 
various  affairs  in  the  Deccan  required  his  presence,  which 
with  the  intrigues  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  domestic 
opposition,  restrained  both  his  ambition  and  bis  enterprize. 
Before  the  year  1724,  Bajee  Kao  had,  at  different  times^ 
defeated  the  soobehdar  of  Burhanpoor,  aiKl  an  officer, 
named  Daood  Khan,  sent  against  him  by  Azim  Oolla 
Khan,  from  Malwa.  In  one  of  these  battles,  two  of  Bajee 
Bao's  officers,  who  aflerwards  attained  high  rank,  were 
first  brought  into  notice  :  the  one,  Mulharjee  Holkar,  was  a 
sillidar  who  commanded  a  party  of  horse  of  his  own ;  he  was 
a  Mahratta  Dhungur,  a  cliiss  of  Shooders  already  mentioned, 
and  a  native  of  the  village  of  Hohl,  on  the  Neera,  of  which 
his  father  was  Chougula  ;*  he  had  served  under  Kantajee 
Kuddum  Bhanday,  one  of  ihe  raja's  officers,  and  had 
collected  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  other  officer  was 
Ronoojee  Sindia,  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  of  Kunneirkheir^  a  village  15  miles  east  of  Satara. 
The  Sindias,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  have 
been  distincniished  sillidars  since  the  time  of  the  Babminee 
dynasty  ;  there  are  two  Mahratta  families,  or  rather  tribes, 
of  this  name  :  the  one  is  distinguished  by  their  hereditary 

^  The  Pateirs  assistant.    There  are  none  of  the  ChoogiiU's  desoendaats 
now  in  Hohl. 
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Patell  village  of  Kunneirkheir,  and  the  other  by  the 
appellation  of  Buwee*  Rao.  Botli  families  claim  a 
Rajpoot  descent ;  those  of  Kunneirkheir  had  a  munsnb 
under  Aurungzebe ;  and  8india's  daughter,  who  Mras  given 
by  that  emperor  in  marriage  to  Shao,  died  in  captivity  at 
Delhi.  Sindia  remained  faithful  to  the  Moghuls  ;  and  as 
his  fate  was  never  known,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
killed  in  some  distant  country, f  possibly  with  Azim  Shah 
in  the  battle  of  Agra  in  1707.  The  family,  however,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  Ranoojee,  who  revived  its  fame  with 
additional  celebrity,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
poverty,  serving  as  a  Bargeer,  first  in  the  Pagah  of 
Ballajee  Wishwanath,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  his  son. 
To  contrast  his  original  with  his  subsequent  condition,  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  the  Peishwa's  slippers,  and  to  have 
been  marked  by  Bajee  Rao  as  fitted  for  a  place  of  trust  by 
the  care  he  took  of  the  humble  charge  committed  to  him«( 
Another  officer,  who  attained  additional  distinction 
about  this  period,  was  Oodajee  Powar  Wiswas  Rao.  His 
father  was  first  raised  by  Ramchundur  Punt  Amat,  when 
he  governed  tlio  country  during  the  siege  of  Ginjee,  and 
the  young  man,  having  joined  Shao,  obtained  the 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  Paga  horse. 
He  was  employed  on  various  services, §  and  appears 
to  have  been  an  active  partizan  :  like  most  contemporary 
Mahratta  leaders  of  experience^  such  as  Kantajee  Kuddam, 
Peelajee  Gaekwar,  and  Kanhojee  Bhonslay^  he  calculated 

*  Rawee  means  tho  sun ;  but  I  oould  not  asoartain  the  prigin  of  tbo 

title. 

'  t  Mahratta  M8S.,  Und  tradition. 

X  Mahratta  MSB ,  and  Sir  J.  B(aIco1m*8  Report  on  Halwai    The  lamtf 
tradition  is  current  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

§  Original  memorandam  of  instructions  at  different  UmM  lasiied  by 
Shao  where  Oodajee  Fowar  is  mentioned. 
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on  the  surest  advantage  in  the  more  distant  ventures, 
where  his  appearance  was  least  expected.  He  made 
ineursions  into  Guzerat  and  Mahra  ;  plundered  the  former 
89  ikr  as  Lunawara,  and  found  the  latter  province  so  much 
drained  of  troops,  that  he  was  enabled  to  remain  some  time 
in  the  country,  intimating  to  the  raja  that,  if  supported, 
bs  might  collect  the  ehonth  and  surdeshmookhee  in  every 
(fireetion.  How  long  he  maintained  his  station  in  the 
cbantry,  on  his  first  inroads,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Dhar,*  where 
he  first  established  himself,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Okevdhur  Bahadur,  whose  exertion  in  the  de£^ce  of 
Malwa  was  one  principal  cause  of  preventing  the  Mahrattas 
ftotn  getting  a  firm  footing  in  that  province  for  more  than 
ten  years  after  the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao. 

The  progress  of  Oodajee  Powar,  die  news  of  successes 
by  Kantajee  Kuddum  Bhanday  and  Peelajee  Oaekwar  in 
Gtaerat,  and  the  dissensions  between  Nizam-ooUMoolk 
aiid  the  imperial  court,  opportunely  occurred  to  favour  the 
Peishwa  in  his  views  of  extending  the  Mahratta  conquests 
in  Hindostan,  which  were  at  first  disapproved  by  Shao, 
afind  from  prudential  motives,  as  well  as  party  feelings, 
strongly  opposed  by  Sreeput  Rao,  the  Pritee  If  eedhee ; 
bothere  some  explanatory  digression  is  required. 

^Ehe  reader  has  already  obtained  considerable  insight 
into  the  character  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  That  of  his  great 
lAval,  though  occasioual  ally,  Bajee  Rao,  might  have  been 
aBowed  to  develop  itself;  but  the  history  of  the  period  is 
intricate,  owing  to  the  varying  plans,  or  the  domeetio 
affairs  of  the  different  powers,  the  vast  space  to  which 
attention  must  be  directed,  and  the  numerous  actors  that 
will  start  up  every  year  to  consequence  or  to  sovereignty.; 

^  Dhar  ia  a  fortress  in  the  west  of  Malwa,  of  great  antiquity, 
53 
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but  the  leading  personages  are  the    Nizam*    and    the 
Peishwa. 

Bajee  Rao  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  business  by 
his  father ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Delhi,  and  was 
present  at  one  or  more  interviews  which  took  place 
between  Ballajee  and  the  Haja  Jey  Sing  of  Jeypoor — a 
circumstance  which  promoted  a  future  connection  with 
that  celebrated  chief.  Bred  a  solcUer  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, Bajee  Bao  united  the  enterprize,  vigouri  and 
hardihood  of  a  Mahratta  chief  with  the  polished  manners, 
the  sagacity,  and  address  which  frequently  distinguish  the 
Bramins  of  the  Concan.  Fully  acquainted  with  the  financial 
schemes  of  his  father,  he  selected  that  part  of  the  plan  calcu- 
lated to  direct  the  predatory  hordes  of  Maharashtra  in  a 
common  effort  In  this  respect  the  genius  of  Bajee  Rao 
enlarged  the  schemes  which  his  father  devised ;  and,  unlike 
most  Bramins,  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  he  had  both  the 
head  to  plan  and  the  hand  to  execute.  To  the  assiduous 
industry  and  minute  observation  that  seem  inherent  in  his 
oaste,  he  superadded  a  power  of  discrimination  that  taught 
him  to  direct  his  mind  to  those  leading  points  of  political 
inportance  which  tended  so  materially  to  extend  Mflhfi^tta 
sway  during  the  period  of  his  administration. 

Besides  his  foreign  enemies,  Bajee  Rao  had  a  domestic 
rival  of  some  abilities  in  the  Pritee  Needbee.  Jealousy,  in 
public  situations,  is  a  passion  which  the  most  subtle  Bramins 
can  rarely  conmiand  or  conceal ;  it  prevails  in  a  remarkable 
degree  amongst  all  of  them,  but  it  is  most  conspicuous 
between  Bramins  of  different  tribes,  t  The  rivalry  of  Sreeput 

*  Universal  custom  amongst  the  English  soaroely  authorises  this 
misnomer ;  but  I  have  sometimes  used  the  Mzam  instead  of  Niaam-ool« 
Moolk,  Nizam  Ally,  iSco.,  or  the  Soobehdar  of  the  Deccan. 

*t  Bajee  Kao  was  a  Concanist ;  Sreeput  Bao  a  Deshisjt,  of  the  olass 
Yajurwedee. 


>, 
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llao  tended  to  preserve  the  raja's  ascendancy,  as  head  of  the 
state,  for  a  longer  period  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
existed  ;  bat  whilst  it  usefully  controlled  the  conduct  of 
Bajee  Bao  and  Chimnajeo  Appa,  bo&  of  whom  are  said  to* 
have  been  naturally  domineering,  it  also,  for  some  years, 
cramped  the  efforts  of  the  Peishwa,  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Satara  more  frequently  than  was  conducive  to  the 
success  of  distant  expeditions,  and  aided  Nizam-ool-Moolk 
in  his  endeavours  to  excite  internal  dissensions  amongst 
the  Mahrattas. 

The  Peishwa*s  first  proposal  for  exacting,  what  he 
called,  the  established  tribute  from  Malwa,  and  extending 
Mahratta  conquests  into  Hindostan,  was  violently,  and,' 
as  already  noticed,  for  a  time  successfully  opposed  by  tliO' 
Pritee  Needhee.  The  latter  represented  it  as '*^  rash  and 
imprudent ;  that  the  head  of  the  state  might  not  be  called 
upon  to  account  for  casual  inroads,  but  that  to  grant 
such  an  authority  to  the  Mookh  Purdh^i  must  draw  u\>ort 
them  the  whole  power  of  the  empire,  and  precipitate 
hostilities  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  whose  victorious  army 
was  still  at  their  gates ;  that,  so  far  from  being  prepared 
{or  resistance,  there  was  a  total  want  of  regularity  even  in 
the  arrangements  laid  down,  that  they  could  scarcely  quell 
a  common  insurrection,  and  that  entering  on  a  war,  when 
they  had  not  yet  secured  what  had  been  ceded,  was  the 
extreme  of  folly  and  of  rashness.'*  The  Pritee  Needhee 
added  that  ^^  he  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  the  Peishwa,  and 
as  ready  as  Bajee  Rao  could  be  to  head  any  expedition, 
when  it  might  become  expedient ;  that  afler  they  had 
established  their  collectors,  and  arranged  other  parts  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  advisable,  before  pursuing  their 
conquests  in  the  north,  to  reduce  the  Camatic,  and  recover 
the  territories  conquered  by  Sivajee  ;  that,  although  Futih 
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Sing  Bhonslay  held  suiinuds  for  collecting  the  mokassa  of 
the  Carnatic,  his  troops,  from  the  power  of  Sambhajee 
at  Kolapoor,  and  his  abettors,  Chowan,  Ohorepuray,  and 
the  nabab  of  Savanoor,  could  scarcely  venture  to  cross  the 
Kistna,  and  that  the  first  effort  should  tlierefore  be  made 
in  that  quarter." 

Such  were  probably  the  real  opinions  of  Sreeput  Bao, 
but  the  wisdom  of  Bajee  Rao  was  of  a  much  higher  order. 
He  comprehended  the  nature  of  predatory  power ;  he 
perceived  its  growth  in  the  turbulence  and  anarchy,  for 
which  the  system  of  distributing  the  revenue  was  the  first 
remedy  ;  he  foresaw  that  confusion  abroad  would  tend  to 
order  at  home ;  and  that,  as  commander  of  distant 
expeditions,  he  should  acquire  the  direction  of  a  larger 
force  than  any  other  chief  of  the  empire :  that  the 
resources  of  the  Deccan  would  not  only  improve  by  with- 
drawing the  hordes  of  horse  which  unprofitably  consumed 
i^em,  but  must  fall  under  the  control  of  that  person  who 
oould  most  readily  procure  employment  and  subsistence 
for  the  troops  ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  could  conciliatei. 
as  well  as  overawe,  the  insubordinate  and  predatory 
bands,  of  all  castes  and  descriptions,  composing  the  Deooan 
soldiery. 

Whilst  he  suppressed  his  latent  designs,  and  partly 
admitted  the  justice  of  Sreeput  Rao's  observations,  he 
endeavoured,  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  or  ambition  in  the  raja,  by  recapitulating  the 
qonquests  of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  and  reminding  him 
of  the  powerful  kings,  the  mighty  emperor,  with  whom  he 
liad  successfully  contended  :  he  painted  the  present  condi- 
tion of  India, — the  weakness,  indolence  and  imbecility  of 
^e  Moghuls, — tlie  activity,  energy,  and  enterprize  of 
tjjie  Mahrattas;  he  observed  that,  ^^if  the  great  Sivsyee 
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had  been  of  toe  same  opinion  as  the  Prltee  Needhee> 
be  would  have  thought  it  necessary,  before  venturing 
into  the  Carnatic,  to  reduce  Beejapoor  and  Gblcondah. 
As  to  their  domestic  quarrels  beyond  the  Kistna,  it 
would  be  time  to  think  of  them  hereafter;  and  that^ 
by  the  influence  of  the  rajahs  good  fortune,  every  desire 
would  be  accomplished."  After  a  speech  on  one  occasion  of 
considerable  length,  which  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect 
on  Shao  and  all  present :  ^^  Now  is  our  time/'  said  thia 
gallant  Peishwa,  ^^  to  drive  strangers  from  tlie  land  of 
Hindoos,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown.  By  directing 
our  efforts  to  Hindostan,  the  Mabratta  flag  in  your  reign 
shall  fly  from  the  Kistna  to  the  Attock.''  <<  You  shall 
plant  it  on  the  Himmalaya,"  exclaimed  the  raja  ;*  ^^  yon 
are  indeed  a  noble  son  of  a  worthy  father." 

Bajee  Rao  improved  the  opportunity  by  urging  Shao 
not  to  think  of  minor  objects,  and,  alluding  to  the  Moghul 
empire,  ^^  let  us  strike,"  said  he,  ^^  at  the  trunk  of  the 
withering  tree  ;  the  branches  must  fall  of  themselves."! 

At  what  time  this  consent  was  obtained  or  in  what 
year  the  original  commission  was  issued,  was  not 
ascertained.  The  form  of  obtaining  the  raja's  authority 
on  all  such  occasions  was  rigidly  observed  by  the 
Peishwas,  at  a  stage  when  their  supremacy  was  very  far 
advanced  ^  because,  by  virtue  of  that  autliority,  and  their 
station  as  Mookh  (or  chief)  Purdhau,  even  when  their 
usurpation  became  complete,  it  suited  the  Bramin  character, 
of  acting  as  nominal  servants  and  real  masters,  to  rule  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  as  the  delegate  of  their  prince. 

But  as  both  the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
Mahratta  power  are  only  to  be  explained  by  fixing  our 

*  "  In  the  Kunur  Khund**  (beyond  the  Himmalaya  monntainii)  iB  the 
UtenX  traoBlaUon  of  Bbao's  exoUmaiioo.  f  Mahratta  ILSS. 
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attention  as  mu^h  oh  the  general  state  of  the  etontry  as 
on  iheir  domestic  policj,  the  aflTairs  of  the  Moghnls  are 
now,  more  than  ever,  interwoven  with  this  histoiy. 

The  departure  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  for  his  goyemment 
in  the  Deecan,  in  a  manner  which  bespoke  distrust, 
aggravated  by  contempt,  excited  anger  and  revenge  in  the 
mind  of  the  emperor.  Secret  orders  were  sent  to  Mubariz 
Khan,  soobehdar  of  Hyderabad,  to  raise  an  army,  and 
oppose  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan, 
for  which  he  received  a  firman,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  hia 
success.  '    ' 

Niisam-ool-Moolk  endeavouredj  by  his  usual  artifice  of 
creating  sedition,  to  break  the  power  of  his  rival,  and  re- 
mained some  months  negotiating  before  he  advanced 
against  him.  He  at  last  arrived  at  Aurungabad  in  July 
1724,  and  after  protracted  discussion,  when  his  plans  had 
partly  succeeded,  he  took  the  field,  and  a  decisive  battle' 
was  fought  at  Shukurkhera,  about  the  1st  October,  inf 
which  Mubariz  Khan,  after  great  efibrts  of  personal  valour, 
wa6  surrounded  and  slain.  He  was  gallantly  supported 
by  four  of  his  sons,  two  of  whom  fell  with  him,  and  twd 
were  desperately  wounded.  Ntzam-ool-Mook  sent  th€f 
Khan's  head  to  court,  with  a  congratulatory  letter  on  the 
victory  attained  by  the  emperor's  arms. 

When  Mubariz  Khan  began  to  make  head  in  tl)o  Decean,* 
be  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Qolcondah,  under 
Khwajeh  Ahud,  another  of  his  sons,  supported  by  Sondool 
Khan,  who  had  long  been  governor  of  that  place ;  many 
other  forts  were  commanded  by  officers  in  his  interest,  and 
as 'his  cause  was  popular,  Nizam-ool-Modk  saw  the 
hiitiessity  of  gaining  or  reducing  Blliwajeh  Ahud,  and  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  forts  as  soon  as  possible.  He, 
therefore;  marched  towards  Hyderabad,  where,  after  some 
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time,  he  effected  his  design  by  conciliation.  The  emperor, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  power  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  as  muoh 
as  possible,  had  issued  a  firman,  depriving  him  of  his 
governments  in  Guzerat  and  Malwa ;  Sur  Boolund  Khan 
was  appointed  to  the  former,  and  Raja  Geerdhur*  Buhadur 
to  the  latter  ;  as  the  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  Nizam  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Malwa  to  support  his  pretensions  in 
the  Deccan,  the  Raja  Geerdhur  occupied  the  province 
without  opposition,  f 

'  Bhnjaet  Khan  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of  Guzerat 
by  Sor  Boolund  Khan  ;  but  although  Hamed  Khan,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  province,  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  could  not  prevent  his  occupying 
iho  capital,  he  determined  not  to  relinquish  his  government 
without  a  struggle.  Having  repaired  to  Dohud,  he  innted 
Kantajee  Kuddum  Bhanday ,  one  of  Shao's  officers,  to  join 
him — an  invitation  which  Kantajee,  on  promise  of  getting 
the  ohouth,  readily  embraced.  They  first  came  to  Kuppur- 
wunj,  where  Hamed  Khan  having  established  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  at  Ahmedabad,  procured  correct 
intelligence  of  Shujaet  Khan's  movements,  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  attacked,  defeated,  and  slew  him  within  a 
few  miles  of  Ahmedabad,  where  Hamed  Khan's  authority 
was  again  acknowledged.  On  this  event,  Roostum  Ally 
S^han,  the  brother  of  Shujaet  Khan,  foujdar  of  Surat,  who 
had  just  gained  some  advantages  over  Peelajeo  Gnekwar  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  made  a  truce  with  Peelajee, 
and  invited  him  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Hamed  Khan. 
Peelajee  had  been  previously  engaged  by  the  emissaries  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  to  assist  liis  uncle  Hamed  Khan,  but 

*  He  was  a  Nagnr  Bramin,  a  tribe  common  in  Guzerat,  who,  since  the 
times  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  that  country,  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  Mahomedan  service,  both  as  men  of  business  and  as  soldiers. 

t  Seyr  Mutoakhereen,  Khuaaneh  Amirah,  Mahratta  MSS^  ^. 
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accepted  the  overtures  of  Roostum  Ally,  until  he  could 
ascertain  precisely  which  side  was  the  most  advantageous. 
He  acoompanied  Boostum  Ally  towards  Ahmedabad^ 
crossed  the  Myhie  at  Fazilpoor,  and  had  a  skinnish  with 
Hamed  Khan  at  Arass,  where  Boostum  Ally  drove  back 
his  opponents  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery.  By  this  time 
Peelajee  had  made  his  bargain  with  Hamed  E^han,  and 
recommended  Roostum  Ally  to  charge  the  fugitives,  leaving 
his  guns  to  the  care  of  a  party  in  the  rear — a  fatal  advice, 
which  Roostum  Ally  had  no  sooner  followed  than  Peelajee 
overturned  the  gun-carriages,  and  joined  in  attacking  hitf 
late  ally.  Boostum  Ally  defended  himself  with  bravery^ 
tmtil  his  reduced  numbers  showed  him  the  impossibility  of 
escape,  when  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ignominous  treatment  he  expected  in  caae  of 
being  made  prisoner. 

Peelajee's  treachery  was  rewarded  by  an  equal  share  ot 

the  chouth  with  Kantajee,  and  both  in 
conjunction  proceeded  to  levy  their  assign- 
ments. But  the  division  of  the  money  led  to  perpetai|l 
£sputes  ;  Peelajee,  as  the  agent  of  Dhabaray  Senaputtee, 
oonsidered  himself  the  superior  authority  in  Guzerat,  and 
J^antajee,  as  an  officer  of  the  raja's,  despised  his  pretentions. 
For  some  time  these  differences  only  produced  heavier 
impositions  on  the  towns  and  villages,  until^  on  their 
approach  to  Cambay,  where  they  began,  as  usual,  to  bam 
Ae  suburbs  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  the  inhabitants, 
arware  of  their  dissensions,  affecting  to  consider  Kantajee 
the  superior,  sent^a  messenger  to  Peelajee  hinting  tliia 
circumstance,  and  of!erii^  him  20,000  rupees  to  leave 
the  place.  Peelajee,  exasperated  by  the  insult,  confined 
the  messenger ;  Kantajee  insisted  on  his  being  released, 
and  both  flew  to  arms  to  assert  their  prerogative.  Afler  a 
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severe  conflict,  within  sight  of  the  walls,  Feelajee  was 
disoomfited,  and  retired  to  Mahtur,  a  village  near  Eaira. 
The  contribution  from  Cambay  was  levied  by  the  victor,  and 
5,000  rupees  demanded  from  the  English  factory,  where 
the  agents  pleaded  exemption,  in  consequence  of  privilege 
of  trade  from  the  "  Shao  Raja,^'  but  at  which  ^*  the  armed 
villains,"  as  Mr.  Innes,  the  diief  of  the  factory,  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  terms  them,  "  only  laughed," 

.Hamed  Khan,  foreseeing  the  desertion  of  one  or  other  of  his 
allies,  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  by  which  the  chouth  east 
of  the  Myhie  wais  assigned  to  Feelajee,  and  that  to  the  west  to 
Kantajee.  The  Mahrattas  still  preserve  their  original  custom 
of  retiring  to  quarters  during  the  monsoon  ;  and  soon  after 
the  battle  at  Cambay,  Feelajee  retired  to  Sonegurh,  near 
Siirat,andEantajeetoajagheerdistrictheheld  in  Candeish. 

Bur  Boolund  Khan,  who  had  been  unjustly  removed 
from  Cabul,  was,  at  this  season  of  diiflculty,  courted  by  the 
emperor,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  repair  to  his  govern- 
ment [n  Guzerat,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
formidable  insurrection  of  Hamed  Khan.  The  emperor 
was  the  more  urgent,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  a 
M^ieme  he  had  meditated  of  controlling  the  Tooranee 
Koghuls,  by  the  release  of  Abdoollah  Khan,  the  elder  of 
the  Syuds,  who  detlu-oned  Ferokhsere ;  but  the  unprincipled 
coortiers  sacriflced  him  to  their  envy  and  fear,  and 
removed  him  by  poison.  Sur  Boolund  Khan  consented  to 
ossome  the  government ;  and  every  facility  being  afforded, 
as  he  was  an  excellent  and  popular  officer,  a  large  army 
WIS  soon  assembled  under  his  command,  and,  though 
delayed  for  a  time  by  the  emperor's  professing  his  intenticMi 
of  accompanying  him,  at  last  proceeded  on  his  route  to 
Ahmedabad.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  aware  of  the  abilities  of 
his  uncle's  opponent,  wrote  to  him  to  resign  the  province 
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with  a  good  grace ;  bnt  Hamod  Khan,  not  choosing  to 
follow  this  suggestion,  prepared  to  defend  himself.  He 
had  almost  despaired  of  being  joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ahmodabad  defended  by  a  weak 
garrison,  and  retire  before  the  advanced  division  of  Snr 
Boolund  Khan's  army.  He  had  only  reached  Mahmoo- 
dabad  when  he  heard  that  the  Mahrattas  had  crossed  the 
Myhie,  and  as  soon  as  they  joined  him,  he  retomed  to 
Ahmedabad.  But  a  party  in  the  city,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  the  new  governor,  had  overpowered  his  troops  and 
forced  them  out.  Hamed  Khan  encamped  at  the  Shah-i* 
Bagh,  a  royal  garden  still'  in  existence,  on  the  day  thai 
Snr  Boolund  Khan's  advanced  troops  arrived  at  Udaledje ; 
but  as  some  of  the  gun-carragcs  belonging  to  the  main  body 
had  broken  down,  this  advanced  force  discovered  that  tbey 
were  farther  from  support  than  they  had  contemplated,  and 
hearing  of  the  proximity  of  Hamed  Klian,  immediately 
took  the  alarm  and  began  to  entrench  themselves.  This 
precaution  encouraged  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  Hamed  Elhan, 
watching  their  humour,  led  them  on  to  attack  the  entrenched 
camp,  where  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  But  the 
advantage  was  purchased  with  great  loss,  and  the  Mahrattas 
would  not  risk  another  battle.  Hamed  Khan,  therefore 
became,  like  thom,  a  mere  plunderer,  and  commenced  a 
warfare  on  the  Mahratta  plan.  Foujdars  were  appointed, 
and  the  usual  arrangements  made  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigour  by  the  new  governor  ;  but  Kantajee  and  Peelajee 
continued  to  plunder  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
until  the  approach  of  the  rains,  when  they  took  their  annoal 
flight.*    A  deceiful  calm  succeeded  ; — the  fall  of  the  rain 

♦  These  flights  the  Mahrattas  term  "  going  to  the  rchite  cram,**  whioh 
ibcy  say  alludes  to  a  bird  of  i^a^saflre,  like  a  orow,  that  com^s  in  aoiMi 
parts  of  the  country  once  a  year  ;  heuce  also  thoy  have  a  phrase  for  a 
defeated  tnomy,  "  they  are  off  to  the  white  craw  J" 
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brought  bftck  the  oheoring  green,  and  the  beautiful  province 
of  Guzerat,  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  may  vie  with  the 
finest  parks  of  the  nobles  of  England,  was  clothed  in  all 
its  natural  beauties^  by  rapid  verdure  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tatioiL  Tranquillity  seemed  to  reign,  where  a  short  time 
before  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  perpetual  skirmishing, 
murder  and  robbery  in  open  day,  caravans  pillaged  even 
when  strongly  escorted,  and  villages  burning  or  deserted.* 

Bajee  Rao,  in  the  meantime,  took  advantage  of  the 
eoiLfnsion  caused  by  Moghul  dissensions,  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Malwa,  where,  although  opposed  by  Raja  G^erdhur, 
he  was  successful  for  two  seasons  in  obtaining  plunder  and 
eobtribution.  It  is  probable  that  Nizam-ool^Moolk  may  at 
Itfast  have  connived  at  his  incursions,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  any  direct  communication  with  the  Peishwa.  Bajee 
Bao,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  Shao, 
granted  deeds  to  Powar,  Holkar,  and  Sindia  to  levy  chouth 
and  surdeshmookhec,  and  to  retain  half  the  mokassa  in 
payment  of  their  troops. 

In  1726  the  Peishwa  was  with  a  very  large  army  under 

Futih    Sing   Bhonslay,   which   proceeded 

into  the  Camatic,  plundered  the  districts, 

and    levied    a    contribution    from     Seringapatam.f     No 

*  I  have  extracted  this  accoant  from  the  Mirat  Ahmudee,  Surat 
Booorda,  and  Khuzaneh  Amirah.  The  last  authority  mentions  a  battle 
DMT  Cambay,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  sustained  a  total  defeat  by 
Nojeem-ud-deen,  and  this  accoant  is  followed  by  the  Seyr  Mutuakhereen  ; 
but  although  the  skirmishes  appear  to  have  been  constant,  I  have  not 
foand  aatisfaotory  confirmation  of  any  such  decisive  event,  nor  of  the 
dei^  of  Shaik  Allah  Yar,  ssiid  to  have  been  killed  in  that  action. 

t  Mahrattas  MSS.  Colonel  Wilks  merely  notices  this  incursion.  Be- 
ridbs  the  MSS.  already  enumerated,  I  have  perused  upwards  of  twenty 
118.  histories  of  the  Peishwas.  Of  the  best,  two  were  procured  by 
Ballajee  Punt  Nathoo  at  Poena,  one  was  given  by  Mahdoo  Rao  Bastia, 
<HI6  sent  by  Mahdoo  Bao  Putwurdhun  of  Merich,  and  another  by  Gk>paal 
Bao  of  Taagaom.  The  best  Mahratta  Buker  of  the  Bhonslays  of  Nagpoor 
is  one  written  for  Mr.  Jeokinp,  and  sent  to  me  by  Oaptain  A«  Qordon. 
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particulars  of  this  campaign  have  been  discovered  ;  bat  it 
appears,  by  a  letter  written  12  or  13  years  afterwards  by 
Bajee  Rao  to  his  brother,  that  they  lost  a  number  of  men 
without  gaining  advantages  which  had  been  anticipated. 
From  his  former  sentiments,  and  these  symptoms  of  dis- 
approbation, expressed  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Bajee  Bao  had  objected  to  the  expedition  ; 
but  upon  his  return  to  Satara,  he  found  more  serious  reasons 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  measm*es  pursued  by  the  Pritee 
Needhee.  The  cause  of  his  displeasure  originated  in  the 
artful  schemes  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  which,  but  for  the 
penetration  and  vigour  of  Bajee  Bao,  would  probably  have 
unlinked  the  connecting  chain  by  which  Ballajee 
Wishwanath  had  joined  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tions, of  most  of  the  Hindoo  chieftains  of  the  Deccan. 
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From  A.D.  1727  to  A.D.  1734. 

Plans  of  Nizam^ool'Moolk  for  consolidating  his  oum  poweVy 
and  of  creating  dissensions  among  the  Mahrattas, — Nego-- 
tiates  with  SJiao  through  the  Preetee  Needhee^  and  obtains 
the  rdinquisJiment  of  the  chouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hyderabad. — Tlie  agreement  disapproved  of  by  tlie  Peishwa. 
— Nizam-ool-Moolk  prosecutes  his  plans  hy  endeavouring 
to  revive  the  feud  between  Shoo  and  Surnbhajee— frustrated 
hy  the  Peishvja — war, — Able  conduct  of  Bajee  Rao — forces 
NizamrooJrMoolk  into  terms, — Negotiations  with  Sur 
Boolund  Khan, — Bajee  Rao  obtains  grants  of  the  chouth 
and  surdeslimookheefor  Guzerqt. — Proceedings  ofSumbha^ 
jeC)  raja  of  Kolapoor — he  is  defeated  by  tlie  Pritee  Needhee. 
— Treaty  between  the  Mahrattas  of  Satara  and  Kolapoor. 
— War  between  tlie  Peishwa  and  the  Senaputee, — Battle  of 
Dhuboy — Bajee  Rao  victorious^  and  Dhabaray  slain, — 
Nizaanrool-Moolk  diverts  the  Peishwa"  s  attack  from  his  own 
to  the  imperial  territories, — Agreement  between  the  Peishwa 
and  the  Senaputtee  relative  to  Gruzerat, — Abhee  Sing^  nga 
of  JoudpooT^  appointed  to  supersede  Sur  Boolund  Khan. — 
Policy  of  Nizam-ooUMoolk, — Bajee  Rao  proceeds  to  Malwa. 
—  War  in  Guzerat  between  Peelajee  Gaekwar  and  Abhee 
Sing — the  latter  sends  emissaries  on  pretence  of  negotiating 
— Peelajee  is  assassinated, — The  Peiskwa  is  called  to  the 
assistance  of  tlie  Raja  Chitoor  Sal,  in  Bundelcund-— forces 
Mohummud   Klian  Bungush  into  a  fort. — Bundelcund 
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evacuated  by  the  MoghuU. — Territory  granted  to  Bajee  Rao 
as  a  reward. — Raja  Jey  Sing  appointed  governor  of  Malwa 
— concludes  an  agreement  with  Bajee  Rao^  and  concedes  the 
government  to  him. 

The  declining  orapire  of  the  Moghuls  having  been  thrown 

into  a  stato  of  i]:reat  anarchy  by  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  and  his  countrymen,  the  Tooranee 
Moghuls,  the  Nizam,  rcUoved  from  immediate  apprehensions 
from  Mohummud  Shah,  became  alarmed  at  the  spreading 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  behold,  in  their  systematic  and 
persevering  encroachments  on  the  divided  revenue  of  the 
Deocan  and  Camatic,  the  extinction  of  his  own  resources 
as  well  as  those  of  the  empire.  To  avert  these  evils,  by 
endeavouring  to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  to  create 
divisions  among  the  Mahrattas,  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  seem  to  have  been  planned  with  considerable  skill ; 
but  in  forming  designs,  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  he  overlooked  the .  abilities  of  his  opponent,  nor 
contemplated  tliat  ho  should,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  schemes^ 
only  strength  the  power  of  the  Peishwa. 

Since  the  battle  of  Shukurkhera,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had 
fixed  his  eye  on  Hyderabad,  tlio  ancient  capital  of  the  Kootub 
Shahee  kings,  as  fittest  for  tho  seat  of  government  of  the 
independent  sovereignty  which  he  himself  had  founded  ; 
and  it  was  very  desirable  to  remove  the  Mahratta  collectors 
from  that  quarter  on  any  terms.  Although  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  had  confirmed  tho  imperial  grants  in  Shao's  favour, 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  yielded  was  not  actually  given  up  ; 
numerous  points  remained  unadjusted.  Shao's  part  of  die 
agreement  to  prevent  plundering  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
constant  discussions  wore  the  consequence.  A  new  authority, 
fiir  a  part  of  tlio  old  Mahratta  territory,  was  grantod  by 
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Nizam-ool-Moolk,  which  particularly  specified  the  fixed 
personal  jaghcers  that  Shao  agreed  to  exempt  from  sequestra* 
tion.  Jagheer  assignments  in  the  old  territory  about  Poena, 
which  the  Nizam  had  given  to  Rumbhajee  Nimbalkur,  one 
ofthedisafFeoted  officers  who  had  joined  him,  were  exchanged 
for  new  grants  to  the  eastward,  about  Kurmulla — a  measure 
on  the  part  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  particularly  conciliatory 
to  Shao.  After  this,  a  settlement  was  concluded,*  through 
the  Pritee  Needhec,  by  which  Shao  agreed  to  relinquish 
the  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hyderabad  ;  an  equivalent  in  money  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
former,  and  for  the  latter  Shao  received  some  jagheer 
terrritory  near  Indapoor,  of  which  district  he  was  an 
hereditary  deshmookh  ;t  a  jagheer  in  Berar  was  conferred 
on  the  Pritee  Needhee.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  thus  effected 
his  first  object  by  negotiation,  but  the  exchange  met  with 
the  decided  disapprobation  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  ever  an 
enemy  to  consolidation  of  the  nature  in  question  ;  and 
disputes  ran  so  high  between  him  and  the  Pritee  Needhee^ 
that  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  encouraged  by  appearances,  and  the 
support  and  alliance  of  Ghunder  Seyn  Jadow,  Rao  Rumbha 
^imbalkur,}  Jagheerdar  of  Barsee,  and  Sumbhajee,  raja  of 

*  The  whole  of  the  partioulars  of  this  agreement  are  not  known. 
Bomib  very  long  details  of  the  early  part  of  the  settlement,  which  led  to 
tbe final  exchange,  are  preserved  ;  hot  the  most  essential  parts  regarding 
the  exchange  of  the  jagheer,  and  the  fixed  payment  for  the  chouth  and 
surdeshmookhee,  are  lost.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  purposely 
destroyed  by  the  Mahrattas,  as  many  years  afterwards  I  find  original 
letters  from  Mahdoo  Rao,  the  PeiRhwa,and  Nana  Fumuwee8,writtenon  an 
oooasion  when  there  were  pending  negotiations  with  the  Nizam,  reqaeet- 
ing  that  search  might  be  made  for  this  document.  The  Hudeequ-i-Alum 
merely  mentions  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk  settled  that  the  soobeh  of  Hyde- 
rabad should  be  exempted  from  the  surdeshmookhee,  and  that  a  ready- 
money  payment  should  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  chouth  and  the  customs, 

t  Half  of  this  deshmookhee  was  purchased  by  Shahjee  after  he 
entered  the  service  of  Mohummud  Adil  Shah. 

X  The  Nimbalkurs  of  Harseo  are  distinct  from  the  Nimbalkurs  of 
KunBulla  ;  the  head  of  the  latter  has  the  title  of  Bao  Bumbha.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  family  of  Hyb«t  Bao  Sur  Lushkur. 
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Kolapoor,  resolved  to  complete  the  design  he  had  formed. 
With  this  view  he  proposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Sambha- 
jee,  and  to  endeavour  to  create  a  complete  division  in  Shao^s 
government,  by  reviving  the  former  feuds  between  8hao  and 
Sumbhajee.  His  connection  with  Dhabaray  and  Peelajee 
Gaekwar  ;  his  hopes  of  finding,  through  the  Baja  Geerdhur, 
employment  for  the  Peishwa's  officers  in  Malwa  ;  and  the 
boasted  superiority  of  his  own  troops,  were  strong  induce- 
ments for  making  the  attempt. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  commenced  by  a  formal  hearing  of  the 
claims  of  Sumbhajee  in  a  demand  made  for  an  equal 
division  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  according  te  a  prevalent 
custem  in  the  Deccan,  he  sequestrated  the  property  in 
dispute  by  removing  the  collectors  of  the  surdeshmookhee, 
and  displacing  the  mokassadars  of  Shao,  imtil  their 
respective  rights  should  be  equitably  adjusted.  Assuming 
this  privilege  as  viceroy,  he  pretended  to  become  the  friend 
and  arbifer  of  both  parties  ;  but  Bajee  Rao  was  not  to 
be  duped  by  the  old  artifice  of  engaging  the  Mahratta 
cousins  in  an  hereditary  dispute,  and  quickly  turned  the 
Nizam's  weapons  to  his  own  advantage  ;  for  Shao, 
true  te  the  inherent  feeling  of  a  Mahratta,  of  whom,  even 
amongst  the  peasantry,  the  mildest  men  often  became  the 
most  violent  of  human  beings  wlien  the  possession  of 
wutun  is  concerned,  and  who,  for  some  time,  had  been 
reconciled  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  was  at  once,  on  hearing  of 
this  interference,  aroused  to  implacable  resentment  against 
him,  and  for  the  time  against  all  who  had  formerly 
vindicated  or  now  dared  te  justify  his  conduct.  He 
looked  to  Bajee  Rao  for  counsel  and  for  vengeance  ;  for 
these  lie  would  have  bartered  life,  and  for  these  he  now 
virtually  sold  the  supremacy  of  his  empire.  He,  at  first, 
was  determined  te  inarch  in  person,  but  it  was  represented 
that  such  a  procedure  would  place  him  on  an  equality 
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widi  Sumbhajee,  of  Kolapoor ;  whereas  none  but  the 
emperor  was  worthy  of  contending  with  the  king  of  the 
Hindoos.  Full  powers  were  therefore  delegated  to  Bajee 
Bao;  and  the  great  inflnence  whidi  the  Peishwa  had 
acquired,  may  be  observed  in  the  promptitude  with  which 
manj  of  the  most  unruly  and  factious  of  the  sillidar  families 
'Willingly  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the  nation. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  perceived  his  mistake,  and  sought  to 
amend  it  by  writing  to  Shao  and  the  Pritee  Needhee  that 
he  was  solely  actuated  by  a  wish  to  benefit  the  raja,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  the  Concaneei  Bramins, 
hj  whose  creatures  every  situation  was  filled ;  that  the 
mokassadars  and  collectors  of  the  surdeshmookhee  had 
been  replaced  by  others  belonging  to  the  raja's  relation^ 
Sombhajee,  whom  he  had  appointed  the  raja's  deputy,  as 
Bordeshmookh  of  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  that 
the  raja,  when  fi^eed  from  the  control  of  the  Braniins  alluded: 
to^  might  afterwards  appoint  agents  entirely  of  his  own 
Beleotion.  But  the  animosity  of  Shao,  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  Peishwa's  representations,  was  not  to 
be  appeased  by  offers,  which,  under  the  colouring  given  to 
Ihem  by  Bajee  Kao,  cmly  added  insult  to  injury.  Both 
parties,  therefore,  prepared  to  attack  each  other,  as  soon  as 
the  rains  should  subside  and  enable  their  horse  to  cross  the 
rivers. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  awaited  the  junction  of  his  alUes. 
Bajee  Itao  was  first  in  the  field,  and  laid  waste  the  district 
:>f  Jaulna  before  the  Moghul  army  was  prepared  to  oppose 
bum.  Early  in  the  month  of  November  the  Mahrattas 
were  attacked  by  Ewuz  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  Nizam's 
iJvanced  force ;  Bajee  Rao  partially  engaged  him,  but 
retired,  first  towards  Mahoor,  then  returned  rapidly  towards 
Aonmgabad ;  without  stopping  to  plunder,  he  gave  out 

64 
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that  Burhanpoor  shoald  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  marched 
on  to  Candeish,  laying  waste  the  country  in  his  route. 
Ewuz  Khan,  followed  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  pursued  hinii 
in  order  to  save  Burhanpoor.  Bajee  Rao,  as  soon  as  the 
pursuing  army,  with  all  their  equipments,  had  passed  the 
Ajuiita  Ghaut,  sent  a  party  towards  Burhanpoor,  wheeled 
off  with  the  main  body  to  his  left,  and  proceeded  with  great 
speed  to  Guzerat,  where  he  not  only  plundered,  but,  taking 
advantage  of  Nizam- ool-Moolk's  notorious  duplicity,  and 
the  enmity  subsisting  between  him  and  Sur  Boolund  Khan, 
he  caused  it  to  be  believed  by  the  latter  that  the  Nizam 
was  the  supporter  of  his  invasion— a  rumour  which  gained 
strength  by  accounts  of  the  approach  of  the  latter  towards 
Surat.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  after  being  misled,  losing  some 
time  at  Burhanpoor,  and  ft'uitlessly  following  the  Peishwa, 
at  last  perceived  his  error,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Deccan^ 
and  determined  to  destroy  Poena.  But  he  had  not  reached 
Ahmednugur,  when  Bajee  Rao,  having  passed  the  Karsar- 
bharee  Ghaut,  totally  destroyed  the  districts  of  Gundapoor 
and  Byzapoor,  which,  from  former  tenure,  or  the  late 
exchanges,  were  wholly  jagheen  Nizam-ool-Moolk  re- 
crossed  the  Godavery,  when  the  Peishwa,  aft^er  some  days' 
At)  1728  skirmishing,   drew  him   into  a   situation 

favourable  to  his  purpose,  set  fire  to  the 
grass,  destroyed  the  forage,  and  effectually  straitened  his 
supplies.  The  Mahrattas  suffered  severely  by  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  but  they  cut  off  such  detaohed  parties  as  they 
could  overpower,  and  drove  off  the  draught  cattle.  At  last, 
in  some  broken  ground,  around  which,  for  several  miles, 
there  was  no  water,  the  Mahrattas  completely  surrounded 
the  Nizam's  army,  and  so  effectually  impeded  his  march, 
that  night  closed  before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassing  situation.    Nizam-«ool-^MooIk  had  foresee 
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that  this  species  of  warfare  would  be  practised,  and,  in 
entering  apon  the  campaign,  expected  that  the  part  of  light 
troops  should  be  performed  by  his  associates.  He  had 
reproached  them  with  their  want  of  vigour,  and  recommend- 
ed their  adopting  the  same  system  against  their  countrymen 
as  Bajee  Rao  was  practising.  But  Chunder  8eya  Jadow 
represented  that  most  of  his  troops  were  Moghuls  ;  and 
Sambhajee  acknowledged,  not  only  that  his  numbers  were 
inadequate,  but  that  he  suspected  his  carcoons  were  in  league 
with  the  enemy.  There  is  something  explanatory  of  the 
nature  of  the  alliance,  and  characteristic  of  the  Mahratta, 
in  Sumbhajee's  requesting,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
view, to  say  a  word  in  private  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and 
then  begging  of  him  ^^  not  to  give  the  money,  on  account  o^ 
the  subsidy,  to  his  carcoons,  as  they  would  defiraud  the 
troops  ;''  whilst  the  Bramins,  by  another  representation 
equally  private,  represent  ^^  that  Sumbhajee  would  spend 
the  whole  on  dancing-girls,  dissipate  it  in  drinking  and 
debauchery,  and  leave  them  to  starvation,  and  the  troops 
to  revolt" 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  never  been  so  dependent  on 
Mahratta  allies  ;  the  attacks  he  had  experienced,  and  the 
privation  his  army  endured,  obliged  him  to  accede  to  a 
negotiation  with  the  Peishwa,  which  was  begun  by  Bajee 
Bao,  through  Ewuz  Khan.  The  Nizam,  however,  first 
forced  his  way  to  a  situation  where  water  was  procurable  ; 
Bajee  Rao  demanded  that  Sumbhajee  should  be  sent  to  his 
oamp  ;  that  security  should  be  afforded  for  the  future  collec- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  shares  of  revenue,  by  giving  up  several 
fortified  places  ;  and  that  all  arrears,  not  yet  realized,  should 
be  made  good.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  agreed  to  all  the  articles, 
except  that  of  delivering  up  his  ally.  Bajee  Rao  represent- 
ed that  he  was  a  near  relation  of  the  raja's,  and  that  be 
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should  be  treated  with  equal  respect ;  butitwasatlastsettled 
that  Nizam-ool-Moolk  should  guarantee  his  safe  arrival  in 
Panalla,  when  Shao  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  what  steps  he 
might  think  proper  for  the  settlement  of  their  family  dispute. 
After  an  interchange  of  presents,*  when  Bajee  Bao  and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  met  for  the  first  time,  the  armies  retired 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  f  Its  final  ratification 
was  of  consequence  to  bot^  parties,  but  especially  to  Bajee 
Rao,  who  was  then  negotiating  witli  Sur  Boolund  Elhan^ 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  cession  of  the  chouth  and  surdesh- 
mookhee  of  Guzcrat.  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  who  had  at 
first  exerted  himself  to  check  Mahratta  incursions,  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Bajee  Bao,  in 
order  to  save  the  country  from  total  ruin.  He  had  repeat- 
edly applied  to  court  for  a  supply  of  money,  as  it  was  at 
first  impossible  to  raise  any  revenue  of  consequence  ironk 
the  districts  in  their  exhausted  state ;  but  his  demands  weiB 
entirely  neglected.  He  had  endeavoured  to  oonoiliate 
Peelajee  and  Kantajee  by  grants  of  chouth,  but  they  colleci- 
ed  all  the  revenue,  and  afforded  no  protection  to  the  coantry. 
Ghimnajee  Appa  arrived  with  a  large  army,  exacted  a  heavy 
oontribution  from  Pitlaud,  and  plundered  Dholka  ;  ba€  he 
promised,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  that  if  the  chouth  and 
aardeshmookhee  were  yielded,  the  districts  should  be 
effectually  secured  from  the  depredations  of  all  other 
freebooters.  Sur  Boolund  Khan  at  length  agreed  to  the 
Peishwa's  proposals,  and  granted  deeds,  in  the  year  1729, 

to  Sham  Rao,  the  wukeel  of  Baiee  Bao« 

A.D  1729  J  J 

the  minister  of  the  Raja  Shao,  ceding  the 

*  This  Interohange  of  presents  is  termed  Zeaf ut,  a  feast,  or  entertain- 
ment ;  a  Mahomedan  has  no  objection  to  eat  food  prepared  by  a  Hindoo 
on  such  occasionrt  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoo  the  Zeafut  is  confined 
to  receiving  the  presents. 

t  Mahratta  MS»S.,  Hudeequ-i-Alura. 
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mrdeskmookJieey  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue,  both 
on  the  land  and  cuatoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of 
Sarat  and  the  district  around  it ;  together  with  the  chouth^ 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  collections  on  tlie  land  and  cus- 
toms, excepting  Surat,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad.* 

Bur  Boolund  Khan  mentions  in  the  deeds  that  these 
oessions  in  G-uzerat  are  granted  m  consequence  of  the  pro- 
grese  of  improvement,  the  increasing  population,  and  the 
geujBral  tranquillity  in  the  Decean.  The  conditions  affixed 
to  the  deed  for  the  surdeshmookhee  are  nearly  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  same  grant  for  the  Decean 
provinces  ;  but  the  deed  for  the  chouth  is  more  spedfio  ; 
2,500  horse  are  constantly  to  be  kept  up,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  actual  collections  only  to  be  paid,  no  more  than  two 
or  three  persons  to  be  placed  in  each  district  as  collectors 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  no  extra  demands  whatever 
to  be  made  on  the  ryots,  and  every  assistance  to  be  afforded 
in  maintaining  the  imperial  authority.  One  condition 
attached  to  the  deed  is,  that  Bajee  Rao,  on  the  part  of  Shao, 
agrees  to  prevent  Mahratta  subjects  from  taking  part  with, 
or  in  any  way  supporting,  disaffected  zumeendara,  and 
other  distiu*bors  of  the  public  peace — a  clause  which  is 
folly  explained  by  the  opposing  interests  of  Bajee  Rao, 
Kantajee  Kuddum,  and  Trimbuck  Rao  Dhabaray.  Feelajee 
Gaekwar,  the  agent  of  Dhabaray,  was,  it  appears,  leagued 
with  the  Bhcels  and  Koolees  of  the  country,  and  on  that 
account  especially  was  considered  particularly  formidable 
by  the  Mahomedans.  Afler  these  deeds  were  obtained,  the 
mokassa  and  the  collection  of  a  part  of  the  surdeshmookhee 
were  assigned  to  Dhabaray  ;  but  jealousy  of  Bajee  Bao*s 

*  Originftl  deeds  from  the  records  of  the  government  of  the  Peishwai^ 
made  over  to  me  by  the  Hon*b]o  M.  Elphinstone. 
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interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  province  occasioned  an 
implacable  enmity  on  the  part  of  that  chief. 

Whilst  Bajee  Rao's  presence  was  necessary  to  the  north- 
ward ia.  order  to  support  Ghimnajee  in  Guzerat,  Snmbha- 
jee,  rajaof  Kolapoor,  instigated  by  Oodajee  Chowan,  refused 
to  listen  to  overtures  made  by  Shao,  and  encamped  in 
bravado,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wama,  with  all  his 
baggage,  women,  and  equipments,  and  began  to  plunder 
the  country.  An  opportunity  thus  presented  itself  for  the 
Pritee  Needhee  to  recover  his  lost  influenoe  with  ShaO| 
which  he  partly  effected  by  surprising  the  camp  of  Sum- 
bhajee  and  Oodajee  Chowan,  and  driving  them  to  Panalla, 
with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Pritee  Needhee  ;  amongst  others, 
Tara  Bye,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Bajis  Bye,  the  widow 
of  Sivajee  of  Kolapoor  ;  both  these  persons  were  placed  in 
confinement  in  the  fort  of  Satara.     This  defeat  brought  cm 

an  immediate  accommodation.  The  Mah- 
ratta  districts  and  claims,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  forts,  in  the  tract  of  which  the  rivers  Wama 
and  Kistna  to  the  north,  and  the  Toongbuddra  to  the  southy 
were  the  boundaries,  were  w^ly  ceded.  Kopaul,  near 
the  Toongbuddra,  was  relinquished  by  Shao  in  exchange- 
for  Rutnaguiry  ;  and  the  territory  of  the  Concan,  extending 
from  Salsee  to  Ankolah,  was  comprehended  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Kolapoor. 

The  Gurhee  of  Wurgaom,  occupied  by  Oodajee  Chowan, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wama,  which  in  the  border 
warfare  had  cost  many  lives,  was  destroyed  by  mutual 
consent,  but  the  claims  of  Chowan  were  left  undetermined. 
Merlch,  Tasgaom,  Hutnee,  several  villages  along  Iha 
northern  bank  of  the  Kistna,  and  some  fortified  places  in 
Beejapoor  district,  were  given  up  to  Shao.    This  treafy 
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was  offensive  and  defensive,  and  provided  for  the  division 
of  farther  conquests  to  the  south  of  the  Toongbuddra, 
which,  on  co-operation,  were  to  be  equally  shared.  Grants 
of  enam  land  or  hereditary  rights  conferred  by  either  party^ 
within  their  respective  boundaries,  were  confirmed. 

Although  enemies  were  not  wanting  to  detract  from  the 

reputation  of  the  Peishwa,  and  to  extol 

AJD  1731 

that  of  his  rivals,  the  success  of  the  Pritee 
Needhee  did  not  materially  affect  tiie  ascendancy  which 
Bajee  Bao  had  attained ;  but  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  still 
bent  on  opposing  him,  and  fotmd  a  fit  instrument  for  his 
purpose  in  Trimbuck  Bao  Dhabaray.  Ever  since  the 
Peishwa  had  obtained  the  deeds  from  Sur  Boolund  Elhan, 
Dhabaray  had  been  negotiating  with  the  other  Mahratta 
chiefs,  and  assembling  troops  in  Guzerat.  At  lengthy 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  35,000  men,  he  had  resolved 
to  march  for  the  Deccan  in  the  ensuing  season.  Bajee 
Bao  was  well  aware  of  the  Senaputtee's  enmity,  but  was 
not  alarmed  by  his  preparations  until  he  discovered  that 
Kizam-ool-Moolk  was  to  support  him  in  the  Deccan* 
Immediately  on  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  he 
determined  to  anticipate  them,  although,  when  joined  by 
all  his  adherents,  his  whole  army  did  not  amount  to  above 
half  that  of  Dhabaray.  The  latter  gave  out  that  he  was 
proceeding  to  protect  the  raja's  authority,  and  was ' 
supported  by  Peelajee  Ghiekwar,  Kantajee,  and  Bughojee 
Kuddum  Bhanday,  Oodajee,  and  Anand  Bao  Powar,* 
Chimmajee  Pundit,!  Koor  Buhadur,  with  many  others. 

*  FreTioQB  to  the  fonnatlon  of  this  leagae,  the  Powars,  whoso 
lendesvoiu  oontioued  aboat  Dhar  in  Malwa,  had  been  always  at  war 
with  Peelajee  Gaekwar. 

t  This  was  probably  Chimmajee  Damoodhur.  He  was  a  very  active 
naraader ;  bat  Ohimna  Bajt,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Surat  records, 
QMaos  Chimnajee,  Bajee  Bao's  brother :  even  when  the  army  was 
oommanded  by  the  Peishwa  in  person,  the  foroe  is  often  nuntioMd  as 
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Bajee  Rao  proved  that  Dhabaray  Senaputtee  was  in  allianoo 
with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  declared  that  he  was  leagaed 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  Mabratta  sovereigntj  with 
the  raja  of  Kolapoor — a  measure  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy,  and  contrary  to  the  divine  ordinanoes  of  the 
Shasters. 
^/^The  preparations  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  hastened  the 
march  of  Bajee  Rao  ;  and  as  his  army,  though  so  inferior 
in  numerical  strength,  was  composed  of  the  old  Pa^h 
horse,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Mahratta  Mankurees^ 
he  moved  rapidly  towards  Guzerat,  but  he  oommenoed 
negotiating  from  the  day  of  his*  quitting  Poena,  and 
continued  it  until  the  hour  of  attack.  His  advanced  troops^ 
however,  under  Awjoe  Kowray,  having  fallen  in  with  » 
party  of  the  enemy  under  Dummajee,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Peelajee  Gaekwar,  soon  after  crossing  the  If erboddah  they 
were  attacked  and  completely  defeated.  Bajee  Rao,  not 
discouraged  by  this  unfortunate  commencement,  determin- 
ed, when  about  to  engage  his  countrymen,  contrary 
to  his  usual  plan,  to  close  with  them  immediately..  The 
new  levies  did  not  await  the  shock,  but  fled  on  tKe  first 
charge;  Kantajee  Kuddum  went  off  with  the  fugitives, 
leaving  the  old  troops  of  Khundoe  Rao  Dhabaray  ta  defend 
his  son.  Trimbuck  Rao  was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 
seeing  the  flight  of  his  troops,  chained  the  animaPs  le^gs. 
Bajee  Rao  was  on  horseback,  and  exerted  himself  with  all 
the  energy  so  great  an  occasion  demanded  ;  bat  the  field 
was  still  disputed  with  obstinacy,  and  the  issue  doabtfiil, 
when  Trimbuck  Rao,  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  bow,  was 
shot  by  a  random  ball  from  a  matchlock ;   his  death  left 

th«t  of  Chimna  Raja.  The  members  of  the  factories  were  freqa^ntly 
deceived  by  false  reports^  and  they  make  some  ridtoulona  mistekes  fa 
the  names,  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect.  The  Sam  Bofer^ 
for  Shao  Baja,  though  not  a  very  elegant  altaratioD,  is  easily  diBoo^and. 
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complete  victory  to  Bajee  Rao,  with  all  but  nominal  control 
of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty. 

In  this  battle,   which  took  place   between  Baroda  and 

Dubhoy,  in  Guzerat,  about  the  1st  of  Aprilf 
Jowjee  Dhabaray,  MuUojee  Powar,  and 
one  of  the  sons  of  Peelajee  Qaekwar,  were  slain  with  their 
commander.  Oodajee  Powar  and  Chimmajoe  Pundit  were 
taken  prisoners.  Anund  Rao  Powar,  Peelajee  Gaekwar, 
and  Koor  Buhadur  were  wounded,  but  escaped.*  Both 
Dabhoyt  and  Baroda  were  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
Peelajee ;  the  latter  was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  the 
Moghuls,  but  Bajee  Rao,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sur  Boolund 
Khan,  then  intended  to  reduce  it  for  himself.  A  treaty  was, 
however,  concluded  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the 
Peiahwa,  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon,  returned  to  Satara. 
He  would  have  punished  the  treachery  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
but  that  crafly  politician,  whose  schemes  had  recoiled  on 
himself,  warded  a  blow  which  he  could  with  difficulty  have 
withstood,  by  directing  its  aim  against  the  head  of  the 
'empire. 

Bajee  Rao  readily  acceded  to  the  Nizam's  views ;  it  suited 
his  favourite  policy,  and  it  gave  employment  to  persons 
likely  to  disturb  the  domestic  arrangements  he  aimed  at 
establishing.  Troops  wore  immediately  despatched  towards 
Ualwa  under  his  brother  Chimnajee,  whilst  he  himself 
remained,  for  a  time,  engaged  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  government,  at  Poona  and  Satara.  Such  appear  to  have 
been  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  events  and  intrigues,  which 
ended  in  a  secret  compact  between  iBajee  Rao  and  Nizam- 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  original  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  Bajee  Rao, 
Sorat  Beoorda,  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Innes,  faotor  at  Cambay,  dated 
7th  April  1731. 

t  Dabhoy  first  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Oodajee  Powar,  from  whom  it 
taken  by  Peelajee, 
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ool-Moolk^  securing  ix>  the  former  supremacy  as  Peishwai 
and  to  the  latter  a  kingdom  in  the  Decean. 

The  victory  over  Dhabaray,  like  the  issue  of  every  dvil 
war,  left  impressions  on  the  minds  of  many,  not  easily 
effaced ;  but  the  Peishwa  adopted  every  means  of  C(H)cilia- 
tion  in  his  pov^er.  It  had  been  a  custom  to  feed  some 
thousand  Bramins  for  several  days  every  yearatTullygaom,* 
near  Poena,  the  euam  village  of  Dhabaray  ;  this  charitable 
practice  Bajee  Rao  continued  at  Poena,  and  gave  sums  of 
money,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  assembled  Shastrees  and 
Waeedeeks.  This  festival,  continued  by  his  successorSi 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Dukshina.t 

Yeswunt  Rao,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Senaputtee  ;  but  being  too  young  to  take  the 
management  upon  himself,  his  mother,  Ooma  Bye,  beoame 
his  guardian ;  and  Peelajee  Gaekwar,  their  former  mootaliq, 
was  confirmed  in  that  situation,  with  the  title  of  Sena  Khas 
Kheyl,   in  addition  to  his  hereditary   one  of  Shumshcr 

Buhadur4 

In  order  to  prevent  disputes,  an  agreement  was  drawn  op 
under  the  authority  of  Shao,  and  subscribed  by  the  Peishwa 
and  Senaputtee,  stipulating  that  neither  party  should  enter 
the  boundary  of  the  other  in  Guzerat  and  Malwa.     Within 

*  There  are  two  Tullygaoms  near  Poona— one  north-east,  or  TaUjgamn 
Dumdairay,  and  the  other  north-west,  Tullygaom  Dhabaray,  on  the 
Bombay  road,  the  one  above  alluded  to. 

t  Dakshina  means  a  charitable  donation  in  money. 

1  I  have  in  my  possession  three  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaekwar 
titles,  from  respectable  sourcep,  all  differing  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  text ;  after  all,  I  may  be  wrong,  but,  even  in  such  an  inaigmfloant 
matter,  I  have  spansd  no  pains  to  be  correct,  I  have  seldom  given 
translations  of  the  Mahratta  titles,  as  even  the  Mahrattas  themsehres 
differ  in  the  signifioationB  attached  to  them,  and  as  I  know  nothing  eC 
Sanscrit,  I  was  dependent  on  the  Bramins  about  me  for  the  few  inter* 
pretatioDs  I  have  given.  Sena  Khas  Kheyl  has  been  translated, 
"commander  of  the  sptoial  ia;i^,"~perhapB  ^^  leader  of  the  ioverei^n^t 
tribe'*  would  be  more  correct. 
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the  limits  of  the  former  province  the  Senapnttee  was  to 
have  entire  management ;  bat  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  revenue  to  government  through  the  Pisishwa^ 
All  contributions,  levied  from  countries  not  specified  in  the 
deeds  given  under  the  authority  of  Sur  Boolund  Khan^ 
were  to  be  made  over  to  the  raja  after  deducting  expenses. 
The  cession  of  chouth  and  siirdeshmookhee  from  the 
province  of  Gruzerat  was  highly  disapproved  at  the  imperial 
coorty  although  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  assist  Sur 
Boolund  Khan,  or  to  avert  the  calamity  and  disgrace, 
which  that  officer  foretold  must  bo  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  his  applications  for  assistance.  Sur  Boolund 
Khan  was  superseded  by  Abhee  Sing,  raja  of  Joudpoory 
who  proceeded  with  the  army  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
govemmrent.  Sur  Boolund  Khan  opposed  him  for  a  con- 
mderable  time,  but  at  last  an  accommodation  took  place,  and 
the  latter  went  off*^  towards  Delhi,  where  he  wae  afterwards 
extremely  ill-used  and  unworthily  disgraced.  Although 
an  enemy  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  disrespect  and  indignity 
with  which  Sur  Boolund  Khan  was  treated,  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  intimate  connection  which  was  now  cement- 
ed between  the  former  and  Bajee  Rao.  The  Mahomedan 
historian*^  is  partly  right ;  but  selfish,  not  generous,  motives 
famish  the  real  interpretation  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  con- 
sideration for  Sur  Boolund  Khan.  Perceiving  Bajee  Rao's 
eomplete  ascendancy,  the  appointment  of  the  Hindoo  prince 
Abhee  Sing  to  supersede  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  the  imbecility 
of  the  emperor,  and  tl>e  treachery  as  well  as  depraved 
venality  of  his  courtiers  ;  knowing  also  that  he  had  rendered 
himself  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious,  Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had  good  grounds  for  apprehending  that  the  Peishwa  might 
be  able  to  obtain  the  viccroyalty  of  the  Deccan.    The  plan, 

*  Seyr  Mutuakhereen. 
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howover,  which  ho  adopted,  under  these  circumstanoesi 
belongs  to  the  higher  order  of  politics,  and  seems  to 
have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  Mahrattas 
from  the  destruction  of  the  resources  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  making  his  own  power  a  balance  between  that  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Peishwa. 

Previously  to  invading  Malwa  in  person,  Bajee  Rao  had 
an  interview  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  advance  a  subsidy  for  the  assistance  he  was 
aiFording ;  but  the  Nizam  considered  the  inducement 
sufficiently  strong  without  paying  his  auxiliaries.  The 
districts  in  Candeish,  by  the  present  agreement,  were  to  be 
protected  by  the  Peishwa  in  his  passage  to  and  from  Malwa, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  usual  tribute  was  to  be  levied 
in  the  six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan, — a  proposal  to  which 
Bajee  Rao  readily  acceded.* 

Various  parts  of  the  province  of  Malwa  had  been  already 

laid  under  contribution  by  Powar,  Holkar, 
and  Sindia.  The  Raja  Greerdhur  on 
every  occasion  had  exerted  himself  with  great  fortitude 
and  energy,  but  was  at  length  killed  in  an  action  with 
Oodajee  Powar  and  Chimnajee  Punditf  in  1729  ;  but  his 
relation,  Dia  Buhadur,  having  been  appointed  soobehdar 
in  his  room,  continued  to  repel  the  Mahratta  inroads  with 
bravery,  and  frequently  with  success;  till  at  last, 
attacked  by  Chimnajee  Appa,  thoPeishwa's  brother,  Peelajee 
Jadow,  and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  at  Talaht  near  Dhar,  he 
was  also  slain,  and  his  troops  were  defeated.     Bajee  Rao, 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  original  letters. 

t  This  Chimnajee  Pundit  was  not  the  brother  of  Bajee  Rao,  but  the 
person  taken  by  the  Pei^wa,  in  the  battle  with  the  Senaputtee^  already 
mentioned. 

t  Original  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Chimnajee  Appa.  I  take  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  from  bir  J.  Maloolin*a 
fioport  on  Malwa. 
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on  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,  assumed  command  of  the 
army  in  Malwa,  and  sent  his  brother  and  Peelajee  Jadow 
back  to  Satara,  to  maintain  his  influence  at  court,  and  to 
concert  measiires  for  settling  the  Concan,  which  was  in  a 
very  disturbed  state  ;  the  Peishwa  having  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  a  force,  at  first  intended  for  the  entire  settle- 
ment of  that  country,  including  the  reduction  of  Jinjeera. 

In  the  meantime,  after  the  Peishwa  left  Guzerat,  the 
foujdar  of  Abhee  Sing  recovered  tho-  fort  of  Baroda  ;  but 
the  cause  of  Peelajee  Gaekwar  was  popular,  he  had  gain- 
ed several  victories,  and  occupied  many  of  the  principal 
thannas,  when  Abhee  Sing,  on  pretence  of  entering  upon 
a  final  agreement  wTthTii  m,  sent  some  emissaries,  apparent- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  preliminaries.  These 
emissaries  had  frequent  interviews  with  Peelajee,  till  at 
last,  one  evening,  after  having  sat  until  it  was  dusk,  they 
took  leave  and  went  outside  the  tent,  when  one  of  their 
number,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot  something  of  con- 
sequence, returned  to  the  tent,  and,  whilst  affecting  to 
whisper  in  Peelajee's  oar,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  The  assassin  was  instantly  killed,  but  the  rest 
of  the  emissaries  escaped.  This  murder  was  perpetrated  at 
Dhakoor,   a  well-known  village  in  the  district  of  Tausrah.* 

The  murder  of  Peelajee  Gaekwar  was  not  attended  by 
the  advantages  expected  from  it  by  Abhee  Sing  ;  Dilla, 
Dessaye  of  Padra,  near  Baroda,  who  had  lived  in  friend- 
ship with  Peelajee,  instigated  the  Koolees  and  Bheels  to 
rise  all  over  the  country,  and  watching  an  opportunity, 
afforded  by  the  march  of  troops  to  quell  the  insurgents, 
sent  intelligence  to  Mahadajee  Grackwar,  the  brother  of 
Peelajee,  who  then  occupied  Jumbooseer,  and  advised  him 
to     attack     Baroda.       He     accordingly    followed     this 

*  Mirat  Ahmudee. 
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recommendation  and  obtained  possession  of  it  about  the 
same  time  that  Dia  Bahadur  was  killed  in  Malwa,  in  1732, 
since  which  time  it  has  always  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Gaekwar.  But  besides  this  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Dummajee,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Peolajee^ 
advanced  from  Sonegurh  with  a  great  force,  occupied  many 
of  the  principal  districts  in  the  east  of  Guzerat,  and  made 
incursions  as  far  as  Joudpoor,  till  Abhee  Sing,  resigning 
Ahmedabad  to  a  deputy,  was  forced  to  return  to  protect 
his  paternal  dominions. 
Mohummud  Khan  Bnngush,  governor  of  Allahabad,  was 

the  new  soobchdar  appointed  to   Malwa. 

*  A  D  1733 

Shortly  after  the  period  of  his  obtaining 

the  government,  ho  entered  Bundelcund,  and  established 

himself  in  the  territory  of  the  Raja  Chitoor  Sal.     On  this 

proceeding  the  Rajpoot  prince  solicited  aid   from   Bajee 

Rao,  which  was  readily   afforded.     The   Peishwa  moved 

expeditiously  into  Bundelcund,  surrounded  Bungush,  and 

.   forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort,  where  he  was  reduced 

i   to  the  greatest  distress,  till  rescued  by  a  band  of  Afghans 

J   of  his  own  tribe,  headed  by  his  son.     The  province,   how- 

-— ever,  was  completely  evacuated  by  his  troops,  and  Chitoor 

Sal  was  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the   aid  afforded  by  his 

new  ally,  that  he  conferred  on  him  a  fort  and  district  in 

the  neighbourliood  of  Jhansee  worth  two  and  a  quarter 

lakhs  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue,  adopted  him  as  his  son, 

and  at  his  death,  which  happened  very  soon  after,  bestowed 

on  him  one-third  of  his  possessions,  or  an  equal  share  with 

his  sons  Juggut  Raj-jee   Deo  and  Hurdesa,  the  former 

styled  raja  of  Kalpoe,  and  tlie  latter  of  Bundelcund  ;  but 

it  would  ap|)ear  that,  although  they  may  have  managed 

separately,  they  shared  in  common.* 

*  Original  papers,  Puona  fieoordfl. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Mohummud  Khan  Bungnsh,  Bajft 

Jey  Sing  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to 
the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Agra 
and  Malwa.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Bajee  Rao  ;  but  as  Jey  Sing  was  now  sitaated, 
the  honor  of  the  Rajpoot  was  at  variance  with  the  subsist- 
ing understanding  between  him  and  the  Mahrattas.  This 
circumstance  may  account  for  his  hesitating  to  comply  with 
their  demands  ;  but  he  at  last  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Bigee  Rao,  yielded  him  the  government  of  Malwa  in  the 
following  year,  and  for  the  time,  the  emperor,  by  Jey 
Sing's  persuasions,  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.* 

*  Seyr  MutuakhereeDi  Mahratta  MSS.,  Hadeequ-i-Alum. 
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CHAP.  XV. 
From  A.D.  1734  to  A.D.  1739. 

ilahratta  afairs. — Ru^hoajee  Bhonslay  is  appointed  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh, — Affairs  of  the  Cancan — of  Sawant — 
Angria. — Unsuccessful  campaigns  of  the  Pritee  Needhee 
against  the  Seedee. — Revolution  at  Jinjeera. — The  Peishwa 
returns  from  Malwa — proceedings. — Arrangements  made 
in  tJie  Concan. — Mulhatjee  Holkar^s  incursions — policy 
of  the  vizier  Khan  Dowran. — Nizam-ool-Moolk  courted 
by  the  emperor, — Muziffir  Khan  marches  against  the 
Mahrattas, — Holkar^s  conduct  touxxrds  him. — Holkar 
continues  levying  contributions — makes  an  incursion  into 
Guzerat. — Momin  KJian  appointed  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince.— Bajee  Ra6*s  pecuniary  embarrassments. — Negotia- 
tions loith  the  imperial  court — obtains  an  assignment  on 
Malwa^  and  a  tribute  from  the  Rajpoots— further  negotia^- 
turns — obtains  t/ie  surdeshpandeegeei*ee  of  the  Deccan. — 
Nizam-ooUMoolk  resolves  on  assisting  the  emperor  against 
the  MaJirattas. — Preparations  of  the  MoghuLs — and  af 
Bajee  Rao. — Sadut  Khan  drives  the  MaJirattas  across  the 
Jumna. — Bajee  Rao  appears  at  the  gates  of  Delhi — 
operations — retires — returns  to  the  Deccan. — Circum- 
stances regarding  Angria^  which  led  to  a  war  with  the 
Portugueses  and  tlie  invasion  of  Salsette. — The  Peishwa  is 
called  off  to  Malioa  to  oppose  Nizam-ool-Moolk — who 
joined  by  the  imperial  army,  advances  from  Delhi. — Bajee 
Rao  sw^rounds  Nizam-ooUMoolk  at  Bhopaul— forces  him 
into  terms — their  nature. — Prosecution  of  hostilities 
against  tfie  Portuguese — conduct  of  the  English — its  causes 
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— frogrui  of  the  Makrattas. — Warbetxoeen  the  Peiskwa 
and  Rughoojee  Bhonslcy. — Disastrous  intelliffence  from 
Ddhij  occasioned  by  the  arrival  and  proceedings  of  Nadir 
Shah. — Chimnajee  Appa  prosecutes  a  successful  war 
against  the  Portuguese. — Memorable  siege  of  Baesein. — 
Nadir  Shah  retires  from  DeUiu 

I  HAYB  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  steps  by  which  the 

Mahrattas  spread  themselves  in  Guzeraty 
and  established  a  footing  in  Malwa  ; 
their  domestic  policy,  their  affairs  in  regard  to  Berar 
and  the  Concan,  now  claim  our  attention,  before  we  return 
to  their  operations  in  Malwa  or  enter  on  the  more  impor- 
tant proceedings,  which  the  present  chapter  will  record. 

During  the  Peishwa's  absence,  Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  the 
Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  had  been  accused  of  disobedience,  and 
c<mfined  at  Satara  ;  and  Rughoojee,  the  son  of  Kanhojee^s 
ooasin,  Bembajee,  had  been  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
Sena  Sahib  Soobeh  in  his  stead.  Bughoojee  had  served 
with  a  small  party  of  horse,  both  under  his  relation  Kan- 
hojee, and  with  one  of  the  petty  Mahomedan*  princes  in 
Cfondwaneh ;  his  station  was  too  humble  to  bring  him 
into  general  notice,  but  he  had,  in  a  confined  sphere, 
distinguished  himself  by  superior  intelligence,  activity, 
and  spirit.  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  by  which 
Kanhojee  Bhonslay  was  deprived  of  his  title  and  jagheer 
are  not  known,  but  from  the  selection  of  Rughoojee  as 
his  successor,  agreeably  to  the  choice  of  the  raja,  it  is 
probable  that  Bajee  Rao  had  no  share  in  it.  Rughoojee 
had  accompanied  Shao  in  his  excursions,  and  from  being 
a  very  bold  and  expert  hunter,  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  raja,  and  obtained  a  great   ascendancy  over  him. 

*  They  were  originally  Hindoo  polygan,  and  oonverted  by  AornngBebe. 
ft6 
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Shao  married  him  to  the  sister  of  one  of  his  own  wives,  of 
the  Sirkay  family,  which,  except  their  having  the  same 
snmame,  and  that  they  may  possibly*  have  been  original- 
ly relations  and  rivals  for  the  hereditary  right  of  Patell  of 
their  village,  is  the  only  connection  which  can  be  traced 
between  the  families  of  Satara  and  Nagpoor. 

On  receiving  the  sunnuds  for  Berar,  Rughoojee  gave  a 
bond  to  maintain  a  body  of  5,000  horse  for  the  service  of 
the  state  ;  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  ; 
and  exclusive  of  ghas-dana — a  tribute  which  the  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh  since  the  time  of  Raja  Ram  had  been  allow- 
ed to  reserve — the  half  only  of  all  other  tribute,  prize 
property,  and  contributions  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  the 
head  of  the  government.  He  also  bound  himself  to  raise 
10,000  horse  when  required,  and  to  accompany  the  Peishwa^ 
or  to  proceed  to  any  quarter  where  he  might  be  ordered. 

This  arrangement  was  effected  diu'ing  the  absence  of 
Sreeput  Rao  Pritee  Needhee,  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
Concan  by  the  raja.  The  Pritee  Needhee,  being  the 
friend  of  Kanhojee  Bhonslay,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
mitigation  of  his  sentence,  and  proposed  that  Akola  and 
Balapoor,  in  Berar  Payeen  Ghaut,  should  be  restored,  on 
condition  of  his  maintaining  200  horse ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  arrangement  was  carried  into  effects 
Kanhojee  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprize  ;  he  had  made 
some  partial  conquests  in  Grondwaneh,  and  headed  one 
incursion  into  Kuttack.  He  died  at  Satara,  after  having 
lived  tliere  many  years,  a  prisoner  at  large. 

Whether  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  made  any   preparaiionB 

*  There  is  a  tradition  of  their  having  been  rivals  in  an  hereditary 
dispute  which  may  have  been  invented  to  prejudice  the  rajas  of  Satars 
agaiDst  the  Bhonslays  of  Nagpoor,  and  prevent  their  desire  to  adopt  any 
member  of  that  powerful  family.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  to  maintain 
the  hereditary  difference. 
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in  consequence  of  these  dissensions,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
Cfaimnajee  Appa  conceived,  or  affected  to  believe,  tliat 
he  meditated  an  attack.  He,  therefore,  pitched  his 
camp  about  40  miles  east  of  Satara,  leaving  Peclajee 
Jadow  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  horse,  being  the 
only  troops  at  Satara  in  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
Peishwa. 

When  Bajee  Rao  advanced  into  Malwa,  it  was  his 
design  to  engage  the  Raja's  mind  with  petty  affairs  in  the 
Concan.  Divisions  of  authority,  contending  factions,  and 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  afford- 
ed ample  field,  within  the  small  tract  from  Goa  to  Bombay 
for  engaging  and  fatiguing  attention  ;  but  as  these  autho- 
rities had  also  a  large  share  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  government  during  the  last  century,  they  demand, 
as  a  record  of  our  own  history,  particular  enumeration. 
Sawunt,  the  principal  Dcshmookh  of  Waree,  occupied  his 
hereditary  territory  in  that  quarter,  but  having  suffered 
from  Kanhojee  Angria's  attacks,  prior  to  the  late  peace 
between  the  rajas  of  Satara  and  Kolapoor,  he  bore  an 
enmity  to  Angria's  family  ever  after. 

Kanhojee  Angria's  death  happened  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1728.*  During  his  life  all  attempts  at 
reducing  his  power  proved  fruitless.  The  Bombay 
(Government,  incensed  at  his  piracies  and  contume- 
lious conduct,  joined  with  the  Portuguese  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Kolabah.  Tlie  land  forces  furnished 
by  that  nation,  and  three  English  ships  of  the  line,  under 
Commodore  Matthews,  co-operatcil ;  but  the  attempt  failed, 
owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Portuguese.  This  expedi- 
tion took  plac^  in    1722,  and,   two    years  afterwards,  the 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  I  am  not  oertaiu  of  thb  date,  as  I  have  not 
observed  it  in  the  Eoglish  Heoords. 
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Datcb,  with  seven  ships,  two  bomb  vesselsy  and  a  body 
of  troops,  made  an  attempt  o^t^'V'idiadroog,  at  diat  timd 
better  known  by  its  Moghul  name  of  Qheriah;  but  thit 
attack  also  failed,  ^.ngria  seized  many  English  vessels, 
and,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  took  the  Dcarbgy  a  shq> 
richly  laden,  belonging  to  the  East  India  C!omp&ny.  The 
crews  of  his  vessels,  like  all  Mahrattas  when  sueoessfid, 
became  very  daring,  and  his  forts  on  the  coast  were  con- 
sidered impregnable.* 

Eanhojee  Angria  left  two  legitimate  and  three  illegiti** 
mate  sons.  The  two  former  succeeded  to  his  possessiont  ; 
the  elder,  named  Sukkajee,  remained  at  Eolabah,  and  die 
young,  Sumbhajee,  resided  at  Severndroog.  The  elder 
died  a  short  time  after  his  father,  and  Sumbhajee,  keeping 
with  him  the  eldest  of  his  half-brothers,  appointed  the 
other  two  to  the  charge  of  Kolabah.  The  eldest  of  theses 
Yessajee,  had  charge  of  the  interior  management,  whikt 
Mannajee  commanded  the  naval  and  military  establidi- 
ment.  The  latter,  some  time  after,  having  quarrelled  widi 
his  family,  sought  protection  and  assistance  from  the 
Portuguese  ;  and  having  obtained  the  aid  of  some  troops, 
he  cscaladed  Kolabah,  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  He 
cruelly  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Yessajee,  and 
confined  him,  for  which  Sumbhajee,  as  soon  as  the  Portu- 
guese retired,  attacked  him.  Mannajee,  however,  having 
obtained  aid  from  Bajee  Rao,  compelled  Sumbhajee  to 
raise  the  siege,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 
afforded,  ceded  the  forts  of  Eootla  and  Rajmachee  to  the 
Peishwa.f 

The  Seedee,  who  at  this  time  was  chief  of  Jinjeera,   had 
held  that  situation  for  several  years,  with  the  old  Moghul 

*  Orme,  Bruoe*8  Annals,  partly  confirmed  by  Mahratta  MSS. 
t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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title  of  Takoot  Khan.  The  districts  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  Seedee's  charge  by  Aurungzebe,  including  Mhar, 
Baignrh,  Dabul,  and  Anjenweel,  had  been  defended 
against  every  eiFort  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  frequently,  in 
oonsequenoo  of  their  inroads^  the  Seedee  levied  contribu- 
tions from  Shao's  districts.  As  force  was  not  likely  to 
prevail,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  Jewajee  Khundee  Bao 
Chitnees,  and  others  of  the  raja's  ministers,  formed  schemes 
for  ruining  the  Seedee  by  intrigue.  A  person  named 
Yaooob  Khan,  well  known  in  those  times  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  pirates  on  the  coast,  and  distinguished  by  his 
fiuniliar  appellation  of  Shaikjee,  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  Seedee.  This  man  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Koolee  rajas  of  the  Concan,  and  hereditary  Patell  of 
Goagurh.  In  one  of  the  incursions  of  the  Seedees  he  was, 
when  a  child,  taken  prisoner,  and  bred  a  Mussulman.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  distingished  himself,  and,  on  getting 
command  of  a  ship,  became  as  celebrated  for  his  stratagem 
as  his  bravery.  The  Pritee  Needhee  gained  this  Shaik 
Yacoob,  and  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  him,  by 
whieh  he  was  to  receive  the  command  of  the  fleet,  the  whole 
of  the  Seedee' s  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  some  forts, 
several  villages  in  enam,  and  the  surgounda,*  or  two  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  lower  Concan,  from  the 
river  Penn  to  the  boundary  of  the  Kolapoor  territory.  His 
brother  was  to  be  appointed  second-in-command  at  Raigurh, 
and  one  lakh  of  rupees  was  to  be  distributed  as  a  largess 
amongst  the  troops  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  in  case  of 
success  in  effecting  a  revolution,  f 

To  aid  this  scheme,  a  force  was  sent  into  the  Concan,  in 

*  The  same  as    Nargounda,  only  here  confined  to  two  iniEftead  of 
three  per  cent, 

t  Original  papers  in  poseeBsion  of  the  Ohitnees  at  Batara. 
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1733,  under  the  Priteo  Needhee,  his  mootaliq,  Yemmajeo 
Sewdeo,  and  Oodajee  Chowan  ;  the  intrigues,  for  reasons 
which  are  not  explained,  were  unsuccessful,  but  a  war 
ensued,  the  effects  of  which  fell  principally  upon  the  help- 
less peasantry.  Little  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
Seedee's  garrisons ;  the  Pritee  Needhee,  after  many 
months,  was  finally  worsted,  and  when  encamped  at 
Chiploon,  the  fort  of  Goelkot,  although  strongly  garrison- 
ed, was  disgracefully  surprised  and  taken.  Chimnajee 
Appa  incurred  the  raja's  displeasure  for  not  sending 
assistance  to  Sreeput  Rao  after  repeated  orders,*  and 
Shao  at  last  told  him — "  If  you  do  not,  I  must  go 
myself."t  Peelajee  Jadow  was  at  length  despatched,  bat 
none  of  the  other  officers  at  Satara  would  undertake  to 
support  the  Pritee  Needhee  except  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  conquered  districts  in  jagheer ;  he  was 
therefore,  compelled  to  return  to  Satara  with  great  loss  of 
reputation.  About  this  time  the  chief  at  Jinjeera  died, 
leaving  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Seedee  AbdooUah| 
was  murdered  by  his  brothers,  supported  by  other  conspi- 
rators, with  the  view  of  usurping  the  government  in 
prejudice  to  Seedee  Rehman,  one  of  the  brothers  not  in 
Jinjeera  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  who  bore  no  part 
in  the  conspiracy. 

*  Originid  letters  from  Shao  to  Ohimnajee,  and  from  the  Peishwa*8 
mootaliq,  procured  from  the  Dawursae  Swsmee.  Many  interestiog 
letters  from  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee  were  lent  to  me  bj  the  desoendania 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Dawursee  Swamee.  The  Swamee  was  a  muohi 
venerated  person  in  the  country,  and  was  the  Mahapooroosh  of  Bajee 
Rao  and  his  brother,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  their  entire  conftdenoe. 
The  Peishwa's  letters  to  the  Swamee,  and  to  his  brother,  detail  the 
actions  of  his  life  in  a  familiar  manner,  without  disguise,  and  are  quite 
invaluable.  I  was  permitted  to  translate,  but  not  to  copy  them.  The 
originals  continue  in  possession  of  the  Swamee's  disciples  at  Dawnrsee, 
a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  Satara. 

t  This  part  of  the  letter  is  a  poatscript  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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Yacoob  Khan    immediately    embracec^.  the  cause  of 

Seedee  Behman,  and  called  on  Shao  for 

A  T^   17^5 

support ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  return  of  fiajee  Rao,  who,  after  leaving  Holkar  and 
Sindia  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  in  Malwa,  returned  to  /  , 

the  Deccan,  and,  on  crossing  the  Godavery,  intimated  to 
the  raja  that  he  should  march  straight  to  Dhunda  Rajepoor. 
All  the  disposable  infantry  were  directed  to  join  the 
Peishwa,  and  Peelajee  Jadow  was  sent  off,  reinforced  with 
a  body  of  the  Pagah  horse,  to  support  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar 
in  Malwa. 

Seedee  Rehman  and  Yacoob  Khan  joined  Bajee  Rao, 
who  commenced  operations  by  attacking  some  of  the  forCs. 
Futih  Sing  Bhonslay  and  the  Pritee^  Nefidhee  proceeded 
to  co-operate ;  but  the  only  assistance  which  they 
rendered  was  the  recovery  of  Sivajee's  capital,  Raigurh, 
the  killidar  of  which  had  been  previously  corrupted  by 
Shaik  Yacoob".  The  Peishwa  reduced  tlie  forts  of  Tala 
and  GK)ssala  ^but  his  further  progress  was  interirupted  by 
the  advance  of  Seedee  Rehman,  one  of  the  brothers,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops  from  Jinjeera.  They  attacked 
the  Peishwa  vigoroiisly,  but  could  not  prevail  over  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  Mahrattas.  Seedee  Rehman  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  were  pursued  to  Dhunda  Rajepoor. 
Batteries  were  erected  against  Jinjeera,  whilst  Mannajee 
Anirria  assailed  it  from  the  sea. 

e  operation  of  cannonading  Jinjeera  had  been 
repeated  from  the  time  of  Sumbhajee  every  year 
the  Mahrattas  were  in  possession  of  Dhunda  Rajepoor. 
Bajee  Rao  perceived  the  impracticability  of  reducing 
it|  at  least  for  many  months  ;  and  as  he  foresaw  many 
bad  consequences  from  remaining  in  the  Concan,  he 
listened  to  overtures  made  by  the  besieged,  entei 
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treaty,  by  which  they  reco^ised  the  pretensions  of  Seedee 
Rehman,  gave  up  half  the  revenues  of  eleven  mahls*  to 
him,  and  ceded  the  forts  of  Raigurh,  Tala,  Gossala, 
Oochitgurh,  and  Beerwaree  to  the  Mahrattas. 

Upon  this  snccessful  termination  of  hostilities,  Bajee 
Bao,  with  additional  power  and  influence,  returned  to  Satara^ 
and  was  appointed  soobehdar  of  the  late  acquisitions. f 

After  Bajee  Rao's  return  to  the  Deccan,  the  troops  of 
Mulhar  Bao  Holkar  made  incursions  beyond  Agra.  E^han 
Dowran,  the  vizier  of  Mohummud  Shah,  attempted  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas  rather  by  the  pen  than 
the  sword,  forgetting  that  all  negotiations  with  a  predatory 
state,  without  previously  punishing  its  aggressions,  only 
tend  to  excite  further  depredations.  He  laid  plans  for 
obtaining  the  aid  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  without  appearing  to 
solicit  it — a  conduct  little  less  inconsistent  than  that  of  the 
fickle  emperor,  who  now  earnestly  courted  him ;  but  the 
Nizam  was  nursing  his  resources,  and  the  period  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  he  could  perceive  that  his  presence  at 
Delhi  would  be  hailed  as  that  of  the  saviour  of  the  empire. 

Khan  Dowran's  attempts  were  feeble,  but  his  prepara- 
tions were  always  splendid  ;  all  Delhi  was  in  bustle  when 
his  expeditions  set  out ;  but  they  commenced  in  bombast 
and  ended  in  ridicule.  His  brother,  Muzuffir  Elhan, 
moved  forth  to  drive  the  plunderers  and  robbers  across  the 
Nerbuddah.  Holkar  sent  a  few  of  his  light  troops  to 
molest  his  march  during  the  day,  and  to  throw  rockets 
into  his  camp  during  the  night ;  but  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  interrupted  in  the  collection  of  contributions^ 

*  Smaller  diviflioDs  of  a  district 

t  Mahratta  M88.,  and  original  letters.  In  parts  where  I  have  only 
Hahratta  authority,  I  am  seldom  quite  certain  of  my  dates^  at 
many  of  the  original  letters  have  only  the  date  of  the  week,  and  of 
the 
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in  which  he  was  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  his  master,  the 
Peishwa,  whose  pecuniary  distress  had  become  very  great. 
Muzuffir  Khan  advanced  as  far  as  Seronje,  whence  he 
returned,  and  was  received  at  Delhi  as  if  he  had  performed 
signal  services,  acx]uiring  fame  among  his  friends  by  the 
oontcmpt  of  his  enemies.  The  province  of  Malwa,  and  the 
country  south  of  the  Chumbul,  although  some  of  the  forts 
remained  in  possession  of  the  imperial  officers,  were 
completely  overrun,  and  the  Rohillas,  as  well  as  the 
Itahrattas,  took  possession  of  several  places.*  Kantajee 
Kuddum  Bhanday,  who  the  year  before  had  been 
constrained  by  the  power  of  Dummajee  Gaekwar  to  quit 
Guzerat,  persuaded  Holkar  to  make  an  incursion  into  that 
province,  where  they  appeared  unexpectedly ;  levied 
contributions  as  far  as  the  Bunass ;  plundered  several  towns» 
to  the  north  of  Ahmedabad,  amongst  which  were  Eder  and 
Pulhanpoar,t  and  departed  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come» 

Abhee  i^ng  was  shortly  after  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Guzerat,  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,  Momin  Khan^ 
was  appointed  to  officiate  ;  but  the  deputy  of  Abhee  Sing 
would  not  evacuate  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  and  Momiu 
Khan  was  at  last  obliged  to  court  au  allianx^e  witL 
Dummajee,  in  order  to  expel  hinu 

Bajee  Baoy  owing  to  the  vast  army  ho  had  kept  up,  both 

to  secure  his  conquests  and  to  overcome- 
his  rivals,  had  become  greatly  involved  in 
debts.  His  troops  were  in  arrears;  the  Soucars  (or 
Itankers),  to  whom  he  already  owed  a  personal  debt  of 
many  lakhs  of  rupees,  refused  to  make  any  further  advances, 
and  he  complained  bitteriy  of  the  constant  mutinies  and 
damours   in   his    camp,     which    occasioned    him    much 

*  Seyr  ]Xata«kh«reeD,  and  Mahratta  letten.  f  Mint  AhmodM. 
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vexation  and  distress.*  He  levied  thechouth  and  surdesb- 
mookhee  in  Malwa,  and  applied,  through  Raja  Jey  Sing, 
for  their  formal  cession  in  that  province  ;  and  likewise  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  deeds  granted  bySur  Boolond  Khan 
for  Guzerat.  The  Tooranee  Moghuls,  who  formed  a 
considerable  party  in  the  ministry,  were  decidedly  against 
a  compromise  so  disgraceful ;  Khan  Dowran  and  the 
emperor,  by  whom  it  had  been  already  tacitly  yielded, 
were  disposed,  by  the  advice  of  Jey  Sing,  to  acknowledge 
the  title  in  due  form ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
which  ensued  between  the  imperial  minister  and  the 
Peishwa,  both  parties  went  beyond  their  original  intentions, 
and  hastened  the  advancing  ixjconciliation  between 
Mohummud  Shah  and  Nizim-ool-Moolk. 

The  emperor,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  to  relinquish^ 
in  the  form  of  an  assignment,  13  lakhs  of  rui>ees  of  the 
revenue  of  the  districts  south  of  the  Chumbul  for  the 
ensuing  season,  payable  by  three  instalments  at  stated 
periods ;  and  to  grant  an  authority  to  the  Peishwa  to  levy 
a  tribute  from  the  Rajpoot  states,  from  Boondee  and  Kotah 
on  the  west,  to  Budawur  on  the  east,  fixing  the  annual 
amount  at  10,60,000  rupees.  The  latter  concession,  Khan 
Dowran  probably  expected,  was  more  likely  to  create 
enmity  than  to  establish  friendship  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Rajpoots.  This  minister  imagined  himself  superior 
to  a  Mahratta  Bramin  in  political  artifice,  and  continued 

*  Among  Hindoos  an  attitude  of  worship  or  adoration  is  to  plaoe  the 
forehead  at  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  and  is 
used  in  humble  supplication  to  a  superior.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Bajee  Kao  to  his  Mahapooroosh  must  of  oourse  be  understood 
figuratively ;  but  it  shows  the  embarrassments  under  which  he 
laboured  :—*' I  have  fallen  into  that  hell  of  being  beset  by  creditors, 
and  to  pacify  soucars  and  sillidars,  I  am  falling  at  their  feet,  till  I  have 
rubbed  the  skin  from  my  forehead."  Part  of  this  distress  originated  in 
the  high  rates  of  pay  which  he  was  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to  outbid 
Ni2am-ool-Mooll(,  and  Kscure  the  best  of  the  Deccan  soldiery. 
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to  negotiate  when  he  should  have  had  no  thought  but  to 
chastise.  The  Riija  Jey  Sing  was  the  medium  tlirough 
whom  Khan  Dowran  sent  an  envoy  of  his  own,  named 
Yadgar  Khan,  to  treat  with  Bajee  Rao.  The  sunnuds  for 
the  chouth  and  surdeshmookhce  were  secretly  prepared, 
and  given  to  the  agent,  with  instructions  to  reserve  them  ; 
but  Dhondoo  Punt  Poorundhuree,  the  Peishwa's  wukeel 
residing  with  Khan  Dowran,  discovered  this  preliminary 
admission,  and  apprized  Bajee  Rao  of  the  circumstance. 
Mahrattas,  in  every  negotiation,  invariably  begin  by 
requiring  much  more  than  they  expect.  If  they  find  their 
proposal  acceded  to,  they  rise  in  their  pretensions,  and  very 
ofi;en,  from  a  tone  of  the  most  obsequious  complaisance, 
assume  an  overbearing  insolence  of  manner,  and  a  style  of 
pointed  threat  and  menace,  which,  to  those  who  have  only 
seen  them  submissive,  is  scarcclv  conceivable. 

Bajee  Rao's  demands  now  exceeded  all  bounds  ;  at 
different  stages,  during  the  discussions,  he  retjuircd  the  whole 
provinces  of  Malwa  injaghccr;  the  Rohillas,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves,  to  be  dispossessed  ;  the  forts  of  Mandoo, 
Dhar,  andRaiseon  ;  thejagheor  and  foujdaree  of  the  whole 
tract  south  of  theChumbul;  50  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  royal 
treasury,  or  an  equivalent  assignment  on  Bengal  ;  Allaha- 
bad, Benares,  Gya,  and Muttra injaghccr;  and  a  hereditary 
right  as  surdcshpandyaof  thesix  Soobehs  of  the  Doccan.* 

All  these  concessions  were  evaded  by  the  emperor, 
excepting  the  last ;  to  that  he  acceded,  on  Bajee  Rao's 
aoreeing  to  pay  a  fee  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  grant 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  surdeshmookhce,  but 
coinciding  with  the  proportion  of  the  emoluments  of  desh- 
mookh   and   deshpandya  :    those  of  the  surdeshmookhce 

^  Original  papers,  and  Poona  Kecorda. 
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etr'jir  t-?^  -.Or    ?:ir:-r*i;^i=;:T«-i?e«^ee  was  Are  per  cent 
Tlii*  -TLT.-.  Zfrr^-'zr.  :'-aL  zz<a  iie  IKeecan  ;  it  was  a  stroke 
ii*T*L-eti  i:  y.aj:i-:.:*..V[>:li   :t  Kban  Dovran,  and  had 
:»•    'n^«ri  iv   ■::5.*»?5    :^'  rxifinz   ike  Nizam's  jealousy, 
wii-IaT,    rr.i-i.zTLjrTCir::;    ^^a    the    Jfogfanl    fiiction    and 
pr(r«Lz^  ::i.:-j.-«.c.*  rr:ci  31>hinnniiid  Shah  to  repair  to 
I>*ZiL  ijji  siT-r  izpi  T=ii:r^,  a:  length  induced  Kisam-ool- 
M>:^  ;>:  :l:i^  -x  nmin^  ilze  scale  against  his  predatory 
al.>gw     In  i^c  zi'T'jJiTiTz^  ne^Kiarions  produced  no  oessation 
c:  ir:rlTi":j  i-g  irie  rar:   or  Bijee  Rao,  and  his   demands 
v^re  <•>  'rx:-r:::Ar.:.   iha:  :i  was   deteiinined,  after  pro- 
tnoceti  ooa^^iAiLMis.  ro  assemble  a  vast  annj,  hy  iho 
mer^  --^r-*J  •>f'  ^^-i^'a.  ::  5<5emt?d  as  if  thejr  expected 
to  ansiliilAie  she  Maimira^.     The  plains   in  the    noigh- 
hi:Kirhi»i  ot  the  capicAl  were  accordingly  covered  with 
tem^,   anl   the   preparations    were    as    splendid    as   the 
operations  prove!  teeole.     The  Peishwa,  on  hearing  that 
Khan  Djwran  and  Eummur-ud-deen  KhaUi  each  at  the 
head  of  a  great   army,  had  advanced  towards   Muttra, 
deposited  his  heavy  bagirage  with  his  allj,  Juggut  Raji 
in  Candelcimd,  and  advanced  to  a  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  40  miles  south  of  Agra.     He  had  attacked 
the  raja  of  Budawur  for  refusing  to  settle  his  claims,  and 
levied   contributions  in    every    direction.     Mulhar    Bao 
Holkar,  Peelajee  Jadow,  and  Vittoojoe  Bolay  committed 
great  depredations  in  the  Dooab,  until  driven  across  the 
Jumna  by  Sadut  Khan,  who  marched  from  Oudh,  and 
unexpectedly    assailed    the    Malirattas.      Ho     wrote    an 
exaggerated  account  of  his  succovss  to  court,   stating  that 
lie   liad  wounded  Mulhar   Rao  Holkar,  killed  Wittoojce 
liolay,  and  driven  the  whole  Mahratta  army  across  the 
Oliunihul ;  that  2,000  were  killed,  and  2,000  were  drowned 
ill  the  Juiniia.     On  Sad ut  Khans  arrival  at  Agra,  Bajoo 
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Bao  qnitted  his  gronnd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and 
moved  to  a  more  open  country  in  a  north-east  direction, 
his  former  position  being  confined  by  the  Ghumbul  on  his 
left  flank,  and  his  camp  intersected  by  deep  ravines — very 
onfkvourable  to  his  mode  of  fighting.* 

Sadut  Khan's  account  of  his  success,  as  written  by 
himself  to  the  emperor,  was  communicated  to  Bajee  Bao 
by  his  wukeel,  who  remained  with  Khan  Dowran,  until 
the  latter,  accompanied  by  Mohummud  Khan  Bungush, 
joined  Sadut  Khan  at  Agra,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  the  wukcel  was  dismissed.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
in  Delhi,  but  the  hero  Sadut  Khan,  who  had  driven  the 
Mahrattas  back  to  the  Deccan.  "  I  was  resolved,"  says 
Bajee  Rao,  ^^  to  tell  the  emperor  truth,  to  prove  that  I  was 
still  in  Hindostan,  and  to  show  him  flames  and  Mahrattas 
^^at  the  gates  of  his  capital." 

Six  days  before  Khan  Dowran  joined  Sadut  Khan, 
Bajee  Bao,  forsecing  that  they  would  unite,  was  on  his 
march  to  Delhi.  Quitting  the  great  road  and  skirting  the 
hills  of  Mehwat,  where  they  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Chooramun  Jath,  and  keeping  14  miles  to  the 
left  of  Oorlass,t  where  Kummur-ud-deen  EJian  was 
encamped,  he  advanced  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  daily,  and 
pitched  his  camp  close  to  the  suburbs.  Some  elephants ' ' 
and  camels  coming  out  of  the  city  were  seized,  and  a  party 
of  Hindoos,  when  going  to  a  temple  for  the  performanoe 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  were  stripped  ;t  but  the  Peishwa 

*  The  Seyr  Matuakhereen  gives  the  Moghul  account  of  this  campaigD, 
the  only  one  to  which  the  author  of  that  work  had  access.  I  have  not 
omitted  due  oonstderation  of  both  aides  of  the  narrative. 

t  This  is  probably  the  Hindoo  name  for  the  place,  as  I  cannot  find  it 
In  any  of  our  maps. 

X  This  fact  Bajee  Bao  mentions  to  his  brother  without  reserve  or 
oomment,  y\ 
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prudently  abandoned  his  first  intention  of  plundering  and 
burning,  as  he  conceived  the  booty  might  retard  his  retreat, 
and  that  burning  the  suburbs  would  but  show  a  disrespect  ) 
and  contempt,  which  would  impede  his  negotiations  with  / 
the  emperor  and  Khan  Dowran,  both  of  whom,  he  well  N 
knew,  were  disposed  to  grant  a  large  share  of  his  demands. 
He   therefore  next   day   WToto   two   letters — one  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  other  to  llaja  Bukht  Mull.     Their  purport 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  emperor  requested  that  a  wukecl 
might  be  sent,  which  Rajee  Rao  refused,  unless  a  guard 
came  out  for  his  protection.     He,  however,   returned  a 
polite  message,  stating,  "  that  as  he  apprehended  mischief 
to  the  city  from  the  contiguity  of  his  troops,  he  was  about 
to  retire  to  the  Jhecl  Tank."     This  moderation  encouraged 
a  party  of  8,000  men  from  the  city,  under  MuzuiHr  Ehan^ 
Mecr  Hoossein  Khan  Kokah,  Raja  Sew  Sing,  and  other 
nobles  of  the  court,    to   venture   forth   and    attack   the 
Mahrattas.     Bajee  Rao  despatched  Suttojee  Jadow  with  a 
few  skirmishers  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and,  upon  Suttojee's 
sending  notice  that  they  were  coming  out  to  attack  him, 
Mulharjee     Holkar,     followed      by     Ranoojee     Sindia^ 
immediately  wheeled   about,   fell  upon   them,  killed  and 
wounded  upwards  of  600,  drove   them  back  into  the  city, 
and  took  2,000  of  their  horses,  and  one  elephant     Raja 
Sew  Sing  was  amongst  the  slain,  and  Meer  Hoossein  Khan 
Kokah  vvas  mortally  wounded. 

J'  The  Mahrattas  lost  very  few  men,  and  had  only  one 
officer*  wounded.  Tliis  action  was  soon  over,  and  Bajee 
Rao  was  about J^refresh  his  men,  when  the  army  of 
Kummur-ud-Khan  came  in  sight.  Bajee  Rao  had  a 
skirmish   with   him;   but  as    night     was     approaching, 

*  Indmjeo  Kuddam,  bolonging  to  Ranoojee  Sindia*g  party.    I  men- 
tion his  namoy  merely  to  show  tho  minutenosii  of  the  Pei^wa's  report. 
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and  as  ho  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  supported  by 
troops  from  the  city  as  well  as  by  Khan  Dowran  and 
Sadut  Khan,  who  were  close  at  hand,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  and  before  morning  moved  eight  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  late  field  of  battle.  In  the  skirmish  with 
Kummur-ud-deen  Khan,  the  Poishwa  lost  30  men.  Khan 
Dowran  and  Sudut  Khan  effected  a  junction  with 
Kummur-ud-doen  Khan  on  the  following  morning ;  and 
Bajee  Kao  retreated  towards  Gwalior,  by  the  route  of 
Uewareo  and  Mundawar,  both  of  which  he  plundered,  and 
was  neither  interrupted  nor  pursued.  It  was  Bajee  Kao's 
intention  to  cross  the  Junma,  and  plunder  the  Dooab 
before  the  rains  »  but  being  apprehensive  that  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  might  interrupt  him  before  he  could  collect  tho 
revenue  in  Malwa,  he  ordered  his  brother  to  watch  tlie 
Nizam's  preparations:*  and,  "if  he  attempt,"  says  ilio 
Peishwa's  letter,  *^to  cross  the  Rcwa  (Norbuddah,)  fall 
instantly  on  his  rear,  and  put  heel-ropes  upon  him.'^f 

No  opportunity  presented  itself  of  crossing  the  Jumna, 
and  as  his  presence  became  requisite  in  the  Deccan,  Bajee 
Rao,  upon  a  promise  of  obtaining  the  government  of  Malwa 
and  13  lakhs  of  rupees,  again  sent  his  wukeel  to  Khan 
Dowran,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Satara  ;  where  ho 
paid  his  respects  to  the  raja,  and  immediately  proceeded 
into  the  Concan. 

Tlio  Portuguese,  who  had   assisted  in  taking  Kolabah, 

not   havinor  received  some  districts  prat 

A.D.  1737.  .  . 

mised  to  them   in   tho   neighbourhood   of 

-f  •  A  private  letter,  or  rather  journal,  in  the  handwriting  of  Bajee 
Bao  to  his  brother  Chimnajee  Appa.  Without  various  corroborative 
testimonieH  as  to  the  facts,  it  bears  that  internal  evidence  of  truth  which 
commands  confidence. 

t  Buch  of  my  readers  as  may  have  seen  a  horse  break  from  hfs 
pickets,  and  attempt  to  gallop  off  with  his  heel-ropes,  wiU  understand 
the  Peishwa'd  injunctions  in  their  full  force. 
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Bewadunda,  now  appeared,  as  the  allies  of  Sumbhajee 
Angria,  against  Mannajee,  in  another  attack  upon  Kolab«h. 
The  Peishwa  was  sent  to  repel  this  attempt,  in  which  he 
succeeded,  took  Mannajee  under  his  protection,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  the  yearly  sum  of  7,000  rupees,  and 
presenting  annually  to  the  raja  foreign  articles  from 
Europe  or  China,*  to  tlie  value  of  3,000  rupees  more. 
The  war  with  the  Portuguese  led  to  the  invasion  of  Sal- 
sette.  Visajee  Punt  Leiley,  a  carcoon  in  the  service  of 
the  Peishwa,  coiTupted  some  natives  in  the  Portuguese 
service. t  The  Mahrattas  first  possessed  themselves  of  a 
small  fortit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Bassein, 
on  the  night  of  the  Gth  April,  put  the  comipandant,  with 
his  garrison,  to  the  sword,  and  occupied  the  river,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  succour  from  Bassein  to  the  other  forts  on 
the  island  ;  number  of  their  troops  crossed  on  the  7th,  and 
the  fortifications  of  Tannah  being  then  unfinished,  and  a 
whole  curtain  wanting,  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Sal- 
sette,  Don  Lewis  Botelho,  who  was  there,  without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  it  himself,  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
decided  on  retiring  to  Caranja,  leaving  Captain  John  de 
Souza  Pereira  to  defend  the  fort,  and  Captain  John  de 
Souza  Ferraz  to  command  the  garrison  of  Bandora^ 
opposite  to  Mahim.  Pereira  behaved  with  spirit,  and 
gallantly  repulsed  two  assaults,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
severely  wounded  ;  but  the  officer  who  succeeded  him^ 
having  been  seized  with  a  panic,  when  there  was  no  enemy 
in  sight,  shamefully  took  to  flight  The  English  at  Bom- 
bay, interested  in  the  defence  of  Bandora,  sent  both  men 
and  ammunition   to  that  post ;  but,  on  other  occasions^ 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  One  manueoript  states  that  some  of  his  forts  wera 
also  to  be  plaoed  under  havildars  and  carcoons,  to  be  appointed  ^  the 
raja. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.  t  Probably  Gorabandur. 
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declared  their  neutrality.*  The  Peishwa,  to  secure  these 
conquests,  and  to  maintain  the  war  against  the  Portu- 
guese, entertained  some  Arabs,  and  a  very  large  body  of 
infantry,  principally  Mawulees  and  Hetkurees.  But  news 
from  Delhi  obliged  him  to  withdraw  a  part  of  his  forces 
from  the  Concan. 

The  emperor,  having  at  last  prevailed  on  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  to  repair  to  court,  the  government  of  Malwa  and 
Guzcrat  were  restored  to  him,  but  in  the  name  of  his  eldest 
son,  Ghazee-ud-deen  ;  the  conditions  were,  that  he  should 
drive  the  Mahrattas  from  those  provinces ;  and  every 
inducement  that  could  flatter  his  ambition,  or  stimulate 
his  avarice,  was  held  out  to  prevail  upon  him  to  under- 
take this  service  in  person. 

The  fullest  powers  were  granted  by  the  emperor  for 
assembhng  all  the  tributary  rajas  under  his  standard, 
whose  forces,  added  to  his  own  troops,  enabled  him  ta 
take  the  field  with  34,000  men  imder  his  personal  com- 
mand, and  a  train  of  artillery  accounted  tlio  best  in  India. 
Abdool  Munsoor  Khan  Sufdur  Jung,t  nephew  of  Sadut 
Khan,  and  the  raja  of  Kotha,  covered  his  rear.  The 
Kizam  began  operations  with  abundant  caution,  crossed 
over  into  the  Dooab,  and  kept  the  Jumna  on  his  right 
flank,  recrossed  the  river  at  Kalpee,  obliged  the  rajas  of 
Bundelcund  to  join  him,  and  advanced  into  Malwa. 

Bajee  Rao  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  and^ 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  Nerbuddah,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  estimated  at  80,000   men.}     Neither 

*  Letter  from  Don  Conde  de  Sandomel,  viceroy  of  Oor,  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  25th  of  January  1738. 

t  Afterwards  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  father  of  the  well-known 
Shnjah-nd-  Dowlah. 

X  Letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa,  who  says  he  crossed  the  Nerbuddah 
"  by  the  route  of  Kurgottna,  near  Poonashab,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men." 
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Yeswunt  Rao   Dhabaray,   nor   any  of  the  Senaputtee's 
officers,  joined  him  ;  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  evaded  the 
order,  under  pretence  that  he  apprehended   an  invasion  of 
Berar. 
When  Bajeo  Rao   crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  Nizam-ool« 

Moolk  was  at   Seronje.     The  two  armies 
met  near  Bhopaul  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  Nizam,  instead  of  advancing  at  once  on  his 
adversary,  took  up  a  strong  position, in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fort  of  Bhopaul,  with  a  tank  in  his  rear,   and  a 
rivulet  in  his  front.*    This  extreme  caution   may  bo  said 
to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war  ;  the  Mahrattas,   who 
had   approached   under   some   alarm,   no   sooner  fancied 
I    themselves  superior,  than  they  in  fact  became  so.     They 
insulted  the  Nizam  in  his  lines ;  and,  when   a  part  of  his 
army  chose  their  own  position  for   battle,   the    Mahrattas 
attacked  them  with  vigour.     The  action  was  principally 
maintained,  on  the  part  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  by  the  Raj- 
poots, under  the  son  of  Raja  Jey  Sing,  supported  by  the 
troops  from  Buudelcund,  and  the  neighbouring  rajas,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  raja   of  Boondec,    had   united  with 
Nizam-ool-Moolk.     The  Rajpoots  lost  about  500  men  and 
700  horses  ;  the  Mahratta  loss  was  principally   from   the 
fire  of  the  artillery,  and  estimated  by  the  Peishwa  himself 
at  100  killed  and  300  wounded.     Ranoojee  Sindia,  Peela- 
jee  Jadow,  and  Syajee  Goozur  were  the  officers  who  led 
the  Mahratta  troops  into  action.     The  Peishwa,  during 
the  engagement,   was   within   two  rockets   flight  of  the 
Nizam,  anxiously  watching  an  opportunity,  in  hopes   that 
he  would  quit  the  strong  ground  on  which  he  stood,  when 
it  was  Bajee  Rao's  intention  to  have  made  an  effort  to  cut 
him  off;  but  in  this   he   was  disappointed.     No  decisive 

*  Original  letior  in  the  handwriting  of  Bajee  Bao. 
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advantage  was  gained  by  the  Mahrattas  during  the  attack  ; 
but  the  Nizam  recalled  his  troops,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  hemme^J  in  on  all  sides ;  provisions  and  forage  soon 
became  exceedingly  scarce  ;  a  detachment  from  the  army, 
under  Sufdur  Jung  and  the  raja  of  Kotah,  was  intercepted 
and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men,  by  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar  and  Yeswunt  Rao  Powar.  Snfdur  Junff  retreated, 
and  the  Mahrattas,  exulting,  straitened  the  army  at  Bho- 
paul,  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  kept  them  on  the  alert 
day  and  night.  Dispirited  by  privation,  and  harassed  by  ' 
tiresome  watching,  many  of  the  troops,  especially  the 
Rajpoots,  would  have  deserted,  but  Bajee  Rao  would 
admit  of  no  overtures ;  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  superiority  to  all  India,  and  well  knew  that, 
as  long  as  the  blockade  could  be  secured,  the  greater  -the 
numbers  the  greater  their  straits.  It  seemed  unaccount- 
able to  Bajee  Rao  how  Nizam-ool-Moolk  should  have  thus 
put  himself  into  his  power.  "Tlie  nabob,"  says  the 
Peishwa  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  is  both  an  old  man 
and  a  man  of  experience  ;  how  he  has  got  himself  into  this 
difficulty  I  cannot  comprehend  ;  it  will  ruin  him  in  the 
opinion  of  all  at  Delhi." 

Preparations  were  made  both  in  Hindostan  and  in  the 
D^ccan  to  effect  his  relief.  Khan  Dowran,  perhaps,  saw 
the  distress  of  his  rival  with  secret  pleasure  ;  and  the  em- 
peror's command,  not  to  advance  until  he  should  march  in 
person,  was  an  intimation  to  Bajee  Rao  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  northward.  The  Nizam's  principal 
hopes  of  succour  were  from  the  Deccan ;  troops  were 
assembled,  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Aurungabad,  by  his 
second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  whom  ho  had  left  as  his  deputy  ; 
and  messengers  were  secretly  despatched  from  the  camp  at 
Bhopaul  to  hasten  their  march.     Bajee  Rao,  on  the  other 
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hand,  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to 
prevent  their  approach ;  he  wrote,  beseeched,  and  threat- 
ened Rughoojee  Bonslay,  without  effect ;  he  entreated  the 
raja  to  compel  the  Senaputtee,  then  at  Sonegurh,  near 
Surat,  to  join  him;  and  Shao,  to  that  end,  wrote  a 
peremptory  mandate  with  his  own  hand.  Chimnajee  Appa 
took  post  on  the  Taptee,  and  the  intended  relief  for  the 
Nizam  assembled  at  Phoolmurry,*  north  of  Aurungabad. 
The  Peishwa  urged  his  brother  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
collect  every  man  he  could :  "  bring  up  Futih  Sing 
Bhonslay,  Sumbhoo  Sing  Jadow,  and  the  Sur  Lushkur 
from  the  southward ;  if  Dhabaray  Gaekwar  and  Bhandaj 
are  not  on  their  march  to  join  me,  let  them  take  post 
with  you  on  the  Taptee ;  let  every  Mahratta  join, 
and  one  grand  and  united  effort  may  make  us  masters  of 
the  Deccan." 

The  Nizam  made  an  attempt  to  move,  but,  o\^'ing  to  the 
encumbrance  of  heavy  baggage  and  stores,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return ;  his  troops,  in  retiring  to  their  former 
ground,  were  driven  under  the  walls,  or  crowded  within 
the  fortifications  of  Bhopaul.  Bajee  Rao,  from  the  want 
of  artillery,  could  not  effect  a  breach,  but  he  poured  in 
such  a  shower  of  rockets,  and  so  galled  the  Moghuls  with 
matchlocks,  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk  determined  on  making  a 
last  effort  to  extricate  himself.  He  deposited  his  baggage 
in  Bhopaul  and  Islamgurh,  and  began  his  retreat  under 
cover  of  a  powerful  artillery,  and  a  number  of  swivels 
mounted  on  camels.  The  Mahrattas  charged  the  guns,  but 
failed  in  taking  them.  The  retreat,  however,  was  only  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  a  day.  The  Malirattas  acted 
vigorously,  but  began  to  be  discouraged  by  the  execution 

*  This  is  the  oommon   Mahratta   appellation  ;  Phooloomree   U  its 
proper  name. 
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from  the  guns  ;*   at  last  the  Nizam,  on  the  twenty-fourth 

day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
about  the  11th  February,  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  convention  at  Dooraoe  Suraee,  near  Soronje, 
promising  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  grant  to  Bajee  Rao 
the  whole  of  Malwa,  and  the  complete  sovereignty  of  iho 
territory  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Chumbul ;  to 
obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  emperor,  and  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  procure  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  of 
50  lakhs  of  rupees,  to  defray  the  Peishwa's  expenses. f  "I 
tried  hard,"  says  Bajee  Rao,  "  to  get  something  from  the 
nabob  himself,  but  this  I  scarcely  expected.  I  recollected 
his  unwillingness  to  part  with  money  when  I  entered  on 
an  agreement  to  assist  him" — alluding  to  their  compact 
six  years  before. 

The  Peishwa  remained  for  a  time  levying  contributions 
Bouth  of  the  Chumbul,  and  carrying  on  negotiations  at 
court,  where  the  threatening  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  at 
that  time  besieging  Candahar,  although  mentioned  by 
Mahomcdan  writers  as  an  apology  for  tlie  Nizam's  failure 
against  the  Mahrattas,  had  as  yet  excited  little  alarm  at 
court,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  like  all  enervated  and 
selfish  people,  were  as  careless  of  danger  at  a  distance  as 
terrified  and  helpless  on  its  approach. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  in  the  Concan  was  maintained        ^ 
against  the  Portuguese  ;  to  keep  them  in  check,  a  body  of       f 

*  Ghimnajee  had  been  with  the  Peishwa  in  the  first  campaifoi  againtt 
Nizam-ool-Moolkf  and  had  suffered  from  the  Nizam's  guns.  Bajee  Bao, 
M  some  apology  for  allowing  him  to  move  at  all,  significantly  obaerrea — 
^  Appa,  you  know  what  kind  of  an  artillery  he  has." 

t  The  Nizam  was  surrounded  from  the  3rd  to  the  2()th  Ramsan.  On 
the  latter  day  the  agreement  was  ooncluded.  A  copy  of  this  paper  waa 
sent  to  8ir  John  Malcolm,  when  he  was  writing  his  report  on  Malwa, 
and  I  mention  the  date  particularly,  because  I  observe  that,  owing  to  a 
mistake  in  attaching  the  name  of  Ballajee,  instead  of  that  of  his  father, 
to  the  paper,  he  has  been  led  into  an  error  in  regard  to  it. 
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horse  had  been  sent  down  towards  Goa,  under  Vonkut 
Rao  Narain  Ghorepiiray ;  and    Kliundoojeo  Mankur,    in 
the  northern  Concan,  laid  siege  to  the  fort  ofAsseeree,  near 
Tarrapoor  ;  but  Don  Antonio  Cardin  Frois,  an  officer  of 
reputation,  had  superseded  the  late  governor  of  Bassein 
and    Salsette,  and   exerted  himself  with  some  success  in 
recovery  of  their  possessions.     Colonel  Pedro  de  Mello, 
with  about  500  Europeans  and  4,000   Portuguese,  natives 
of  India,   attacked    Khundoojee    Mankur,   stormed   and 
destroyed  the  batteries  at  Asseeree,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a  great  effort  for  the   recovery  of  Tannah.     Tlie 
governor    of    Bombay    apprized    the    Mahrattas  of    tlie 
intended  expedition,  and  advised  them  to  make  peace  with 
the  Portuguese  ;  at  the  same  time   the  English  sold  tbem 
both  powder  and  shot  ;*  but  Khundoojee  Mankur  was  rein- 
forced, and  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  was  sent  with  all  speed  to 
Tannah,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  repulse  an  attack  on 
the  fort,  led  by  Don  Antonio  Frois  in  person,  who  bravely 
fell  in  tlie  attempt. 

Although  Bombay  was  then  insignificant,  it  afterwards 
became   a  great   En^^i^h  se^t^emen^^   and  the   subtle  part 
which  .^its  chieft  acted  on  that   occasion,  leaves   room  to 
/f-  regret  that   political  animosity^  f^ni]  fh^  ftpirj|^    ^f  commer- 

^Ic^S  njfll    rjvfl.lrv^  should  have  tended  to  a  conduct  which  cer- 

tainly, in  some  degree,  detracts  from  our  national  reputation. 

*  Mahratta  MSB.  The  commandant  of  Bassein  had  good  proof  of 
this,  for  the  Mahratta  shot,  which  the  year  before  were  all  haounered, 
were  now  thrown  of  oast-iron,  and  bore  the  English  stamp. 

t  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  John  Home  or  Mr.  Stephen  Law. 
Mr.  Law  succeeded  Mr.  Homo  some  time  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year  1781).  Mr.  Law,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ck>urt  of  Direotorp,  4th  September 
173D,  is  anxious  to  exculpate  the  government,  and  deolarea  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Portuguese  gross  miarrpresentationp,  which  so  f«r 
exonerates  the  home  authorities  from  suspicion  of  conniving  at  snoh 
acts  of  their  servants  ;  but  what  reason  could  the  Mahrattas  have  for 
misrepresentation  f 
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Like  everything  of  tlie  kind,  it  was  exaggerated  by  the 
exasperated  feelings  of  the  other  party  ;  and  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  had  great  reason  to 
complain,  their  assertion  that  the  English  assisted  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  defence  of  Tannah,  and  that  an  Enghsh 
gunner  pointed  the  cannon  which  killed  their  commander,* 
appears  from  all  contemporary  authority  to  be  totally 
unfounded.  We  are  also  bound  in  justice  to  add,  in  re- 
gard to  such  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  as  deserves 
censure,  that  it  was  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  treat- 
ment they  had  experienced  from  the  Portuguese.  Bombay 
with  its  dependencies,  was  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal to  Charles  II.,  in  IGGl,  as  the  dowry  of  his  queen. 
In  the  year  following,  when  the  English  appeared  and 
demanded  possession,  the  Portuguese  refused  to  give  up 
Salsette,  which  they,  contrary  to  what  had  always  been 
understood,  declared  was  not  a  dependency  of  Bombay. 
Tlie  English  at  first  declined  receiving  any  part  of  the 
cession,  and  the  troops  they  had  brought,  500  in  number, 

were   landed  on  the  island   of  Aujccdeva. 

But  381  of  them  having  fallen  a   sacrifice 

to  the  climate  of  that  unhealthy  spot.  Ensign   Humphray 

Cooke,  who  became  the  surviving  com- 
mander, was  glad  to  accept  of  Bombay 
on  any  terms.  When  the  Portuguese,  therefore,  were 
dispossessed  of  Salsette  by  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  natural  for 
the  English  in  a  public  point  of  view,t  to  regard  their 
misfortunes  without  regret,  especially  as  it  afforded  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  one  day  obtaining  or  conquering   from  the 

*  Records  of  the  Portugaeso  goYernment  at  Goa. 

f  Individuals  of  tho  Portuguese  nation  who  fled  to  Bombay  ex- 
perienced the  utmost  kindn^^ss  and  commiseration  from  the  inhabitants. 
The  Qovemor  gave  them  money  for  subsistence,  and  relitted  some  of 
their  ships  at  the  public  expense. 
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Mahrattas  what  thej  could  not  recover  as  their  just  rights 
from  the  Portuguese. 

After  the  rains,  the  body  of  horse  under  Wenknt  Bao 
Narain  Ghorepuray,  the  Peishwa's  brother-in-law,  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  whilst  Cliimnajee  Appa 
was  sent  down  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  into  the  Concan, 
attended  by  a  very  large  army,  a  number  of  guns,  and  a 
vast  body  of  infantry.  Ranoojee  Sindia,  detached  from 
the  main  army,  took  Kuttulwaree  and  Dannoo  early  in 
January  ;  and  before  the  month  of  February,  Seergaom 
was  surrendered,  and  Kelwa  and  Tarrapoor  were  carri- 
ed by  storm.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  the  defence  and 
assault  were  desperate :  there  wgre  four  mines  constructed 
by  the  Mahrattas,  two  of  which  succeeded,  and  effected 
lar£:o  breaches  in  a  bastion  and  curtain  ;  the  different 
leaders  vied  with  each  other  in  the  attack.  Bajee  Bew  Baoy 
Bamchundur  Hurry,  Yeswunt  Rao  Powar,  •  and  Tookajee 
Powar  (the  last  an  officer  of  Angria's)  rushed  forward 
with  their  respective  colours  ;  but  tlie  Portuguese  gallantly 
opposed  them,  and  for  a  time  success  was  doubtful.  At 
length  Ranoojee  Bhonslay,  having  crossed  the  ditch  at  a 
place  where  there  was  no  breach,  applied  scaling  ladders 
to  the  wall,  and  entered  sword  in  hand;  ^^  but  the  garri- 
son," says  Chimnajee  Appa  in  his  account  of  the  attack, 
"  still  fought  with  the  bravery  of  Europeans,"  and 
defended  themselves  till  completely  overpowered.  The 
few  that  remained  alive,  amongst  whom  was  their  com- 
mander, Don  Francis  de  Alarcao,  demanded  and  received 
quarter.* 

Whilst  the  war  was  thus  vigorously  prosecuted  against 

*  Letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa  to  the  Dawursee  Swamee.  Offleial 
report  from  Don  Martin  Silveira  de  Menezel^  from  Baesein,  ISlb 
February  1739. 
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the  Portuguese,  and  Ranoojee  Bhonslay  of  Oomrautee, 
the  uncle  of  Rughoojee,  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  had,  as 
related,  distinguished  himself  at  Tarrapoor,  his  nephew 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  possessions  to 
the  eastward  ;  he  had  plundered  Kuttack,  and  during 
the  period  when  the  Nizam  was  surrounded  at  Bhopaul, 
Rughoojee  made  an  incursion  to  the  northward,  as  far  as 
Allahabad,  defeated  and  slew  the  soobehdar,  Shujah  Khan 
and  returned  loaded  with  booty.  These  expeditions, 
undertaken  without  regular  sanction,  were  highly  resented 
by  Bajee  Rao.  He  marched  from  Poena  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  his  misconduct,  and  sent  forward  Awjee 
Kowray  to  plunder  in  Reran  But  that  unfortunate  officer* 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Rughoojee  in  the  end  of 
February.  Bajee  Rao  was  preparing  to  avenge  his  loss, 
when  news  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
defeat  of  the  Moghuls,  the  death  of  Khan  Dowran,  the 
capture  of  Sadut  Khan,  and,  finally,  that  the  victorious 
Persian  was  dictating  the  terms  of  ransom  at  the  gates  of 
^  Delhi.  X  These  accounts  exceedingly  alarmed  Bajee  Rao  ; 
but  th4  subsequent  intelligence  which  he  received  at 
Nnsseerabad  informed  him  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
emperor,  the  plunder  of  Delhi,  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
many  of  its  inhabitants,!  and  seemed  for  a  time  to 
overwhelm  him.  "  Our  domestic  quarrel  with  Rughoojee 
Bhonslay  is  now  insignificant,"  says  the  Peishwa,  "  the 
war  with  the  Portuguese  is  as  naught ;  there  is  now  but 
one  enemy  in  Hindostan."  He  appears  to  have  conceived 
that  Nadir  Shah  would  establish  himself  as  emperor,  but 
he  was  not  dismayed  when  he  heard  reports  that  a  hundred 

*  He  was  defeated  by  Dummajee  Oaekwar  before  the  battle  of 
Dabboy,  in  1731. 

t  Eight  thoasand  by  the  lowest  oomputatioo. 
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thousand   Persians   were  advancmg    to  die  southward. 
^^  Hindoos  and  Mussuhnans,"  says  Bajee  RaOi  *^  the  whole 
power  of  tlie  Deccan  must  assemble,  and  I  shall  spread 
our  Mahrattas  from  the  Nerbuddah  to  the  Chumbul/'     He 
ealled  on  Nasir  Jung  to  arm  against  the  conunon  foe,  and 
Chimnajeo  Appa  was  ordered  to  desist  from  the  Concan 
warfare,  and  join  him  with  all  speed.  LBefore  Chimnajee 
received  this   command,   a  detachment  troJn   his  army, 
under   Kliendoojee  Mankur,   had  reduced  the  forts    of 
Versovah  and  Darawee ;  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Salsette,*  and  had  begun  the  siege  of  Bassein.     It  was 
invested  by  an  advanced  force  under  Shunknyee  Narain 
on  the  17th  of  February.     The  commandant  represented 
witli  humility   that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the   Mahratta 
tribute,  and  that  the  Portuguese  asked  no  more  than  the 
terms  granted  to  the   Seedee  of  Jinjcera.     But  he  was 
pnistaken  in  supposing  that  such  a  tone  would  avert  the 
«  4ittack  of  a  victorious  Bramin.     Chimnajee  was  unwillinr 
to  relinquish  the  capture  of  an  important  fortress  which 
would    secure    his    conquests,  .and    without   which    the 
Portuguese  had  a  key  which  opened  a  passage   to  the 
recovery,  not  cmly  of  what  they  had  lost,  but  to  the  whole 
Concan  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and  from  Damaun  to 
Bombay  ;    therefore,    although    the   mandate    from    his 
brother  was  urgent,   he  determined   to  secure   Bassein. 
Aware  of  the  risk  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  the 
chance  of  discomfiture,  during  the   whole   of  March  and 
April  he  pressed   the   siege   by  every  possible   exertion. 
Numbers  were  daily  killed  in  his  batteries  and  trenches, 
where  shells  and  huge  stones,   thrown  from  mortars,  did 
terrible  execution.     The  numerous  guns  of  the  besieged 
were  at  last  silenced,  and  a  breach  had  been   effected  in 

*  OaUed  Saflhiree  by  the  HfthratiM. 
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one  of  the  curtains,  bnt  it  was  not  yet  practicable.  ^  The 
mines  of  the  besiegers  were  repeatedly  coonteracted  ;  at 
length  five  were  prepared,  but  so  unskilfully,  that  the  first 
only  partially  exploded,  and  of  three  mines  close  together, 
intended  to  be  fired  at  ooce,   two  only  went  oflf.     These, 
however,  made  a  rery  large  breach,  which  the  Mahratta 
troops  resolutely  and  promptly  mounted,  when  the  remain- 
ing mine  having  caught  fire,  bl^w  hundreds  of  the  assail- 
ants in  the  air.    The  Portuguese  flung  a   quantity   of 
hand-grenades  amongst  the  crowds  in  the  rear,  whilst  they 
plied  those  who  had  ascended  with  musketry,  and  drove 
them  back   with  mnch  slaughter.     The   defences   were 
repaired  with  alacrity,  the  besiegers  returned  to  the  attack  ; 
bnt,  before  attempting  an  assault  at  the  former  breach, 
the  remaining  mine  imder  the  tower  of  Si   Sebastian, 
whidi  had  been  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,   was  fired :  half  the  bastion   was 
brought  to  the  ground,   and  the  aesaUants,  afler  losing 
two  of  their  colours,   at  last  eflfected  a  lodgment.     The 
besieged,  however,  although  40  of  their  number  were  killed, 
and  upwards  of  130  wounded  at  the  breach  of  St.  Sebas-  V    • 
tian,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground^  threw  up  a  retrench- 
ment of  gabions,  and  mounted  fresh  guns,  firom  which 
they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.     At  last,   worn   out  by 
&tigne,  and  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  the  sea  face 
being  blockaded  by  Manoajee  Angria,  they  sent  offers  of 
capitulation,  which  were  accepted  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  eight  days  were  allowed  to   embark  their  private  pro- 
perty and  families.  j^The  Portuguese  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  according  to  the  Mahratta  account,   800  men, 
whilst  Chimnajee  Appa  acknowledges  his  own  loss  at  up- 
wards of  5,000  from  the  commeneement  to  the  end  of  this 
remarkable  siege^  the  most  vigorous  ever  prosecuted  by 
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Malirattas.  The  Portuguese  only  entimerate  their  loss  ai 
the  last  breach.  The  capitulation  was  made  by  Captain 
de  Souza  Peroira,  the  same  officer  who  before  defendod 
Tannah,  8ilveira  de  Menezesy  the  commanding  officer^ 
having  been  killed  during  one  of  the  assaults.* 

Holkar  and  Sindia,  as  soon  as  Bassein  feU,  were  sent  to 
join  Bajoe  Rao  with  all  speed,  but  by  that  time  news  had 
arrived  of  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  f  Nadir  Shah  restor- 
ed the  throne  to  its  degraded  owner,  and  wrote  letters  to 
all  the  princes  in  India,  announcing  the  event ;  amongst 
others,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Shao,  and  one  to  Bajee  Rao. 
He  informs  the  latter  that  he  has  reinstated  Mohammad 
Shah,  and  now  considered  him  as  a  brother ;  that  althongh 
Bajee  Rao  was  an  ancient  servant  possessing  a  large  army, 
he  had  not  afibrded  the  emperor  assistance  ;  but  that  aU 
must  now  attend  to  Mohummud  Shah's  commands,  for  if 
they  did  not,  he  would  return  with  his  army  and  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  disobedient^ 

*  Original  Mahratts,  and  copies  of  the  original  Poriogneae  reporCo, 
which  coincide  in  almost  every  partioolar.  The  Mahrattas  daring  the 
whole  campaign  lost  12,000  or  14,0<X)  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

For  the  valuable  information  which  I  obtained,  in  Hay  1822,  £rom 
the  records  of  the  Portuguese  government,  I  here  beg  to  offer  my 
acknowledgments  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  who  molk 
liberally  supplied  me  with  copies  of  the  whole  oorrespondenoe  relativo 
to  the  conquest  of  Salsette. 

t  By  the  Bombay  Records,  at  the  East  India  House,  it  appean  that 
Nadir  Bhah  quitted  DeUii  r>ih  May  1739. 

t  Original  letter  from  Nadir  Shah  to  Bajee  Bao. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 
From  A.D.  1739  to  A.D.  1740. 

The  government  of  Maltoa  not  formally  conceded  to  Bajee 
Rao  as  promised  by  Nizamrool-Moolk. — The  Peisliwa^e 
arrangements  in  Mahca  and  Bundelcund^  previous  to 
attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan, — Motives  which 
deterred  and  prompted  tlie  Peishtoa. — Rughoqjee  Bhonslay 
is  induced  to  undertake  an  e*xpeditiofi  into  the  Camatic — 
The  Peishwa  attacks  Nasir  Jung — plans  frustrated  at  tfie 
outset — departs  for  Hindostan, — Chimnajee  Appa  recalled 
into  tlie  Concan  to  support  Ballajee  Bajee  Boo. — Opera- 
tions against  Sumbhajee  Angria — interrupted  by  intelligence 
oftlie  death  of  Bajee  Rao. — Brief  retrospect  oftlie  rise  and 
progress  of  tlie  Mahrattas. — State  of  the  Moghul  empire^ 
aiid  of  the  powers  in  India. — Imperial  court. — Nabob  of 
(hide. — Rajpoots. — Origin  oftlie  Jhats — ofAliverdy  K/ian 
— of  the  RohilUis. — State  of  the  Deccan  and  Camatic. — 
Nabobs  of  Arcot — Kumoul — Kurpa — and  Savanoor, — 
Tanjore. — English — French    and   Portuguese. — Raja   of 

•  Soonda. — Dessaye  of  Carwar. — Mysore. — Artificial  re- 
venue  system  of  the  Mahrattas — Remarks  ofi. — C/taracter 
of  Bajee  Rao. — His  sons,  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  Rugonaih 
Rao,  Jenardin  Bawa,  and  Shumsher  Buhadur. 

Shobtly  aflor  tho  departure  of  Nadir  Shah,  Bajee  Rao 
A  D  1739         ^^^  ^  letter  to  tlie  emperor  expressive  of 

his  submission  and  obedience,  and  a  nuzur 
of  101  goldmohurs,  which  was  acknowledged  in  auitablo 
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termS)  and  a  splendid  khillut*  sent  in  retam.  He  is 
assured  by  the  emperor  that  the  rank,  jagheers,  districts, 
and  inheritance,  already  conferred  on  him,  shall  be  eon- 
firmed,  and  that  he  may  depend  on  finding  his  interests 
best  promoted  by  continuing  steadfast  in  his  duty  to  the 
imperial  gov6mment.t 

Although  no  new  soobehdar,  nor  any  Deputy  of  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk,  was  appointed  to  Malwa,  yet  no  snnnud  wbs 
sent  conferring  the  government  on  Bajee  Rao.  This 
omission  the  Peishwa  considered  a  breach  of  faith  'on  the 
part  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  ;  but  the  Nizam's  army  being 
still  in  Hindostan,  and  some  of  Bajee  Rao's  best  officers  and 
troops  advancing  from  the  Concan,  he  deferred  enforcing 
his  claims  until  a  fitter  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  busied  in  arranging  the  afiairsof  the  province  of  Malwa, 
and  strengthening  his  connection  with  the  Rajput  princes 
in  the  western  quarter,  along  the  banks  of  the  Chumbnl  from 
Kotah  to  Allahbad,  but  especially  with  Juggut  Deo  and  his 
brother  Hurdesa,  rajas  of  Bundelcund.  With  these  two 
princes  he  entered  into  a  very  particular  and  secret  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  and  support  against 
tlie  Mahomedans.  The  contracting  parties  became  bound 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  The  rajas  of  Bundelcimd 
agreed  to  accompany  Bajee  Rao  in  all  his  incursions 
across  the  Jumna  and  Chumbul,  and  with  the  eicception  of 
the   territory  of  Budawiu*,t  to  share  in  all  prize  and 

*  A  slrpa  is  an  honorary  dress,  consistiDg  of  olotlia  for  the  tarban, 
trowsers,  girdle,  and  gown,  complete  ;  henoe  its  name  sir-pa,  or  head  to 
foot.  A  khillut  oomprehends  not  only  the  dress,  but  all  the  additions 
of  jewels,  horse,  elephant,  and  arms,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
rank  of  the  parties.  On  the  occasion  alluded  lo,  Bajee  Bao  received 
two  ornaments  of  jewels  for  the  turban,  and  a  pearl  necklace,  together 
with  a  horse  and  an  elephant. 

t  Original  letter  from  Mohummud  Shah. 

t  I  do  not  know  whether  this  exception  was  meant  in  favour  of  the 
rajas  of  Bundelcund  or  the  Peishwa. 
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conquest  in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  the  numerica 
strength  of  their  respective  forces  ;  they  promised,  "  in 
case  of  Bajee  Bao's  being  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  Deccan 
to  defend  Bundelcund  for  at  least  two  months,  and  if,  a 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Mahrattas  should  not  be  advanc- 
ing to  their  assistance,  they  will  make  the  best  terms  they 
can  as  a  means  of  temporary  safety,  but  break  them  the 
moment  they  are  joined  by  their  Hindoo  allies."  Bajee 
Bao^s  share  of  the  territories  of  tlie  former  raja,  Ghittoor 
Sal,  exclusive  of  Jhansee,  was  now  fixed  at  five  lakhs  of 
rupees.* 

These  arrangements  to  secure  the  northern  frontier  were 
preparatory  to  a  war  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  or  an  expedi* 
tion  into  the  Camatic.  The  late  success  against  Kizam- 
ool-Moolk,  his  departure  from  the  terms  of  agreement,  his 
great  age,  the  probability  of  contentions  among  his  sons, 
encouraged  or  stimulated  the  Peishwa  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Deccan  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  his  resources 
for  so  great  a  design  was  the  chief  obstacle  wliich  deterred 
his  firom  this  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prospect  of  contributions  and  plunder,  by  which  he  might 
liquidate  his  debts,  and  perhaps  some  secret  encourage- 
ment from  Arcotjt  were  strong  allurements  for  venturing 
into  the  Camatic.  But  Bajee  Hao  was  critically  situated^ 
and  circumstances  impelled  him  to  choose  the  Deccan  as 
the  theatre  of  his  operations.  The  party  of  Dhabaray,  or 
rather  of  Dummajee  Gaekwar,  the  agent  of  Ooma  Bye 
(as  her  son  Yeswunt  Rao,  oven  when  he  grew  up,  was 
incompetent  to  his  situation),  possessed  very  considerable 

*  Poona  Becords. 

f  Colonel  Wilks  statps  that  the  Mahrattas  were  invited  by  Meer 
Assud,  the  dewan  of  Sufdur  Ali.  >Some  coofirmation  of  this  appears  in 
Tippoo's  circular  letter,  translated  by  Mr.  EdmouBtone  ;  but  I  have  met 
with  no  trace  of  it  in  any  Mahratta  record. 
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resources,  and,  from  causes  already  detailed^  was  always 
inimical  to  the  Peishwa. 

Bughoojee  Bhonslay  was  jealous  of  the  Brahmin  ascen- 
danoy  ;  he  meditated  a  revolution  by  getting  the  raja 
into  his  own  power  ;  and  as  Shao  had  no  prospect  of  an 
heir,  Rughoojee  may  have  contemplated  the  possession  of 
the  Mahratta  supremacy  by  being  adopted  as  his  son. 
Futih  Sing  Bhonslay,  the  only  Mahratta  likely  to  supersede 
him  in  the  raja's  choice,  possessed  neither  ability  nor 
enterprize,  and  had  failed  to  create  power  by  acquiring 
popularity  among  the  soldiery.  Rughoojee  had  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  prosecuting  a  scheme  of  the 
kind.  Although  a  party  existed  inimical  to  the  Peishwa^ 
Bajee  Rao's  friends  and  dependents  surrounded  the  raja, 
and  possessed  his  ear,  if  not  his  entire  confidence ;  nor 
could  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  nor  Dummajee  Gaekwar  con- 
cert a  plan  or  transact  the  slightest  business  without 
Bramin  agency  ;  should  Bajee  Rao,  however,  quit  the 
position  which  he  occupied  between  the  territories  of  those 
two,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  uniting  against  him. 

The  subsisting  difference  between  Rughoojee  and  Bajee 
Rao  arose  from  Rughoojee's  having  plundered  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  and  not  having  joined  when  he  was  ordered, 
according  to  the  terms  un  which  he  held  his  lands  and  title. 
The  Peishwa  aflSrmed  that  he  had  no  authority  for  levying 
contributions  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination, at  the  time  of  his  marching  from  Poena  in  the  end 
of  1738,  to  enforce  restitution — not  to  the  owners  but  to  ihe 
Mahratta  state — and  to  punish  the  aggression.  A  temporary 
compromise  took  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  Persians  at  Delhi ; 
but  the  dispute  was  unsettled,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  oi 
injury  to  their  mutual  interests  prevented  an  open  war.* 

*  Mahratta  MBS.,  and  original  letters. 
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This  state  of  affairs  laid  the  foundation  of  schemes 
which  had  a  great  effect  in  extending  the  spreading  but 
unstable  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  Unfortunately  there 
are  few  direct  proofs  to  illustrate  this  part  of  their  history. 
It  is  however  certain  that  Bajee  Rao  and  Bughoojee  had 
a  meeting,  and  that  they  were  reconciled. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  from  subse- 
quent events,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Bajee  Rao 
unfolded  as  much  of  his  schemes  to  Rughoojee  as  were 
necessary  to  engage  his  co-operation  ;  and  the  plunder 
of  the  Carnatic,  an  eventual  addition  to  his  own  territories 
in  the  Deccan,  and  a  future  partition  of  Bengal  and 
Hindostan,  may  have  been  urged  by  the  Peishwa  to 
excite  his  ambition  and  cupidity.  In  this  conference  may 
also  be  seen  the  real  spring  from  which  a  host  of  Mahrattas 
were  poured  into  the  Carnatic* 

In  prosecution  of  his  plans  of  conquest  in  the  Deccan, 
Bajee  Rao,  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  absence 
of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  at  Delhi,  commenced  his  operations 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  by  surrounding  Nasir  Jung,  the 
second  son  of  the  Nizam,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aurnngabad  with   10,000  men  ;  but  a 

*  The  only  authentic  record  I  have  recovered  of  the  arrangement 
vhidi  preceded  this  expedition,  and  that  bears  no  date,  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  authority  by  the  raja,  which  is  not  more  loose  and  vague  than 
many  Mahratta  documents  equally  important.  By  this  paper,  I  con- 
jecture that  the  Peishwa  furoished  the  infantry,  and,  from  subsequent 
•vents,  it  is  probable  that  he  by  this  means  weakened  his  own  army. 
The  cavalry  uoder  Kughoojee  was  furnished  by  different  leaderp.  I  do 
not  know  who  Eoosajee  Tessajee  Bhonslay,  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  was,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  commander  of  the 
in&ntry. 

Literal  translation  of  an  authority  iutted  by  Shoo  Maharaj  to  the  Sena 

Sahib  Soobeh. 
To  Bajman  Rajasree  Bughoojee  Bhonslay,   Sena  Sahib  Soobeh, — 

The  following  orders  are  issued  to  you  regarding  the  arraogemeBta 
60 
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very  large  body  of  horso  and  foot,  with  a  numerous  artillery, 
advanced  to  his  relief,  and,  having  effected  a  junction, 
Nasir  Jung,  thus  reinforced,  attacked  Bajee  Hao,  crossed 
the  Godavery  in  defiance  of  the  Mahratta  army,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Ahmednugur,  plundering  the 


to  be  made  in  the  province  of  the  Carnatic,  eonth  of  the  Toong- 
buddra :—  , 

DUtricU  the  collections  from  which  wholly  belong  to  the  Raja  Shoe, 

1.  Trichinopoly. 

2.  Tanjore. 

8.    Arcot,  including  Ginjee. 

4.  Seringapatam,  after  deducting  what  is  fixed  by  the  treaty  with 
government. 

Other  DUftrlctg, 

1.  Sera. 

2.  Adonee. 

3.  Eurnoul. 

4.  Eurpa. 

6.    Phoot  Mahal  (or  portions  of  various  districts). 

According  to  the  amount  which  may  be  received  from  the  abova* 
mentioned  placefi,  the  surdeshmookhee,  babtee,  smhotrs,  im^  having 
been  deduotied,  the  remainder  being  liiokassa,  one-half  of  it  to  be  ^ 
share  of  Koosajee  Yessajee  Bhonslay,  and  the  other  is  to  belong  to  the 
raja  (Bhao). 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  four  first-mentioned  plaoes,  and  tlM 
flurdeshmookhee  and  babtee,  and  one  half  of  themokassa  of  tlia  remain- 
ing places,  being  formed  into  one  sum,  one-half  of  it  is  to  be  taken  hf 
you  for  the  expenses  of  your  troops,  and  the  other  half,  being  the  amonirt 
belonging  to  government,  is  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  by  means 

of .1    You  and  he,  with  mutual  consultation,  having  made 

proper  arrangements,  are  to  gain  possf^ssion  of  hill  fortes  forta,  and 
territory.  Whatever  cavalry  are  required  to  be  stationed  for  garrisoning 
forts  and  fortified  places^  are  to  be  placed  in  them  by  you  ;  and  he  will 
place  whatever  infantry  are  requisite.  In  this  manner  the  forts  are  to 
be  garrisoned.  The  sum,  however,  payable  for  the  present  year,  is  fixed 
at  seven  lakhs,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  above  ;  accord- 
ing to  what  is  written,  having  brought  affairs  to  a  conclusion,  by  perftmn* 
ing  the  service  of  the  Swamee  (the  raja),  your  conduct  will  be  approved^ 
and  let  the  end  be  accomplished  according  to  what  is  written.  What 
occasion  is  there  for  writing  much  7  Dependence  is  wlMlly  placed  is 
you  by  Swamee.    You  are  wise. 

1  Blank  In  tho  Mahratta  paper,  but  Ripposed  to  be  **  the  Mookh  Pnrdhaa'* 
f  BaJee  Rao). 
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villages  in  his  route.*    The  Peishwa,  being  joined,  by 

Chimnajee  Appa,  with  a  body  of  fireah 
troops,  principally  Concan  infantry,  re- 
peatedly attacked  the  Moghuls,  and  Nasir  Jung  was  at 
length  compelled  to  retire  towards  the  Godavery  ;  but  after 
several  months  the  Mahrattas,  tired  of  the  unprofitable 
war,  gladly  entered  on  terms  of  accommodation,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Moongy  Pyetun,  by  which  both 
parties  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  peace,  and  mutuaUy 
to  refrain  from  plundering  in  the  Deccan.t  Hindia  and 
Kirkoun,  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  were 
conferred  on  Bajee  Rao  in  jagheer,J  and  the  Peishwa, 
without  visiting  Poona  or  Satara,  in  great  vexation, 
amounting  almost  to  despair,§  set  off  with  his  army 
towards  Hindoostan.     Chimnajee  Appa  wjus  called  to  sup^ 

*  The  fdspeotable  author  of  the  Khuzaneh  Amirah  was  not  aware  of 
the  juQction  of  thes?  troopt.  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  author  of  the  Muasir- 
ool-Oomrab,  was  probably  preseot  during  the  service  ;  but  he  does  not,  in 
his  memoirs  of  Naair  Jung,  mention  the  strength  of  the  army  with  which 
he  crossed  tbe  Godavery.  Nasir  Jung  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  wbole  of  his  father's  park  of  artillery,  which  may  have  been  sent 
back  from  Malwa ;  and  Chimnajee  Appa,  in  an  original  letter,  states 
his  army  at  30,000  cavalry,  20,000  infantry,  150  guns,  300  swivels  and 
jiogals  (or  wall  pieces)  mounted  on  camels,  and  BOO  rocket  camels. 
AUowiog  blm  to  have  greatly  over-estimated  them,  as  enemies,  there 
was  still  too  large  a  force  to  authorise  as  a  general  such  a  venture  on 
the  part  of  Bajee  Bao. 

t  Original  letter  from  Chimnajee  Appa.  Mahratta  MSS.  Kasir 
Jung's  army  did  not  pass  Ahmed  nugur.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  is  under  a 
aiittake  in  supposing  that  Nasir  Jung  burnt  Poona. 

t  Khuxaneh  Amirah,  Hudeequ-i-Alum,  Mahratta  MSS.  Chimnajee 
Appa  mentions  tbat  some  jngheer  districts  towards  the  Nerbuddah, 
formerly  promised  by  Naaam-ool-Moolk,  were  ceded,  but  their  names 
are  not  specified  by  him. 

§  The  following  passage  occurs  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  his  Maha- 
pooroosh.  It  is  without  date,  but  supposed  to  be  written  at  this  period 
of  disappointment.  ^*  I  am  involved  in  diflficulties,  in  debt,  and  in 
disappointments,  and  like  a  man  ready  to  swallow  poison  :  near  the 
raja  are  my  enemies,  and  should  I  at  this  time  go  to  Satara,  they  will 
put  their  feet  on  my  breast.  I  should  be  thankful  if  I  could  meet 
dMtb. " 


/ 


I 


I 
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port  Ballajco  Bajce  Rao^  the  Feishwa's  son,  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  the  Conean. 

Sumbhajee  Angria,  still  intent  on  recovering  Kolabah 
from  his  half-brother  Mannajee,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  so  large  a  body  of  troops,  had  again  attacked 
Mannajee's  districts,  and  having  rapidly  taken  Choule, 
Alibagh,  Thull,  and  Sagurgurh,  laid  siege  to  Kolabah,  and 
cut  off  the  garrison  from  fresh  water.  Mannajee  applied 
to  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  with  the  raja  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Satara.  Five  hundred  men  were  accord-  i 
ingly  sent  to  support  the  garrison,  and  an  express  ' 
despatched  to  Chininajce  Appa  for  instructions.  Chimn»- 
jee  had  ordered  his  nephew  to  repair  to  Kolabah  in  person, 
and  am)licd  to  the  governor  in  council  at  Bombay  (with 
whom  ho  had  concluded  a  treaty,  and  maintained  a  friendly 
intercourse  since  his  late  campaign  in  the  Conean)  to  sap- 
port  the  garrison  at  Kolabah,  and  assist  them  with  water^ 
hich  was  immediately  done.  Ballajee,  or,  a»  he  was 
then  invariably  designated,  Nana  Sahib,  arrived  at 
Kolabah  on  the  iiflh  day^s  march,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  his  first  service,  by  an  attack  on  a  party 
stationed  under  the  protection  of  Heerakot,  whidi  he 
drove  into  Sumbhajee's  camp,  killed  25  or  30  men,  and 
took  Toolajce,  half-brother  of  Sumbhajee,  prisoner.*  The 
English  had  arrived  before  Nana  Sahib  ;  they  forced  the 
fleet  of  Sumbhajee  to  run  down  to  Severndroog,  and 
compelled  him  to  move  his  camp  from  the  seaside,  where 
it  was  pitched  on  their  arrival,  and  to  throw  up  am 
intrcnchment  to  protect  his  people  from  a  heavy  cannonade 
which  they  opened  from  their  ships.  Sumbhajee  applied 
to  the  English  for  permission  to  retire  to  Sevemdrog,f  but 

*  He  was  released,  but  in  what  manner  does  not  appear, 
t  Chimnajee  Appals  letter. 
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ihey  refused  to  listen  to  his  request.  He,  however, 
effected  his  escape  by  some  means  of  which  the  Mahratta 
letters  and  manuscripts  afford  no  particulars.  Chimnajee 
Appa  having  joined  Nana  Sahib,  thej  were  concerting  the 
reduction  of  Bewadunda,  when  accounts  reached  them  of 
the  death*  of  Bajeo  Rao,  which  happened  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbuddah  on  the  28th  day  of  April  1740.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  Shunkrajoe  Narain  was  appointed 
soobehdar  of  theConcan,  Khundoojee  Mankur  was  left  in 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,  whilst  Chimnajee  Appa  and 
his  nephew,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  mourning,  which 
occupy  ten  or  twelve  days,  returned  to  Poona^  and  shortly 
afterwards  repaired  to  Satara. 

The  death  of  Bajee  Bao  is  an  event  in  Mahratta  annal% 
which,  on  his  account  alone,  deserves  a  pause.  In  the 
history  of  this  nation,  whose  very  existence  was  the  con- 
fusion of  other  states,  an  occasional  survey,  however  brief, 
of  those  powers  with  whom  they  have  transactions,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  reader  may  now,  indeed,  be 
less  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  who  the  Mahrattas  were,  th^ 
European  contemporaries  of  Bajee  Rao,  who  heard  of  a 
people  unknown  a  century  before,t  that  had  overturned 

*■  On  the  death  of  a  near  relation,  Hindoos  are  supposed  unclean  for 
ten  days,  during  which  they  are  to  be  rigidly  abstemious  in  every 
respect ;  this  observance  is  called  toatuck.  Where  the  relationship  is 
■ot  near,  or  the  death  happens  at  a  great  distance,  one,  two  or  three 
days  are  suflScient.  The  faneral  rites  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
nearest  relation,  and  always  last  ten  days,  during  which,  or  until  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  day,  the  mourner  is  considered  unclean.  After  a 
corpse  is  burnt  or  buried,  the  soul  is  supposed  to  hover  round  the  spot 
fof  ten  days  before  it  wings  its  flight,  to  receive  judgment  from  Tern 
Dhurm.  In  whatever  place  a  Hindoo  hears  of  the  death  of  a  parent, 
he  diaves  his  mustachios,  and  performs  all  the  rites  as  if  present 
where  the  death  happened.  Bramins  observe  the  anniversary  of  tha 
death  of  their  relations,  and  on  the  new  moon  of  every  month  perform 
oertnin  ceremonies  of  their  manes. 

t  Even  up  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Baja  Ram,  they  were  leai 
known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Mahrattas  than  by  that  o^ 
ike  Svcajees, 
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ancient  monarchies,  who  were  plundering  and  burning  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west,  from  the  Hooghly  to  the  Bunass, 
and  from  Madras  to'  Delhi ;  yet  from  the  diffusive  nature 
of  their  conquests,  one  may  be  apt,  without  some  survey 
of  the  kind,  combined  with  a  retrospective  view  of  their 
past  history,  to  lose  sight  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
power,  and  of  their  relative  importance  in  India.  The 
Mahomodan  wars,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  plans  and  conquests  of  Sivajee,  the 
state  of  the  Deccan  after  his  death,  the  increase  of  habitual 
rapine  by  the  absence  of  controlling  authority,  the  immense 
predatory  power  wliich  was  thus  prepared,  and  the 
means  of  directing  it,  placed  by  the  Moghuls  in  tlie  hands 
of  Shao,  had  all  their  share  in  accumulating  the  mighty 
mass  of  Mahratta  force  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  skill 
with  which  Ballajee  Wishwanath  and  his  successor 
combined  and  guided  the  whole  weight,  of  such  a 
tremendous  engine  of  destruction,  we  cease  to  feel 
surprise  at  the  havoc  which  it  spread.  Other  causes 
besides  Mahratta  progress  had  concurred  to  complete  the 
humiUation  of  the  Timoorian  dynasty,  and,  at  the  period 
of  Bajee  Rao's  death,  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Moghul  empire 
was  disjointed  or  in  ruins. 

Mohummud  Shah  had  received  his  liberty  and  his 
crown,  after  both  had  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
despot.  Delhi  had  been  plundered  of  upwards  of  30 
millions  of  poimds  sterling ;  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
had  been  cruelly  massacred;  and  Cabul,  Tatta,  and 
Mooltan  were  added  by  Nadir  Shah  to  his  kingdom  of 
Persia. 

Khan  Dowran,  who  was  killed  in  a  precipitate  attack 
on  the  Persian  army,  had  been  succeeded  as  vizier 
by  Kummur-ud-deen    Khan,   the  friend  of   Nizam-ool- 
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Moolky  80  that  the  faction  of  the  Toorande  Moghuls 
remained  in  power^  though  contrary  to  the  secret  wishes 
of  the  emperor.  Nizam-ooI-Moolk,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah,  remained  for  some  time  at  Delhi  I 
but,  having  heard  that  his  son,  Nazir  Jung,  meditated 
rebellion,  he  obtained  the  emperor's  sanction  for  transfer* 
ling  his  title  of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah  to  his  eldest  son, 
Ghazee-ud-deen,  and  commenced  his  march  for  the 
Deccan. 

Sadut  Khan,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  died  before  Nadir  Shah 
left  Delhi,  and  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Abdool 
Munsoor  Khan  Sufdur  Jung,  was  appointed  bis  successor. 

The  principal  Hajpoots,  still  tributary  to  the  emperor^ 
were  those  of  Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  and  Oudepoor.  Both 
the  last-mentioned  states  had  been  subjected  to  partial 
devastation  from  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  the  intimate 
eonnection  subsisting  between  Jey  Sing  and  Bajee  Rao* 
prevented  such  aggressions  in  the  districts  of  Jeypoor. 

The  Jhats,  originally  a  tribe  of  Shooders  from  tho  banks 
of  the  Indus,  had,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Aurungzebo,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  b^ 
tween  Agi-a  and  Jeypoor.  Their  chief,  Chooramnn, 
attained  power  during  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  baggage  of  Aurungzebe's  army  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  means  of  beginning  the  fortifications  of 
Bhurtpoor.  Though  situated  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  tho  Mahratta  progress  was  the  cause  of  the  rise 
of  the  Jhats  ;  and  being  afterwards,  from  the  time  the 
Mahrattas  ci'ossed  tlie  Chumbul,  drawn  together  by 
mutual  interest,  a  friendly  intercourse  has,  for  the  most 
part,  subsisted  between  them. 

*  Bajee  Rao  had  a  pecret  agent  residing  with  Jey  Sing.  The  name  of 
the  envoy  (Venkajee  Bam)  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Bajee  Raos'  original 
letters. 
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About  this  period,  the  usurper,  Aliverdy  Khan,  esta- 
blished his  authority  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa.  From  a  humble  situation  in  the  service  of 
Shujah-ud-deen  Khan,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Aliverdy  had 
been  appointed  the  nabob's  deputy  in  Behar.  Surfraz 
Khan,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  nabobship,  was  stationed 
at  Dacca,  and  Moorshed  Koolee  Khan,  the  son-in-law  of 
Shujah-ud-deen,  was  the  deputy  governor  of  Orissa, 
having  for  his  dewan  a  native  of  Arabia*  named  Meer 
Hubeeb.  On  the  death  of  Shujah-ud-deen,  Surfuraz  Khan 
was  appointed  nabob.  Aliverdy  Khan  rebelled,  and  slew 
him  in  battle.  He  al  so  attacked  and  drove  Moorshed  Koolee 
from  Orissa.  Meer  Hubeeb,  the  dewan,  a  person  afterwards 
80  instrumental  in  Mahratta  progress,  also  fled,  but  subse- 
quently submitted,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  successful 
insurgent.  Aliverdy  Khan  was  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  sending  a 
part  of  the  property  and  jewels  of  Surfuraz  Khan  to  court. 

New  states  sprung  up  even  in  the  environs  of  Delhi ; 
the  /ounder  of  the  principality,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Rohillah,  had  been  for  some  time  rising  into 
notice.  The  person  who  first  established  himself  was  the 
son  of  a  Hindostaneo  Ahee,t  a  class  of  shepherds  nearly 
similar  to  theDhungurs  of  Mahrashtra.  An  Afghan  adopt* 
ed  him,  when  a  boy,  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Ali  Mohummud  Bohillah,  which  procured  for  him  and  all 
his  followers  the  appellation  of  Rohillahs.  He  began  his 
career  under  the  deputy  governors  of  Mooradabad,  as 
commander  of  a   small  party   of  Afghan    cavalry.     He 

*  Mabratta  MSS.    Gbolam  Hoossein  Khan,  author  of  the  Sejr-ool*  ^ 
Mutuakhereeo,  calls  him  a  native  of  Persia,  a  pedlar  from  Iran.    Meer 
Hubeeb  was  intimately  known  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  always  designatB 
him  as  an  Arab. 

t  Mr,  Forster  says  he  was  a  Jat^. 
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afterwards  got  possession  of  lands  on  pretence  of  paying 
a  higher  rent  for  them  ;  and  at  last,  on  an  attempt  to 
suppress  his  encroachments^  he  raised  an  insarrection, 
and  defeated  the  deputy  of  the  vizier  Kummur-ud-deen 
Khan,  in  whose  jagheer,  situated  in  the  Dooab,  little 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  capital, 
all  these  circumstances  happened. 

In  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  divided 
the  revenue  with  the  Mahrattas,  except  in  the  Swuraje, 
and  where  territory  had  been  wholly  ceded  in  jagheer; 
the  Nizam,  in  other  situations,  claiming  sovereignty,  as 
the  Mahrattas  did  tribute,  over  all  those  states  and 
principalities  to  the  southward  of  the  Toongbuddra,  which 
had  submitted  to  Aurungzebe. 

Dost  Ally,  the  nephew  of  that  Sadut  Oolla  Khan,  who, 
in  the  year  1706,  was  left  by  Daood  Khan  as  his  deputy 
in  the  Carnatic  Payeen  Ghaut,  had,  in  1732,  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  nabob,  but  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  or  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

The  country  was  breaking  into  many  small  states ;  the 
nabobs  of  Kurnoul,  Kurpa,  and  Savanoor,  the  descendants 
of  governors  under  the  dynasties  of  Beejapoor  and 
Golcondah,  were  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  had  been,  for  some  time,  nearly 
independent.  The  son-in-law  of  thd  nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
well-known  Chunda  Sahib,  had  obtained  possession  of 
IVichinopoly,  on  pretence  of  affording  protection  to  the 
widow  of  its  late  raja. 

The  nominal  raja  of  Tanjore  was  the  grandson  of  Siva-^ 
jee's  brother  Venkajee.  Tookajee,  the  youngest  of  Venka- 
jee's  three  sons,  was  the  only  one  who  had  issue  ;  and  at 
this  period  two  sons  of  Tookajee's  remained  alive;  the 
one  Syajee,  was  legitimate,  the  other,  Pertaub  Sing,  was 

61 
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the  son  of  a  concubine.  The  govemment  was  administer- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  former,  but  the  power  was  held 
bj  a  Mahomedan  officer,  who,  since  the  time  of  Tookajee, 
had  been  vested  with  the  command  of  the  fort  of  Tanjore. 
Sjajee,  who  some  years  afterwards  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  at  Madras,  was  dispossessed 
bj  this  officer,  who  raised  Pertaub  Sing  to  the  head  of  the 
govemment  in  1741 ;  but  the  new  raja  would  not  submit 
to  the  control  of  his  minister,  and  freed  himself  from  a 
state  of  tutelage  by  assassination. 

The  English  and  French,  who  were  so  soon  to  take  a 
part  in  the  contentions  and  usurpations  of  the  times,  still 
remained  on  the  defensive,  imconscious  of  their  own 
strength,  or  unwilling  to  exert  it ;  and  although  the 
former,  when  driven  to  arms,  had  manfully  asseited  their 
rights  on  all  occasions,  yet  the  merchants  of  those  two 
great  nations,  in  common  with  those  of  other  Etiropean 
factories,  sought  only  to  increase  their  trade  and  privileges 
by  humble  submission,  and  frequent  bribes  or  presents  to 
the  petty  courts  surrounding  them. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  severely  humbled  by  the 
Mahrattas.  The  English  at  Bombay  courted  the  Peishwa, 
through  his  brother  Ghimnajee  Appa,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  extension  of  commercial  privileges,  and  a 
treaty  had  been  settled  with  Chimnajee  Appa  at  Bassein 
in  July  1739. 

The  Baja  of  Soonda  and  the  dessaye  of  Carwar  had 
assisted  the  Portuguese  in  their  war  against  the  Mahrattajs  ; 
but  the  rana  of  Bednore,  whose  territory  adjoined  that  of 
Sumbhajee,  raja  of  Kolapur,  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral. 

The  Mysore  state,  though  a  declared  tributary  of  the 
Moghuls,  and  of  the  raja  Shao,  had  for  12  or  15  years,  by 
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the  commotions  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  vigour  of  some 
of  its  officers,  been  exempted  from  the  scene  of  plunder 
and  exaction  which  devastated  the  greater  part  of  India. 

Such  was  the  disjointed  state  of  the  Moghul  empire  at  this 
important  periokL  The  detail  of  events  has  unfolded  the 
parties,  the  feuds,  and  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Mahrattas; 
but  sometiiing  remains  to  be  said  of  the  administration  and 
character  of  Bajee  Rao. 

Having  already  dwelt  upon  the  artificial  divisions  of 
revenue,  adopted  as  a  means  of  cementing  union  among 
the  Mahrattas,  it  is  fit  to  enquire  how  far  it  tended  to  that 
end,  and  how  long  the  detail  of  the  system  was  preserved. 
That  it  did  create  union^  and  give  an  immediate  direction 
to  predatory  power  of  the  Deccan,  is  unquestionable  ;  and 
it  is  probable  the  Mahrattas  would  never  have  spread  their 
eonqiiests  so  far,  had  not  this  means  been  devised  for 
conciliating  and  controlling  the  chiefs.  It  was  founded  on 
a  principle  of  self-interest,  which,  fitly  directed  to  the 
views  of  a  community,  is  unerring  in  its  results ;  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  this  principle^  when 
misapplied  or  misunderstood,  may  tend  as  much  to  stir  up 
fiedition,  and  to  create  hostility,  as  to  preserve  union  and 
ensure  combination.  Bajee  Bao  had  not  leisure  to  attend 
to  detail  or  arrangement;  the  minute  divisions,  which  were 
made  of  the  revenues  ceded  by  the  Moghuls,  served  to 
provide  hundreds  of  Bramin  carcoons  with  bread ;  and 
isvery  one  interpreted  the  amount  of  his  own,  or  his 
master's  claims  to  surdeshmookhee,  babtee,  mokassa,  &c., 
rather  according  to  his  power  to  enforce  his  demands,  than 
bis  ability  to  prove  their  justice. 

The  more  solid  institutions  of  Sivajee  are  yet  found 
amongst  his  native  mountains,  but  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  revenue  in  the  year  1720  was,  in  less  than  50 
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years,  understood  by  few  people  in  tfie  Mahratta  country,* 
and  is  now  useful  chiefly  as  an  historical  record. 

With  regard  to  Bajee  Rao,  when  we  look  to  the  perplexi- 
ties, both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  which  he  was  involved, 
the  confusion  which  continued  to  prevail  in  eveiy  branch 
of  the  administration  is  far  from  surprising.  He  manifest- 
ed little  disposition  towards  regular  government :  many  of 
his  countrymen  accuse  him  of  avarice,  of  some  regard  to 
the  observances  of  his  faith,  and  of  being  so  entirely  a 
soldier  as  to  neglect  every  branch  of  finance  and  jurispru- 
dence. Their  opinions  are  entitled  to  full  oonsideration, 
but  will  not  greatly  detract  from  the  superior  character  of 
Bajee  Rao.  If  he  inherited  some  of  the  defects  of  his  caste, 
he  was  free  from  their  bigotry,  and  but  slightly  tainted 
with  the  meaner  vices,  which  render  the  general  charaeter 
of  Brarains,  when  in  power,  despicable.  The  strictures  of 
his  coimtrymen  arc  best  answered  by  his  embarrassmeDts 
and  his  career.  It  is  true  he  was  inordinately  ambitious, 
and  in  his  last  scheme  of  subjugating  the  Deccan  he  com- 

*  There  is  an  original  memonndam  from  Nana  Famaweei*,  witboat 
date  amoDgst  the  oM  papers  at  Batara,  desiring  to  know  the  period 
and  origin  of  the  distribution.  On  this  paper  is  marked,  seemingly 
as  a  memorandum  of  the  answer  sent,  Soortun  1117  (about  Anno 
Domini  1717).  I  have  frequently  found  Bramin  revenue  oiBoera,  in 
other  reppects  very  inteliigent  men,  who  said  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  origin  of  jagheer  and  mokassa,  both  being  bestowed,  aa  they 
observed,  **  for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  and  consequently  they  moat 
always  have  been  the  same.**  The  want  of  research  and  hiatorioal 
observation  amongst  the  Mabrattas,  in  common  with  all  Hindoos,  Si  a 
greater  obstacle  to  the  atta<  nment  of  information  than  can  be  oonoelv* 
ed  in  a  European  country.  Everything  must  be  wormed  out  of  them 
by  attentive  perseverance  ;  in  that  way  thera  is  a  wide  field  for  tha 
enquirer;  but  unfortunately  it  tiJLes  years  of  experience  befoio  a 
Buropean  is  qualified  to  question  a  native  of  India. 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  discovered  a  letter  written  la 
the  year  1765,  where  similar  queries  are  put^  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  Swuraje  territory,  "  The  Swuraje,*'  says  the  writer  of  the  answer 
(Govind  ^ao  Chitnees),  '*  is  the  territory  west  of  the  Beema,  and  all 
which  you  caU  Swnraje,  beyond  that,  is  Zuburdnitee'*  (violent  ontf- 
pafon). 
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pletely  miscalculated  his  means ;  yet  he  made  the  best 
amends  for  his  want  of  foresight,  by  receding  from  the 
attempt  in  a  creditable  manner.  Bajee  Rao's  plans,  like 
those  of  most  men  when  formed  amidst  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties, surrounded  by  faction,  intrigues,  and  danger,  did  not 
extend  to  remote  futurity.  As  a  politician,  however,  in 
suppressing  much  domestic  opposition,  in  quickly  discern- 
ing and  promptly  counteracting,  the  designs  of  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  he  evinced  penetration,  talent,  and  vigour.  His 
enlarged  views,  in  fitly  directing  the  only  power  at  his 
disposal,  miglit  lead  us  to  suppose  him  capable  of  the 
greatest  undertaking,  but  a  summary  of  character  must 
reject  speculation.  As  a  predatory  leader,  his  qualities 
were  great ;  he  was  brave  and  eloquent,  enterprizing 
and  skilful.  The  period  at  which  he  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  acted,  are  so  very  difierent 
fi*om  those  of  Sivajee,  that  a  comparison  cannot  be 
succintly  drawn«  Yet  the  distinctions  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  Bajee  Rao,  though  a  better  man,  must 
remain  a  much  less  distinguished  character  in  history. 

Bajee  Rao  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  his  manner 
was  more  that  of  a  frank  soldier  than  of  a  smooth  courtier  ; 
when  in  the  field  with  his  troops,  he  kept  up  no  state,  and 
shared  in  all  the  privations  of  the  meanest  horseman.  An 
anecdote  illustrative  of  his  character  is  preserved  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Before  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  seen 
Bajee  Rao,  during  the  first  campaign  in  which  they  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  former  desired  a  famous  painter 
in  his  service  to  repair  to  the  army  of  Bajee  Rao,  and 
bring  his  likeness,  taken  in  whatever  attitude  he  might 
first  see  him.  The  painter  executed  his  task,  and,  on  his 
return,  exhibited  the  Peishwa  mounted,  with  the  head  and 
heel  ropes  of  his  horse  in  his  feeding-bag,  like  that  of  a 
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common  Mjahratta,  his  spear  resting  oh  hU  shoalder^  whilst 
he  was  rubbing  with  both  his  hands  some  ears  of  ripened 
Joowaree,*  which  he  was  eating  as  he  rode. 

Biijee  Baoleft  three  sons^  Ballajee  Bajee  Bao,  the 
eldest^  succeeded  him  as  Peishwa ;  his  second  son  was 
Bugonath  Bao,  afterwards  so  well-known  to  the  EngUsh  ; 
and  his  third  was  Jenardin  Bawa,  who  died  in  early  youth. 
He  also  left  one  illegitimate  son  by  a  Mahomedan  motheri 
whom,  he  bred  a  Mussulman,  and  named  Shnmsher 
Buhadur. 

*  A  sort  of  grain  (Holout  Saccharatui)  oommon  throaghoat  the 
Deif dan.  Tb«  meal  the  Peighwa  was  making  is  a  rery  oommon  one  ia 
t  Mshratta  aripy,  and  if  they  bave  nothing  else,  they  do  not  consider 
it  great  privation.'  A  Mahrattii  cultivtitor  f  reqaently  BubBisto  for  weeka 
^  the  ripening  grain,  with  no  other  saatenanoe. 
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From  A.D.  1740  to.  A.D.  1749. 

Operationa  of  the  MahraUas  in  the   Camatic — 'Rughoojee 

Bhonslay  endeavours^   without   success^  to   perevent    the 

accession  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  as  Peishwa.-r^A  new 

ffovemor  appointed  to  Malwa, —  The  FetshwoLS  petitions  to 

the    emperor, — Death    of    Chimnajee    Appa. — His    son 

Sewdasheo  Chimncyee  Bhow.-^Tlte  Feishwa     obtains    a 

grant  from  the  rajaf^mportanee  attached  to  it  of  this 

period, — BhaskurPunt  invades  the  Bengal  provinces, — The 

Peishwa  reduces    Gurrah    and   Mundelah, — Dummajee 

Gaekwar  invades  Malwa^^retires.-—The  Peishwa  confirms 

Anund  Rao  Powar  in  the  possession  of  Dhar.—Chouth  of 

the  whole  of  the  imperial  territory  promised  to  the  Pdshwa^ 

-^Progress  of  Bhaskxir  Punty-^is  at   last  compelled  by 

AKverdg  Khan  to  retreat. — Rughoqjee  Bhonslay ^  inpersonp 

invades  Bengal. — T/»e  Peishwa^  on  promise  of  the  govern" 

ment  of  Malwa  and  other  advantages^  supports  Aliverdy 

Khan^  and  defeats  the  army  of  Rughoqjee  Bhonslay— 

obtains   tJie  government  of  Malwa^ — returns  to  J^atara^ — , 

is  obliged  to  resign  Bengal  to  Rughocjee  Bhonslay ^  to  pre^ 

vent  his  combining  unth  other  chiefs  against  him.  — Affairs 

of  Nizam-ool-Moolk. — Suppresses  the  rebellion,  of  his  ^on^ 

Nasir  Jung, — Proceeds  to  the  Camatic — arrangements.-— 

Rughoqjee  Bhonslay  stroops renew iJieir  incursions  into  Ben^ 
gal. — BhaskurPuntj  vnth  most  of  his    principal  oficers^ 

treacherously  murdered  by  Aliverdy  Kfuzn. — Deoghur  and 

Chandah  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Ruglioojee  Bhonslay. 
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— The      Peishtoa^a  proceedings. — Expedition    into     th$ 

Camatic  under  Sedwasheo  Chimnajee. — Sped  fie  agreement 

with  the  rajas  of  Butidelcund. — Rise  of  Ahmed  Shah 

Abdalleej — his  first  invasion  of  Hindostan — is  repulsed  hy 

the  imperial  army^  and  retreats  to    Cabul. — Death  of  the 

Emperor  Mohummud  Shah. — Accession  of  his  son  Ahmed 

Shalu — Death  of  Nizam-ooUMoolk. — Revolutions  in  the 

Camatic. — Nasir  Jung  with  a  vast  army  proceeds  to  that 

quarter, — Important    domestic     arrangements      of    the 

Mahrattas. — Discovery  of  Ram  Raja. — Plots  and  intrigues 

at  Satara  during  the  last  illness  of  Bhao. — Important  deed 

consigned  to  the   Peishwa. — Ballajee's  proceedings  on  the 

death  of  tlie  raja. — Base  manner  in  which  lie  cotnpasses  the 

destruction  of  Suckwar  Bye  Sii*kay. 

The  army  which  entered  the  Camatic,  tinder   the  com- 

mand  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  was  com- 
posed of  troops  belonging  to  the  raja,  the 
Peishwa,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  Putih  Sing  Bhonslay, 
and  various  chiefs  of  less  note.  The  Ghorepurays  of 
Sondoor  and  Gboty  were  invited  to  join,  by  letters  from 
Shao  and  the  Peishwa  ;  and  Moorar  Rao,*  the  grand 
nephew  of  the  famous  Suntajee  Ghorepnray,  and  adopted 
son  and  heir  of  Moorar  Rao  of  Gooty,  appeared  under  the 
national  standard  for  the  first  time,  since  the  death  of  his 
distinguished  and  ill-requited  relation^/  He  demanded  his 
rank  as  Senaputtee,  or  commander-in-chief  of  theMahratta 
army,  but  consented  to  waive  it  on  obtaining  a  promise  of 
three  districts  near  the  Toongbuddra.t  According  to 
Mahratta  manuscripts,  the  whole  force   which  entered  the 

*  This  18  the  Moorar i  Rom,  bo  often  mentioned  by  Mr-    Ornsie  in  his 
admirable  war  of  Coromandel. 

t  Mahratta  M8S. 
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Camatio  amounted  to  50,000  men.*  They  desceiided  by 
aa  unfroquentad  road^ppeared  in  the  rear  of  Dost  Ally,  in 
tiie  neighbouijiood  of  tha  Damulcherry  pass,  attacked  and 
slew  him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  his  dewan,  Meec 
Assud,  prisoniar-  They  commenced  levying  contributiona 
all  over  the  province,  tmtil  bought  off  by  Sufdur  Ali,  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  late  nabob,  with  whom,  before  retiring, 
ibey  entered  into  a  secret  compact,  to  return  and  csruish 
Chunda  Sahib,  then  in  possession  of  Trichinopoly,  whoae 
popularity  and  power  had  for  some  time  excited  the 
jealousy  and  apprehension  of  Sufdur  Ali  and  Meer  Ajssud* 
Ko  bait  oould  be  more  alluring  to  the  Mahrattas  than 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  troops  only  retired  250  miles  towards 
Maharashtra,  to  prepare  for  the  promised  conquest^  and 
loll  suspicion  of  an  attack,  t 

Whilst  the  main  body  of  his  army  remained  encamped 
on  the  Sew  Gunga,  Bughoojee  Bhonslay  returned  to  Satara, 
ind  endeavoured  to  prevent  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao's  succession 
ae  Peishwa,  by  proposing  Bappoojee  Naikt  of  Baramutee, 
a  connection,  but  an  enemy,  of  the  late  Peishwa,  for  the 
▼aoant  office.  Bappoojee  Naik  was  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  his  enmity  to  Bajee  Rao  arose  from  a  very  com- 
m6u  cause,  that  of  having  l^nt  money,  which  his  debtor 
oould  not  repay,  Rughoojee's  party  used  the  irritated 
ettfdltor  as  their  tool,  and  very  large  sums  were  offered  io 
8hao  on  condition  of  Bappoojee's  being  raised  to  the  vacant 
Pei&hwaship. 

The  Pritee  Needhee,  although  adverse  to  the  supremacy 
ff  tiie  Peishwa,  was  yet  more  inimical  to  the  precensions  of 

•  They  »pe  Btated  at  100,000  by  Orme ;  Irat  wiy  Urge  •rmy  is  reported 
to  l)e  a  lakh, 

.   t  Orme»Wilke« 
%  Brsmia  loucars  and  money-chsngers  asBume  theappellation  of  N^. 
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Bughoojee,  and  as  he  did  not  engage  in  the  intrigofiy 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  assisted  bj  his  ande  Chimnajeei  was  at 
last  invested  in  August  1740.  A  more  serions  cause  of  un- 
easiness to  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  arose  from  his  being  answer* 
able  for  his  father's  debts,  and  Bappoojee  Naik  enforced  his 
demand  with  all  the  importunity  and  harassing  pertinacify 
which  is  often  exercised  by  the  Mahratta  creditor.*  From 
this  persecution  Ballajee  was  relieved  by  the  influence  and 
credit  of  his  dewan,  Mahadajee  Punt  Poorundhureei  a 
service  of  which  the  Peishwa  ever  after  retained  «  grateful 
recollection. 

Rughoojoe,  on  finding  his  schemes  abortive,  carried 
Bappoojee  Naik  with  him  towards  the  Camatic,  and 
returned  to  reap  the  expected  harvest  at  Trichinopoly, 
accompanied  by  Sreeput  Rao,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  and 
Futih  Sing  Bhonslay.  In  regard  to  the  subsequent 
opei*ations  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  Camatio,  very  little 
illustrative  of  what  has  already  been  so  ably  recordedif 
has  fallen  within  my  observation  in  the  Mahratta  country* 

*  Tha  mode  of  reooverins  a  debt  is  by  a  species  of  daniilog  oallsd 
tuqaxu  ;  the  moat  common  practised  is  to  hire  a  few  of  those  mep,  vhA 
xnake  it  a  tra^e.  They  sit  at  the  debtor's  door,  follow  him  whereyer  hQ 
goes,  and  orare  with  homility,  or  demand  with  insolence,  aeoordinf  10 
time  and  oiroamstanoe.  By  the  invariable  rule  of  the  ooamtryi  Umi 
debtor  is  obliged  to  subsUt  the  duns  thas  placed  upon  him,  and  as  they 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  protected  also  by  tiie  great  power  cf 
<opinion,  they  soon  contrlFe  to  render  the  debtor  suffioienUy  mlasvabla. 
But  if  the  debtor  be  obstinate,  and  the  creditor  think  himself  eqaal  to 
the  task,  he  may  undertake  the  tuqazu  by  placing  his  debtor  in  dkmmm ; 
the  creditor  seats  himself  by  hfs  debtor,  or  at  his  door,  during  which, 
whilst  the  former  abstains  from  food,  it  would  be  accounted  infunoDi 
and  dishoiiorable  for  the  latter  to  eat  or  drink.  Bi^poojee  Halk 
practised  first  the  tuqazu^  snd  afterwards  the  dhema^  I  refer  my 
English  readers  to  an  account  of  dhuma  (dkema)  given  by  Lett 
Teignmouth  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  AHatio  Besearchei,  and  quoted 
in  Mr.  MilWs  History  of  India.  I  have  known  the  dhuma  praotlasd, 
but  never  very  rigorously  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  fear  of  the  creditor'^ 
starving  himself  to  death  would  have  much  effect  on  a  Mahratta 
debtor ;  his  stomach  would  be  much  sooner  affected  thaa  hlaoounienee. 

f  Orme  and  Wilkf;    . 
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It  appears,  however,  that  the  TaDJore  state,  though  then 
agitated  by  factions,  entered  into  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  their  countrymen,  but  whether  to  avert  attadc^ 
or  to  afford  assistance,  is  not  mentioned.  Trichinopoly 
surrendered  26th  March^  1741,  and  Chunda  Sahib*  wad 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Satara,  where  he  remained  in  cus* 
tody  of  an  agent  of  Bughoojee  Bhonslay  for  about  seven 
years,  his  complete  enlargement  having  been  effected  in 
the  year  1748.  Moorar  Bao  Ghorepuray  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly,  and  a  part  of  his  garri- 
son was  composed  of  infantry  belonging  to  the  Peishwa. 
Their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  Shao ;  besides  which,  it 
was  settled  that  20,000  rupees  of  the  share  of  tribute  from 
the  province  of  Arcot  should  be  annually  paid  to  Ballajee 
Bajee  Bacf 
-^  On  the  death  of  Bajee  Bao,  the  government  of  Malwa, 
being  considered  disjposable,  was  conferred  on  Azim  Oolla 
Elian  i  but  this  appdintment  proved  merely  nominal.  One  ' 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Peishwa  was  to  forward  peti- 
tions to  Delhi  respecting  various  promises  made  to  his 
predecessor.  These  applications  were  transmitted  through 
Jey  Sing  and  Nizam-ool-Aioolk.      A  supply  of  ready  y 

money  was  what  Ballajee  most  earnestly  craved,  and  15         '       ^* 
lakhs  of  rupees,  as  a  free  gifl,  were  granted  by  the  emperor.^ 
Proposals  for  an  agreement}  were  then  drawn  up,  in  the 
joint    names    of  the    Peishwa    and    Chimnajee .  Appa, 

^  Better  known  fn  the  Deooan  by  his  less  familiar  name  of  Hoossein 
Dott  BLhan.  fie  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  confined  io  the  fort,  nor 
to  have  pndared  a  close  imprisonment,  but  merely  to  have  had  an  atiend- 
ttii  fmard  whenrrer  be  went — a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fadlity  with  which  Dupleix  appears  to  have  intrigued  with  him  when  a 
lurlaoner. 

t  Hahratta  MSS^  and  original  paper. 

i  There  were  scFeral  oopies  of  papers,  similar  to  the  purport  of  that 
wMoh  Ss  quoted,  found  in  ^e  Poona  Records ;  I  have  seleeled  the  ona 
most  explicit)  which  appears  to  haye  been  the  altimatom. 
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iwherein  thej  raqaest  that  they  may  receive  the  govern^  \ 
knent  of  Malwa ;  after  which  they  promise  to  pay  their 
V  respects  personally  to  the  emperor^  to  prevent  every  otha* 
Mahratta  officer  from  crossing  the  Nerbttddah  ;  to  send  a 
body  of  500  horse,  under  an  officer  of  rank,  to  remain  in 
attendance  on  the  emperor's  person  ;  and  to  ask  no  more 
than  the  gift  of  money  already  bestowed.  They  agree  to 
send  4,000  horse  for  service,  who  will  pnnish  refractory 
stumeendars,  as  far  as  their  numbers  may  enable  them  t 
and  they  faithfully  promise  not  to  sequestrate  the  rent-free 
lands  or  jaghecrs,  assigned  for  charitable  or  religions  par*' 
poses.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  was  taken  of^ 

the  application  ;  but  Ballajee,  whose  dis- 
position was  naturally  conciliatory,  wa» 
anxious  to  have  the  government  of  Malwa  conferred  as  a 
right,  according  to  treaty  with  his  father  ;  and  with  this 
view,  when  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  marching  to  the  Deocan 
in  order  to  suppress  Nasir  Jung*s  disobedience  (a  subject  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert),  Ballajee  paid  him  z 
respectful  visit  near  the  Nerbuddah,  and  sent  a  body  of 
his  troops  to  join  him.*  At  this  period  he -sustained* 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Chimnajee  Appa,  whieh 
happened  in  the  end  of  January  1741.  Eleven  days 
previous  to  the  event,  Khundoojee  Mankur,  under 
Chimnajee's  direction,  had  reduced  Bewadunda,t  the  last 
place  remaining  to  the  Portuguese  between  Qoa  and 
Damauu.  Chimnajee  Appa,  from  his  successes  against  a 
European  nation,  has  a  greater  reputation  amongst  the 
Mahrattas,  as  an  officer,  than  he  perhaps  deserved. 
Ittipressed,  from  obvious  circumstances,  with  an  idea,  whidh^ 
however   true  in    most  instances,  it  was  dangerous  for 

^    *  Khuxaneh  Aminfa,  &o. ;  and  orf ginal  letter  from  BfiUajee  Bajeo  Bao. 
t  Mahratta.  MSS. 
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his  cotmtrTiiien  to  ent6rtii%  hi  Wieved.  that  th^  strength 
cf  an  army  Uj  in  its  infantry  and  ^ns.  To  this  opim<ii| 
of  tbe  father  may  pr6baUy  :  be  traoed  a  pr^posseasion  oik 
the  paTt  of  the  son^  Bewdasheo  Ohimniyee  BhoW)*  then  a 
boy  ten  years  old,  which,  strengthened  by  other  circnm* 
etanoes,  may  have  led  to  the  injudieioiis  eohdnct  of  that 
campaign,  which  20  years  afterwards  terminated. so  iatajyiy 
on  the  plains  of  Panniput. 

On  the  demise  of  his  nnde,  the  Peiahwa  Tstumed  from 
the  nortfaen  districts,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  in  wH 
airangements  at  Poena  and  Satara*  Continuing  to 
manifest  the  greatest  apparent  respect  for. ihe  raja,  he 
obtained  from  Shao  a  grant  by  which  ihe  whde  of  the 
territory  conquered  from  the  Portaguese  was  conferred  on 
hhhy  Mid  also,  with  ihe  exception  of  Gozerat,  the  exclusive 
right  of  coUectingthe  revenues,  and  of  levying  contributioiis 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah. 

I    At  the  present  conjuncture  the  authorify  thus  obtained 

was  of  considerable  importanca     We  have 

A  D  1742 

briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Aliverdy  Khan  in  Bengal.:  the 
•defeat  of  Moorshed  Ko<dee  Khan,  and  the  eondoet  of  his 
idewan,  Meer  Hubeeb.  It  appears  that,  immediately  after 
ilis  master's  defeat,  Meer  Hubeeb  had  invited  Bhaskur 
'Punt,  llie  dewan  of  Rughoojee  BhonsUy,  who  was  left  in 
•charge  of  the  government  of  Berar  during  his  master's 
absence  in  the  Camatic,  to  advance  into  the  province  of 
•Kiittack ;  but  Bhaskur  Punt,  having  found  it  necessary  to 
Ripply  fbr  his  master^s  permission,  before  an  answer  oonid 
h&  received,  and  the  troops  prepared,   Aliverdy  Khan  had 

j  ■    .  ■  ■  ■  - .    .  • .  .  ,         :  ,  ,1 

*  Bhow,  brother,  is  applied  also  by  Mahrattas  to  a  oousiDgermaiL 
HeDoe,  as  the  Peishwa's  oousiD,  he  was  oommonly  utfM,  BkoiW  fiakib, 
MidthaBhov.iMiNUeseewilaihflaBa^Vbofr.;         .. 
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eenqnered  the  pcovince,  and  Meer  Habadb. had  submitted 
to  his  authority.*  Another  opportunitjy  howeTor,  sooo 
presented  itself  to  Bhaskur  Punt  of  carrying  his  arms  to 
the  eastward  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  on  his  ezpedi* 
tion,  than  the  Peiahwa,  eager  to  establish  his  power  over 
those  territories,  for  which  the  authority  obtained  from  tbs 
raja  was,  as  usual,  assumed  as  a  right,  marched,  though 
late  in  the  season,  towards  Hindostan,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Gurrah  and  Mundelah  before  the  monsoon.  He 
was  obliged  to  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  probably  meditated  an 
expedition  into  Allahabad,  when  he  was  caUed  upon  to 
defend  his  rights  in  Malwa,  invaded  by  JDumnufjaa 
Gkiekwar  and  Baboo  Rao  Sewdasheo. 

This  inroad  seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  Jftnghoqlee^ 
merely  to  obstruct  the  Peish way  progress  to  Uie  eafiftwatd  ; 
and  on  Ballajee^s  arrival  in  Malwa,  the  army  et  Goterak 
retired.  On  this  occasion  Anund  Bao  Powar,  to  whom 
Bajee  Rao  never  became  reconciled  after  his  uniting  with 
Trimbuck  Rao  Dhabaray,  was  permitted  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Ballajee,  and  was  by  him  confirmed  in  possession  tf 
Dhar  and  the  surrounding  districts* — a  politic  measox^ 
which  not  only  secured  Powar  in  his  interests,  but  opposed 
a  barrier  on  the  western  side  of  Malwa  to  incursions  fnM 
Guzerat.  Since  the  Peish wa*s  arrival  at  Mundelab,  it 
negotiation  had  been  going  on  between  him  and  the  emperory 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Raja  Jey  Sing,  supportiNl  bj 
Nizam-oo-Moolk.  The  chouth  of  the  imperial  territory  wan 
promised,  and  a  khillut,  more  splendid  than  had  ever  bes(|i 
conferred  on  his  father,t  was  transmitted  to  Balligee»  Ifi 
does  not,  as  may  bo  here  remarked,  appear  that  any  deed 

t  ArtlolM  eniuMrstfld  !b  SB  origiasl  letter  from  the  sttpaori 
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for  oolleotmg  this  general  chouth  was  erer  granted 
by  Mohummud  Shah ;  sums  of  money  and  convenient 
ttBignments  were  the  mode  of  payment  The  object  in 
the  pending  treaty  was,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Peish  wa,  to 
dbtain  sunnnds  for  the  promised  government  of  Malwa  ; 
on  that  of  the  court  of -Delhi,  to  procragtinate,  and  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  Peishwa  and  Bughoojee  Bhonelay. 

In  the  meantime  Bashl^nrPunt  had  invaded  Behar :  he 
was  induced  to  make  that  provinee  the  theatre  of  his  first 
operations,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  couptty 
drained  of  troops,  owing  to  an  insurrection  in  Kuttack, 
which  had  burst  forth  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  and 
tmsoonduct  of  thegrand-nephewt  of  Aliverdy  Khan,  whom 
ht  had  left  as  governor  of  the  province.  Aliverdy  S^han, 
as  Bhaskur  Punt  had  anticipated,  returned  to  Kuttack  for 
ihe  purpose  of  quelling  the  disturbance,  whieh,  however, 
hdf  speedily  efiPected ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  was  already 
on  his  return  march  to  Moorsbedabad,  when  news  was 
suddenly  brought  to  him  that  the  Mahrattas  had  entered 
Behar,  emerged  from  the  hills  and  woods  near  Bamgurh, 
toned  to  the  right,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  district  of 
P\a(^eat,  in  their  usual  manner  of  plundering  and 
OEtorting. 

93ie  Mahratta  army  consisted  of  10,000  or  12,000}  horse, 
and  report  had  swelled  their  numbers  to  nearly  four  timea 
^ihat  amount.}    Aliverdy  Khan,  although  only  at  the  head 

8,000  or  4,000  cavalry  and  4,000  infantry,  resolved  to 

»po8e  them ;  but  the  Mahrattas  attacked  him  with  great 

iSB^  surrounded  his  iBumy,  carried  off  most  of  his 

The  notorious  8hii}fth-iid-1>ow1ah,   who  aftenrsrdB  oonHbed  the 
Ish  in  the  blsokhola»  on  the  oaptore  of  Ckl(mlt%  HOth  Jane  1766. 

X  Kshrstta  MSB. 

.  S.In  the  Seyr  Mutuskhereen  ihelr  numbers  are  more  modemtelT 
MiiaaM  al  25^000 ;  bnft  still  that  eioeeds  thefr  ietnalavmban  tmOM. 
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baggage,  and  reduoed  him  to  great  distress.  Many  of  hia 
men  deserted  or  were  killed  ;  the  whole  of  what  remained 
amounted  only  to  3^000,  but  with  these  he  determined 
rather  to  die  than  aubmit  to  the  severe  demands  whiob  (be 
Mahrattas  would  have  exacted*  Although  .sorely  harrasaed 
for  several  dayS)  he  fought  his  way,  and  made  good  hia 
retreat  to  Cutway/In  one  of  the  first  attacks,  Heer 
Hubeeb,  who  was  mlhe  army  of  Aliyerdy  Khan,  having 
been  made  prisoner,  joined  the  Mahrattas,  and  exerted 
himself  so  much  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  Bhaakae 
Punt  That  officer  proposed  retiring  for.  the  rains,  whioh 
Meer  Hubeeb  opposed ;  but  aa  Bhaskur  Punt  could  not 
at  first  be  persuaded  to  remain,  Meer  Hubeeb  requested 
command  of  a  detachment,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Moorshed$bad,  Teecued|his  brother,  whoregidadjoi  tbegfty^ 
^>^Iundered. the  banking-house  of  Juggut  Sett  Alomohund 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  eterling^ 
overtook  Bhaskur  Punt,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  eoib 
vincing  him  that  it  was  better  to  remain  in  Bengal,  and 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  quit  so  rich  a  harvest  at 
he  might  expect  to  reap.  Accordingly  he  wheeled  about, 
and,  through  the  aid  of  Meer  Hubeeb,  obtained  poaseasicm 
of  the  town  of  Hooghly  by  stratagem.  Most  of  the  fdaoea 
firomiOutwa  to  the  neighbourhood  ofMidnapoor  fell,  into 
his  liands,  and  the  swelling  of  the  Hooghly  alcnie  presented 
the  Mahrattas  firom  entering  the  district  of  Moorshedabad. 
Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  state,  an  officer. from  the 
imperial,  court  arHved  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of 
Bengal  to  demnndthe  axreare  of  tribute  due  by  tibe  nudnik 
Aliverdy  Khan  represented  lus  situation  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfying  these  just  demands,  until  he  crald 
expel  the  Mahrattas ;  he  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
solicited  a  roinfQrceiMnt    Aliverdy  K^an  likewise  applied 
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to  the  Peishwa,  and  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
invade  Bughoojee  Bhonslay's  districts  in  Berar,  despatched 
a  considerable  sum  as  a  subsidy  for  that  purpose :  the 
convoy,  however,  was  cut  off  by  the  order  or  connivance 
of  Sufdur  Jung,  the  governor  of  Oude. 

But  whilst  thus  negotiating  for  every  succour  he  could  7 
devise,  Aliverdy  Khan  wisely  placed  his  chief  dependance  4 
on  his  own  exertions ;  he  assembled  every  man  he  could 
command,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  attacking 
Bhaskur  Punt's  camp  at  Cutwa,  as  soon  as  the  season 
should  permit.  Before  the  rivers  had  fallen,  he  prepared 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which,  in  the  night,  he  threw  first 
across  the  Hooghly,  and  then  over  the  Adjee,  which 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  opposite  bank ;  although,  in 
ooiisequence  of  a  break  in  the  fastening  which  had  laced 
the  boats  together,  1,500  men  were  plunged  into  the  Adjee, 
and  totally  lost  before  the  accident  was  discovered. /The 
Mahrattas,  by  whom  this  attempt  was  quite  unexpected,: 
did  not  oppose  the  nabob,  but  iled  eastward,  until  they  had 
misled  their  pursuers  in  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Behar, 
when  they  again  re-entered  the  district  of  Midnapoon 
Bnt  Aliverdy  Khan  soon  recovered  their  track,  and,  with 
the  most  active  of  his  troops,  continued  to  pursue  them. 
They  seldom  turned  except  to  skirmish,  and  having  lost 
all  confidence,  in  consequence  of  an  ludeciaii^Q  action  which 
took  place  at  Ballaspre,  they  fled  from  Bengal,  and 
learned  through'^  the  province  of  Orissa  to  Berar. 
Bughoojee  Bhonslay  had  arrived  with  his  army  from  the 
Oamatic  some  time  before  his  fugitive  dewan  appeared, 
and,  having  resolved  to  support  his  pretensions  in  Bengal, 
advanced  towards  the  province  by  the  same  route  as  that 
by  which  Bhaskur  Punt  had  entered. 

In  the  meantime,  the  emperor,  on  being  apprized  of  the 

63 
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irruption  into  Bengal,  ordered  Sufdur  Jung,  nabob  of 
Oade,  to  drive  out  Bhaskur  Pnnt ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
applied  to  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  to  afford  his  aid.  As 
inducements  to  the  Peishwa,  an  assignment  on  Aliveidj 
Khan,  for  the  arrears  of  chouth  due  from  Azimabad,  wu 
sent  to  him  by  the  emperor,  and  an  assurance  of  confirm- 
ing him  in  the  government  of  Malwa. 

The  reward  was  prized  too  highlj,  and  the  service  was 
too  desirable  to  be  refused.  Having  quitted  Malwa,  the 
Peishwa  proceeded  through  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and 
marched  straight  on  Boglipoor.  In  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  country,  he  avoided  high  roads  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  cultivation,  but,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
timid  inhabitants,  who  were  in  terror  of  an  army  even  of 
If ahratta  friends,  he  amved  at  Moorshedabad.     Bughocjee 

Bhonslay,  with  a  powerful  army,  was 
advancing  as  an  enemy  from  the  eastward^ 
and  as  Ballajee  well  knew  that  princes  are  most  liberal  at 
such  seasons,  he  pressed  the  settlement  of  accounts  with 
Aliverdy  Khan  before  he  would  take  the  field.  Payment 
being  promised,  Bughoojee,  who  had  by  tiiattime  anivedb^ 
tween  Cutvva  and  Burdwan,  decamped  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  a  settlement  had  taken  place,  and  retreated  towards  die 
hills.  Aliverdy  Khan  instantly  marched  in  pursuit ;  but 
Ballajee,  who  intended  to  act  according  to  his  agreement^ 
seemed  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  nabob's  ability  to 
pursue  Mahrattas.  He  therefore  took  another  road,  soon 
passed  the  Bengal  troops,  and  in  a  few  days  overtook,  attacked 
and  defeated  Rughoojee's  army.*     Bhaskur    Punt,  who 

*  The  best  account  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao*8  campaign  W  Bengal  to 
which  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  aooesp,  ir  the  Seyr  Mutuakherden, 
which  iH  my  authority  for  thegrea^r  part  of  the  Bengal  transaotloDS at 
this  period,  aasiated,  however,  in  several  parts  by  Mahratta  MSS.  -and 
l0tter8. 
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was  at  the  head  of  a  party  In  reserve,  immediately  retreat-* 
ed  throujjh  Orissa  ;  but  Balkj^e  Rao,  after  his  victory,  re- 
turned to  Malwa,  in  order  to  seoure  the  long-promised 
government. 

The  conduct  of  the  Peishwa  ia  the  late  campai^  lefl; 
W  reasonable  excuse  on  the  part  of  Mohummud  Shah  for 
refusing  to  perform  the  engagement ;  but  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  imperial  name,  the  feeble  palliative  of  confemug 
tlie  appointment  on  the  Peishwa,  as  the  deputy  of  Prince 
Ahmud,  the  emperor's  son,  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  Jeysing  and  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  through  whom  thd 
transaction  was  concluded.* 

The  rest  of  the  treaty  differs  little  from  the  former  pro* 
position,  made  in  the  joint  names  of  Ballsgee  aiyl  his  uncle 
Chimnajee,  as  already  detailed  ;  but  instead  of  4,000^ 
Ballajee  promised  to  furnish  12,000  hors^,  the  expense  of 
the  additional  8,000  being  payable  by  the  emperor,  f 

From  the  period  of  Ballajee  Bao^s  accession,  tlie  nK>st 
friendly  intercourse  subsisted  between  him  and  Jey  Sing  ; 
several  written  agreements  are  preserved,  containing 
mutual  assurances  of  alliance  and  support.  Jey  Sing  was 
guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  with  Mohummud 
Shah,  and  thei^e  is  another  remarkaUe  reservation  for  the 
imperial  dignity  affixed  to  the  treaty  in  question,  by  bring- 
ing forward  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  Banoojee   Sindia,   and 

*  The  following  is  the  sabstano^  of  the  firamn  received  by  Bajee  Rao 
upon  hi8  appointmeot.  Frona  the  Blmperor  Mohummud  Shah,  22q^ 
Jammadee-ool-Uwiil,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reitn^.  *'  The  dignity  of 
the  8hahzada*B  Deputy  in  Malwa,  together  with  the  incooie  attaohed  to 
that  situation,  having  been  conferred  on  you,  proper  arraogemonts  must 
be  made  in  that  province  so  as  to  afford  the  subjects,  paying  revenue  to 
j^veroment,  due  favour  and  protection,  and  to  punish  all  such  as  are 
evil  d'sposed  and  disaffected.  You  must  prevent  the  use  of  iatoxicating 
drags  and  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  you  must  administer  jnsMce  equally, 
0O  that  the  strong  shall  not  oppr<>s4  the  weak,  and  that  no  species  of 
Tiolence  be  tolerated/*    (Original  from  the  Toona  Reoorde.) 

t  Original  papers. 
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Peelajee  Jadow  as  the  securities,  who  in  due  form  declare 
that,  should  the  Peishwa  recede  from  his  duties,  they  will 
quit  his  service.  An  absurd  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of 
an  agreement  from  those  whose  interest  lay  in  dissolving 
it,  and  which  does  not  so  much  prove  the  consequence  to 
which  those  commanders  had  attained,  as  the  state  of 
humiliation  to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced.  Tliere 
might  be  political  design  mixed  with  this  plan  of  security, 
for  feeble  governments  are  full  of  far-fetched  artifice  ;  bnt 
the  imperial  court,  if  it  thus  projected  its  own  salvation 
by  dissensions  among  its  enemies,  did  not  reflect  on  their 
relative  situations,  nor  perceive  that  Maliratta  combination 
was  likely  to  be  ensured,  until  the  Moghul  empire  was 
totally  subverted. 

The  Peishwa  returned  to  Satara  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
go  through  the  form  of  producing  his  accounts  of  tiie 
revenue.  These  accounts  were  made  out  by  the  Peiahwa, 
as  a  general  in  command  of  a  body  of  the  raja's  troops; 
the  receipts,  disbursements,  and  balance  were  set  forth  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  after  the  rajas  of  Satara 
had  become  perfect  ciphers  in  the  Mahratta  government, 
the  Peishwa's  accounts  continued  to  the  last  to  be  made 
out  in  the  manner  described. 

But  other  reasons  of  great  importance  required  Ballajee's 

presence  at  this  juncture.  Rughoojee 
Bhonslay,after  his  defeat,  had  sent  wukeels 
to  the  Peishwa,  assuring  him  of  his  sincere  desire  of 
reconciliation,  and  of  his  being  now  fully  convinced  that 
the  plans  of  Bajee  Rao  were  those  best  suited  to  his  own, 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  Maliratta  nation.  He  con- 
tinued the  same  professions  with  apparent  sincerity,  bat 
as  he  was  on  full  march  towards  Satara,  the  Peishwa 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard,  particularly  as 
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Dnmmajee  Gaekwar  was  also  approachhig.  The  Pritee 
Needhee  had  become  infirm  by  sickness,  but  his  mootaliq, 
Yemmajee  Sewdeo,  was  an  active,  able  man,  adverse  to 
the  Peishwa's  supremacy,  and,  although  not  leagued  with 
Bughoojee,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  faction  of 
Dhabaray.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ballajee  Bajee 
Rao  had  to  make  his  election  between  a  war  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  or  tlie  resignation  of  Bengal  to  Bughoojee 
Bhonslay.  The  question  did  not  admit  of  hesitation  ;  he 
chose  the  latter  ;  but  it  being  understood  that  the  country 
north  of  the  Mahanuddee  as  well  as  the  Nerbuddah  was 
comprehended  in  his  agreement  with  the  emperor,  he 
made  a  merit  of  ccmceding  his  right  of  lev3dng  tribute  to 
Bughoojee,  and  a  secret  compact,  in  which  the  raja  was 
used  as  mediator,  was  finally  concluded. 

Tlie  object  of  the  contracting  parties  seems  avowedly  to 
have  been  not  so  much  an  alliance  as  an  agreement  to  avoid 
interference  with  each  other.  The  raja's  authority  was  in 
this  instance  convenient  to  both.  A  sunnud  was  given 
to  the  Peishwa,  conferring  on  "Mfn  his  original  mokassa ; 
all  the  jagheers  bestowed  on  himself,  or  acquired  by  his 
jREither  and  grandfather  ;  the  governments  of  the  Concan 
and  Malwa ;  and  the  shares  of  revenue  or  tribute  from 
Allahabad,  Agra,  and  Ajmere  ;  three  talooks  in  the  district 
of  Patna,  20,000  rupees  from  the  province  of  Arcot,  and  a 
few  detached  villages  in  Bughoojee's  districts.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  settled  that  the  revenues  and  contribu- 
tions from  Lucknow,  Patna,  and  Lower  Bengal,  in- 
cluding Behar,  should  be  collected  by  Bughoojee  Bhonslay. 
The  latter  was  also  vested  with  the  sole  authority  of  levying 
tribute  from  the  whole  territory  from  Berar  to  Kuttack. 

It  was  agreed  that  Dummajee  Gaekwar  should  be 
obliged  to  account  to  the  Peishwa  for  the  amount  of  the 
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contributions  he  had  levied  in  Malwa,  but  nothing  was 
urged  at  this  time  respecting  the  largo  arrears  due  by 
Phabaray  to  the  head  of  the  Goverment.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  settlement  was  concluded,  but  Dummajee 
seems  to  have  remained  some  time  in  the  Deocan,  although 
his  presence  was  much  required  in  Guzerat  The  Peishwa's 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries  in  Hindostan  were  well 
defined  by  the  Nerbuddah,  the  Soane,  and  the  Ganges  ; 
but  the  sunnud  delivered  on  this  occasion  authorised  him 
to  push  his  conquests  to  the  northward  as  far  as  practicable.* 
With  these  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Mahratta», 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  no  interference.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  quitted  Delhi  in  consequence  of  th% 
meditated  rebellion  of  his  son  Nasir  Jung.  On  returning 
to  the  Deccan,  in  the  beginning  of  1741,  Kizam-ooI-Moolk 
used  every  endeavour  to  induce  his  son  to  submit  with- 
out coming  to  hostilities.  At  last  Nasir  Jung  sent 
messengers  to  treat,  which  so  alarmed  his  partisans,  that 
most  of  tliem  endeavoured  to  make  tlie  best  terms  they 
could.  Nizam-ool-MooUc  gradually  drew  them  over, 
continued  to  use  fair  words  towards  his  son,  until,  in  an 
emotion  of  generosity,  Nasir  Jung  hastily  sent  back  the 
whole  of  tlio  park  of  artillery.  This  concession  might 
have  obtained  an  unreserved  pardon^  but  as  soon  as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  him  in  his  power,  he  wished  to 
humble  him  completely.  Nasir  Jung,  assuming  tlie  garb 
of  a  fukeer,  retired  in  penitence  to  Rozu,  near  Doulutabad, 
but  his  father  continued  to  manifest  the  same  stern 
behaviour  ;  till  at  last  the  young  man  was  so  much  piqued, 
that  he  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Futih  Yab  Khan,  one 
of  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
might  still  compel  his  father  to  submit  to  any  terms. 

*  Odginal  ptpera  and  Mahnitta  MSH 
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Mizam^ool-Moolk,  according  to  lus  custom,  had  cantoned 
hia  troops  for  the  rainsy  a  part  at  Aurungabad,  and  the  rest 
at  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Futih  Yab  Khan 
fitiggested  to  Nasir  Jung  that  thej  must  first  seisee  some  \ 
strong  fort ;  and  undertook  to  surprise  Molheir,  of  which  ^  \ 
Mutuwussil  Khan,  Naeir  Jung's  brother-ii^law,  was  goverr  ^^!^ 
nor.  Futih  Tab  Khan  succeeded  in  the  enterprize,  and 
Nasir  Jung  immediately  joined  him.  Nizam^ool-Moolk 
did  not  expect  this  attempt^  roS^madeno  preparation  in 
consequence.  Apprized  of  his  supineness,  Futih  Yab  Khan 
proposed  to  surprise  faim  in  Aurungabad.  Nasir  Jung 
advanced  from  Molheir  with  7,000  horse^  reached  Doulut- 
•bad  before  intelh'gence  of  his  march  had  been  received, 
and  had  he  pushed  on,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
taking  his  father  prisoner.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  seized  with  some  compahction  foit  the  part  he  was 
acting,  and  passed  the  day  in  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  a 
celebrated  saint;  whilst  Niiam-oot-Moolk,  apparently 
serene,  but  much  alarmed,  was  calling  in  his  detachments  ; 
-  his  gun  bullocks  were  all  at  a  flMance  grazing,  and  very 
few  men  were  in  readiness  ;  but  he  immediately  pitched 
iiis  tents,  and  moved  out  from  the  city.  Before^  next 
morning,  which  was  the  23rd  July,  he  had  a  respectable 
foixse  drawn  up,  with  which  he  coolly  awaited  the  approach 
of  his  son,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and 
was  repulsed.  Finding  his  troops  giving  way,  Nasir  Jung 
.  impetuously  charged  his  father's  standard,  pushed  on  to- 
wards his  elephant,  and  slew  three  of  his  bravest  atten- 
<lants,  one  after  the  other.  The  driver  of  his  own  elephant 
being  killed,  Nasir  Jung  sprang  into  his  place  ;  when  his 
brother-in-law,  Mutuwussil  Khan,  approaching  him,  drew 
an  aiTow  to  the  head,  which  must  have  transfixed  him, 
had  not  his  ^n,  Heedayiet  Moidoen  Khan,  \vh^  sat  on  the 
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same  elephant,  stayed  his  hand,  and  saved  his  uncle's  life  : 
at  that  moment,  Syud  Lushkur  Khan,  an  officer  of  expe- 
rience, who  knew  Nasir  Jung,  and  the  pride  as  well  as  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  pushed  his  elephant  close  by 
the  side  of  his,  saluted  him,  and  respectfully  made  room 
on  the  seat  of  his  elephant ;  when,  overcome  by  this  act  of 
courtesy,  Nasir  Jung  took  the  place,  and  was  thus  carried 
prisoner  to  Aurungabad.  Shah  Nnwaz  Khan,  who,  as 
well  as  Syud  Lushkur  Khan,  was  destined  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Deccan  affairs,  had  embarked  with  his 
friend  Nasir  Jung  in  this  desperate  enterprize,  stood  by 
him  to  the  last,  and  must  have  been  cut  down^  but  one  of 
his  friends  in  the  army  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  after  Nasir 
Jung  was  taken,  opening  a  way  by  which  he  might  escape, 
called  to  him  to  desist  and  save  himself.  He  followed  this 
advice,  and  to  the  concealment  and  obscurity  in  which  he 
was  for  seven  years  obliged  to  live,  Indian  history  is  indebt- 
ed for  his  /aluable  biography,  the  Muasir-ool-Oomrah. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  exceedingly  gratified  by  his  s<a'8 
{>'reservation,  but  he  threw  many  of  his  adherents  into  con- 
finement, and  to  mark  his  sense  of  Nasir  Jung's  rebellion, 
imprisoned  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  fort  of  Kandhar, 
near  Nandere,  but  relieved  him  before  proceeding  on  an 
expedition  to  the  southward  :  his  motives  for  that  under- 
taking we  shall  now  explain. 

Wliilst  the  affairs  of  Bengal  occupied  the  Mahrattas,  the 
attention  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  directed  to  the  Camatic, 
and  in  his  protracted  absence  from  the  Ueccan  tqslj  be 
perceived  the  reason  of  his  conciliatory  conduct  to  Ballajee 
Rao,  in  aiding  his  pretensions  to  the  government  of  Malwa. 
The  murder  of  Sufdur  Ali,  nabob  of  Arcot,  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mortiza  Khan,  in  1742  ;  and  the  general  confusion 
existing  in  the  Moghul  territories  south  of  the  Kistna, 
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presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
interference,  to  establish  his  power,  and  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  country.  He  accordingly  marched  from 
Hyderabad  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army  in  January 
1743,  and  upwards  of  a  year  was  spent  in  concluding  the 
arrangements  he  had  contemplated.  To  obtain  possession 
of  Trichinopoly  was  an  object  of  importance,  but  as 
matters  stood  with  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  acquisition  was 
much  prized  by  them,  it  must  have  been  an  affair  of  some 
political  management  The  family  of  Ghorepuray,  how- 
ever,  was  never  firmly  united  with  their  countrymen  after 
the  murder  of  Suntajee  ;  it  is  true  they  would  rather  have 
joined  the  Mahrattas,  but  superior  advantages,  and  the 
chance  of  plunder,  would  induce  them  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  Moghuls  or  Europeans.  Moorar  Rao  was  recognized 
as  chief  of  Gooty  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,*  and  evacuated  the 
Camatic  with  all  his  troops  in  August  1743. f 

The  Mahratta  armies  which  assembled  at  Satara  in  the 
beginning  of  1744  were  probably  contemplated  with  some 
anxiety  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  whose  march  was  soon  direct- 
ed towards  Hyderabad,  having  left  Anwar-ud-deen  Khan,  at 
his  own  request,  in  charge  of  the  government  of  the 
Carnatic  Payeen  Ghaut,  and  appointed  his  own  grandson, 
Heedayet  Moideen  Khan,  better  known  by  his  title  of 
Muzufiir  Jung,  to  the  Camatic  Bala  Ghaut  (or  Carnatic 
proper),  conferring  on  him  the  district  of  Adonee  in 
jagheer,  and  fixing  his  head  station  at  Beejapoor,  whilst 
that  of  Anwar-ud-deen  continued,  as  in  the  time  of  Daood 
Elhan  and  the  Newayeteh  Nabobs,^  at  the  long-established 

♦  Orme  and  Wilks.  t  Orme, 

X  The  Newayeteh  Nabobs  \n  the  appellatioo  by  which  Sadot  Ooll» 
Khan,  Doat  Ally,  aod  Sufdur  Ally  are  known  in  the  Deocan.  The 
Kewayetehfl  are  a  distinct  race  of  Mahomedans,  and  said  to  have  been 
driven  from  Arabia,  to  seek  refuge  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  in  the 
eighth  century .~See  WUks,  vol.  i.,  page  249. 
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capital  of  Arcot.  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  finding  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  Mahrattas,  directed  his  attention  ta 
affairs  of  internal  government,  and  reduced  several  forts, 
he  killidars  of  which  were  in  rebellion. 

The  Mahrattas  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  own 
schemes  to  think  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Nizam's 
absence.  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  was  intent  on  recovering 
his  lost  footing  in  Bengal,  and  the  Peishwa,  in  order  to 
excuse  himself  to  the  emperor  for  not  acting  against 
Rughoojee,  remained  in  the  Deccan.  Rughoojee  had 
returned  to  Berar  in  the  rains,  but  as  soon  as  the  seasoo 
opened,  Bhaskur  Punt,  Alee  Kurawul,  and  several  officers 
of  note,*  supported  by  20,000  horse,  were  sent  into  Bengal 
by  the  route  of  Orissa.  Aliverdy  Khan  prepared  his  troops, 
but,  on  pretence  of  coming  to  an  agreement,  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Bhaskur  Punt,  invited  him  to  a  ziafut^  or 
entertainment,  with  20  of  his  principal  officers,  and  most 
treacherously  murdered  them.  One  Surdar,  named 
Rughoojee  Qaekwar,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
was  the  only  one  out  of'22  principal  officers  who  escaped 
this  perfidious  massacre  :  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the 
army  to  Berar  by  the  same  route  they  had  come,  but 
many  of  the  Mahratta  stragglers  were  out  off  by  the 
exasperated  peasantry. 

An  opportunity,  however,  soon  oociu'red  of  renewing 
the  incursions.  An  insurrection  against  Aliverdy  Khan's 
government  by  the  Afghans  in  his  service  obliged  him  to 
leave  Orissa,  in  some  degree,  exposed,  and  in  charge  of  a 
Hindoo  governor.  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  apprized  of  the 
state  of  the  province  by  certain  Gosaeens  whom  he 
entertained  as  spies,  invaded  Orissa,  obtained  possession  of 
several  districts,  and  demanded  30  millions   of  rupees   as 

*  Mahratto  MSS. 
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the  price  at  which  he  would  spare  the  remainder,  and 
quit  the  country.  Aliverdy  Khan  contrived  to  amuse  him 
until  he  had  suppressed  the  rebellion,  when  ho  sent  a 
vaunting  message  to  Rughoojee,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
negotiation.  After  the  rains  hostilities  commenced,  but 
ceased  for  a  time,  after  a  partial  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas 
At  Cutwa,*  Rughoojee  being  obliged  to  return  to  his  own 
territories,  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
principality  of  Deogurh,  in  Gondwaneh,  where  the  sons  of 
a  raja  named  Bukht  Boolund,  converted  by  Aurungzebe 
to  Mahoraedanism,  had  quarrelled,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Wullee  Shah,  not  only  confined  his  two  brothers, 
Akbar  Shah  and  Boorhan  Shah,  but,  on  being  assisted  by 
Neelkunt  Shah,  another  Hindoo  renegade,  raja  of 
Chandah,  Wullee  Shah  refused  to  pay  either  chouth  or 
surdeshmookhee  to  the  Mahrattas.  Akbar  Shah  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Nieam,  but 
Boorhan  Shah  courted  the  Mahrattas. 

The  insurrection  of  Wullee  Shah  and  Neelkunt  Shah 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  their  territory.  Deogurh  and 
Chandah  were  both  annexed  to  the  possessions  of 
Rughoojee,  but  Ruttunpoor  was  assigned  to  Boorhan 
Shah,  the  brother  of  Wullee  Shah,  with  an  income  for  his 
support,  and  his  posterity  still  reside  at  the  Court  of 
Nagpoor  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  part  of  it.  Akbar 
Shah  died  a  pensioner  of  the  Nizam's  governmentf 

Shortly  after  Rughoojee  had  entered  Bengal,  during  the 

Afghan  insurrection,  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao 

arrived  at  Belsha,  in  Malwa,  from  which 

place  he  addressed  letters  to  the  emperor,  full  of  assurances 

of  perpetual  fidelity,  but  excusing  himself  from  paying  his 

*  Seyr-ool-Mataakhereen,  and  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal, 
t  Mahratta  MS8. 
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respects  in  the  royal  presence.  He  expressed  surprise  at 
Aliverdy  Khan's  inactivity  in  not  repulsing  Ru<^hoojeey 
which  the  emperor  in  his  reply  accounts  for  by  charging 
Ballajee  with  not  having  stopped  the  ghauts  in  Rughoojee'9 
rear  as  preconcerted.  But  the  agreement  which  had 
taken  place  with  Rughoojee  precluded  all  interference  ;  the 
Peishwa  evaded  the  discussion,  and  on  pretence  of  business 
in  the  Deccan,  after  making  his  annual  collections,  speedily 
returned  to  Poena.* 

In  the  following  year  he  sent  his  cousin,  Sewdashea 

Chimnajee  Bhow,  accompanied  by  Sukaram 
BappoOjt  the  carcoon  of  Mahadajee  Punt 
Poorundhuree,  on  an  expedition  into  the  Carnatic,  to 
punish  some  of  the  deshniookhs,  who  had  driven  out  the 
thannas  of  the  Peishwa's  old  creditor,  Bapoojee  Naik 
Barramutteekur.  That  person,  by  the  interest  of 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  had  obtained  the  chouth  and 
surdeshmookhee  between  the  Kistna  and  Toongbuddra,  in 
farm,  from  the  raja,  for  the  annual  sum  of  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees  ;  but  the  opposition  he  experienced,  and  the  heavy 
charges  for  maintaining  the  troops,  totally  ruined  him  in  a 
few  years.  The  expense  of  the  present  expedition,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  defray,  added  to  his  embarrassments, 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  relinquish  the  contract  in 
favor  of  the  Bhow,  as  was  proposed  to  him.  Sewdasheo 
Chimnajee  levied  contributions  as  far  as  Toongbuddra,  and 
ceduced  the  fort  of  Bhadur  Benda,  to  which  the  Mahrattas 
had  a  claim  of  long  standing.  I     On  Sewdasheo  Ghimnajee's 

*  Orig^DAl  letters,  and  Mabratta  MSS. 

t  Sukaram  Bhagwunt  Bbokeel,  Koolkumee  of  Hewn,  and  ikf9 
descendant  of  Pantojee  Gopinat,  who  betrayed  Afsool  Khao  into  the 
hands  of  Sivajee,  was  the  principal  minister  at  the  period  wboQ  .th« 
British  govemment  first  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Poona 
Durbar,  and  is  best  known  by  his  familiar  name  of  Sukaram  Ba|>poo. 

t  Mabratta  MSS. 
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return  from  tins  expedition^  he  was  invested  by  the  raja 
with  the  same  rank  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  bis  father^*  and 
being  ambitions,  and  bolder  than  his  cousin  the  Peiahwa^ 
he  began  to  assume  considerable  power.  He  chose  as  his 
carcoons  Wasdeo  Joshee  and  Bughoonath  Huree,  two  able 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  under  Kanhojee  Angria. 
.  ^  ,.r.*  The  Peishwa himself  concluded  a  new  tmd 

A.D. 1747.  .11 

more  specific  agreement  with  the  rajas  of 
Bundeleund^  by  which,  after  deducting  the  district  of 
Byhlee,  which  had  been  wholly  ceded  to  the  late  Peishwa^ 
one-third  of  the  territory,  estimated  at  16^  lakhs  of  rupees,! 
was  made  over  to  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  besides  a  like  share 
from  the  profits  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Pannah. 

The  Peishwa,  during  this  period  of  comparative 
tranquillity  in  the  Deccan,  gave  encouragement  ^ 
agriculture,  protected  the  villagers  and  grain  merchantdy. 
and  improvement  was  everywhere  visible.  But  events 
occurred  about  this  time  in  Hindostan,  the  Deccan,  and 
Camatic  which  were  the  forerunners  of  fresh  troubles,  and 
gi*eat  revolutions  in  every  part  of  India. 

The  season  of  1747-48  is  memorable  in  Hindostan  by 
its  being  the  period  of  the  first  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee,  king  of  the  Afghans,  who  are  distinguished  in 
India  by  the  various  appellations  of  Dooranee,  Abdallee, 
and  Giljya4  Ahmed  Abdallee,  the  person  who  was  now 
their  acknowledged  sovereign,  was  son  of  a  chief  of  a  tribe 
of  Afghans,  named  Abdallee,  settled  in  the  province  of 
Herat,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah.    Ahmed, 

*  Seoond-in-command  under  the  PeishwA. 

t  Bupees  16,51,636.    (Original  papers.) 

%  I  mention  these  names  as  necessary  in  common  oonrersation  with  the 
natiyes  of  India.  A  motive  of  Maharashtra,  for  instance,  only  linows 
them  bj  the  name  of  Qil}j8»  whilst  Afghans  generally  ate  merely 
dittingoished  as  Fatane. 
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from  being  the  prisoner,  became  a  military  follower,  of 
iTadir,  and  was  fjradually  promoted  to  considerable  rank. 
On  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  left  the 
Persian  army  with  the  whole  of  his  tribe,  who  were  in 
camp,  and,  retiring  to  Herat,  which  he  occupied,  was  soon 
ecknowledged  as  king  by  the  whole  Afghan  nation, 
and  now  possessed  the  eastern  half  of  the  dominions  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

One  of  the  nephews  of  Kuhimui**ud-deen  Khan,  the 
vizier,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  governments  of 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  in  prejudice  to  his  elder  brother,  was 
advised  by  a  treacherous  Moghul,  named  Adina  Beg 
Khan,  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  the  rising  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee — an  advice  which  he  had  no  sooner  begun  to  put 
in  practice,  than  Adina  Beg  informed  his  uncle  of  the 
circumstance,  and  the  nephew,  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
returned  to  his  allegiance ;  but  the  traitor,  Adina  Beg, 
had  already  gone  so  far  in  the  negotiation  with 
Ahmed  Shah^  that  the  latter  was  not  to  be  interrupted 
in  his  progress  ;  his  troops  advanced,  and  he  obtained 
possession    of   Mooltan     and    Lahore^    almost     without 

resistance,  and   proceeded  towards  Delhi 

A  T)    1 7<lft  * 

He  was,  however,  at  this  time  successfully 
opposed  by  the  Moghul  army,  sent  forward  by  the  emperor, 
under  his  son.  Prince  Ahmed,  and  the  Afghan  army 
retreated  towards  Cabul.  On  this  service,  Kummur-nd-» 
deen  Khan,  the  vizier,  having  been  killed,  his  son,  Meer 
Munnoo,  received  the  governments  of  Mooltan  and  Lahore^ 
and  set  out  to  take  charge  of  those  provinces.  Prince 
Ahmed  returned  towards  Delhi,  but,  before  he  reached  the 
capital,  the  emperor  had  breathed  his  last.  On  the  princess 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the 
end  of  April,  he  bestowed  the  office  of  vizier  on  Sufdur 
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Jung,  nabob  of  Oude.*  He  had  oflFered  the  viziership  to 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  and  only  survived  Mohummud  Shah  a  very 
short  time,  having  died  at  Burhanpoor  in  his  104th  year, 
on  the  19th  June  1748. 

Nizam-ool*Moolk  led  six  sons,  namely,  Ghazee-iid-deen, 
Nasir  Jung,  Sulabut  Jung,  Nizam  Ally,  Mohummud 
Shureef,  and  Meer  Moghul.  The  two  first  were  of  the 
same  mother,  all  the  others  were  of  different  mothers. 
Ghazee-ud-deen  being  at  Dellii,  where  he  held  the  rank  of 
Umeer-ool-Oorarah  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  Nasir 
Jung  assumed  the  Government. f 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the 
emperor  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  inviting  Nasir 
Jung  in  a  very  pressing  manner  to  come  to  court,  and  the 
latter  had  arrived  at  the  Nerbuddah,  when  the  invitation, 
for  some  reason  not  satisfactorily  explained,  was  withdrawn. 

The  circumstance  appeared  at  the  time 
fortunate  to  Nasir  Jung,  as  news  of  an 
alarming  nature  had  just  reached  him  of  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  his  nephew  Muzuffir  Jung,  and  aided  by 
Chunda  Sahib,  with  a  body  of  French  troops.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  intelligence  was  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Anwar-ud-deen,  governor  of  the  Camatic 
Payeen  Ghaut,  at  the  battle  of  Ambour,  on  which  Nasir 
Juug  applied  to  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  for  a  body  of  his 
troops,  promising  to  grant  some  cessions  of  territory  as 
the  reward  of  their  service.^  He  also  summoned  the 
whole  of  the  Moghul  dependents  and  tributaries  in  the 
Camatic  to  be  prepared  to  join  his  army,  as  he  advanced 
to  the  southward.  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray,  as  jagheerdar 
of  Gooty,  the  raja  of  Mysore,  the  nabobs  of  Kurpa,  Kumoul, 

*  Seyr  Mutaakherecn.    f  Khuzaneb  Amirah,  kc*    %  Mahratto  MSS. 
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and  Savanoor,  and  Mohummud  Ally^  second  son  of  the 
late  Anwar-ud-deen,  with  his  sapporters,  the  president 
and  council  of  the  English  settlement  at  Madras,  were  the 
principal  authorities  who  joined,  or  sent  their  troops  to 
accompany  Nasir  Jung. 

The  Deccan,  thus  completely  drained  of  troops,  preuented 
an  inviting  field  to  the  Peishwa,  but  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  utmost  importance  demanded  his  presence  at  Satara. 
The  raja  Shao  had,  for  some  years,  been  in  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility,*  brought  on,  it  is  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  youngest  wife,  Sagoona  Bye  Mohitey ; 
but  as  his  health  declined,  he  recovered  the  use  of  bis 
intellect,!  and  the  dependents  of  the  Peishwa  about  his 
person  urged  him  to  adopt  a  son.  The  raja,  on  the  loss 
of  his  only  child,  some  time  before  his  derangement,  had 
declared,  contrary  to  all  his  former  invectives  against  him, 
that  he  would  adopt  Sumbhajee,  raja  of  Kolapoor,  provided 
he  had  issue ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  now 
proposed  that  he  should  institute  an  inquiry  for  some  of  the 
lineal  descendents  of  Wittoojee,  the  brother  of  Mallojee,  and 
uncle  of  Shahjee.  Search  was  accordingly  made,  but  none 
were  discovered  ;  and  it  was  then  suggested  to  receive  the 

*  He  was  for  some  time  afBicted  with  that  harmless  silly  madneai^ 
which  is  sometimes  lodicrous,  eTen  whilst  it  excites  commiseration. 
•It  first  appeared  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  to  receive  a  visit  from  two 
Mahratta  sardars  in  full  durbar,  by  his  dressing  out  his  favourite  dog 
in  gold  brocade,  covered  with  jewels,  and  putting  his  own  torbaa  on 
the  dog.  He  never  resumed  any  covering  for  his  head  after  ha  n- 
covered  his  senses.  This  dog  had  once  s%ved  his  life  when  hunting  a 
tiger,  and,  amongst  other  frealcs,  he  issued  sunnuds,  conferring  a  jaghear 
upon  him,  and  entitling  him  to  use  a  palanquin,  in  all  which  the  n^a 
was  humoured,  and  the  palanquin  establishment  literally  kept  up. 

f  Shao  had  tome  wit,  and  his  reply  to  a  letter  received  about  this 
time  from  Baja  Jey  Sing  of  Jeypore,  shows  that  he  retained  it  to  tha 
last.  The  raja  asks  what  he  had  performed  for  the  Hindoo  faith,  and 
.what  charities  he  had  bestowed.  *' I  have,"  replies  Shao,  '^oonqoeMd 
from  the  Mussulmans  the  whole  country  from  Bameswur  to  Delhi,  and 
I  have  given  it  to  the  BraminSi" 
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son  of  some  respectable  sillidar  of  that  Patell  family,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  number.     This  proposal,  however, 
Shao  said  he  had  a  strong  reason  for  declining,  and  at  last 
told  Mahadajee    Punt    Poorundhuree  and   Govind  Rao 
Ghitnees  that  Tara  Bye,  who  was  still  alire,  and  residing 
in  Satara,  had  somewhere  eoncealed  her  grandson  Rama, 
the  son  of  the  second  Sivajee,  who  was  born  in  1712,  after 
the  death  of  his  father.    It  is  not  known  by  what  meana 
Shao  became  possessed  of  this  secret;  and  the  subjecti 
intricate    in  itself,   has  been   so  studiously  involved  in 
mystery  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  Peishwa  was 
convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  Kam  Raja,,  and  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  insignificant, 
to  invent,  or  at  least  to  connive  at,  the  insinuatiou  that  the 
whole  was  a  trick  of  state,    Tara  Bye,  on  hearing  of  the 
intended  adoption  of  Sumbhajee  of  Kolapoor,  was  heard  to 
•ay—."  I  will  prevent  that ;"   and,  on  being  now  closely 
questioned  and  encouraged,  declared  the  existence  of  her 
grandson.     The  eldest  surviving  wife  of  Shao,   Suokwar 
Rye  Sirkay,  true  to  the  inherent  violence  and  ambition  of 
her  family,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  this  declaration 
m  the  part  of  Tara  Bye,  which  deprived  her  of  all  chance 
of  the  power  she  expected,  by  seeing  a  minor  placed  on  the 
throne  under  her  own  care,  immediately  opened  a  commu- 
nication   with    Sumbhajee,   inciting  him  to   oppose   the 
^etensioDs  of  the  alleged  grandson  of  Tara  Bye,  whom 
ebe  declared  an  impostor.     She  promised  to  aid  Sumbliajee 
jfith  her  utmost  means ;  alie  engaged   Yemsiajee  Sewdeo 
|n  her  cause ;  and  Jugjeewun,  the  younger  brother  of 
Sreeput  Rao,  who  had  been  appointed  Pritee  Needhee  on 
ithe  death  of  the  latter  in  1747,  also  pix>mised  her  all  the 
Mpport  in    his    power.      Dummajee  Gaekwar  gave    his 
.assent  to  the  proposal,  aiMl  emissaries  were  despatched  iat^ 

65 
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the  Qhaat*Matha  and  Concan,  a  tract  ever  prone  to 
insurrection,  to  raise  men  and  be  prepared  for  her  purpose. 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  repaired  to  Satara,  \dth  an  armj  of 
85,000  men ;  but  so  cautious  was  he  of  committing  anj 
act  which  might  outrage  the  Mahratta  feeling,  already 
jealous  of  Bramin  power,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
Separate  Suck  war  Bye  from  her  husband,  or  to  impose  any 
restraint  likely  to  arouse  the  active  enmity  of  her  relations. 
But  although  he  knew  the  extent  of  her  plots,  and  was  also 
aware  that  Suckwar  Bye  had  a  plan  to  assassinate  him,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  suspicious  of  Tara  Bye ;  and  the 
known  enmity  of  the  latter  to  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  is 
indeed ^the  principal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  her  ex- 
traordinary story.  The  pregnancy  of  Bhowanee  Bye, 
the  wife  of  the  second  Sivajee,  was  strongly  suspect- 
ed by  Rajis  Bye,  the  younger  wife  of  Raja  Ram, 
at  the  time  of  Sivajee's  death,  and  it  required  all 
the  care  and  circumspection  of  Tara  Bye  to  preserve 
tlie  infant  from  destruction.  She,  however,  found  means 
to  convey  the  child  from  the  fort  of  Panalla,  and  having 
given  him  in  charge  to  the  sister  of  Bhowanee  Bye,  he  was 
carried  to  Tooljapoor,  and  thence  to  Barsee,  where  he  was 
reared  in  obscurity. 

The  Peishwa  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  during  three 
months  spent  at  Satara  before  the  raja's  death,  he  was 
alternately  swayed  by  ambition  and  apprehension  :  he 
sometimes  thought  of  at  once  asserting  his  supremacy,  by 
setting  aside  the  raja  entirely,*  but  on  the  whole  he  con- 
eidered  it  most  expedient  to  support  the  assertion  of  Tara 

*  The  following  letter  from  Sewdasbeo  Chimnajee  to  tbe  Peishwa 
noommends  his  osurping  the  power  at  once.  After  oompH meats, — **  II 
•Mins  impossible  to  judge  of  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this,  Tbfb 
Bye's  doiogs  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  keep  continually  on  your 
foaid*    The  Bye  is  not  a  person  to  blander  In  that  whioh  she  sots  aboiii 
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Bye ;  yet,  although  he  was  scrapuloaa  in  every  outward 
form  of  respect  towards  the  prince  whom  he  acknowledged, 
he  was  not  aflerwards  desirions  of  suppressing  a  curreirt 
report  at  Poona,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  whole  being 
fictitious.  When  the  power  of  the  Peishwa  was  complete, 
and  the  end  answered,  such  a  pageant  as  the  raja  was,  in 
some  respects,  inconvenient  to  the  usurper,  and  to  coun^ 
tenance  a  belief  of  the  imposture  was  the  first  step  to  his 
being  wholly  set  aside  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  country  wa# 
too  strong,  and  an  heir  of  the  house  of  Sivajee  would  have 
been  joined  by  thousands  in  the  tract  where  that  chieftain 
first  established  himself. 

Suckwar  Bye,  in  order  to  conceal  her  plot,  always  gave 
out  that,  in  the  event  of  Shao^s  death,  she  would  bum  with 
the  corpse  ;  this  declaration  proved  her  ruin,  for  the  wily 
Bramin  affected  to  believe  it ;  and  took  care  to  circulate 
the  report,  until  it  became  so  general  that  its  non-fulfilment 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country,  have  become  a 
reflection  on  the  honor  of  her  family. 

Although  Suckwar  Bye,  seldom  quitted  the  raja,  and 
kept  him  constantly  surrounded  by  persons  in  her  interest, 
Ballajee  found  means  to  obtain  a  private  interview,  at 
which  he  induced  the  raja  to  give  him  a  deed,  empowering 
the  Peishwa  to  manage  the  whole  government  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  on  condition  of  his  perpetuating  the 
raja's  name,  and  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  house  of 
Sivajee,  through  the  grandson  of  Tara  Bye,  and  his 
descendants.  This  paper  also  directed  that  the  Kolapoor  state 
should  always  be  considered  an  independent  sovereignty  ; 

Let  nothing  induce  you  to  act  contrary  to  what  has  hitherto  been  pro* 
feised,  or  let  any  thing  appear  respecting  yonr  intentions  ;  bat,  in  the 
event  of  the  raja*B  decease,  yon  mast  take  the  upper  hand  of  all. 
Whilst  the  raja  is  in  existence,  do  not  allow  so  much  as  a  grain  of  oil* 
•Md  to  appear  different  in  your  conduct.  As  matters  prooeed,  oonttnttO 
to  write  to  me  constantly.    Despatched  16th  Shnwal.*' 
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that  the  jagheers,  as  now  existing^  were  to  be  confirmed 
to  the  holders,  leaving  power  with  the  Peishwa  to  conclude 
such  arrangements  with  the  jagheerdars  as  might  bt 
beneficial  for  extending  Hindoo  power  :*  for  protecting  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  the  cultivators  of  the  fields,  and  what* 
soever  was  sacred  or  useful. 

The  raja  had  scarcely  ceased  to  breathe  when  a  body  of 
horse  galloped  into  the  town  of  Satara,  surrounded  and 
seized  the  Pritee  Needhee,  and  his  mootaUq,  Yemmajee 
Sewdeo  ;  placed  them  in  irons  on  the  instant,  and  sent 
them  off,  strongly  escorted,  to  distant  hill  forts.  Every 
avenue  about  the  town  was  occupied  by  troops,  and  a 
garrison  of  tlie  Peishwa's  was  placed  in  the  fort,  whilst  a 
party  was  detached  to  reinforce  the  escort  of  Ram  Raja^ 
who  had  not  arrived  when  Shao  died. 

Suckwar  Bye  had  not  recovered  fi-om  the  first  emotions 
of  consternation  and  rage,  at  finding  her  whole  plans 
unmasked  and  defeated,  when  the  Peishwa  sent  her  an 
insidious  message,  "  begging  that  she  would  not  think  of 
burning  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  for  that  he  and 
all  her  servants  were  ready  to  obey  her  commands  ;"  and 
not  content  with  working  on  the  mind  of  an  angry  woman 
to  incite  her  to  self-destruction,  he  sent  for  her  brother, 
Koarjee  Sirkay,  represented  the  dishonor  that  threatened 
to  attach  to  his  house,  and  promised  him  a  jagheer  in  the 
Concan,  on  condition  of  persuading  his  sister  to  immolatd 
herself,  *'  not  only  for  the  honor  of  the  family  of  Sirkey, 
but  for  that  of  all  India  under  the  sway  of  the  late  raja.** 
By  such  arts  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  secured  his  victim.  But 
let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  those  of  his  own  oountrynien, 

*  Thii  of  oourte,  if  once  admitted,  gave  the  Peishwa,  ss  the  nija% 
delegate,  entire  power  over  many  of  the  jsgheerdstp,  eoid,  ia  eirevy 
inatanoe  of  sucoessioo^  the  right  of  isfeetiag  the  new  jagheerdar. 
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who  know  the  secret  history  of  this  base  transaction,  and 
whose  minds  have  not  been  perverted  by  the  calm  villany 
of  a  Bramin  court,  attempt  to  palliate  it,  as  a  sacrifice  in 
conformity  with  their  faith  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  mention 
it  with  much  detestation,  and  say  that  even  the  ordinary 
mode  of  execution  would  have  been  far  more  manly  and 
far  less  objectionable. 
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Fbom  A.D.  1750  TO  A.D.  1754. 

The  Peishwa  secures  Raghoqjee  Bhonslat/  in  his  interest,-^ 

Poona  becomes  the  capital  of  (lie  MahrattcLS. — Ammgementt 

made  by   the  Peishwa  on   the  will  of  the  late  raja. — 

Insurrection  of  Yemmajee  Sewdeo — suppressed  by  Sew' 

dasheo  Rao  Bliow, — Agreement  .of  Sangola  between  the 

raja  and  the  Peishwa, — A  difference  arises  between  the 

Peishwa  and  Seujdasheo  Rao  B/iow. — Origin  and  progress 

of  Ramdiunder  Baba  Shenwee, —  The  Peishwa  supports 

Ghazee'ud'deeny  the  eldest  son  of   Nizam^-oo^Moolk. — 

Death   and  character  of  Nasir   Jung. — Muzuffir  Jung^ 

supported  by  the  French^  assumes   the  viceroyalty  of  the 

Deccan. — Rise  of  Raja  Rugonath  Doss  and  Hyder  Jung. — 

Death  of  Muzuffir  Jung. — Elevation  of  Suhxbut  Jung. — 

The  Peishwayfor  the  purpose  of  opposing  Sulabut  Jung 

and  M.  Bussy^  proceeds  to  the  Kistna^  but  is  suddenly 

recalled    to    Satara,    in    consequence    of  an  attempt   to 

supersede  his  authority  on  the  part  of  Tara  Bye,  supported 

by     Dummajee      Gaekwar. —  Gaekwar     circumvented — 

treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned. — Tara  Bye  retains 

possession  of  the  fort. — Rigid  captivity  of  the  raja. — The 

Peishwa  attacks   Sulabut  Jung. —  War  carried  into  the 

Mahratta  country. — Moghvl  army^   directed   by   Bussy^ 

penetrates  as  far  as  Korygaom  on  the  Beema. — Negotiation 

broken  off : — renewed. — Armistice  concluded.  --Raja  Rugo^ 

nathDass  assassinated. — Successful  operations  ofRughoqjee 

Bhonslay. — Death    of    Meer    Hubeeb. — Affairs    at    the 

imperial  court. — Abdallee — Rohillahs. — Holkar  and  Sin^ 

4ia  called  in  by  the  nabob  of  Oude  to  assist  in  subduing  the 
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HohUlahs — conquest  effected. — Holkar  recalled  to  the  Dee^ 
can: — his  march  suspended,—^  Approach  of  the  Abdallee. — 
Mahrattas  evacuate  the  Rohillah  territory,  *^Mooltan  and 
Lahore  ceded  to  tlie  AbdaUee. — Ghazee-ud-deeny  aceom" 
panied  by  Sindia  and  Holkar^  commences  his  march  for  the 
Deccan.'^Proceedings  of  Sulabut  Jung^ —  8y\Jid  Lushkur 
Khan  and  Shah  Nutoaz  Khanbrought  into  power  ^ — Arrival 
of  Ohazee^ud^deen  at  Aurungabad, — Extensive  cessions 
granted  by  him  to  the  Peishtoa. — Ohazee^ud^een  i$ 
poisoned. — Sulabut  Jung  confirms  the  cessions  made  to  tits 
Peishtoa. — Intrigues  of  Syud  Lushkur  Khan  against  the 
French. — Cessions  made  to  the  French  for  the  support  of 
their  subsidiary  force. — Affairs  at  Satara.. — Expedition 
into  the  Camatie  and  Guzerat.'--^History  of  Guzeratfrom 

.  tlie  year  1735  until  the  capture  of  AhTnedabad  in  1755.---* 
Rughonaih  Rao  proceeds  to  Hindostan^  and  returns  to 
Poona  in  the  ensuing  year. — The  Peishwa  sends  another 
expedition  into  the  Carnatic. — Death  of  Eughoojee  Blumslay^ 

.  "---his  sons. — Janojee  succeeds  as  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh.-^' 
Affairs  accommodated  between  the  Peishwa  and  Tara  Bye. 
^—Progress  of  Janojee  Bhonslay. — Affairs  at  Delhi. — Meer 
Sliahabodeeny  son  of  the  late  Ghazee-uddeen — his  rise 
and  progress  at  the  imperial  court-^his  unprincipled 
conduct; — calls  in  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas; — is  appointed 
vuzier — deposes  the  emperor ^ — deprives  him  of  sight j — and 
raises  a  grandson  of  Jehandar  Shah  to  the  throne. 

Previously  to  Shao's  demise,  orders  in  his  name  had 
been  sent  to  Yeswunt  Rao  Dhabaray  and  Rughoojee 
Bhonslay^  requiring  their  presence  at  Satara.  The  former 
had  become  totally  imbecile  from  habits  of  debauchery,  and, 
'  as   had  probably  been  foreseen,  neither 

Dhaban^,  nor.  Diammajee  Gaekwar,  the 
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commander  of  his  armj,  attended.  Most  of  the  other 
jagheerdars  were  present,  but  if  any  were  disposed  to  resist 
the  Peishwa's  authority,  they  remained  passive,  nntil  they 
should  see  what  part  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  would  assume. 
But  Rughoojee's  ambition  was  now  controlled  by  the 
caution  of  age,  and  the  admonition  of  czperienoe.  He  was 
not  only  intent  on  directing  annual  incursions  into  B^gal, 
but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  his  son  Janojee,  who 
accompanied  Nasir  Jung  into  the  Caniatic  with  10,000 
horse,  and  to  the  number  of  troops  which  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  in  his  own  territories,  he  arrived  at  Satara,  in  the 
month  of  January  1750,  with  a  force  only  estimated  at 
12,000  men..  His  disposition  was  pacific  towards  the 
Peidhwa,  but  he  made  some  demur  in  acknowledging  Ram 
Ri^a. .  He  required,  in  testimony  of  hia  being  a  Bhonslay, 
and  the  grandson  of  Raja  Ram,  that  Tara  Bye  should  first 
eat  witli  him  in  presence  of  the  caste,  deposing  on  the  food 
they  ate  together  that  Bam  Raja  was  her  grandson.  On 
this  being  complied'  with  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
]Elughoojee  declared  himself  satisfied;  and,  after  a  long 
conference  with  the  Feishwa,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  the  plans  submitted  for  his  consideration*  As 
a  proof  of  the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
them,  Ballajee  took  occasion  to  proceed  in  advance  to 
Poona,  leaving  the  raja  in  Rughoojee's  diarge,  and 
requesting  that  he  w(>uld  accompany  him  to  Poona,  with 
the  whole  of  the  jagheerdars,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
jthe  arrangements  made  by  the  will  of  the  late  raja.  Fh)m 
this  period  Poona  may  be  considered  the  uapital  of  the 
^Mah^atta9.  Ballajee,  in  the  success  of  his  schemes,  almost 
overlooked  Taxa  Bye ;  but,  although  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age,  she  soon  convinced  hiiii  thai  it  was  dangerous  to 
.flight  a  woman  of  her  ^irit^    Onpretenee  of  paying  her 
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devotions  at  the  tomb  erected  over  her  husband^  s  ashes^ 
in  the  fort  of  Singurh,  she  went  there,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Punt  Suchew  to  declare  for  her  as  head 
of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Ballajee,  after  much  persuasion, 
induced  her  to  come  to  Poona,  and  having  flattered  her 
ambition  with  the  hope  of  having  a  large  share  in  the 
administration,  at  last  obtained  her  influence  with  Ram 
Raja  in  confirming  the  many  schemes  he  had  now  to  carry 
into  eflect, 

Rughoojee  Bhonslay  received  new  sunnuds  for  Berar^ 
Gondwaneh,  and  Bengal ;  and  some  jagheer  lands  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Pritee  Needhee,  adjoining  Berar, 
were  transf^red  to  him.  The  sunnuds  for  half  of  Guzerat 
were  sent  to  Yeswunt  Rao  Dhabaray,  which,  as  he  had 
never  yet  accounted  for  a  share  of  the  revenue  to  the  state, 
gave  Dummajee  Gaekwar  to  understand  what  he  might 
expect  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Peishwa. 
Banoojee  Sindia  died*  about  this  period,  and  his  eldest 
son,  Jyapa,  was  confirmed  in  his  jagheer.  The  whole  of 
Malwa,  estimated  at  about  150  lakhs  of  rupees  of  annual 
r^yenue,  was,  with  the  exception  of  about  10  lakhs, 
divided  between  Holkar  and  Sindia — that  is,  74^ 
lakhs  were  conferred  on  the  former,  and  65^  lakhs 
on  the  latter.  The  remaining  10  lakhs  werfi  held  by 
various  jagheerdars,  of  whom  Anund  Rao  Powar  was 
tike  most  considerable  :  all  of  them  were  subservient 
to  the  views  of  the  Peishwa,  and  from  them  he  had  to 
apprehend  no  opix>sition. 

Ballajee  Rao,  without  intending  to  employ  them, 
confirmed   the  eight    Purdhans,    and  for   a  short   time 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  atoer^ain  the  date  of  Banoojee  Sindia's 
death.  By  a  history  of  Sindia't  family,  procared  for  me  by  Major 
Bobert  Ooee,  the  resident  envoj  with  I>owlut  Bao  8india,  it  appears 
that  the  6fanthap^Bed  at.9h«]iih«lpeor^  bat  the  date  is  notreoorded.   ' 
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nominated  Gunc^adhur  Sree  Newass  as  Piitee  Needhee ; 
but,  on  the  application  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  and  of 
some  other  jagheerdars,  when  about  to  return  to  their 
respective  districts,  he  made  them  a  promise  to  release 
Jugjeewun  Pureshram,  and  did  accordingly  restore  him 
to  his  rank  and  liberty.  Bat  as  the  raja's  establishment 
was  to  be  much  reduced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
in  his  interests  such  of  his  officers  as  he  could  not  employ, 
the  Peishwa  reserved  a  great  part  of  the  Pritee  Needhee's 
lands  as  jagheers  and  assignments  to  the  persons  in 
question,  particularly  the  tract  west  of  Kurar,  between  the 
Oormooree  and  the  Warna,  where  he  apprehended  an 
insurrection  supported  by  the  raja  of  Kolapoor. 

Futih  Sing  Bhonslay,  the  adopted  son  of  Shao,  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  his  jagheer  in  various  minor 
claims  on  shares  of  revenue,  and  in  the  title  of  raja  of 
Akulkote,  which,  except  the  detached  claims  alluded  tOy 
are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  An  appointment 
created  by  Shao  for  a  relation  of  the  Muntree,  and  which 
was  termed  Ajahut  Surdeahmookhj  or  general  agent  for 
collecting  the  surdeshmookhee,  was  nominally  preserved; 
but  jagheer  lands  were  assigned  in  lieu  of  the  right  of 
interference,  in  the  collections  of  the  ten  per  cent.,  on  the 
six  Soobehs  of  the  Deccan. 

The  appointment  of  Sur  Lushkur  was  taken  from  the 
family  of  Somwoushee,  and  given  to  Nimbajee  Naik 
Nimbalkur.  All  these  changes;  and  appointments  were  made 
in  the  name  of  the  raja,  but  it  was  now  well  understood  that 
the  Peishwa's  authority  was  supreme  in  the  state,  and 
generally  admitted  without  dissatisfaction. 

But  Yemmajee  Sewdeo,  who  recovered  his  liberty  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Pritee  Needhee,  threw  himself  into 
the  fort  of  Sangola,  near  Punderpoor,  where  he  raised  an 
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insarrection,  and  made  head  against  the  Peiahwa,  until 
suppressed  by  Sewdasheo  Chimnajee  Show. 

The  Peishwa,  in  the  measures  which  have  been  detailed, 
owed  much  of  his  success  to  his  dewan^  Mahadajee  Punt^ 
who,  next  to  his  cousin  Sewdasheo  Bao,  possessed  greater 
influence  over  BaQajee  Bajee  Rao  than  any  other  person. 
Sewdasheo  Bao  Bhow,  on  his  expedition  to  Sangola,  was 
accompanied  by  Bam  Baja,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Yemmajee  Sewdeo  no  excuse  for  resistance  ;  and,  during 
their  stay  at  that  place,  the  raja  agreed  to  renounce  the 
entire  power,  and  to  lend  his  sanction  to  whatever  measures 
the  Peishwa  might  pursue,  provided  a  small  tract  around 
Saiara  was  assigned  to  his  own  management — conditions 
to  which  Ballajee  Bao  subscribed,  but  they  were  never 
fulfilled.  The  raja,  under  a  strong  escort,  returned  from 
Sangola  to  Saiara,  when  an  extraordinary  difference  arose 
between  the  Peishwa  and  his  cousin  Sewdasheo  Bao,  which 
hsd  well-nigh  overturned  the  whole  of  the  plan  which 
Ballajee  Bao  had  been  labouring  to  establish. 

Sewdasheo  Bao  had  at  this  time  connected  himself  with 
Bamchundur  Baba  Shenwee,  a  person  to  whom,  although 
his  conduct  was  extremely  exceptionable,  especially  in  the 
manner  by  which  he  obtained  power,  the  Mahratta 
country  is  much  indebted.  This  person,  mginally  known 
by  the  name  of  Bamchundur  Mulhar,*  was  koolkumee 
of  the  village  of  Aroolee  subject  to  the  Sawunta  of 
Waree,  from  whose  power  he  was  obliged  to  flee  as  a 
defaulter  in  the  revenues  of  his  village.  He  came  to 
Satara,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Kucheswur 

*  When  Bramins  rise  fa  the  world,  they  generally  drop  their 
father*!  name,  unless  they  were  very  great  men.  For  insf ance,  Sewdasheo 
Ohimnajee,  had  his  father  been  a  person  of  no  note,  wonid  have  styled 
himself  Sewdasheo  Pant ;  Bamchjindur  dropped  his  father *b  name, 
Molhar,  when  he  beoame  a  great  man. 
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Baba  Uteekur,  and  by  him  recommended  to  Bajee  Bao, 
under  whom  he  distinguished  himself,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  business.  Bajee  Rao  appointed  him  dewan  to 
Banoojee  Sindia,  and  it  partly  accounts  for  Banoojee's 
proverbial  poverty  that  Bamchundur  made  a  large 
fortune.  At  Banoojee^s  death  he  bribed  Sewdasheo  Bao 
Bhow,  in  hopes  of  being  continued,  by  his  interest,  as  the 
dewan  of  Jyapa  ;  but  as  Jyapa  disliked  him,  and  Mulhar 
Bao  Holkar  opposed  the  arrangement,  the  Peishwa 
removed  him  from  the  situation.  This  circumstance, 
trifling  as  it  appears,  was  the  seed  from  which  sprung  much 
mischief.  It  was  the  foundation  of  enmity  between 
Holkar  and  the  Bhow,  and  between  Bamchundur  and  the 
Peishwa.  Sewdasheo  Bao  appointed  Bamchundur  his 
own  dewan,  and  at  his  suggestion  applied  to  the  Peishwa 
for  the  same  share  of  authority  as  had  been  held  by  his 
father,  Chimnajee  Appa.  Ballajee  refused,  as  it  must 
occasion  the  supersession  of  Mahadajee  Punt  Poorundhuresy 
to  whom  he  owed  innumerable  obligations  ;  on  whidi 
Sewdasheo  Bao  Bhow,  after  his  expedition  to  Sangola, 
made  overtures  to  the  Kolapoor  raja,  was  appointed  his 
Peishwa,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  three  forts — Pargurh^ 
KuUanidhee,  and  Chundgurhee — together  with  a  jagheer 
of  5,000  rupees  a  year.  A  war  was  prevented  by  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Mahadajee  Punt,  who  voluntarily 
resigned  his  situation,  and  Sewdasheo  Bao,  quitting 
his  Peishwaship  at  Kolapoor,  returned  as  prime  minister 
to  Poena. 

The  arrangements  before  and  consequent  to  the  raja's 
death  had,  as  already  adverted  to,  prevented  the  Mahrattas 
from  seizing  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  conquests 
in  the  Deccan,  afforded  by  the  absence  of  so  great  an  army 
in  the  Carnatic  A  negotiation  with  Ballsyee  Bao  had  been 
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opened  by  Ghazee-nd-deen,  the  eldest  son  of  Nizam-oolr 
Moolky  throagh  Mulhar  Bao  Holkar.  The  Peishwa  agreed 
to  support  his  pretensions,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
Ahmed  Shah,  resquesting  that  Ghazee-ud-deen  might  be 
appointed  viceroy,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  whole 
Deccan,  from  the  absence  of  the  army  and  the  disorders 
in  the  Garnatic,  would  soon  be  overrun  by  independent 
plunderers.*  In  the  meantime  the  Peishwa,  having  prepared 
his  troops,  moved  towards  Aurungabad  ;  but,  before 
quitting  Poena,  ho  prevailed  on  the  Punt  Suchew  to  give 
him  the  fort  of  Singurh  in  exchange  for  Toong  and 
Tikona  ;  and  in  order  to  soothe  Tara  Bye,  whose  great 
age  had  not  rendered  her  less  active  and  intriguing,  he 
incautiously  removed  his  own  troops  from  the  fort  of 
Satara,  and,  having  placed  in  it  the  Gurhkurees  and  oI(} 
retainers,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  widow  of  Baja 
Ram,  gave  up  the  entire  management  to  her.  The  raja 
was  kept  with  a  separate  establishment  in  the  town  of 
Satara,  but  perfectly  at  large,  and  a  splendid  provision 
was  assigned  to  him  and  his  officers,  the  expense  of  which 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  65  lakhs  of  rupees.* 

Aboi;t  the  time  that  Ballajee  Bajee  Bao  was  summoned 
to  Satara  on  account  of  Shao^s  illness,  Nasif  Jung 
proceeded  on  the  well-known  Carnatic  expedition,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  that  prince.  Moorar  Bao 
Qhorepuray  and  some  other  Mahrattas  continued  in  the 
Carnatic  Fayeen  Ghaut;  but  Janojee  Bhon8lay,Bughoojee's 
.son,  left  the  army,  either  upon  the  defeat  of  Muzuffir  ELhan, 
in  March  1750,  or  with  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  who  quitted 
Sulabut  Jung,  and  repaired  to  Aurungabad  during  the 
siege  of  Kurnoui,t  in  March  1751.  The  fall  of  Nasir  Jung 

*  MahraHa  M8S. 

t  Ehaaaneh  Anirab,  Sutoo  Am4»  aad  Mahratia  ](8S.    ' 
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was  wrought  bj  the  intrigues  of  M.  Dnpleix.  He  gained 
a  Bramin,  named  Ramdass,  a  native  of  Sicacole,  in  the 
confidence  of  Nasir  Jung,  and  through  him  raised  sedi- 
tions in  the  army,  which  Dapleix  called  into  operation 
by  an  attack  on  the  camp.  Nasir  Jung  was  treacherously 
shot,  on  the  5th  December  1750,  by  Mohummud  Khan, 
the  Patau  nabob  of  Kurpa,  one  of  the  conspirators.  Nasir 
Jung  was  totally  destitute  of  his  father's  prudence,  and, 
if  successful  in  his  fortunes,  would  probably  have  sunk 
into  a  Mahomcdan  sensualist ;  but  he  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  superior  person,  and  with  a  better  education  in 
a  European  country,  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  to  form 
the  gallant  knight  and  the  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
possessed  bravery  and  generosity,  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
literature,  and  as  he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  the  Deccan  Moghuls,  to  whom  he  is 
known  partly  by  his  own  writings,  but  principally  firom 
the  works  of  his  friend,  Meer  Gholam  Ally  of  Belgram. 

Muzuffir  Jung  assumed  the  viceroyalty  of  the  six 
Soobehs  of  the  Deccan  by  aid  of  his  allies,  the  French. 
The  traitor  Ramdass,  a  fit  instrument  for  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  Dupleix,  was  raised  to  the  situation  of  prime 
'minister,  by  the  title  of  Raja  Rugonath  Dass.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  Abdool  Reliman,  the  dewan  of 
Monsieur  Bussy,  better  known  by  his  title  of  Hyder  Jung. 
The  father  of  this  man,  a  defaulter  of  revenue  under  the 
Nizam^s  government  at  Mausulipatam,  had,  on  several 
-oooasions,  when  in  power,  been  friendly  to  the  French, 
and  in  his  distress  fled  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  was 
protected  and  treated  with  much  kindness  by  Dupleix. 
His  son  Abdool  Rehman,  then  a  boy,  soon  acquired  the 
French  language,  was  useful  to  Dupleix  in  carrying  on 
his  intrigues  with  Ramdass  ;  and,  upon  the   success  of 
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them,  accompanied  Bussjwhen  he  marched  with  Muznffir 
Jung :  he  was  soon  styled  the  French  dewan^  and  received 
from  the  new«made  nabob  the  title  of  Hyder  Jong. 
But  the  Patan  nabobs,  dissatisfied  at  not  receiving  all 
they  had  expected  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  con- 
spired against  Mazuffir  Jung,  who,  although,  victorious, 

fell  in  action  in  the  end  of.  January  1751. 
Sulabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  Nizam*ool- 
Moolk,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  on  the  plea  of  requiring  money  to 
assist  his  ally,  Q-hasee-ud-deen,  demanded  a  contribution 
from  Syud  Lushkur,*  then  governor  of  Aurungahad,  tha 
secret  friend  of  Qhazee-ud-deen,  which,  on  pretence  of 
coercion,  Syud  Lushkur  Khan  levied .  to  the  an^unt  of 
15  lakhs  of  rupees.  On  obtaining  this  supply,  the  Peishwa. 
proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  in  order  to  oppos6^ 
Sulabut  Jung,  who,  attended  by  the  French  corps  under 
Monsieur  Bussy,  was  advancing  towards  Hyderabad*  The 
armies  had  scarcely  come  in  sight  of  each  other,  when 
news  from  Satara,  of  an  alarming  nature,  was  received  by 
the  Peishwa,  in  consequence  of  which  he  closed  with  tho 
first  overtures  made  by  Sulabut  Jung,  and  returned  to  thai 
westward  with  the  utmost  expedition,  f 

Tara  Bye,  when  the  Peishwa  departed  to  Aurungahad^ 
sounded  Ram  Raja,  in  regard  to  his  assuming  the  control 
usurped  by  his  servant  Ballajee  Rao  ;  but  not  finding  him 
fit  for  her  purpose,  she  pretended  to  have  had  no  serious 
intentions  in  the  proposal,,  but  despatched  messengers  to 
Dummajee  Gaekwar,  representing  the  unprotected  state  of 
the  country,  and  recommending  his  inunediate  march  U^ 
Satara,  to  rescue  the  raja  and  the  Mahratta  state  froia  thei 

*  Or  Rookun-ud-Dowlab. 

t  Mahratta  MSS^  Qcbm^  Khoianek  AAiirak».4o» 
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power  of  the   Bramins.     This  request  was   immediately 
acceded  to ;  and  Tara  Bye,  as  soon  as  certain  accounts 
were  received  of  Gaekwar^s  approach,  invited  the  raja  into 
the  fort  of  Satara,  and  made  him  prisoner.     She  then 
reproached  him  with  his  want  of  spirit;  regretted  thai 
^'  she  had  ever  rescued  him  from  a  life  of  obscurity,  for 
which  only  he  oould  have  been  destined ;  declared  that  he 
could  not  be  her  grandson,  or  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Sivajee  ;  that  he  was  neither   a  Bhonslay  nor  a  Mohitey, 
but  a  base-born  Uonedulee,*  changed  in  the  house  where 
he  had  been  first  conveyed  ;  that  she  would  make  atone- 
ment on  tlie  banks  of  the  holy  Kistna  for  ever  having 
acknowlednred  him."     She  ordered  the    havildar    to  fire 
upon  his  attendants,  most  of  whom,  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened,  remained  near  the  gate  of  the  fort ;  and 
she  directed  the  guns  to  be  pointed  at  the  houses  in  the 
town  below,  belonging  to   the  partizans  of  the  ConcancT^ 
Bramins.     Trimbuck  Punt,  commonly  called  Nana  Poo- 
ifundhuree,  Govind  Rao  Chitnees,  and  the  officers  in  the 
Peishwa's  interests  at   Satara,  were  at  first  disposed  to 
ridicule  this  attempt  as  that  of  a  mad  old  woman  ;    but  on 
hearing  of  the  approach    of  Dummajee    Guekwar  from 
Sonegurh,  they  quitted  the  town,  and  assembled  trt>op8  at 
the  village  of  Aria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna.     On  the 
idvance  of  Ghtekwar  by  the  Salpee  Ghaut,  although  tbej 
had  20,000,  and  their  opponent  only  15,000  men,  they 
made  an  irresolute  attack,  and  retired  to  Neemb,  where 
they  were  next  day  followed  up,  attacked,  and  defeated  by 
the  Guzerat   troops.     Dummajee   Gaekwar   immediately 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Tara  Bye ;  and  several  forts 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  given  up  to  her.     Satara  was 

*  Oonedulees  are  a  low  oMte  of  maBioisna,  in  the  hoaae  of  one  of 
whom  Bam  Baja  had  beea  flrel  ooaoealed. 
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well  stored  witJi  provisions,  and  the  Pritee  Needhed 
promised  to  aid  her  cause.  It  was  the  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings  which  recalled  the  Peishwa ;  but  before  he 
returned,  Nana  Poorundharee  had  redeemed  his  lost  credit^ 
by  attacking  and  compelling  the  army  of  Dammajee 
Gaekwar  to  retire  to  Jore  Khora,  where  they  expected  to 
be  joined  by  the  Pritee  Needhee  from  Knrar,  and  by 
troops  from  Quzerat.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were 
disappointed ;  and  as  Shunkrajee  Pant,  soobehdar  of  the 
Concan,  was  assembling  troops  in  their  rear,  whilst  the 
Peishwa's  army,  which  had  marched  nearly  400  miles  in 
13  days,  was  close  upon  them,  Dammajee  sent  a  messenger 
to  treat  with  Ballajee,  who  solemnly  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
terms  proposed,  and  enticed  him  to  encamp  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  as  doon  as  he  got  him  into  his  power,  he 
demanded  the  payment  of  all  the  arrears  due  from  Guzerat^ 
and  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  territory.  Dum- 
majee  represented  that  he  was  but  the  mootaliq  of  Dhabaray, 
the  Senaputtee,  and  had  no  authority  for  complying  with 
what  was  required.  On  this  reply  the  Peishwa  sent 
private  orders  to  seize  some  of  the  family  of  Gaekwar  and 
of  Dhabaray  residing  at  Tullygaom,  and  imprison  them  in 
the  hill  fort  of  Logurh  ;  whilst,  at  a  set  time,  he  treacher- 
ously surrounded,  attacked,  and  plundered  the  camp  of 
Dammajee  Gaekwar,  and  sent  him  into  confinement  in 
the  city  of  Poona,*  The  Peishwa  next  tried  to  induce 
Tara  Bye  to  give  up  the  fort  and  the  raja  ;  but,  having 
assembled  her  garrison,  she  required  an  oath  from  every 
man  that  he  would  stand  by  her  to  the  last ;  such  of  themy 
however,  as  chose,  were  allowed  the  option  of  quitting  the 
fort  or  joining  in  the  solemn  asseveration.     Some  of  the 

♦  In  consequence  of  this  treachery,  it  it  said  that  Dummajed  ever 
sft«r  refaaed  to  salute  the  Pefshwe,  except  -vrifH  hit  left  band. 
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Peishwa's  ti'oops  became  impressed   with  an  idea  that  she 
was  a  Deo  (or  good  spirit),  and  others  that  she  was  a  Djrt 
(or  evil  spirit),  but  all  the  Mahrattas   were  so  stron<i^lj  of 
opinion  that  Tara  Bye  was  the  rightful  regent,  that  Ballajee 
found  there  was  more  to  be   apprehended  from  proceeding 
to  extremities  than  leaving  her  unmolested  ;  although  her 
party,  to  become  formidable,  only  required  a  leader  of 
reputation.     Perplexing  as  the  affair  was  in  the  meantime, 
the  conduct  of  Tara  Bye  proved   in  the  end  advantageous 
to  the  Peishwa,  as  it  took  from  him  the  odium  of  beincr  the 
iirst  to  confine  the  raja  to  the   fort  of  Satara.     Tara  Bye 
did  not  merely  confine  him  to  the  fort ;  his  prison,  which 
still  exists,  was  a  damp  stone  dungeon,  and  his  food  was 
of  the  coarsest  grain. 
y    Dummajeo   Gaekwar   was  the   only   person  whom  the 
Peishwa  dreaded  ;  but  as  he  was  a  close  prisoner  at  Poona, 
Ballajee  now  proceeded  towards  Aurungabad,  in  prosecu- 
tion    of   his     engagements   with     Qliazee-ud-deen  ;  and 
wherever  Sulabut    Jung's  authority  was   acknowledcred, 
he  carried  on  the  usual  Mahratta  plan  of  contribution  or 
plunder.     Monsieur  Bussy,  who  was  the  principal  adviser 
in  directing  the  movements  of  the  Moghul  army,  was  him- 
self at  the  head  of  abattalion  of  500  Europeans,  and  a  body 
of  5,000   disciplined   sepoys,   and,   as   the  best  means  of 
repelling    these   aggnjssions,   recommended  that   the  war 
should  be  carried  into  the  Mahratta  country.  Sulabut  Jung 
advanced  accordingly  to  Ahmednugur,  where  he  deposited 
his  heavy  stores   and  baggage,    whilst   Raja  Rughonath 
Dass,  his  prime  minister,  opened   a  communication  with 
Tara  Bye,*  and  also  with  Sumbhajee,  raja  of  Kolapoor.f 

•  Original  letter  from  a  spy  in  the  servioe  of  Tara  B?e,  to  Govisd 
BaoChitneee.  '^ 

t  Copy  of  original  letter  to  the  raja  of  Kolapoor. 
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The    Peishwa    and   his  officers    were  not    prepared    for 
this  unexpected    plan    of  operations,  and  were   propor- 
tionally    disconcerted    on    finding    their    own    schemes 
anticipated.     They  had  intended,  by   supporting  Ghazee- 
ud-deen  or  Sulabut  Jung,   according  to  circumstances,  to 
weaken  both  ;  to  conquer  the   whole  Deccan  ;  or  to  obtain 
large  cessions,  which,  they  foresaw,  must   at  all  events  be 
granted  to  them   by  the  one  party  or  the  other.     To  repel 
Sulabut  Jung  they  had  recourse  to  the   Mahratta  system, 
and   with  40,000   horse    surrounded     and   attacked   tKe 
Moghul  army   in  their  usual  desultory  manner ;   but  the 
French   artillery,   consisting   of  eight  or  ten  field-pieces, 
galled  them  severely,  and  the    Moghuls,  supported  by  this 
powerful    auxiliary,    advanced    towards    Poena,    totally 
destroying  every  village    in  their  route.     The  Peishwa, 
alarmed  at  their  progress,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  ;  and, 
at  the  same   time,   to   augment  dissension  and  jealousy, 
which  had  already   become   considerable   among    Sulabut 
Jung's   officers,    in  regard   to   Uie  views  of  the   Fi*ench« 
Monsieur  Bussy,   as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  such 
schemes,  and  securing  his  influence,  exerted   himself  with 
judgment  and  energy.     On  one  occasion  he  planned  an 
attack  on  the  Mahratta  camp,   and  chose  the  night  of  the 
22nd  November,  at  the  moment  of  an   eclipse  of  the  moon, 
when  the   Hindoos  are   employed  in  devotional  exercises. 
The  whole  Mahratta  army  fled  before  him,  and  some  valu- 
able  booty   was   taken,   particularly   some   gold   utensils 
belonging   to  the   Peishwa.     This   exploit,   although   the 
Mahrattas     sustained     very   little    loss,*    made  a   great 

*  The  Mahratta  army  waR  encamped  at  Rajapoor  on  the  bank  of  a 
riTer  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  Rajapoor  on  the  Ohore  river,  not 
far  from  the  spot  which  was  long  a  cantonment  of  the  Bombaj  army. 
Only  one  man  of  any  consequence  was  wounded — Baboo  Rao,  the  son 
of  Bammajee  Punt  Mahdoo  Bhaaoo— by  a  oannoa-ball  in  tiie  foot ; 
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impre8fli<»ky  and  ha<l,  perbapa,  more  effect  in  raising  the 
reputation  of  BusBjr  amongst  the  natives  of  India^  tbaa 
affairs  of  moment,  where  he  displayed  much  ability  and 
decision. 

The  Mahrattas,  although  surprised,  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day  as  active  as  ever,  but  the 
Moghuls  continued  to  advance,  plundered  Banjangaom, 
and  totally  destroyed  Tullygaom  (Dumdairay).  At  last, 
on  the  27th  November,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  most  determined  manner,  and  nothing 
but  the  French  artillery  prevented  a  total  defeat.  The 
Mahrattas  on  this  occasion  were  led  by  Mahadjee  Punt 
Poorundhree,  the  late_dewan,  supported  by  two  6i  tlie 
sons  of  Ranoojee  Sindia,  Duttajee  and  Mahadajee,  and 
Koneir  Trimbuck  Yekbootee.  The  last-mentioned  person 
performed  feats  of  valour,  obtained  the  distinguishing 
appellation  of  Phakrav/§r  the  heroic,  and  from  that  day 
^ore  a  silver  bangle  on  his  horse's  leg,  which,  among 
Mahrattas,  implies  that  the  rider  is  always  to  conquer  or 
die.*  This  success  did  not  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
Moghuls  ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  Eorygaom,  on  the  Beema^ 
a  spot  which  was  afterwards  to  become  so  famous  to  the 
British  arms,  Raja  Bughoonath  Dass,  in  consequence  of 
overtures  from  the  Peishwa,  had  an  interview  with  Sew- 
dasheo  Rao  Bhow,  and  an  armistice  would  have  taken  place, 
but  news  arrived  that  one  of  the   Mahratta   officers  had 

from  this  ciroumstanoe,  and  the  Mahrattas  not  having  suffered  mateHal- 
Ij,  it  ifl  evident  that  their  aooouDt  is  correot,  and  the  surprise  waa 
ioooniplete  ;  if  the  French  had  Kot  close,  they  would  have  used  grape 
or  canoister.  which,  ind^'p^ndeot  of  the  si  ill  more  destraotive  mofquetry, 
would  have  told  boih  on  the  men  aod  horses. 

*  This  Koneir  Trimbnok  afterwards  led  the  assault  at  Hoolj  Onore 
and  escaped,  but  was  shot  through  the  head  when  standing  with 
fiewdasheo  Obironsjee  Bhow,  in  Monsieur  Bussy's  batteries,  before 
Savanoor,  in  May  1756.  Bis  relations  were  haodsomely  proTided  for 
by  ja^eer  assignmentf. 
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surprised  the  fort  of  Trimbuck,  ^hich  the  Peishwa  refused 
to  restore^  and  Sulabat  Jung  insisted  on  immediately 
proceeding  to  retake  it.  The  Mpghul  army  returned  to 
Ahmednugur  to  replenish  their  ammunition^  and  take  on 
A  n  17  2         ^^^^^  battering  guns.    They  mored  towards 

Joonere,  but  the  Mahrattas  constantly 
harassed  them  :  accounts  of  difficulties  of  the  road  for 
transporting  their  guns,  and  intelligence  of  Rughoojee 
Bhonslay's  progress  to  the  eastward,  conspired,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  damp  Uie  hasty  and  short-lived  ardour 
of  Sulabut  Jung.  His  troops  were  in  arrears,  and  clamor- 
ous for  their  pay,  and  the  more  their  services  were  requir- 
ed, the  more  urgent  they  became :  many  of  the  principal 
officers  were  discontented,  and  it  was  at  last  determined, 
by  Bussy's  advice,  to  close  with  the  Peishwa's  overtures. 
An  armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  army  of  Sulabut  Jung 
returned  towards  Hyderabad.^  .  But  the  symptoms  of 
disaffection  did  not  cease.  Rugonath  Dass,  the  dewan, 
was  assassinated  at  Balkee,  on  the  7  th  April,  in  a  tumult^ 
apparently  created  by  the  soldiery  on  account  of 
their  arrears. 

But  whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  the  west,  the 
experienced  Rughoojee,  whose  operations  have  been  allud- 
ed to,  was  engaged  in  making  those  acquisitions  which 
closed  his  long  and  active  life,  with  great  reputation  among 
his  countrymen.  His  anxiety  to  return  from  Poona 
towards  Berar  in  1750  was  owing  to  apprehended  commo- 
tions in  his  own  territory,  and  to  his  desire  of  seizing  what 
he  deemed  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  prosecuting  his 
views.  His  son  Janojee,  having  returned  from  the  army 
of  Nasir  Jung,  was  sent  into  Kuttack,  to  support  Meer 
Hubeeb,  and  invade  Bengal.  That  province  had  been 
freed  from  Mahratta  ravages   for  a  whole  year,  but  they 
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now  returned  with  a  keener  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  its  resources ;  and  Aliverdy  Khan,  seeing  no  other 
relief,  ceded  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Kuttack,  as  far 
north  as  Ballasore,  which  was  granted  in  the  name  of 
Meer  Hubeeb,  as  the  nominal  deputy  of  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  but  as  the  real  servant  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay. 
Meer  Hubeeb  did  not  long  enjoy  the  situation  thus 
acquired.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  his  coadjutor,  Janojee, 
he  was,  on  pretence  of  having  withheld  balances  of  revenue, 
confined  until  he  should  render  an  account,  but  unable  to 
brook  the  disgrace,  he  rushed  out  with  a  few  followers 
upon  the  guards  placed  over  him,  and  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  in  lieu  of  further  claims  was  the 
amount  which  was  settled  for  the  chouth  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  ;  but  the  reason  of  Rughoojee' s  accepting  a  sum  so 
inadequate  is  found  in  the  events  which  were  passing  in 
the  Deccan.  As  soon  as  the  Peishwa  and  Sulabut  Jung 
went  to  war,  Rughoojee  surprised  and  took  Gawelgurli 
and  Nurnallah,  made  himself  master  of  Manikdroog, 
occupied  the  districts  dependent  on  these  forts,  and  whilst 
Sulabut  Jung,  by  Bussy's  advice,  advanced  towards  Poena, 
Rughoojee  not  only  laid  the  whole  country  between  the 
Payeen  Gunga  and  Godavery  under  contribution,*  but 
drove  out  the  Moghul  thannas,  and  established  his  own. 

Before  the  succeeding  events  in  the  Deccan  can  be  ex- 
plained, it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  to  those  affairs  of  the  imperial  court 
in  which  the  Mahrattas  were  engaged.  Ghazee-ud-deen 
Khan,  although  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  Deccan,  had 
been  detained  at  Delhi  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
it  seems  probable,  from   his  commencing  the  negotiation 

*  Mahratta  M8S. 
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with  the  Mahrattas,  that  bribes  may  have  been  employed 
by  his   brothers  to  insure  his  being    kept  there.     The 

imperial  conrty  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Ahmed  Shah,    was  subjected  to    a  fresh 
alarm,   by   intelligence  of  the   return    of  Ahmed   Shah 
Abdallee  towards  Lahore,   of  which,   as  well   as   of  the 
province  of  Mooltan,  Meer  Munnoo,  son  of  the  late  vizier, 
Kummur-ud-deen  Khan,  was  governor.     Meer  Munnoo 
purchased  the  forbearance  of  the  Abdallee,  by  the  cession 
of  the  revenues  of  four  districts  ;  and'  this  expedient  left 
the  vizier,  Sufdur  Jung,  at  liberty  to   follow  up  certain 
schemes  which  he  had  in  progress  against  the  Rohillahs. 
The  growing  power  and  encroachments  of  these  adventurers 
excited  the  vizier's  particular  jealousy,  as  they  threatened 
to  extend  themselves  over  his  own  territories  in  the  province 
of  Oude.     The  death  of  Ali  Mohummud  Rohillah,  which 
happened  a  short  time  before  Sufdur  Jung's  appointment 
as  vizier,   had   afforded  him   an  opportunity   of  raising 
dissensions  amongst  those  who  pretended  to  the  succession, 
and,   during  the  period    when  Ahmed    Shah   Abdallee 
threatened  Lahore,  civil  war  raged  amongst  the  Bohillahs.* 
At  last,  Sadoollah  Khan,  tlie  third  son  of  AH  Mohummud, 
by  the  abilities  of  Hafiz  Rehmut,  his  guardian,  became 
the  successful  competitor,  and    although    his  two   eider 
brothers,  who  during  the  struggle  were  prisoners  amongst 
the    Abdallee,     afterwards     returned    to     claim     their 
inheritance,  Sadoollah  Khan,  whilst   supported   by   Hafiz 
Behmut,  maintained  the  ascendancy  he  had  gained. f     But 
Sufdur  Jung,  as  soon  as  apprehensions   from  the  Abdallee 
were  tranquillized,  marched  into  Rohilcund,  reduced  the 
territory  to  temporary  obedience,  and  appointed  one  of  his 
dependents,  a  Kaeeth,  named  Newul  Race,  to  be  governor 

*  Seyr  Mataakbereeo.  f  Forster's  Travels. 
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of  his  new  conquests ;  the  Rohillahs,  however,  soon  rose 
upon  Newul  Raee,  whom  they  defeated  and  slew.  Sufdor 
Jung,  proceeding  to  punish  their  rebellion^  was  also  totally 
defeated,  and  therefore  called  to  his  aid  Mulhar  Bao 
Holkar,  Jyapa  Sindia,  and  the  Jath  prince  Sooruj  MulL 
With  these  auxiliaries  he  soon  overran  the  country  of  the 
Rohillahs,  forced  most  of  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Kumaoon  hills,  and  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  their 
territory  as  assignments,  in  lieu  of  subsidy,  to  Holkar  and 
Sindia.*  Whilst  Mahratta  affairs  were  in  this  prosperous 
state  in  Hindostan,  their  capital  in  the  Deccan  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  endangered  by  the  advance  of  Sulabut  Jung. 
Bugonath  Bao,  who  had  proceeded  on  an  expedition  to 
Surat,  was  recalled  ;  and  Mulhar  Bao  Holkar  received  the 
most  pressing  letters  from  tlie  Peishwa  to  repair  to  the 
Deccan,  with  or  without  Ghazee-ud-deen.  Holkar,  then 
near  the  Kumaoon  hills,  immediately  on  receipt  of  these 
letters,  moved  to  the  southward,  and  had  crossed  the 
Ganges,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  vizier,  and  by  news 
irom  Delhi,  that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  the  DeccaD« 
Upon  this  intelligence  Holkar  wrote  to  the  Peishwa,  stating 
his  readiness  to  advance  to  his  aid,  but  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  repoi*ts,  he  should  await  further  orders.!  In  the 
meantime,  the  vizier,  Sufdur  Jung,  was  summoned  to 
Delhi,  in  consequence  of  another  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee,  who,  on  this  occasion,  made  himself  master  of 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  the  entire  cession  of  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  emperor  before  Sufdur  Jung  could 
reach  the  capital  Had  it  not  been  for  this  precipitate 
measure,  the  vizier  would  have  used  every  ^endeavour  to 
expel  the  Abdallee,  and  had  engaged  Holkar  and  Sindii 
as  auxiliaries   by  promise   of  great  rewards,    the   mort 

*  Sexr  Matuakherefn.      f  Mahratta  MSS.,  wb«re  his  letter  U  girtia. 
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necessary  as  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  the  lately  assigned  districts.* 

On  this  occasion  the  Mahrattas,  before  they  evacuated 
the  districts,  consistent  with  their  usual  policy  of  making 
the  best  bargain  they  can  on  both  sides,  are  said  to  have 
exacted  a  bond  for  50  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  subjugated 
Eohillahs.f 

When  Sufdur  Jung  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  he  heard  of  the  irrevocable  concession  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Abdallee,  and  was  therefore  at  a  loss  how 
to  employ  or  compensate  his  Mahratta  auxiliaries  ;*  but 
the  Peishwa,  who  had  only  concluded  an  armistice  until 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  breaking  it  should  offer,  con- 
tinued to  urge  the  advance  of  Holkar  and  Sindia  to  his 
support,  and  carried  on  a  close  intercourse  with  Ghazee- 
ud-deen,  both  through  Holkar  and  his  own  wukcels  at 
Delhi.J  It  was  therefore  easy  to  satisfy  all  parties,  by 
permitting%Ghazee-ud-deen  to  proceed,  accompanied  by 
his  Mahratta  allies,  to  try  his  fortune  on  that  field  of 
adventure,  the  Deccan. 

On  the  assassination  of  Baja  Bugonath  Dass^  Sulabut 
Jung,  who  was  at  Hyderabad,  sent  for  Syud  Lushkur 
Khan  and  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
men  imder  his  government,  who  were  then  residing  at 
Aurun£:abad.  Both  were  inimical  to  the  French — the 
former  secretly,  tlie  latter  openly  ;  both,  however,  had 
latterly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  Bussy, 

•  Seyr  Matuakhereeo. 

t  Forsier's  Travels.  The  Mahratta  MS.  in  this  part  merely  says  that 
Holkar  interceded  with  the  vizier  for  the  Bohillalis,  and  made  peaoe 
between  them  :  the  writer  of  a  Mahratta  MS.  would  probably  leave  the 
article  of  the  bond,  or  some  equivalent,  to  be  understood  as  a  thing 
of  course. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 
68 
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whose  influence  over  Sulabut  Jung  was  already  paramount 
By  Bussy's  advice  Syud  Luslikur  Khan  was  raised  to  th« 
oflice  of  dewan,  and  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  was  made 
soobelidar  of  tlic  province  of  Hyderabad.  Syud  Lushknr 
Klian  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
secretlv  favoured  the  cause  of  Ghazee-ud-deen.  When 
positive  accounts  reached  Sulabut  Jung  that  Ghazee-ud- 
decn  was  on  his  route  to  the  Deccan,  Syud  Lushkur  Khan 
had  the  address  to  persuade  Sulabut  Jung  and  Bussy, 
that,  by  his  resigning  his  situation  -as  dewan,  and  pre- 
tending to  ^o  over  to  the  Mahrattas,  he  should  be  able, 
from  his  influence  with  many  of  their  chiefs,  to  induce  a 
great  number  of  them,  either  to  join  Sulabut  Jung  as  allies, 
or  to  remain  neutral  in  the  quarrel.  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan 
Avas  accordingly  appointed  to  act  as  vizier,  whilst  Syud 
Lushkur  Khan  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Janojee 
Nimbalkur  at  Kurmulla.*  On  the  approach  of  Ghazee- 
ud-deon,  the  Peishwa  moved  towards  Burhanpoor.  Syud 
Lushkur  Khan  and  Janojee  Nimbalkur  had  an  interview 
with  him,  at  which  Syud  Lushkur  Khan,  as  if  the  envoy 
of  Sulabut  Jung,  began  by  stating  that  his  master  had 
received  letters  from  the  emperor,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Ghazee-ud-deen  was  merely  to  proceed  toAurungabad, 
settle  the  government  in  his  own  name,  appoint  his 
brother  deputy,  and  return  to  Delhi.  The  Peishwa,  how- 
ever, perfectly  understood  that  he  intended  to  join  Ghazee- 
ud-deen,  and  wished  to  obtain  his  support ;  but,  however 
desirable  it  might  bo  to  have  a  fit  minister  at  Hyderabad 
in  his  own  interest,  he  was  sensible  of  the  abilities  of  Byni 
Lushkur  Khan,  and  doubtful  of  what  might  be  his  condact 
when  he  obtained  power.  He,  nevertheless,  wrote  to 
Ghazee-ud-deen   respecting  these   overtures.     The   lett^ 

*  Mahrstta  MSS.,  and  Khuzaoeh  Amirah. 
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was  referred  to  his   minister,    Syud  Ashkar  Khan  and 

Mohummud   Anwar  Khan,   who  dreading   Syud  Lushkar 

Khan,  more  as  a  rival  than  an  enemy,  desired  the  Peishwa 

to  detain  both  him   and  Nimbalkur,  and   bring  them  on  to 

camp.*     When  the  whole  army,  joined   by  the   Peishwa^ 

and  the  Moghul  troops  from  Biirhanpoor,  who  declared  for 

Ghazee-ud-deen,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auranga- 

,,    ^     ,     ,-        bad,  it  amounted  to  150,000  men.  Whilst 
September  12.        ,      ,     . ,  .       /. 

both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  campaign, 

as  soon  as  the   rains  subsided,   negotiations   began  on  the 

part  of  Sulabut  Jung  ;  and  circumstances  appeared  which 

render  it   as  impossible  to   deny  the   validity   of  the  elder 

brother's   title   from  Delhi,   as  his   undoubted  claim   by 

priority  of  birth.     In  the  meantime  the  Peishwa  required, 

and  obtained,  from   Ghazee-ud-deen,   in  behalf  of  himself 

and  his  officers,   the  entire  cession  of  the  territory  west  of 

Berar,  from  the  Taptee  to  the  Godavery.f     There   seemed 

to  be  a  prospect  of  settling  the  claims  of  all  parties,  when 

Ghazee-nd-deen,  in  an  evil  hour,  accepted  an  invitation  to 

an   entertainment    provided   in    the   city,    partook   of  a 

poisoned   dish  prepared    by  the  hands   of  the  mother     of 

Nizam  Ally,   and  expired  the  same  night.f 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  Hudeeqa-i-Alum,  Ehazaoeh  Amirah,  Onne. 

t  Habratta  MSS.,  Ehazaoeh  Amirab,  &o. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  Mr.  Orme,  following  a  oommoo,  but  certainly  an 
unnatural,  supposition,  states  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  mother-— 
•  mistake  which  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  not  being  aware  that  all 
Nizam-ool-Moolk*s  sods  were  by  different  mothers,  .except  Qbazee-ud- 
deen  and  Nasir  Jung,  who  were  full  brothers.  Colonel  Willu  mentions 
ibat  the  poison  was  administered  by  the  mother  of  Sulabut  Juog  ;  and 
Mr.  Mill,  without  adverting  to  the  relative  situations  of  Auruogabad 
and  the  Moghul  capital,  b^aase  the  author  of  the  Seyr  Mutuakbereen 
is  better  informed  regarding  the  affairs  of  Delhi,  and  becanse  the 
taardtftr  of  Ghszee«ud-deen  was  favourable  to  the  French,  aoooses  both 
of  patriotic  credulity,  and  rejects  the  story  c  f  the  poison.  That  the  fact 
it  Bot  stated  in  Persian  MSS.  is  easUy  accounted  for ;  the  authors  wrote 
under  the  government  of  Nizam  Ally,  of  whose  mother,  whether  true  or 
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Sulabut  Juno:  was  thus  left  without  a  rival,  and  became 
desirous  of  withholding  the  cessions  yielded  by  his  brother 
to  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  having  once  admitted  the  validity 
of  Ghazee-ud-deen's  appointment,  the  whole  Mahratta 
power  being  now  collected,  supported  by  Mohummud 
Anwar  Khan,  and  the  Burhanpoor  chiefs,  whose  safety  for 
the  time  lay  in  making  common  cause  with  Ballajee  Rao, 
Bussy  saw  that  it  was  both  consistent  and  necessary  to 
avoid  war,  and  the  alienation  of  the  provinces  in  question 
was  confirmed  by  Sulabut  Jung,  on  condition  that 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  withdrew  his  garrisons  beyond  the 
Payeen  Gunga,  with  which  he  immediately  complied. 
After  peace   was  thus  restored,   the  Mahratta   armies 

proceeded  to  their  respective  territories— 
Holkar  and  Jyapa  Sindia  to  Hindostan, 
and  the  Peishwa  to  Poona.  Syud  Lushkur  Khan  was 
reinstated  as  prime  minister,  and  Sulabut  Jung  departed 
for  Hyderabad.  On  the  route  to  that  place,  M.  Bussy 
'was  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Mausulipatam, 
on  the  sea  coast,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Syud 
Lushkur  Khan  took  that  opportunity  of  weaning 
Sulabut  Jung  from  Bussy 's  influence,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  artfully  detached  the  French  corps,  and 
contrived  to  carry  Sulabut  Jung  to  Aurungabad,  prepara- 
tory to  the  entire  removal  of  Europeans  from  his  territory. 
Bussy's  illness  was  long  and  severe,  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  travel,  he  collected    his    troops  and   repaired   to 

false,  but  espeoially  true,  such  a  story  would  have  cost  tbem  their  lives. 
The  Seyr  Mutuakhereen  may  be  cited  as  written  far  beyond  the  stretch 
of  his  power,  but  ite  information  is  avowedly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Meer  Gbolam  Ally,  written  in  the  Deocan. 

The  author  of  the  Seyr  Mutuakhereen.  in  some  extraots  regarding  the 
Mahrattap,  seempd  to  me  to  misunderstand  the  Khuzaneh  Amirah  ;  bat 
ati  I  never  saw  the  entire  original  of  the  former,  the  suppoaed  eifoi* 
may  be  those  of  the  translator,  not  of  the  author.. 
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Aurungabad,  where  he  procured  the  dismissal  of  Syud 
Lushkur  Khan,  and  the  appointment  of  Shah  Nawaz 
Khan  as  minister. 

The  excuse  made  for  detaching  his  corps  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  funds,  which  was  obviated  for  the  future 
by  territorial  cessions  on  the  east  coast,  consisting  of 
Sicacole,  Rajamundree,  and  Ellore.*  M,  Bussy  placed  a 
body  of  150  Europeans  and  2,500  sepoys  to  protect  his 
new  acquisitions,  the  gross  revenue  of  which  was  after- 
wards extravagantly  estimated  by  the  French  at  upwards 
of  30  millions  of  rupees.f  Bussy  farmed  the  revenues  to 
Vijyaram  Raje,  a  principal  deshmookh,  who  had  recom- 
mended himself  by  his  ability.  The  rent  was  moderate, 
enforced  without  rigour,  accurate  accounts  were  prepared, 
and  most  of  the  hereditary  officers,  if  not  those  possessing 
rent-free  lands,  were  confirmed  in  their  property — facts 
which  do  Bussy  and  his  nation  great  honor.f 

The  Peishwa  had  no  sooner  made  the  arrangements 
immediately  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the  districts 
ceded  to  him,  and  their  appropriation  amongst  the  chiefs, 
than  he  prepared  a  large  force  for  an  expedition  into  the 
Carnatic.  The  troops  of  Mysore  were  engaged  as  allies 
ofthe  French  in  the  well-known  war  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
period  was  so  favourable  for  recovering  arrears  of  tribute, 
that  he,  on  that  account,  deferred  other  plans  which  he 
had  projected  on  the  side  of  Guzerat.  But  before  he  took 
his  departure  in  person,  Ballajee  endeavoured  to  pave  the 
way  for  effecting  a  compromise  with  Tara  Bye.  During 
his  absence  at  Aurungabad  she  had  occupied  the  districts 
of  Waee  and  Satara,  aided  by  5,000  or  6,000  Mahrattas 

*  Orme,  Hadeeqa-i-Alum,  Khuzaneh  Amirah.  f  Orme. 

X  Grant's  Political  Analysis.  The  native  historians  do  not  aitrae 
with  Mr.  Grant  respecting  the  French  management  of  ttia  northern 
oircars^  bat  his  aathority  is  quite  oonolasive. 
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and  Pamoosefes,  whom  she  had  entertained  in  her  servioe. 
A  large  force  was  therefore  sent  to  invest  Satara,  and 
starve  her  into  submission.  Anund  Rao  Jadow,  the 
haviklar  of  the  fort,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  resistance, 
had  formed  a  design  of  carrying  the  raja  out  of  her  power ; 
but  the  circumstances  coming  to  her  knowledge,  she  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded — a  sentence  which  the  garrison  executed 
on  their  own  commander,  as  well  as  on  several  others 
subsequently  implicated  in  a  like  scheme.  Baboo  Rao 
Jadow,  a  person  unconnected  with  the  late  havildar,  and  a 
relation  of  the  Jadows  of  Sindkheir,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fort.  The  Peishwa,  on  his  way  to  the 
Carnatic,  sent  to  assure  Tara  Bye  that,  if  she  would  submit, 
the  control  of  the  raja's  person  and  establishment  should 
remain  at  her  disposal  ;  but  to  this  proposal  Tara  Byo 
would  not  listen,  unless  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  would  come 
to  Satara,  acknowledge  her  authority,  and  give  such 
personal  assurances  as  should  satisfy  her  on  the  subject. 

The  expedition  into  the  Carnatic  was  the  most  profitable^ 

in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  tribute,  of  any 
in  which  Ballajee  Rao  had  been  engaged. 
When  the  Mahrattas  proceeded  beyond  their  boundary, 
to  collect  revenue  and  to  make  war  were  synonymous; 
whenever  a  village  resisted,  its  officers  were  seized  and 
compelled  by  threats,  and  sometimes  by  torture,  more  or 
less  severe,  to  come  to  a  settlement ;  ready  money  was 
seldom  obtained,  but  securities  from  bankers,  with  whom 
all  the  villages  had  dealings,  were  preferable,  as  they  were 
exclianged  by  the  holders  for  bills  payable  in  any  part  of 
India.  When  the  garrisons  of  fortified  places  made  an 
unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were  put  to  the  sword.  On 
the  present  Moolkgeeree  (such  was  the  name  given  to  these 
exijeditions'^  Hooly  Onore  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
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Peishwa  was  bought  off  from  attacking  Seringapatam  by 
a  sum  of  money ;  whilst  professions  of  attachment  and 
submission,  and  promises  of  greater  reguhirity  in  the 
future  payment  of  the  Mahratta  claims,  were  also  tendered 
on  the  occasion.  Ballajee  Rao,  content  with  this  success, 
returned  with  his  cousin  Sewdasheo  Chimnajee  to  Poena, 
in  the  montli  of  June ;  and  his  brother  Rugonath  Rao,  as 
soon  as  the  rains  abated,  set  off,  accompanied  by  Duttajeo 
Sindia  and  Sukaram  Bappoo,  on  an  expedition  to  Guzerat. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  that  province,  it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Nujeem-ud-Dowlali,  Momin  Khan, 
was  appointed,  by  an  order  from  the  imperial  court,  to 
the  charge  of  its  government,  on  the  removal  of  Abhee 
Sing  in  1735.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  re-appointed 
soobehdar  of  Guzerat  in  1737,  when  he  returned  to  Delhi ; 
it  proved,  however,  but  an  empty  honor,  as  the  confusion 
of  the  period  left  nothing  but  nominal  authority  to  tlie 
emperor  in  Guzerat.  Baroach,  which  Nizam-ool-Moolk 
had  assigned  to  himself  as  one  of  the  districts  of  his 
personal  jagheer,  when  he  superseded  Hyder  Koolce  Khan^ 
was  held  by  an  officer  named  Abdoolah  Bog,  as  foujdar, 
nnder  the  government  of  Sur  Boolund  Khan  ;  but  when 
the  latter  was  superseded  by  Abhee  Sing,  Abdoollah  Beg 
placed  himself  under  the  authority  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Nek  Alum  Khan,  and 
neither  acknowledged  Abhee  Sing,  nor  addmitted  the 
pretensions  of  the  Mahrattas. 

In  the  meantime  Momin  Khan  had  been  endeavouring 
to  establish  his  authority  ;  but  the  deputy  of  Abhee  Sing, 
a  native  of  Marwar,  named  Ruttun  Sing  Bhandaree, 
continued  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Ahmedabad,  until 
at  last  Dummajee,  after  making  a  treaty,  and  exchanging 
turbans   with  Momin  Khan,  sent  a  force  along  with  him. 
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under  an  agent  named   Rungajee,  to  expel  Rnttan  Sing. 
They  were  repulsed  in  an  assault,  but  Ruttun  Sing  at  last 
capitulated.     Rungajee     and     Momin     Khan     obtained 
possession  of  Ahmedabad  about  the  20th  of  May  1737,  and 
an  equal  share  of  the   authority   and  the   revenue   was 
assigned  to  the  Moghuls  and  the    Mahrattas,   whichy    as 
might  have  been  expected,  occasioned  constant  disputes. 
Dummajee  continued  to  levy   all   the  usual  Mahratta 
dues  in  Guzerat  undisputed,  and  an  annual    tribute    from 
Kattywar,  until  the  death  of  Momin   Khan,  in   February 
1743.     Abdool  Uzeez  Khan,  then  at  Aurungabad   in   the 
Deccan,   was   appointed   his   successor    by    an     imperial 
firman,   and  immediately  began  to  raise  troops.     After  he 
had   got  together   a   few  thousand  men,   he  departed    to 
assume  the  charge  of  his  new  government,  passed   Surat, 
and  arrived  near  Baroach  ;  but  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
at  Oklaseer  by  Dummajee,  or  one  of  his  relations,  and  his 
partly  totally  destroyed.     Abdool  Uzeez  Khan  was  never 
after  heard  of,   and  Futih  Yab  Khan,  the  supporter  of 
Nasir  Jung's  rebellion,  was  among    the   killed.     Fukhir- 
ud-Dowlah  was  then  sent  from  Delhi   to  take   charge  of 
Ahmedabad  in    1744.     At    that    period   Dummajee   was 
obliged    to    repair    to    Satara,    until    the    dispute    with 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  and  the  Peishwa  was  settled  ;   but  a 
detachment  of  his    troops,    under    his  agent   Rungajee, 
opposed   Fukhir-ud-Dowlah,  and     prevented    him    from 
obtaining  possession.     Khundee    Rao    Gaekwar,    taking 
advantage  of  his  brother    Dummajee's    absence,    made 
several  important    changes,     removed    Rungajee     from 
Ahmedabad,   and   appointed   an   agent   of  his  own  in  his 
stead.     He  also  gave  some  support  to  Fukhir-ud-Dowlah  ; 
but  Dummajee,  speedily  returning,  dissolved   their    con- 
nection before  it  proved  injurious  to  the   Mahratta   cause, 
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by  giving  up  to  Ehundee  Bao  the  fort  of  Boorsut,  thd 
valaable  district  of  Neriad,  and  appointing  him  his  depntj 
at  Baroda.  Dummajee,  by  this  jadicioos  management, 
preserved  an  ascendancy  over  the  numerous  members  of 
his  own  family,  which  was  probably  more  difficult  than 
other  obstacles  in  maintaining  his  power  in  the  province. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  Fukhir-ud-Dowlah,  but  sup- 
ported Fidaee-ud-deen  Khan,  the  brother,  and  Mohtu£Eir 
Khan,  the  son,  of  his  old  friend  Momin  Khan,  in  the 
government. 

The  precise  period  when  Dummajee  Gktekwar  obtained 
a'share  of  the  revenue  and  customs  of  the  town  and  port 
of  Baroach  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  in  1747,  Eedar- 
jee,  the  cousin  of  Dammajee,  was  invited  to  take  a  share 
in  disputes  among  several    competitors  for   authority  in 
Suvat,  and  was  by  one  paHy  promised  three  lakhs  of 
mpises  as  the  reward  of  his  assistance.     He  accepted  this 
ofier ;  but  the  object   having    been  effected  without  his 
interference,  and  the  stipulated  payment  refused,  he  began 
•to  plunder  the  country  in  the  vicinity.     Syud  Acheen,  the 
person  who   had  entered  on   the  agreement,  having  no 
other  means  of  satisfying  him,  offered  one-third  of  the 
revenue  of  Surat  until  the  amount  should  be  liquidated— 
m  proposal  which  Kedarjee,  at  Dummajee*s  desire,  accepted. 
Great  disturbances  continued   to  prevail   in   Surat  when 
Dummajee  was  a   prisoner  at   Poona,  and   this  was  one 
•of  many  reasons   which  made  Dummajee  so  anxious  to 
•procure  his  liberty.     The  Peishwa  was  desirous  of  effect- 
ing a  general  arrangement  in    Gazerat ;  but  before  he 
•would  listen  to  Dammajce's  overtures,  he  bound  him  down 
by  the  strongest  securities.     He  fixed  a  sum  of  15  lakhs 
of  Tupees  as    an    acquittance  for   the  amount  then  due, 
wJiich  was  far   from  immoderate ;  but  the  lenity  of  the 
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Foona  government  is  accounted  for  by  a  bribe  of  one  lakh 
of  rupees,  which  was  paid  hy  Dummajee  to  Bamchunder 
Baba  Shenwee  for  himself  and  his  master,  Sewdaaheo 
Bao  Bhow.  The  Peishwa  also  exacted  a  bond  for  an  equal 
partition  both  of  the  districts  then  held  by  the  Gaekwar 
family  in  Ghizerat,  and  of  all  future  conquests.  Dummajee 
agreed  to  give  up  half  the  territory,  and,  after  deducting 
his  expenses,  to  render  a  fair  account  of  half  the  surplus, 
in  all  situations  where  tribute,  shares  of  revenue,  contribu- 
tions, or  prize  property  were  realized.  Dummajee  also 
engaged  to  maintain  10,000  horse,  and  to  assist  the 
Peishwa  when  necessary  ;  to  pay,  as  the  mootaliq  of 
Dhabaray,  Senaputtee,  an  annual  tribute  of  5,25,000 
rupees  for  his  share  of  the  Guzerat  province ;  to  contribute 
annually  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  raja's 
establishment ;  to  aid  the  Peishwa  in  establishing 
garrisons  in  the  districts  ceded  by  this  agreement ;  and, 
finally,  to  join  in  enforcing  their  mutual  claims  to  tribute 
over  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  But,  until  a  cpn- 
venient  period  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  Dummaje^ 
though  no  longer  closely  confined,  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
large,  attended  by  a  guard  of  Ballajee's  confidential 
troops.* 

Of  the  port  of  Surat,  which  was  still  accounted  the  ohief 
emporium  on  the  west  of  India,  the  Peishwa  was  very 

*  Theftmount  originally  paid  by  Dummajee  is  invariably  stated, 
both  in  Persian  and  Mahratta  MSS.,  at  upwards  of  a  crore,  or  ten 
millions  of  rupees ;  but  the  above  is  extracted  from  the  state  aooounli 
found  at  Poona.  Besides  the  annual  payment  of  6.25,000  rupeea,  it 
appears,  by  these  accounts,  that  DummajeA  Gaekwar  paid  during  the 
time  he  was  at  Ponna,  in  the  season  of  1752-53,  nuzurs,  and  exaotions 
amounting  to  1,10,000  rupees  ;  of  which  one  lakh  was  equally  divided 
by  the  Peishwa,  Bewdasbeo  Bao  Bhow,  BumchundurBaba  Shenwee,  sad 
Ckipika  Bye  Bastia,  the  Peishwa's  wife.  Nana  Poorundhuree  gol  6.000 
rupeeiE^  and  5,000  rupees  probably  went  amongst  the  inferior  aerrmata. 
In  the  enaning  year  he  paid  in  aU  7,90,000  rupees. 
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desirous  of  obtaining  complete  possession,  and,  at  the  time 
of  thjB  above  agreement  with  Dammajee,  was,  as  "will  be 
hereafter  noticed,  engaged  for  that  purpose  in  negotiations 
with  the  English,  who  had  views  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  1751,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of  it  without 
the  intervention  of  allies,  Rugonath  Rao  was  sent  to  Surat, 
but  he  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  recalled  to  the  Deccan 
before  his  object  could  be  effected.  His  second  expedition, 
which  brings  us  to  the  period  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
was  imdertaken  with  the  more  extensive  view  of  completing 
those  general  arrangements  comprehended  in  the  settlement 
with  Dummajee,  whose  release  appears  to  have  taken  place 
a  short  time  previous*  to  the  march  of  Rugonath  Rao,  as 
he  joined  him  with  his  army  soon  after  he  entered  the  pro- 
vince, and  they  proceeded  together,  levying  tribute,  and 

reducing  the  country.  Their  progress  was 
not  interrupted  until  their  arrival  before  the 
citv  of  Ahmedabad.  During  Dummajee's  confinement, 
Juwan  Murd  Khan  Babey,  an  officer  originally  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Moghul  quarter  by  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  Momin  Khan,  had  usurped  the  whole  power  of 
the  city,  but  he  permitted  Dummajee's  collector  to  realize 
his  master's  dues.  When  the  Mahrattas  arrived  at 
Ahmedabad,  Juwan  Murd  Khan  Babey  happened  to  be 
absent  at  Pulhanpoor,  but,  hastening  back,  he  was  just  in 
time  to  save  the  city  from  being  carried  by  escalade.  A 
new  spirit  was  communicated  to  the  garrison  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  both  the  siege  and  defence  were  maintainfed 
with  great  resolution.  Wittul  Sewdeo,  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  jagheerdars  of  Vinchoor,  here  greatly  distinguished 

*  It  1b  generally  stated  that  Dummajee  was  not  released  until  be  gave 

St  Dnbhoy  to  Bagonath  Bao  ;  but  he  was  In  Guserati  and  had  prepared 
is  troops  by  the  time  Bagonath  Bao  arrived,  as  appears  by  an  ortglnid 
letter  in  the  possession  6t  Malhar  Bam  Bao,  Chltneea  at  Saturn. 
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himself ;  and  Karoo  Shanknry  the  person  who  built  the 
strong  fort  of  Maljgaom  in  Candeish,  was  one  of  the  most 
aetive  of  the  assailants^  having  under  his  oommand  a  largs 
body  of  Arab  infantry.  The  conduct  of  Juwan  Murd  Khan 
Babey  procured  him  an  honorable  capitulation ,  and,  on 
condition  of  his  giving  up  the  city,  Puttun  Bnmugmr, 
Radnnpoor,  Beejapoor,  and  several  other  districts  north  of 
Ahmedabad,  situated  between  the  Saburmuttee  and  the 
Bunass,  were  conferred  up<Hi  him  in  jagheer ;  bat  aboat 
ten  years  afterwards  Dummajee  took  the  greater  part  of 
these  districts  from  him. 
y  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  was  finally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Mahrattas  in  April  1755.*  The 
revenue  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Pershwa 
and  Gaekwar,  but  the  whole  garrison  was  furnished  by  the 
Peishwa,  except  one  gateway,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Dummajee ;  the  latter,  however,  paid  6,000 
rupees  annually  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses.  An 
officer,  named  Sreeput  Rao,  was  left  as  the  Peishwa^t 
agent  in  Ahmedabad  ;  when  Rugonath  Rao,  having  takei 
leave  of  Dummajee  at  Baroda,  proceeded  with  Duttajee 
Sindia  to  Hindostan,  where  he  was  joined  by  Khundee 
Rao,  the  only  son  of  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar)  They  overran 
Ajimere,  levied  the  cbouth  and  surdeshmookhee  in  the 
imperial  territory,  and  insisted  on  receiving  tribute  from 
friend  and  foe.  The  Rajpoot  states  were  compelled  to  pay 
a  contribution,  and  the  Jaths  also  yielded  an  acknowledg- 
ment, although  they  resisted  the  demand,  and  repulsed  an 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Kombhere,  in  whidi  EJiondee  Rao 

*  Mirat  Ahmadee ;  but  the  date  which  that  work  given,  rie.,  AfwQ 
1753,  is  inoorreot.  I  take  the  date  from  the  Mahratta  accoants ;  and 
ainoe  writincr  the  above,  I  have  been  ooofirmed  in  my  belief  of  ite  oonaot- 
nesH,  by  observing  that  General  Walker,  fcormerly  resident  at  Baroda, 
repeatedly  mentions,  in  hia  reports  to  the  Bombay  govemmeiiti  that 
Ahmedabad  was  takea  by  Bofonath  Bao  and  Damm^jea  in  1765. 
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Holkar  was  killed.    BngonBth  lUo  did  not  rehun  to  the 
Deccan  tiU  1756.» 

Whilst  the  Peishwa's  arms  were  thus  saocessfiil  to  the 
northward  in  November  1754,  another  expedition  from 
Foona  proceeded  to  the  Caimatic,  and  levied  contributioni 
as  far  as  Bednore.  The  Peiahwa  accompanied  the  army 
to  Eroor  on  the  Eostna,  where  he  gave  over  the  command 
to  Mahadajee  Punt  Poorundhnree,  and  returned  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the  Godavery,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Gangesc  are  supposed  to  emerge  every 
thirteenth  year,  and  where  many  thousands  of  Sindoo 
devotees  repair  for  the  pujrpose  of  bathing  in  the  sacred 
stream.t 

Ballajee  Bajee  Bao  was  naturally  of  an  inactive  dis- 
IKoition  ;  and  aa  he  had  agents  on  whom  he  plac€4 
dBfendex^cBf  habitual  indolence  was  a  natural  consequence. 
The  principal  military  arrang^xients  were  entrusted  to  his 
brother  Rugonath  Bao,  whilst  the  whole  weight  of  the  civil 
administration  devolved  on  his  cousin  Sewdasheo  Chimna.- 
j^e*  Tho  system  of  village  government  had  always  pre- 
PjBf^ed  the  country  fVom  total  anarchy,  and  some  protection 
was  now  affoirded  from  that  general  system  of  plunder  and 
viplegoice,  which  had  been  universal  for  a  period  exceeding 
ihe  life  of  man.  The  commenoepfient  of  a  system  of  order 
is  ascribed  to  Bamchundur  Baba  Sbenwee,  and  after  bis 
death  Sewdasheo  Bao  Bhow  improved  on  hia  suggestions 
In  regard  to  events  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mahrattf 
4oiniiuoas  in  the  Deocan,  the  most  impartaut  was  the 

*  I  was  less  fucoeuf al  In  rvoorerioB  mateH»l8  for  elnoidating  tbe 
JlSstory  of  Raaonath  Bao*s  expedition,  after  He  qaittAd  Guaerat^  than  I 
eoald  have  wUhed,  espeoially  as  I  think  there  mast  be  some  records  of 
it  In  Hfndoetao  or  Malwa,  nor*  sadsfaetory  than  SDytbliigiobtt  lomd 
la  Ihe  Deooan.    • 

t  The  period  is  termed  Shewhost,  or  freqaentlx  Singoat,  espedallijhj 
Baropeaas. 
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demise  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslaj,  which,  after  hb  great  sao- 
cess  in  the  war  against  Sulabut  Jung,  happened  in  the 
month  of  March  1753.  He  divided  his  territory  amongst 
his  foar  sons — Janojee,  Sabajee,  Moodajee,  and  Bimbajee ; 
the  two  elder  sons,  Janojee  and  Sabajee,  were  bom  of  the 
younger  wife,  and  the  two  younger  sons,  Moodajee 
and  Bimbajee,  born  of  the  elder  wife,  were  nephews  of 
the  late  ranee  of  Satara,  Suckwar  Bye  Sirkay.  Bughoojee^ 
however,  left  the  supremacy  to  Janojee,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  confirmed  as  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh  by  the 
Peishwa.  Bughoojee  with  his  last  breath  recommended 
to  his  sons  the  advantage  of  preserving  union  in  ii» 
Mahratta  empire,  and  amongst  each  other  ;  but  precept, 
however  solemn,  carries  no  such  weight  as  the  most 
common  experience.  In  the  course  of  one  month  Janojee 
was  compelled  to  reduce  his  brother  Moodajee  to  obedience 
by  force  of  arms,  and,  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  operations, 
he  was  prevented  from  receiving  his  title  and  investiture, 
until  the  Peishwa's  return  from  the  Camatic. 

Encouraged  by  Janojee*s  approach  to  Poena,  and  on 
assurances  of  safety  and  protection  from  the  Peishwa, 
Tara  Bye,  leaving  the  garrison  of  Satara,  and  the  costody 
of  the  raja's  person  to  Baboo  Bao  Jadow,  repaired  to  the 
Peishwa's  capital,  accompanied  by  Bimbajee  Bhonslay,  thie 
yt)ungest  brother  of  Janojee,  who  had  attached  himself  to 
her  party,  and  married  one  of  her  relations  of  the  Mohitey 
family.  At  Poena,  Tara  Bye  was  received  with  so  much 
attention  and  consideration,  that  she  agreed  to  the 
Peishwa's  proposals,  as  formerly  made,  provided  he  would 
promise  to  accompany  her  to  the  temple  of  Jejoory,  and 
there  solemnly  swear  to  abide  by  his  present  declarations. 
The  Peishwa  acquiesced,  on  condition  tiiat  Baboo  Bao 
Jadow  should  be  dismissed,  to  which  Tara  Bye  reluctantly 
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oonsenied.  Taking  advantage  of  her  obstinlate  temfridr,  he 
gained  his  end  of  keeping  the  raja  a  prisoner^  by  pretending 
a  great  desire  to  see  him  released. 

Ram  Baja  was  a  prinoe  deficient  in  ordinary  ability,  and 
the  miserable  thraldom  he  underwent,  during  a  long 
eonfinement  under  the  circumstances  we  have  described, 
entirely  broke  his  spirit  and  rtined  his  health. 

Janojee  Bhonslay,  having  agreed  to  the  terms  before 
subscribed  by  his  father,  of  furnishing  10,000  horse  when 
called  upon  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  df  paying  nine 
lakhs  of  rupees  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
raja's  establishment,  obtained  formal  investiture  as  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Peishwa  to  those 
articles  concluded  with  AUverdy  Khan  in  regard  to  Orissa 
in  1751.  He  then  took  his  departure  for  Berar,  carrying 
with  him  Bimbajee,  whose  relationship  to  the  Sirkays,  and 
hifa  new  connection  with  the  Mohitey  family,  excited 
jealous  apprehensions  at  the  court  of  Poena.  Janojee,  on 
his  route  to  the  eastward,  levied  the  tribute  of  ghas*dana 
both  from  the  Mahratta  and  Moghul  territory.  This 
exaction  excited  the  resentment  of  Sulabut  Jung,  on  which 
Janojee  began  to  plunder  his  districts  ;  but  being  attacked 
by  a  very  inferior  force  under  a  Moghul  officer,  who  took 
his  dewan  prisoner,  he  was  compelled  to  restore  a  great 
part  of  his  plunder,  and  to  retire  to  Nagpoor.* 

It  was  probably  when  smarting  under  this  disappointment 
and  disgrace  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Jaffeir 
Ali  Khan,  the  dispossessed  soobehdar  of  Sicacole  and 
Bajamundree,  to  invade  those  districts,  which  he  laid  waste, 
and  for  a  short  time  plundered  with  impunity,  until  troops 
"were  assembled  to  repel  him.  He  then  sent  off  an  escort 
mitix  his  plunder  ;  and,  to  insure  its  safe  jretreat)  main- 

'  •  Mslinita  M86. 
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tained  a  partial  engagement  with  the  troops  of  yijjaram 
Baje,  the  zumeendar  wlio  rented  Sicacole  and  Bftjamundree 
from  M.  Bussy.  The  zumeendar  was  supported  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  but  Janojee  seouared  tiie  objeot  for 
which  he  fought,  and  the  booty  reached  his  own  territories 
in  safety.* 

Affairs  at  Delhi  were  not  long  exempted  from  Mahratta' 
interference,  owing  to  the  dissensiions  of  the  oourt,  which 
arose  to  a  height  greater  than  ever.  Meer  Shahabodeen, 
the  son  of  the' late  Ghazee-ud-een,  bore  a  oonspicuons  part 
in  the  troubles  and  crimes  of  ihe  period.  This  youth,  on 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  pretending  to  be  absorbed 
in  grief — a  garb  which  wickedness  frequently  aseumes*- 
inierested  the  vizier  so  much  in  his  apparently  melancholy 
situation,  that  he  obtained  for  him  all  his  father's  honors^ 
the  title  of  Qhazee^ud*deen,t  and  the  post  of  Umeer-ool- 
Oomrah.  But  no  sooner  were  his  ends  attained,  than  he 
perfidiously  conspired  to  ruin  his  benefactor,  assisted  to 
obtain  t!he  oiBoe  of  vibsier  for  Intizam-oid-Dowlah,  the 
hu^and  of  his  aunt,}  and  finally  brought  on  a  civil  war 
between  the  late  vizier  and  the  emperor.  This  war 
continued  in  and  about  the  capital  for  six  months.  Sufilnr 
^ung,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  relinquished  the  contest,  and 
retired  to  his  own  territory  at  Lucknow. 

During  these  troubles  Meer  8hahabodeen,  who  auda- 
ciously took  the  lead,  had  called  to  his  aid  Mqlhar  Bao 
Holkar  and  Jyapa  Sindia,  but  they  ariving  lifter  ikm 
departure  of   Sufdur  Jung,  Meer  Shahabodeen  carried 

♦  OrmQ. 

f  ttMT  dimlmbodeieii  !b  freqacrntif  -itt«irfh)iied  bj'bit  fsther*8  €tleM 
GluMMe-ad-d6eD|  but  to  prevent  oonfuftion  I  ahsll  retain  kU  ocigiiisl 
Dime. 

X  Itttitstii-a4-tto#lib  WBsmanledio^e  fluster  of  Henr  If  vtnooo^aaA 
WM  the  Bon-in-Uw,  not  the  aoo,  of  Kummur-ud-deen  Khsn,  aa  mentkwwd 
in  the  Sejr  Mataakbereen. 
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them  with  him  to  act  against  Sooruj  Mall,  whom  he  wished 
to  punish  for  joining  the  late  vizier.  The  Jaih  prince 
retired  within  his  forts,  bnt  Meer  Shahabodeen  persevered 
in  his  plan,  and  applied  to  the  emperor  for  a  train  of 
artillery.  Intizam-ud-Dowlah,  however,  being  aware  of 
the  unprincipled  disposition  of  his  relation,  as  well  as  of 
his  talents  and  ambition,  notwithstanding  the  services 
capriciously  rendered  to  himself,  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  sending  the  guns — an  advjce  which  was  supported 
by  strong  political  remonstrances  from  Sooruj  Mull.  To 
counteract  these  representations,  Meer  Shahabodeen  sent 
an  agent  to  Delhi ;  but  he,  finding  the  emperor  disposed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  vizier,  enticed  away  a  number  of 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  artillery,  and  began  to  plunder 
the  environs  of  the  capital  The  emperor,  intending  to 
succour  Sooruj  Mull,  moved  out  from  the  city  against 
Meer  Shahabodeen  and  the  Mahrattas.  Mulhar  Bao 
Holkar,  who  regarded  Jyapa  and  Shahabodeen  as  young 
men  whom  he  was  notbound  to  consult  on  such  occasions, 
without  intimating  his  design,  set  off  by  himself,  came 
upon  the  imperial  camp  when  totally  unprepared,  threw  a 
few  rockets,  which  created  such  confusion  that  the  whole 
army  fled  in  terror,  and  Holkar  gained  all  the  advantages 
of  a  victory  by  the  plunder  of  their  baggage.  Meer 
Shahabodeen,  on  this  success,  joined  Holkar  at  Delhi,  and 
obtained  from  the  emperor  the  office  of  vizier  for  himself, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Intizam-ud-Dowlah.  He  next  deposed 
the  emperor,  raised  a  grandson  of  Jehandar  Shah  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  by  the  title  of  Alumgeer  IL,  in  the  end 
of  May  1754,  when  the  unfortunate  Ahmed  Shah  was  con- 
fined and  deprived  of  sight.  This  revolution  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  death  of  the  former  vizier,  Sufdur 
Jong,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shujah-ud-Dowlah, 
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in  his  government  at  Oude/  Violence,  rapine,  and 
anarchy  continued  to  increase  in  Hindostan ;  bnt  affairs  of 
greater  interest  cany  us  back,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  the 
detail  of  Deccan  affairs,  directly  connected  with  the  hiatory 
of  Maharashtra, 

*  £«7r  Mutuakh«r«eD,  Eogliib  Bacordi. 
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CHAP.   XIX. 
A.D.  1755  AND  A.D.  1756. 

The  PeishwcLS  troops^  assisted  by  the  English^  reduced  a  part 
of  Angrids  territory. — Tlve  Peishwa  proceeds  against  Sava* 
noor. — A  secret  plot  between  the  Peishwa  and  Shah  Nuwaz 
KJian  alluded  to. — Particulars  of  the  connection  between 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  and  the  English — their  views  on  Surat. 
— Expedition  against  Angria  under  Commodore  James. — 
Capture  of  Severndroog. — Dastardly  conduct  of  the  Afahratta 
fleet.'^ Second  expedition  against  Angria  under  Ramajee 
Punt  and  Khundoojee  Mankur  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa^ 
and  under  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  C live  on  the  part 
of  the  English. — Previous  successes  of  the  Mahrattas. — Siege 
and  capture  of  Gheriah.-^Reprehensible  conduct  of  the 
English  in  regard  to  tlie  prize  property. — They  endeavour 
to  retain  possession  of  Gheriah. — Siege  and  reduction  of 
Savanoor. — Plot  developed. — M.  Bussy^s  corps  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  Svlabut  Jung. — Bussy  marches  from 
Savanoor  towards  Mausulipatam — takes  post  at  Hyderabadj 
is  reinforced. — Influence  re -established  with  Sulabut  Jung, 
— Negotiation  between  the  Bombay  government  and  the 
Peishwa. — Treaty  of  Poona  A.D.  1756. 

The  civil  administration  at  the  Mahratta  capital  continued 

under    the    mana£:ement    of    Sewdasheo 

^•^- "''''•  CUmnajee.  The  Peishwa  remained  .t 
Poona  for  nearly  a  year,  and  during  that  time,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  in  the  manner  hereafter  explained, 
his  troops  had  reduced  a  part  of  Angria's  country,  including 
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the  important  fortress  of  Sevemdroog.    After  the  monsoon 
the  Mahratta  army  in  the  Concan  was  strengthened  in  expec- 
tation of  further  aid  from  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  but 
whilst  the  preparations  were  going  forward,  the  Peishwa's 
presence  was    again  required  in  the  Camatic.     Muzuffir 
Khan,  an  officer  who  had  commanded  M.  Bussy's  sepoys^ 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  Peishwa  in  1752,  accompanied 
the  army  sent  by  the  Peishwa  in  the  preceding  year  into 
the  Carnatic  under  Mahadajee  Punt.     Having  taken  offence 
at  somo  interference  in  the  muster  of  his  corps,  he  quitted 
the  Peishwa's  service,  and  proceeded  to  Seringapatam,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  nabob  of  Savanoor.    As  the  nabob 
refused  to  give  him  up,  and  was  supported  by  his  old  alh'es, 
the   Ghorepurays  of  Gooty   and   Sondoor,   the   Peishwa 
assembled  a  great  army,  which  was  augmented  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Janojee  Bhonslay,  with  his  contingent  of  10,000 
horse  ;  the  whole  force  crossed  the  Kistna,  took  Bagulkote, 
and  then  proceeded  to  attack  Savanoor.     The  prime  minister 
of  Hyderabad,  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  who  was  at  this  time, 
for  a  special  purpose,  in  secret  league  with  the  Peishwa, 
observing  this  formidable  assembly  of  troops  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahrattas,  with  well-dissembled  alarm  collected  troops 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forming  an  army  of  observation 
On  the  Kistna.     Wukeels  were  in  due  form  sent  by  the 
Peishwa  to  declare  his  pacific  intentions,  and  to  solicit  aid 
against  the  nabob  of  Savanoor,  the  subject  of  Sulabut  Jung, 
whose  conduct  he  represented  as  hostile  to  both  states,  and 
his  power,  if  not  instantly  crushed,  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the 
subjugation  of  the  Camatic.     Sulabut  Jung  and  Monsieur 
Bussy  having  been  brought  to  accede  to  an  alliance,  the 
Moghul  army  marched  to  assist  the  Mahrattas,  then  besieg- 
ing Savanoor.* 

*  Hahratta  MSS.,  Khusaneh  Amifah. 
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Leaving  the  oombinod  army  engaged  in  these  operations, 
A  -r^  ^0,^^         1^  **  fi^  ^  revert  to  the  aflfairs  of  the  Concan, 

A.D.  1756.  ,    -  ...  .  .  .  ' 

and  the  expeditioiis  against  Angna;  for, 
although  to  the  Mahrattas  the  transactions  on  the  west  coast 
appeared,  and  comparatively  were,  insignificant,  they  acquire 
an  importance,  because  they  explain  the  first  continental 
acquisitionsof  the  English  in  Maharashtra,  of  which  the  whole 
population  are  now  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  poUtically 
under  its  control. 

Mr.  Bichard  fiourohier,  on  the  24th  November  1750 

announced  io  the  Peishwa  that  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Bombay, 
dnd  its  dependencies  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month;  and 
from  that  period  a  more  intimate  intercourse  commenced 
between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  {Inglish,  They  had  for  some 
years  been  mutually  desirous  of  settling  Surat,  and  suppress- 
ing the  depredations  of  Toolajee  ^ngria.  Ballajee  Bajee 
Bao,  on  the  first  service  he  had  seen,  in  the  year  1740,  was 
impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  English  from  their  conduct 
#ken  they  relieved  Mannajee  Angria  at  Kolabah.  The 
warfare  in  the  Camatic  had  gi*eatly  contributed  to  raise  their 
military  reputation,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  master  (as 
Mohummud  Ally  y^^s  termed),  whose  cause  they  had  once 
embraced,  had  much  efiect  in  raising  their  national  character 
in  tiie  minds  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Ballajee  had  early  promised  to  assist  Mr.  Bourchier  in 
restoring  order  in  Surat,  where,  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Moghul  government,  there  were  three  or  four  authorities 
besides  the  agents  of  Dummajee  Gaekwar  and  the  English 
hctory,  Seedce  Musaood,  an  officer  of  the  Seedee  of  Jin- 
jeera,  who  had  command  ofthat  part  of  the  Seedee's  squadron 
whose  proper  duty  was  to  protect  the  trade  of  Surat,  having 
part  of  the  revenue  assigned  for  that  sole  purpose,  was  a 
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principal  cause  of  the  many  broils  which  took  place  in  that 
city.  The  English  at  Bombay  had  always  maintained  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Seedees  of  Jinjeera,  because 
theirs  was  the  only  territory  in  the  vicinity  from  which  they 
could  procure  beef  for  supplying  their  ships.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Mahratta  coast^  cows  and  bullocks  were  sacred ;  for 
to  prey  on  human  flesh  would  not  be  more  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  a  European  than  eating  beef  to  the  prejudices  of 
a  Hindoo.  Seedee  Musaood  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
distractions  in  Surat,  and  the  confusion  in  the  government 
at  Jinjeera,  virtually  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  all 
authority,  and,  like  most  of  the  African  race  who  have  attain- 
ed power  in  India,  he  was  overbearing  in  his  deportment  and 
t3rrannical  in  his  behaviour. 

The  depredations  of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  were  still 
continued  ;  for  although  Sumbhajee  Angria  was  dead,  and 
Mannajee  remained  in  nominal  obedience  to  the  Peishwa, 
and  generally  pacific  towards  the  English,  Toolajee,  who 
had 'Succeeded  to  the  territories  of  his  half-brother  Sumbha- 
jee, situated  between  Bancoote  and  Sawuntwaree,  disavowed 
the  Peishwa's  authority,  and  seized  and  plundered  all  ships, 
not  bearing  his  own  passport,  which  he  could  overpower. 
The  raja  of  Kolapoor  and  the  Sawunts  of  Waree  followed  a 
like  system,  and  by  the  English  were  indiscriminately  term- 
ed Mai  wans — a  name  given  to  them  from  the  fort  of  Malwan, 
or  Sindeedroog,  which  commanded  the  principal  fort  on  their 
coast,  and  belonged  to  the  raja  of  Kolapoor. 

The  war  which  took  place  between  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  Moghuls,  subsequent  to  the  murder  of  Nasir  Jung, 
prevented  the  Peishwa  from  effecting  the  settlement  in 
Surat.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  English  for 
their  co-operation  against  that  place  through  Bamajee 
Punt,  sur-soobehdar  of   the  Concan,  at  the    time  whoa 
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Rugoonath  Rao  was  recalled,  to  assist  in  the  war  against 
Snlabut  Jung,     This  derangement  of  their  plan  was   a 

great  disappointment  to  the  Bombay 
government,  after  the  expectations  they 
had  formed  ;  and  therefore,  that  their  expensive  prepara- 
tions might  not  be  abandoned  without  some  effort,  they 
entered  into  an  agreement,*  independent  oftheMahrattas, 
with  Nek  Alum  Khah,  Nabob  of  Baroach ;  but  the  scheme 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  occupation  of  Guzerat,  the  siege  of  Ahmedabad,  and 
the  Carnatic  expeditions,  prevented  the  Peishwa  from 
joining  to  reduce  Surat,  or  from  co-operating  in  attacking 

Toolajee  Angria,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1755.  The  Mahrattas  had  then  a 
short  interval  of  leisure,  and  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
when  unexpectedly  called  on,  in  the  month  of  March, 
although  such  an  expedition  was  to  them  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable,  began  to  start  diiBcuIties  respecting  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  though  these  objections  may  have 
been  purposely  raised,  as  they  certainly  made  the  Mah- 
rattas more  urgent  in  their  application.  Ramajee  Mahdeo 
Fumuwees,  the  sur-soobehdar  of  the  Concan,  was  deputed 
by  Ballajee  to  settle  a  plan  of  operations,  and  oonclude  the 
agreement  The  council,  although  they  had  no  king's 
ship  at  Bombay,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
Commodore  James,  of  the  Company's  marine,  was  select- 
ed for  the  command  of  the  expedition,  which  consisted 
of  a.44-gun  ship,  a  ketch  of  16  guns,  and  two  bomb 
vessels.  Six  or  seven  articles  were  subscribed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  by  which  the  English  were  to  have 
the  command  of  the  marine,  but  mutual  approbation  was 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  all  operations.    The  vessels 

*  Bombay  ReoMds,  November  1761. 
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that  might  be  taken  from  Angria  were  to  be  diTided  by 
the  captorsy  but  the  guns  and  stores  were  to  belong 
entirely  to  the  Feishwa,  Bancoote,  with  the  fort  of 
Himmutgnrhy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  river  on  which 
it  stands,  with  five  villages,  were  to  be  ceded  in  perpe- 
tuity to  ihe  English,  But  the  president  and  counoil 
seem  to  have  considered  these  stipulations  as  pledging 
them  too  far,  and  therefore  one  of  the  articles  guardedly 
states  that  the  English  only  engage  to  keep  the  Be«| 
and  prevent  Angria's  fleet  from  throwing  succours  into 
^he  northern  forts  of  Severndroogj  Anjenweel,  and  Jyegurlu 
The  strongest  forts  which  Toolajoe  Angria  possessed 
were  Severndroog  and  Viziadroog,  The  latter,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  better  known  in  those  days  by  its  Moghui 
name  of  Gheriah.  On  account  of  the  approaching  monsoon 
it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  reduce  Gheriah,  or  any  of 
the  forts  south  of  those  three  specified  in  the  articles.  The 
small  squadron  under  Commodore  James  sailed  from  Bom-* 
bay  harbour  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  March.  A 
wanton  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  fleet  enabled 
Angria's  vessels  at  Severndroog  to  avoid  the  English  ship6« 
Commodore  James,  after  a  fruitless  chase  as  far  u 
Jyegurh,  returned  to  Severndroog,  where  he  commenced 
operations  on  the  2nd  April  ;  stood  dose  under  th^ 
fortifications,  and  by  noon  of  the  fourth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  was  in  possession  of  the 
four  distinct  forts  of  which  Severndroog  consists,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man — an  achievement  which,  from  the 
previous  idea  entertained  of  the  pirate  Angria,  and  tlie 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  was  matter  of  surprise  even 
to  those  who  accomplished  it  The  whole  success  was 
justly  attributed  to  the  vigour  andjudgment  of  Commodore 
James,  and  the  resolution  of  his  handful  of  troops  and 
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lilors.  The  Peishwa's  fleet  never  ventured  within  gun- 
lot;  and  /Naroo  Punt,  a  oareoon  of  Sebundees,  who  cbm- 
landed,  being  unaccustomed  to  the  8ea,  although  he  had 
eaded  several  assaults  on  land,  behaved  in  the  most 
astardly  manner.  Shumsher  Buhadoor,  the  Peishwa's 
alf-brother,  was  sent  down  from  Poena  with  a  body  of 
'oops  to  reinforce  Ramajee  Mahadeo,  and  several  of  the 
)rts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sevemdroog  surrendered  to 
im.  Elated  by  this  success,  the  Mahrattas  pushed  on  to 
Lutnaguiry ;  but  the  stay  of  the  ships  was  limited  to  the 
nd  of  April,  and  although  subsequently  directed,  at  the 
^eishwa's  earnest  solicitation,  to  continue  till  the  15th  of 
fay,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  their 
cting  with  effect,  owing  to  the  heavy  swell  which  is 
aused  by  the  setting  in  of  the  southerly  winds,  about  a 
^rtnight  before  the!  rains.  Commodore  James  finally 
etumed  to  Bombay  on  the  18th  Maj.  Sevemdroog  was 
•unctually  made  over  to  the  Mahrattas;  but  Bancoote,  by 
be  wish  of  the  English,  was  not  given  over  till  after  the 
nsuing  October,  when  they  got  possession.  The  reason 
f  requiring  this  cession  was  to  obviate  that  dependence  on 
he  Seedee  which  has  been  explained.  The  PeiShwa  was 
Asured  by  Mr.  Bourchier  that  the  assistance  he  desired 
hould  be  granted  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  when  the 
ixpected  arrival  of  the  king's  ships  from  the  opposite  ooast, 
mder  Admiral  Watson,  would  place  more  powerful  means 
it  his  disposal. 

Before  that  time,  however,  the  presidency  obtained  aid 
m  which  they  had  not  calculated,  by  the  arrival  of 
Liieutenant-Colonel  Clive,  with  a  large  detachment  of 
K>ldiers  from  Europe.  The  French  establishments  in  the 
Deccanhad  created  a  jealous  alarm  in  England,  audit 
NSLB  there  projected  to  send  a  force  to  Bombay,  with  the 
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view  of  entering  into  an  allianoe  with  the  MafarattaSy 
which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
their  districts  in  the  Deccan,  and  from  the  service  of 
Snlabvt  Jang.  The  articles  of  the  tmce  agreed  tohj 
Mr.  Saunders  and  Monsieur  Gt>deheu,  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  tJie  coast  of  Coromandel,  precluded,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bombay  goyemment,  the  employment  of 
this  force  on  its  original  destination,  imtil  accounts  should 
be  received  from  Europe,  approving  or  annulling  the 
articles  in  question.*  The  Madras  presidency  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  but  on  this  subject  their  arguments  and 
their  whole  design  certainly  more  resemble  the  sophistrjr 
and  artifice  of  a  Dupleix,  than  the  strong  straightforward 
eense  which  distinguished  the  general  conduct  and  delibera- 
tions of  that  government  t 

The  governor  of  Bombay,  in  consultation  with  Admiral 
Watson  and  Colonel  Clive,  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity^ 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  armament,  to 
reduce  Toolajee  Angria.  A  commission,  consisting  of  Mn 
Hough,  one  of  the  members  of  council,  Admiral  Watson 
and  Colonel  Give,  was  invested,  by  the  governor  in  councii^ 
with  powers  to  conclude  all  necessary  arrangements  and 
agreements  according  to  instructions,  with  which  Axf 
were  furnished.  Three  ships  of  the  line,  one  ship  of  50^ 
and  another  of  44  guns,  with  several  armed  vessels  belongs 
ing  to  the  Bombay  marine,  amounting  in  all  to  14  sail^ 
proceeded,  in  the  month  of  February,  on  this  ezpeditiony 
having  on  board  800  European  soldiers  and  1,000  native 
infantry. 

*  Letters  from  Mr.  Boarohier  to  Mr.  Pigot,  25th  September  1756 ; 
Bombay  oonaiiltatiooa,  2l8t  Jsnoary  1756 ;  letter  to  the  Ooiut  of  Dln»> 
tors,  Slst  January  1756. 

t  Despatch  from  the  Madras  government  to  Bombay,  30th  NoTemlw 
1755, 
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Since  the  month  of  November  a  hod  j  of  ibe  Bdiahwa'a 
XK)p8y  under  Khundoojee  MiiAkur,  had  been  anceeBafiiltjr 
tnployed  against  Toolajee  Angria,  and  had,  with  the-  exeep* 
on  of  Gberiab,  reduced  the  whole  of  his  forts  along  &» 
Mst  to  the  northward  oTthat  place.  No  losa  of  any  impor- 
tnoe  was  sustained  by  them  in  the  attai^^  bol  at  Bajapoar,, 
oe  of  the  places  whidi  they  took,  after  they  had  got 
osses^on,  300  men  were  killed  by  an  accidental  explosion^ 
wing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  expose 
leir  gunpowder.     Wh^i  the  English  armament  appeared 

off  Gheriahy  Toolajee  repaired  to  tba^ 
Mahratta  camp  for  the  purpose  of  making 
le  best  terms  he  could :  Bamajee  Punt  and  Khnndoojeei 
[ankur  were  negotiating  for  the  surrender^  whieh  wa& 
eemed  by  the  British  authorities  a  violation  of  the  agree* 
lent  concluded  in  the  preceding  year  ;:  and  therefore,  in 
rder  to  prevent  their  obtaining  possessioo,  Admiral  Watson 
fctacked  the  sea  face  on  the  12th  February,  whilst  Colonel 
live,  landing  with  the  troops  the  same  night,  invested  it  ou 
le  land  aide,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Mahrattas  from  having 
ay  communication  with  the  garrison.  If  the  Mahratta, 
athorities  intended  to  possess  themselves  of  Gherial^.  ia 
le  manner  alleged,  which,  from  several  circumstaneeB,  as. 
ell  as  their  known  chicane,  is  more  than  probable^  the 
•ritish  authorities  might  be  deemed  justifiable  in  anti(Mpat^ 
ig  them ;  but,  on  this  point,  and  their  subsequent  attempt 
»  keep  the  fort,  the  evidence  is  not  so  satisfactory  aa  to. 
low  our  countrymen  the  merit  of  a  decision  entirely 
)xrect,  or  a  disinterestedness  wholly  unimpeachable., 
iimajee  Punt  had  intimated,  on  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
/'atson,  that  he  was  in  treaty,  and  promised  to  come  on 
>ard  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
)mmissioners.     He  did  not  come  at  the  time  appointed^ 
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and  his  carcoon  had  the  assurance  to  offer  Mr.  Hough  a 
bribe  of  any  sum,  on  condition  that  he  could  get  the 
admiral  to  suspend  operations.  The  admiral,  therefore,  was 
certainly  justified  in  commencing  the  attack  ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  property  contained  in  Gheriah  was  well  known, 
and  a  committee  of  ten  officers,  of  wliich  Admirals  Watson 
and  Pocoke,  Mr.  Hough,  and  Colonel  Clive  were  members, 
had,  before  they  left  Bombay  harbour,  agreed  to  share  the 
whole  prize  property  without  reference  to  their  allies.*  If 
the  Mahrattas  had  intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  they  had 
an  equal  right  to  anticipate  the  English.  Ramajee  Punt, 
when  he  found  Colonel  Clive  had  occupied  a  position 
between  him  and  the  fort,  perceived  what  was  intended, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  in  a  few  of  his  men  by  any  means. 
With  this  view  he  made  secret  overtures  to  Captain  Andrew 
Buchanan,  the  officer  on  picket,  offering  him  a  bill  on 
Bombay  for  80,000  rupees,  if  he  would  permit  him  and  a 
few  of  his  people  to  pass  into  the  fort — an  offer  which  was 
rejected  as  became  a  British  officer  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice,  as  elucidating  the  character  of  the  times, 
that  the  Bombay  government  thought  common  honesty  so 
rare,  as  to  present  Captain  Buchanan  with  a  gold  medal 
in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  good  behaviour. 

Gheriah  surrendered  to  Admiral  Watson  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  February.  During  the  bombardment,  a  shell 
thrown  amongst  Angria's  fleet,  which  lay  at  some  distance 
up  the  river,  burst  in  the  Restoration^  a  vessel  Angria  had 
taken  from  the  Bombay  government,  set  her  on  fire,  and, 
the  flames  rapidly  communicating,  bis  whole  fleet  in  the 
oourse  of  an  hour  was  totally  destroyed.     The  captors  of 

*  Copy  of  their  prooeodings  on  the  Bomhay  Reoords.  The  other 
offioen  who  sign  these  proceediDga  are  Captains  Kaowles,  Latham, 
Bpeke,  and  Harrison,  of  the  nayy,  and  Major  Chalmers  and  Captain 
fikaddy,  of  the  military  service. 
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Gheriah  declared  that  the  Mahrattas  had  no  right  to  share 
in  the  prize  property^  and  divided  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  before  thej  weighed 
anehor.  Toolajee  Angria's  family  were  taken  in  the  fort. 
Toolajee  was  also  taken^  put  in  irons^  and  thrown  into  one 
of  the  Peishwa's  hill  forts  near  Raignrh. 

The  president  and  council^  on  obtaining  possession  of. 
Gheriahy  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  Thej  willed  to 
give  back  Bancoote  in  exchange  for  Gheriah ;  but  this 
offer  the  Mahrattas  peremptorily  refused,  and  urged  their 
right  in  the  clearest  manner  to  its  unreserved  surrender 
according  to  the  articles  of  agreement.  The  Peishwa  in 
the  course  of  his  representations  made  repeated  applications 
to  Madras,  and  complaints  to  the  king  of  England  ;  but 
to  all  these  remonstrances  Mr.  Bourchier  declared  that  the 
articles  had  been  infringed  by  the  Mahrattas,  that  they 
had  not  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Bancoote  cession,  that 
Toolajee  Angria  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  them,  and, 
worse  than  all,  that  the  Peishwa  had  contracted  for  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  from  the  Dutch.  This  last  objection  alluded 
not  to  the  agreement  made  by  Bamajee  Punt,  but  to  that 
settled  with  the  Raja  Shao,  through  the  agency  of  Chimna- 
jee  Appa  in  1739  ;  the  two  first  were  evasive,  the  last  did 
nbt  relate  to  the  point  in  question.  Mr.  Bourchier  even 
condescended  to  present  5,000  rupees  to  the  carcoon  of 
Bamajee  Punt,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  persuade  his 
master  to  accede  to  the  exchange,  and  he  agreed  to  waive 
the  question  of  Toolajee  Angria,  on  the  simple  assertion  of 
the  Mahrattas  that  he  should  be  well  treated,  and  never 
receive  any  territory  within  40  miles  of  the  sea.  In  one 
respect  they  kept  their  word  :  Toolajee  Angria,  after  long 
endurance  of  rigid  captivity  in  the  fort  of  Wundun  near 
Satara,   was  removed  to  the  fort  of  Sholapoor,  where  he 
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died*  Two  of  his  sous  made  tbmr  escape  18  or  14  yean 
after  their  captture^  ajad  were  protected  ai  BomlM^  don^g 
the  govemmeiit  of  Mr^  Cromznelin. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  these  disetisfliionsp  the  Peishwa  waa 
eoaployed  at  Savanoor.  Wh^i  he  was  orgiBg  SulalMrt 
Jung  to  enter  on  that  expedition,  in  order  to  excite  the 
jealously  of  Bossy,  and  blind  his  usual  penetration  ^th 
regard  to  the  design  which  was  in  progress,  Ball^iee  Bao 
wrote  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  a  supply  of  European 
artillerymen  and  guns^  The  membeors  of  that  govemmeni 
were  not  quite  eertaini  who  this  Ballajee  Bao  was,  ^^  but  as^ 
according  to  the  best  information  they  could  obtain,  he  wa» 
said  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  Mahratttts,^  they  agreed  tOi 
assist  him,  if  he  would  send  a  detachment  <^  his  araiyta 
meet  and  escort  their  troops  to  his  oamp.*  The  Feishwa'a 
whole  object  consisted  in  the  application,  and  tibere  th» 
matter  of  course  dropped.  The  army  of  8ulaJbut  Jong 
having  joined  the  Mahrattas,  Bussy,  than  whom  no  French*^ 
man  better  knew  the  art  of  display,  prepared  his  adrtillery, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  two  armies,  amounting  to  100,000 
men,  opened  a  fire  on  Savanoor,  so  heavy  and  efficadoiM 
as  to  intimidate  the  garrison  and  excite  the  lasting  admira* 
tion  of  the  besiegers.  Prior  to  this  the  Peishwa,  through 
the  agency  of  Bulwunt  Bao  Mendlee,t  one  o£  his  owa 
ofRcers,  had  contrived  to  detach  the  Ghorepuraya  firom 
the  alliance,^  and  Moorar  Rao,  in  consequence,  it  is  satd^ 
of  his  former  engagements  with  the  French,  procured 
the  interposition  of  Bussy  in  his  favour  with  the  govern* 

*  Letter  from  the  Mtdras  government,  14th  April  1766. 

f  One  MS.  states  that  Ghorepuraj  made  his  peace  through  the  agency 
ol  Hoikar. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  supported  hy  a  oopy  of  a  latter  foondintha  PaoMa 
Records,  from  the  Fcishwa  to  Balwunt  Bao  Oonpat  Mendlee,  whid^ 
alludea  te  his  agenpj  on  that  oceation. 
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ment  of  Sukbut  Jung,*  of  which  this  Mahratta  chief 
was,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  dependent  t  The  nabob  of 
Gavanoor  was  admitted  to  terms,  and  on  giving  up  a 
pari  of  his  territory,  and  making  due  submission  to 
fiulabut  Jung  and  the  Peishwa,  a  reconciliation  took 
{dace.  Musuflir  Khan  was  entertained,  probably  at  first 
Mcretly,  in  the  service  of  Sulabut  Jang,  and  Moorar  Rao 
Ohorepuraj,  with  his  own  and  the  Sondoor  Mahrattas, 
returned  to  Gooty  in  the  month  of  May. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  arrangements  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  secret  sdieme  contemplated  by  the 
Peishwat  and  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  of  compelling  the 
French  to  quit  the  Deccan.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Savanoor,  it  was  intimated  to  M.  Budsy  that  the  services 
of  his  corps  were  no  longer  required  by  the  soobehdar  of 
the  Deccan.  This  unexpected  communication  at  once 
laid  open  to  Bussy  the  extent  of  the  machinations  against 
him,  and  he  took  his  measures  for  counteracting  them 
with  admirable  prudence  and  decision.  Few  Europeans 
in  Jbidia  have  been  placed  in  greater  difficulties  than  those 
which  were  surmounted  by  M^  Bussy  on  this  occasion. 
His  corps  consisted  of  200  cavalry  and  600  infantry,  all 
Europeans,  5,000  sepoys,  and  a  fine  tram  of  artillery, 
enough  to  have  made  the  whole  army  of  the  Deccan  pay 
dear  for  their  treachery ;  but  Bussy  knew  the  influence  of 
the  deserter  Muzuffir  Elhan  over  some  of  his  oldest  sepoys, 
and  had  great  reason  to  doubt  thrir  fidelity.     He  was 

•  wnkB. 

t  Upon  the  sorrenddr  of  Triohioopoly  to  jBTliam-ooI^Moolk  in  17il^ 
lie  wu  confirmed  ab  jegheerdar  of  Qooty. 

%  The  scheme*  if  we  are  to  credit  the  eridence  obtained  by  Mr. 
JGbeaoer,  who  was  at  Poona  as  an  enroy  from  Bombay  a  few  months 
afterwards,  orignated  with  the  Mahratta  court,  and  the  whole  iuiaigniB 
was  managed  by  Amrut  Bao,  the  wnkeel  of  Bolwant  Rao  Mendlee. 
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surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies  in  a  part  of  the  country 
ivhere  he  was  an  entire  stranger^  and  he  at  once  adopted  a 
plan  which  divided  his  enemies,  secured  his  retreat,  and 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  power  at  the  court  of  Sulabut 
Jung.     He    accepted    his    dismissal   from    the    service, 

demanded  passports  to  Mausulipatam,  and 
marched  straight  to  Hyderabad,  where, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  occupied  some  strong 
buildings,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
.  After  he  quitted  the  allied  camp,  his  design  having  been 
suspected,  a  detachment  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him, 
accompanied  by  6,000  of  Sulabut  Jung's  Mahrattas,  under 
Ramchundur,  the  son  of  Chunder  Seyn  Jadow,  and 
Janojee  Nimbalkur  (Rao  Rumbha)  of  Kurmulla;  but 
Bussy  effected  his  purpose  with  little  loss.  One  of  his  first 
acts  on  discovering  the  conspiracy  was  to  write  off  an 
account  of  his  situation  to  Pondicherry  and  Mausulipatam, 
where  the  French  authorities  used  every  possible  exertion 
to  reinforce  him.  He  also  expected  a  body  of  600  recruits, 
Arabs  and  Abyssinians,  whom  he  had  enUsted  at  Surat ; 
but  Janojee  Nimbalkur,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
intercepted  the  party,  and  killed  50  of  them  before  they 
submitted  as  prisoners. 

Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  was  with  Nasir  Jung  when  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  Carnatic,  and  although  he  had  dissembled 
his  enmity^  he  was  never  reconciled  to  the  French.  He 
had  a  better  opinion  of  the  English  nation,  and  at  his 
suggestion  an  application  was  made  to  Madras  for  a  body 
of  troops  to  assist  in  expelling  Bussy.  That  presidency 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  an  offer  which  accorded  so 
entirely  with  their  views,  but  the  disastrous  account  of  the 
capture  of  Calcutta,  on  the  20th  June,  by  Shnjah-ud- 
Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  the  grand-nephew  and  successor 
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of  Aliverdy  Khan,  arrived  at  Madras  in  July,  and  obliged 
the  English  to  send  every  disposable  man  to  recover  their 
lost  settlement,  and  avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered 
countrymen. 

In  the  meantime  Bussy  maintained  his  post  at 
Hyderabad  against  the  army  of  Sulabut  Jung,  and  contrived 
to  secure  in  his  interests  Ramchundur  Jadow  and  Janojee 
Nimbalkur,  the  principal  Mahrattas  in  the  Moghul  service. 
They  did  not  oppose  the  advancing  reinforcement  from 
Mausulipatam,  and  although  great  efforts  were  made  to  cut 
them  off,  the  troops  joined  Bussy  in  the  middle  of 
August.* 

A  reconciliation  with  Sulabut  Jung  immediately  took 
placCj  and  Bussy,  for  the  time,  attained  greater  power  than 
ever.  Muzuffir  Khan  was  not  surrendered  to  the  French, 
as  Bussy  desired,  but  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service, 
and  shortly  after  appeared  at  Poona,  where,  on  making 
humble  apologies  to  the   Peishwa,  and  many  promises  of 

*  I  have  here  gone  more  into  events  already  well  known  than  may 
appear  altogether  neoessary,  but  having  deviated  in  some  degree  from 
Mr.  Orme*s  account,  and  considerably  from  that  of  Colonel  Wilkp,  where 
my  authority  is  less  dear  than,  under  such  difference  of  opinion,  I 
could  wish,  I  shall  submit  my  reasons  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
Colonel  Wilks  states  that  the  Peishwa  made  overtures  to  Bussy  the  day 
after  he  quitted  the  camp,  and  adduces  arguments  which,  without 
evidence,  do  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory  on  this  point.    The  Madras 

S residency  were  apprehensive  that  the  French  might  enter  Ballajee 
lao's  service,  as  appears  on  the  Bombay  Records,  but  on  what  grounds 
is  nowhere  explained.  Colonel  Wilks  also  states  that  the  Peishwa  sent 
a  corps  to  protect  Bussy  ;  but  the  Mahrattas  who  followed  him  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  Moghul  subjects.  There  is  another  point  of  some 
importance,  as  it  regards  a  person  whose  character  has  always  excited 
attention.  Colonel  Wilks  mentions  that  M.  Bussy  was  obliged  by 
eiroamstances  to  take  post  at  Hyderabad,  If  the  fact  be  so^  it  greatly 
detracts  from  M.  Bussy *8  reputation.  His  great  merit  on  that  occasion 
certainly  was,  as  a  politician,  in  exerting  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
to  maintain  his  post,  facilitate  the  march  of  the  reinforcement,  and 
preserve  opinion  in  his  favor.  If  he  intended  to  retreat  to  Mausulipatam, 
why  was  one  of  his  first  steps  to  write  off  for  reinforcements  both  to 
Pondicherry  and  Mausulipatam  t  Had  Bussy  continued  his  march  to 
Haaiolipatam,  he  could  not  have  forced  his  way  back  to  Hyderabad. 
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future  good  behaviour,  he  was  again  entertained,  contrary 
to  Ae  advice  of  Sewdasheo  Chimnajee.* 

The  Peishwa  returned  to  Poena  on  the  20th  July,  and, 
in  a  reconciliatory  letter,  announces  that  event  to  Mr. 
Bourchier ;  begs  of  him  to  send  some  gentlemen  to  Poena 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  several  points  of  importance, 
but  requests  that  Gheriah  may  be  immediately  restored. 
He  also  informs  the  governor  of  an  unsuccessfiil  attack  by 
the  Portuguese  upon  the  fort  of  Ponda — an  attempt  made, 
as  afterwards  appears,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  the 
Mahrattas  from  the  projected  conquest  of  Goa,  contem" 
plated  by  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow.  The  Portuguese  viceroy 
lost  his  life  at  Ponda  by  the  misbehaviour  of  his  troops, 
but  other  events  prevented  the  Mahrattas  from  attacking 
Goa.  Mr.  Bourchier,  amongst  tlie  arguments  used  to 
induce  the  Peishwa  to  take  back  Bancoote  in  exchange 
for  Gheriah,  lays  great  stress  on  its  advantageous  situation 
as  a  barrier  to  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Portugnesa 
Ballajee,  in  reply,  does  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
that  nation,  and  artfully  parries  the  argument  by  hinting 
at  an  effectual  method  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  a 
barrier  by  at  once  assisting  to  expel  them.f 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  Mr.  John  Spencer, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Byfield,  both  members  of  the 
Bombay  council,  proceeded  to  Poena  according  to  the 
Peishwa's  request.  Although  Mr.  Spencer  was  junior  to  Mr. 
Byfield,  the  executive  part  of  the  mission  was  committed  to 
him,  and  he  conducted  it  with  ability.  He  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  Peishwa  in  the  beginning  of  October,  at  which 
Bugonath  Rao  and  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow  were  present) 
By  that  time  the  restoration  of  Bussy's  influence  at  the 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  f  Original  letters,  Bombay  Beooids. 

t  Mr.  Spenoer'B  report  of  his  miision  on  the  Bombay  Begords* 
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court  of  Hyderabad  was  known,  and  the  Peishwa  was 
sincere  in  a  desire  he  expressed  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  body  of  English  troops.     But  Mr.  Spencer  was  in- 
structed by  the  president  in  council,  who  acted  upon  fresh 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  evade  any  solicita- 
tion of  this  nature  that  might  be  made,  and  to  decline 
entering  upon  the  engagement  for  which  troops  had  been 
sent  out  in  the  preceding  season — a  scheme  which  was 
therefore  never   communicated   to  the   court  of  Poona. 
Mr.  Spencer  told  the  Peishwa  of  the  application  which  the 
Madras  presidency  had  received  from  Sulabut  Jung  for  a 
body  of  English  troops  to  assist  in  expelling  the  French,  a 
connection  of  which  Ballajee  Bao  unreservedly   expressed 
his  disapprobation. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Peishwa  at  Poona  on 

the.  12th  October.     The  exclusion  of  the 
Dutch  from   the    trade   of  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  the  surrender  of  Gheriah  within  24  days  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Byfield  from  Poona, 
and  the  cession  of  10  villages,  including  Bancooto,  with 
the  sovereignty  of  its  river,  to  the  East  India  Company, 
are  the  substance  of  18  articles  of  which  the  agreement 
consists.     The  Peishwa  also  consents    to  waive   all  claims 
on  the  honorable  company  up  to  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
to  give  Toolajee  Angria  no  territory  below  the  Ghauts,  to 
settle  an  equivalent  with  the  Seedee  for  one-fourth  of  the 
customs  levied  by  him  from  the  vessels  in  Bancoote  river, 
and  to    exact  no  additional    inland    duties    on    English 
merchandize.* 

*  Kngliah  BeooixU.    This  treftty  was  publiilMd  in  the  ^>peiidiz  to  the 
6th  Beport  from  the  Ck>inmittee  of  Seoreoy, 
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From  A.D.  1756  to  A.D.  1760. 

Rugonaih  Rao  proceeds  on  an  expedition   to  Hindostan, — 
Object  of  Dallajee  Rao  in  his  late  treaty  with  the  English 
— Expedition  to  the  Camatic. — Attack  on  Seringapatam. 
— Affairs  compromised. — District  of  Sera  retaken. — The 
Peishwa  returns  to  Poona. — Proceedings  of  Bulvount  Boo 
Mendlee^  left  in  the  Camatic  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
the  Peishwa  s  views. — Battle  of  Kuddapah. — Conduct  of 
the  Mysore  government ^  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  Hyder 
Ally.     Designs  of  the  Peishwa  on  Bednore   and  Mysore^ 
— prevented  by  affairs  of  the  Hyderabad  court. — Plot  for 
effecting    a    revolutiony     and    expelling    the    Frend^; — 
particulars  of  that  conspiracy ^  and  of  the  circunutances 
connected  with  it. — Murder   of  Hyder  Jung. — Death  of 
Shah  Nuwaz  Khan.     Flight  of  Nizam  Ally  to  Burhan- 
poor. — Bussy   recalled  to  Pondicherry. — Remarkable  tn- 
stance  of   credulity   in    the    Bombay    government. — The 
English  obtain  possession  of  Surat    Castle. — Proceedings 
of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  Camatic. — Proceedings  of  Nizam 
Ally — is  attacked  by  Janojee  Bhonslay  at  the  instigation  of 
Busalut  Jung. — Nizam  Ally  is   courted  by  tJie  English, 
—  Obtains  tlie  office  of  prhne  minister. — Sewdasheo  Rao 
Bhow,  the  minister  of  the  J  eishwa — his  character. — Dw- 
sensions     in    tlie    Peishwas  family. — Altercation    with 
Rugonath  Rao. — Muzuffir  Khan  employs  an  assassin  to 
murder    Sewdasheo    Rao; — the  assassin    is   seized    and 
executed  with  his  employer. — Ahmednugur  betrayed  into  the 
hands  (^  the  Mahrattas.  -^Sewdasheo  Rao  takes  command 
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of  the  armf/j  and  Rugonatli  Rao  becomes  prime  minister. 
—  War  with  the  MoghuU  in  the  Deccan, — Cessions  acquir- 
ed by  the  Mahrattas  as  the  price  of  peace.— Reflections  on 
the  pre-eminence  to  which  the  Mahrattas  had  attained, — 
Reverses  in  Hindostan — affairs  in  that  quarter. 


As  soon  as  the  rains  subsided,   Bugonath  Rao  was  sent 
into   Hindostan,    accompanied,   as   before,    by   Sukaram 

Bappoo  as  his  dewan,and  joined  by  Mulhar 

Rao  Holkar.      The  Peishwa  prepared    a 

large  army  which  was  destined  for  the  Carnaiic,  under  his 

own  command,  but  he  did  not  cross    the 
Kistna  before  the  ensuing  February. 
In  his  negotiation  with   the   Bombay   presidency,  the 
paramount  object  of  Ballajee  Rao   was  the  possession  of 
Qheriahj  that  obtained,  as  he  had  waived  all  claims  on 
the  East  India  Company,   he  still  pretended  a  right  to  the 
recovery  of  the  treasure  and  stores  carried  off  as  prize  by 
the  captors.     He  again  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  and 
forwarded  it,  as  before,  through  the  Madras  government. 
His  letter  to  that  presidency,  accompanying  the  address  to 
his  majesty,   was  not  couched  in  the   strain  of  frankness 
and  cordial  friendship  he  had  assumed  to  Mr.  Spencer — a 
<5hange  which  is  the  first  indication  of  European  politics  in 
any  degree  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  Mahrattas.     It 
was  occasioned  both  by  the  renewal  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  and  by 
the  late  misfortunes,  and  still  uncertain  state  of  affau^s,  at 
Calcutta.     This  policy  was  adopted,  not  probably  with  any 
hope  of  restitution,  but  preparatory  to  demands  for  chouth 
and  surdeshmookhee  from  the  Moghul  provinces  of  the 
Camatic  Pyeen  Ghaut,  in  which  the  English  had  now  so 
direct  an  interest. 
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Sixty  thousand  Mahrattas  appeared  before  Seringapatam 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  demanded  an  enormous  sum  as 
arrears  of  tribute.  On  their  march  to  that  capital,  the 
independent  principalities  south  of  the  Kistna  had  all^  except 
the  nabob  of  Kurpa,  made  suitable  submission,  and  the 
Ghorepurays  attended  their  countrymen  with  a  body  of  \ 
6,000  horse.  As  Nunjeraj,  the  minister  of  the  Mysore  state, 
who  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  administration,  declared 
his  inability  to  pay  the  contribution  demanded  from 
Seringapatam,  a  battery  of  30  cannon  was  opened  against 
it  by  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow,  under  the  direction  of  Muzuffir 
Khan.  Negotiation  was  for  a  time  at  an  end,  but  a  shot  ' 
having  struck  the  top  of  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Runga  Swamy, 
and  a  gun  happening  at  the  same  instant  to  burst  in  the 
battery,  which  killed  several  of  the  men  who  worked  it,  the 
cireiunstance  was  accounted  ominous  by  both  parties ;  a 
compromise  ensued,  by  which  the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  take 
32  lakhs  of  rupees,  instead  of  a  much  larger  sum  demanded 
in  the  first  instance.*  Five  lakhs  of  rupees  were  immediate- 
ly paid  in  money  and  jewels,  and  districts  assigned  in  trust 
for  the  remainder.  The  Peishwa  next  intended  to  retake 
the  districts  of  Sera,  Bangalore,  Ouscotta,  Balapoor,  and 
Kolhar,  to  which  the  Mahrattas  could  claim  a  right  since 
the  days  of  Shahjee,  although  they  had  been  successively 
wrested  from  Venkajee,  and  his  successor,  of  the  house  of 
Tanjore.  The  district  of  Sera  was  occupied,  but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  monsoon,  the  Peishwa  returned  towards 
Poena  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  had  great  difficulty  in  re-crossing  the 

*  The  Mahratta  MS.  says  36  lakhs,  bat  I  here  foUow  Ck>lonel  Wilki^ 
a«  he  probably  had  acoess  to  official  papers  on  the  eubjeot.  The  Mahrmtts 
M88.  also  differ  in  the  acooant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  amount  was 
paid  ;  but  although  they  are  circumstantial,  and  state  nothing  respecting 
the  subsequent  interf ereooe  of  Hyder,  I  here  a^ao  prefer  tmsting  to  Cioloiiel 
Wnks. 
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Kistna.  Bulwunt  Hao  Mendlee  was  left  with  a  large 
detachment  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  these  ancient  posses- 
sions, and  with  a  power,  somewhat  discretionary,  of  levying 
the  chouth  and  surdeshmookhee  from  Arcot.  Bulwunt  Rao 
took  Ouscotta  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Kurpa,  and  Mool- 
waukil  was  given  up.  Kudapannattum  was  also  taken, 
and  peremptory  demands  made  upon  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  chouth,  which  was,  after  much 
discussion,  settled  by  the  nabob  for  two  lakhs  in  ready- 
money,  and  two  and  a  half  lakhs  in  assignments.*  The 
members  of  the  Madras  government  endeavoured  to  annul 
the  agreement ;  they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  evaded  the 
claim,  by  representing  the  disordered  state  of  the  province, 
the  expenses  and  the  efforts  they  had  made  for  the  support  of 
order  and  the  preservation  of  the  country,  and  the  scanty 
revenues  which  the  territory  still  yielded.  They  also 
endeavoured  to  divert  the*  Mahrattas  towards  the  French 
districts,  or  northern  circars  ;f  but  Amrut  Rao,  Bulwunt 
Rao's  dewan,  adhered  firmly  to  his  demands,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  them. 

Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  had  retired  to  Qooty  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the  captured 
forts,  which  appears  to  have  been  promised  ;  the  Peishwa 
had  authorised  Bulwunt  Rao  to  comply  with  his  \^4sh, 
provided  he  was  oertain  he  could  be  depended  upon,^  but 
Moorar  Rao  had  joined  a  confederacy  against  his  country- 
men, by  uniting  with  the  nabobs  of  Kurpa,  Savanoor^ 
Kumoul,  and  others,  to  which  the  confederates  solicited  the 
support  of  the  English ;  a  want  of  troops,  however,  prevented 

■    *  Orme. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Pigot,  governor  of  Madnw,  to  Bulwunt  Bao  and  tha 
PeUhwa. 

^Letter  from  Ballajee  Bao,  September  1757. 
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the  presidency  of  Madras  from  availing  themselves  of  an 
auxiliary  force,  which,  in  any  ordinary  season,  would  have 
induced  them  to  resist  the  Mahratta  demands.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  Biilwunt  Rao  complied  with  the  latitude 
allowed  in  favour  of  Ghorepuray,  but  Moorar  Rao  is  not 
mentioned  as  having:  acted  on  either  side  in  a  battle  fought 
by  the  Mahrattas  on  the  24th  September,  near  Kuddapah,* 
against  the  nabobs  of  Kurpa  and  Kurnoul,  in  which 
Bulwunt  Rao  Mendlee  was  victorious  ;  the  nabob  of  Kurpa 
was  killed,f  and  his  capital  plundered  ;  but  Abdool  Nubee 
Khan,  the  cousin  and  heir  of  the  late  nabob,  still  defended 
the  country,  and  occupied  the  Mahrattas  for  a  period  much 
longer  than  they  could  spare.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mysore 
government,  by  the  advice  of  Hyder  Ally,  then  rising  into 
notice,  having  broken  their  agreement,  refused  to  pay  the 
stipulated  contribution,  and  expelled  the  Mahratta  agents 
from  the  districts  assigned  for  that  purpose.  The  Peishwa 
prepared  a  force  under  Gfopal  Hurry  at  Poena,  intended 
ultimately  to  unite  with  Bulwunt  Rao  against  Mysore, 
supported  by  a  body  of  10,000  Mahrattas,  which,  towards 
the  end  of  the  monsoon,  were  employedt  near  the  Godavery,  * 
under  the  Peishwa's  son,  Wiswas  Rao.  But  as  Gopal 
Hurry  could  not  cross  the  Kistna  before  November,  and 
might  not  be  joined  by  Wiswas  Rao  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  Peishwa  directed  Bulwunt  Rao  to  reduce 
Bednore.§  He  recomends  him  ''  to  march  to  that  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  the  garrison  had  been  very  sickly,  • 

*  The  town  is  known  by  both  names,  Kurpa  and  Kuddapah. 

t  Orroe. 

i  The  PeUhwa  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  in  reducing;  a  district  ealM 
Joohoo  or  Noohooj  ;  but  the  word  cannot  be  distinctly  r^ad,  neither  caa 
the  situation  be  ascertained,  nor  in  whose  hands  the  district  was  when 
reduced  by  Wiswas  Rao. 

§  Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  the  Peishwa  to  Bulwunt  Bao  Ganpat 
Mendlee. 
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ihat  the  rana's  son,  as  well  as  the  rana,  was  dead,  and 
that  the  whole  would  fall  into  his  hands  before  the  arrival 
of  Qopal  Hurry,  when  they  must  conjointly  attack 
Chittledroog." 

Had  this  scheme  been  practicable  at  die  time,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  prevented  the  rise  of  Hyder  Ally  ;* 
but  Bulwunt  Rao  was  detained  in  the  districts  of  Kuddapah, 
or  in  levying  contributions  from  poly  gars,  until  the  month 
of  February,  and  before  that  date  events  had  occurred  at 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  which  called  Bulwunt  Rao's  force 
to  the  northward,  and  fully  employed  the  attention  of  the 
Peishwa. 

Sulabut  Jung,  by  the  advice  of  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  had 
appointed  his  brothers,  Nizam  Ally  and  Busalut  Jung,  as 
governors  of  provinces — the  former  to  Berar,  and  the 
latter  to  Beejapoor,  whither  they  had  proceeded  in  1756. 
Bossy,  in  the  end  of  that  year,  departed  from  Hyderabad, 
accompanied  by  his  dewan  Hyder  Jung,  to  regulate  the 
French  districts  to  the  eastward,  and  was  thus  employed 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  reducing  some  of 
the  English  factories  in  that  quarter.  Sulabut  Jung,  in 
the  meantime,  took  the  field,  and  his  operations,  at  the 
suggestioq  of  Shah  Nuwaz  Elhan,  were  directed  against 
Bamchundur  Jadow,  ostensibly  to  call  him  to  account  for 
not  keeping  up  his  established  quota  of  horse,  but 
in  reality  to  punish  him  for  not  acting  against  the 
French  reinforcements  when  marching  from  Mausuli- 
patam  to  join  Bussy  at  Hyderabad.  Jadow  was  deprived 
of  most  of  his  jagheer  ;  the  minister  spent  the  season  in 
revenue  arrangements,  and  Sulabut  Jung,  attended  by  his 
brother  Busalut  Jung  from  Adonee,  cantoned  for  the  rains 
at  Aurungabad,  after    having  taken  the  government  of 

*  See  Wilks,  obap.  xil^  vol.  i. 
73 
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Doulutabad  from  Sadut  Bokhara,  the  KiHidar  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  from  the  time  of  Aurnngzebe.     It  was 
now  given  in  charge  to  a  dependent  of  Shah  Nuwaz  ELhan; 
and  here  began  a  scene  of  intrigue  as  eventful  and  com* 
plicated  as  might  occur  to  the  fancy  of  a  dramatist.     The 
sum  of  the  plot  seems  to  have  been  to  confine  Sulabut  Jung 
in  Doulutabad,  to  place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of 
Nizam  Ally  or  Busalut  Jung,  and  to  expel  the   French 
from  the  Deccan.     The  Peishwa  was  probably   in  the  first 
instance  apprized  of  it,*  and  the  real  object  of  Wiswas 
Rao's  march  to  the  Godavery  may  have  been  to  aid  the 
design.     As  late  as  the  month  of  September  he  did  not,  as 
may   be  observed   by  his  instructions  to  Bui  want   Hao, 
expect  that  it  would  obstruct  his  designs  on  the  Carnatic 
In  the  month  of  August  a  pretended  sedition  was  raised 
by  the  soldierj'  at  Aurungabad  on  account  of  their  arrears 
of  pay.     Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  was  beset  by  their  clamours ; 
he  neglected  to  satisfy  their  claims  ;  the  troops  insisted  on 
his  being  removed  from  the  administration  ;  demanded  his 
dismissal    from  Sulabut    Jung,  and    the  appointment  of 
Busalut  Jung  as  minister  in  his  stead.     Although,  contrary 
to  his  o^vn  wishes,  Sulabut  Jung  yielded  to  their  request, 
the  troops  were  not  to  be  satisfied,  and  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan 
was  forced  to  seek  safety  in   Doulutabad,  where  he  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  against  their  unjustifiable  violence. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  conspirators  may  have  expected 
Sulabut  Jung  would  pay  the  seemingly  injured  minister  a 
visit  of  condolence  in  the  fortress,  but  some  of  his  im- 
mediate dependents,  perhaps  the  European  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  French  guard,  suspected  a  snare,  and  induced 
Sulabut  Jung  to  promise  the  minister  protection,  but  to 

*  It  is  even  probable  that  tbe  Peifhwa  may  bave  been  a  prinofpal 
ioRtigator  in  the  vhole  conspiracy  aboat  to  be  detailed,  although  that 
doea  not  rest  on  any  direct  evidence. 
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demand  his  submission.  The  exercise  of  a  little  common 
sense  in  upholding  right  rules  often  disconcerts  the  deep- 
est cunning ;  but  the  derangement  of  the  plan  only  thick* 
ened  the  plot  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  on  being  desired  to 
surrender,  fired  on  the  troops.  Ni^sam  Ally  was  summon- 
ed from  Berar  by  Busalut  Jung  to  assist  in  the  siege ; 
Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  as  alUes,  but  some  person  about  Sulabut  Jung,  who 
had  more  penetration  than  himself,  prevailed  on  him  to 
countermand  the  advance  of  Nizam  Ally.  The  latter, 
however,  declared  he  could  not  hear  of  his  brother  being 
so  treated  by  a  rebel  minister  without  hastening  to  his 
support.  He  advanced  accordingly,  and  troops  from  all 
quarters  were  called  in  by  Busalut  Jung.  Still,  however, 
the  troops  attached  to  Sulabut  Jung,  of  whom  200  were 
Europeans  and  500  disciplined  sepoys  left  by  Bussy,  were 
not  to  be  overpowered  with  impunity,  and  the  conspiracy 
was  aimed  rather  at  the  liberty  than  the  life  of  Sulabut 
Jung.  The  Mahrattas  began  to  plunder  the  country  :  the 
necessity  of  union  was  now  much  talked  of,  and  Shah 
Nuwaz  Khan  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  Great  preparations  were  made  to  oppose  the 
Mahrattas.  Nizam  Ally,  to  whom  the  office  of  minister 
had  been  resigned  by  Busalut  Jung,  made  all  the  disposi- 
tions for  the  order  of  battle  and  of  march.  The  humble 
post  of  protecting  the  baggage  was  assigned  to'Shah  Nuwaz 
Khan.  The  friends  of  Sulabut  Jung  remonstrated  against 
his  allowing  his  brother  to  have  the  entire  management  of 
his  army,  and,  his  pride  and  resentment  being  aroused,  he 
told  Nizam  Ally  that  he  could  not  submit  to  it  The  latter 
at  first  affected  indignation,  but  afterwards  so  completely 
soothed  his  brother  by  assurances  that  his  welfare  and 
honor  were  his  only  care,  that  Sulabut  Jung  forgave  all^ 
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obliged  him  to  take  back  the  seal  of  state  he  had  reaigned| 
and  bestowed  on  him  their  father's  title  of  Nizam-o(^-MooIk 
Asif  Ja.  Very  shortly  afler  this  recondliaiion,  intelligeiioe 
was  received  that  Ramchundur  Jadow,  proceeding  to  pcj 
his  respects  and  join  the  army  of  Snlabut  Jong,  was 
attacked^  surrounded,  and  driven  into  the  town  of  Siiid- 
kheir,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Peishwa's  troops.* 
Orders  of  march  were  instantly  issued  ;  but  the  same  in- 
fluence which  hitherto  had  prevented  Suiabut  Jung  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  his  enemies^  once  more  frustrated 
their  designs.  He  would  not  move.  Nizam  Ally,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  Sindkheir,  went  through  the  farce 
of  rescuing  Ramchundur  Jadow,  of  beating  the  Mahrattas^ 
and  compelling  them  to  make  peace.  Although  the 
latter,  with  more  show  of  reason,  afterwards  claimed  the 
victory,  the  nominal  defeat  was  a  disgrace  to  which  Ballajee 
Hao  would  willingly  have  submitted,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  received  a  cession  of  territory,  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  upwards  of  25  lakhs  of  rupees.f  How  Nizam 
Ally  could  reconcile  this  transaction  to  his  brother  cannd 
be  ascertained,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  agreement  was  secret.  Ballajee  Rao  returned 
with  Nizam  Ally  to  Aurungabad  as  a  friend  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  Bussy ,  with  a  well-appointed  force,  consisting  of 
200  European  cavalry,  500  European  infantry,  5,000 
sepoys,  and  10  field-pieces,  besides  his  detachment  with 
Suiabut  Jung,  threw  the  whole  cabal  into  confusion,  and, 
except  the  audacious  Nizam  Ally,  intimidated  the  rest  of 

*  The  body  of  troops  which  attacked  Ramchundur  Jadow  was  com- 
manded  by  MahadajoA  Sindia,  still  a  very  younic  man,  but  who  bad  al- 
ready distiDgaished  himself  at  the  battle  fought  on  the  plain  between 
Korygaom  and  Tullygaom  Damdalray,  27th  No?ember  1751.-- Mahrattf 
MSS. 

t  ThA  exaot  amoant  25,08,223  mpMS^  13  annai.— Poona  Beoords. 
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he  conspirators.  AU  were  ready  to  pay  their  respects, 
ind  no  one  more  prompt  than  the  late  minister  Shah 
!fuwa£  Khan.  He  had  been  led  farther  into  the  mazes 
f  intrigue  than  he  had  contemplated ;  he  had  seen  enough 
»f  Nisam  Ally  to  be  assured  that  Sulabut  Jung  was  a 
setter  man,  and  he  was  probably  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
eplace  everything  on  its  former  footing ;  but,  once 
imbarked,  there  is  no  saying  where  the  current  of 
actions  guilt  may  drive,  or  who  shall  be  absorbed  in  its 
irhirlpool. 

Bussy,  with  the  measured  manner  which  it  became  him 
under  such  circumstances  to  assume,  paid  his  respects  to 
iulabut  Jung  as  the  superior  whom  he  served  ;  met  the 
^eishwa  half-way  in  a  tent  prepared  for  the  occasion ; 
iaited  Nizam  Ally,  but,  as  one  whose  designs  were  more 
ban  suspicious,  accompanied  by  a  strong  escort ;  received 
iusalut  Jung ;  but  referred  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  who  had 
[escended  from  his  rank  as  minister,  to  his  agent  Hyder 
Tung,  for  the  double  purpose  of  marking  a  distinction,  and 
obtaining,  through  his  keen-sighted  dewan,  thus  placed  on 
A  equality  with  the  ex-minister,  a  complete  insight  into 
he  views  of  the  faction. 

Thus  far  Bussy  acted  right,  for  he  acted  of  himself ;  but 
he  disadvantages  to  a  European  in  India,  however  honor- 
ble  and  upright  his  intentions,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
^ided  by  natives  beyond  a  proper  regard  to  their  opinions 
Jid  prejudices,  and  who  is  dependent  on  them  for  the 
nterpretation  of  the  language,  are  exemplified  in  the 
ubsequent  events. 

Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  unfolded  everything  to  Hyder  Jung ; 
mt,  as  was  likely  under  such  circumstances,  ascribed  his 
notives  rather  to  the  weakness  of  Sulabut  Jung  than  to 
lis  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  French.    The  friends  of 
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Shah  Nnwaz  Khan  had  strongly  advised  him  to  put  no  (xm- 
fidence  in  Hyder  Jung ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  instance 
is  attributed  by  his  countrymen  to  that  inexplicable  pre- 
destination which  is  a  rule  of  their  faith.  On  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  scheme,  under  such  colouring  as 
Hyder  Jung  thought  fit  to  give  to  it,  Bussy  was  led  to 
deceive  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  by  promises  of  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  the  ministry.  To  have  restored  Shah 
Nuwaz  Khan  was  now,  perhaps,  the  wisest  expedient  that 
could  be  adopted.  He  was  respected  in  the  country, 
knew  its  resources,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fictitious 
want  of  money  he  had  created,  the  revenues  under  his 
management  were  in  a  state  of  pi'ogressive  improvement. 
He  had  experienced  the  irresistible  power  of  the  French, 
the  weakness  and  futility  of  faction,  and  he  had  seen  the 
premature  disposition  to  villany  in  the  bold  mind  of  the 
young  Nizam  Ally. 

Bussy,  if  he  found  it  inconvenient  to  replace  him  in  the 
ministry,  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  necessity  for  stoop- 
ing to  duplicity  ;  he  had  only  to  act  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  right,  and  trust  to  what  was  in  his  power — a 
strong  arm  and  a  good  cause.  But  influenced,  unfortu- 
nately, by  the  representations  of  an  Asiatic,  his  conduct 
became  entangled  in  the  tricks  and  intrigue  which  true 
wisdom  despises.  His  plans  seem  in  this  instance  to  have 
had  no  very  definite  purpose  even  in  his  own  mind, 
though  there  is  abundant  ground  to  suspect  that  his 
dewan  may  have  contemplated  his  own  elevation,  and 
played  deep  for  the  high  place  of  Moghul  minister  in  the 
Deccan. 

Hyder  Jung  having  corrupted  the  killidar  of  Douluta- 
bad,  Bussy  became  the  principal  actor  in  a  scheme  by 
which    he    gained    little    honor  from    having    obtained 
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possession  of  that  fortress.*  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  was  made 
prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nizam  Ally's  troops 
were  debauched  by  bribes,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  came  over  to  Hyder  Jung.  Of  the  num- 
ber was  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  an  officer  of  sepoys  under  Bussy,  and  had  gone  over 
to  Nizam  Ally  in  Berar,  in  consequence  of  having  incurred 
Bussy's  displeasure.  The  Peishwa,  who  was  very  desirous 
of  possessing  Doulutabad,  returned  from  a  position  50  miles 
to  the  west  of  Aurungabad,  and  in  vain  used  every  argu- 
ment with  Bussy  to  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  it  up  to 
the  Mahrattas.  Nizam  Ally,  however,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Peishwa  would  join  him  after  their  late  transaction, 
promised  the  fort  of  Doulutabad,  and  many  other  cessions, 
as  the  price  of  an  alliance  which  should  raise  him  to  the 
vioeroyalty  of  the  Deccan  ;  but  Ballajee  Bao  saw  no 
advantage  from  his  overtures. 

Busalut  Jung,  the  present  minister,  was  neither  of  a 
dan£^crous  nor  a  formidable  character,  but  he  was  capable 
of  being  made  an  instrument  either  for  a  good  or  a  bad 
purpose.  For  some  reasons  it  would  have  been  ill-advised 
to  remove  him,  especially  as  he  had  become  secretly  inimi- 
cal to  Nizam  Ally,  whose  audacity  pointed  to  extreme 
measures,  from  which  Busalut  Jung  recoiled  ;  but  the  de- 
signs of  Hyder  Jung  remained  incomplete  whilst  Nizam 
Ally  was  at  liberty ;  he  therefore  determined  on  placing 
him  in  confinement,  as  well  as  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  ;  and 
at  first  thought  of  immuring  him  in  Doulutabad,  but  the 
influence  of  Nizam  Ally,  even  with  the  soldiery  who  had 
quitted  his  service,  was  considerable,  and  the  proximity  of 
Doulutabad  to  the  province  of  Berar  made  that  fortress  a 
fitter  prison  for  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan  than  for  Nizam  Ally* 

*  For  particulars,  see  Orme,  vol.  iU  book  \x^  page  845. 
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"WTiether  Bassy  ever  would  have  authorised  his  dewan  to 
take  tlie  steps  he  meditated  is  certainly  very  questionable  ; 
if  he  had,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Hyder  Jung,  in  time, 
would  have  sacrificed  his  French  friends  to  his  own  arnbi^ 
tion.  Hyder  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally  had  now  each  their 
own  reasons  for  dissimulation ;  the  one  proffered  fiiend- 
ship,  and  the  other  affected  content.  Hyder  Jung  wished 
Nizam  Ally  to  accept  the  government  of  Hyderabad,  that 
he  might  be  nearer  Golcundah,  where  he  intended  to 
imprison  him.  Nizam  Ally  received  the  proposal  with 
much  seeming  satisfaction  :  intercourse  was  re-establish- 
od,  and  everything  was  made  ready  for  departure  ;  Hyder 
Jung  paid  him  a  visit  prior  to  his  setting  out,  and  Nizam 
Ally,  having  prepared  for  his  reception,  murdered  him  in 
the  tout  A  great  tumult  ensued  as  soon  as  the  event  was 
known  ;  the  French  line  beat  to  arms  ;  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan, 
who  was  confined  under  a  guard  of  Europeans  and 
sepoys,  was  supposed  to  be  the  instigator  of  Hyder  Jung's 
murder,  and  a  Hindoo  soobehdar*  of  French  sepoys,  with 
all  of  whom  Hyder  Jung  had  been  extremely  popular, 
entered  the  tent  during  the  uproar,  and  put  Shah  Nuwaz 
Khan,  together  with  his  son  and  Yemen-ud-Dowlah,  to 
death.  Nizam  Ally  fled  towards  Burhanpoor  the  same 
night,  t     The  tragedy  was  thus  close  on  the  11th  May. 

*  His  name  was  LuximoD,  and  the  Moghul  author  exultiogly  in* 
forms  his  readers  that  the  murder  of  a  Syud  was  afterwards  killed 
In  Sicacole,  probably  in  the  battle  between  Forde  and  Conflaos,  ia 
December  following,  at  Peddipore. 

f  I  have  come  to  the  above  judgment  on  these  dark  intrigues  from 
a  comparison  of  Orme,  Wilkp,  Mahratta  MSS^  the  life  of  Shah  Nuwai 
Kbao,  the  Khuzaneh  Amirab,  Hade<»qu-i-Alum,  and  all  the  aatho- 
rlties  wh<*rein  the  subjnot  is  m^n cloned.  Both  Mr.  Orme  and  Colonel 
Wilks  state  that  Shah  Nuwas  Kbsn  was  under  a  guard  of  Salabut 
JuDg's  troops  ;  but  though  that  mode  of  confinement  might  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  unnecessary  odium  towards  the  French,  and  is,  in 
the  way  Ck>lonel  Wilks  has  stated,  ?ery  common,  the.Mahomedan  autho- 
ritjr  is  against  them. 
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The  Peishwa  with  the  Mahratta  army  returned  to  Poont, 
and  Bussy,  shortly  after,  not  choosing  to  encoarage  Sula- 
but  Jung  in  a  war  against  Nizam  Ally,  bent  his  course 
towards  Hyderabad.  When  on  the  march  to  that  capital, 
he  received  from  M.  Lally  tliose  peremptory  orders  of 
recal  which  at  once  deprived  his  nation  of  the  great  power 
and  influence  he  had  established.  The  Mahrattas,  like 
the  rest  of  India,  were  unable  to  comprehend  such  an  in- 
explicable measure  ;  the  removal  of  the  French  garrison 
from  Doulutabad,  and  the  actual  march  of  fiussy  towards 
Pondicherry,  was  viewed  by  Ballajee  Rao  with  wonder 
and  with  joy  ;  but  Sulabut  Jung,  to  whom  the  departure 
of  M.  Bussy  was  equally  unaccountable,  saw  in  it  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  last  hope  in  the  world,  and,  until  soothed 
with  assurances  of  the  probability  of  his  return,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  perfect  despair. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Peishwa  returned  from  a 
position  50  miles  west  of  Aurungabad  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  prevail  upon  Bussy  to  give  up  Doulutabad  ;  but 
the  reason  of  his  having  moved  to  the  westward,  in  the 
first  instance,  remains  to  be  explained.  The  Bombay  presi- 
dency, as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  urgent  with  the 
Peishwa  to  aid  them  in  establishing  their  trade  and  privi- 
leges on  a  secure  and  respectable  footing  in  the  city  of 
Surat ;  but  finding  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  his  aid, they, 
with  abundant  caution,  proposed  trying  to  effect  the  object 
themselves,  and  Mr.  EUis,  the  agent  on  the  spot,  arranged 
a  plan  which  promised  certain  success.  The  Peishwa, 
apprized  of  everything  that  was  going  forward,  sent 
Shunkrajee  Punt,  the  soobehdar  of  Kallian,  to  amuse  Mr. 
Bourchier,  until  he  should  find  it  more  convenient  than  it 
was  at  that  juncture  to  detach  a  force  to  Surat ;  but 
Shunkrajee  Punt,  judging  by  the  president's  indifference, 
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and  tho  preparations  of  the  armament,  that  they  would 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  enterprize  by  themselves, 
Ballajee  Rao  determined  to  prevent  it,  by  making  a  feint 
of  threatening  the  presidency  itself.  With  this  view  he 
moved  from  Aurungabad  a  few  marches  to  the  westward, 
and,  by  means  of  the  native  agent  employed  by  the 
English  at  Poena,  he  made  them  believe  that  he  was  about 
to  march  for  Nassuck,  and  thence  to  Bassein  with  his 
army ;  he  also  caused  the  agent  to  insinuate  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  treacherous  people,  not  to  be  depended  on, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  a  strict  guard  on  the 
island  of  Bombay.  The  governor  in  council,  on  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  unanimously  resolved  not  only  to  defer  the 
expedition,  but  to  desire  Mr.  Ellis  to  send  down  all  the 
military  and  marine  force  he  could  possibly  spare,  to 
defend  the    settlement.     This    remarkable    instance    of 

credulity  proves  the  great  want    of  ex- 
liaroh4  perience   of  the   Bombay    government;* 

tliey,  however,  got  possession  of  Surat 
castle  some  months  afterwards,  though  with  considerable 
loss  of  officers  and  men.f 

The  Peishwa^s  first  object,  on  the  opening  of  the  season, 
was  to  detach  a  force  under  Gopaul  Hurry  to  Mysore,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  districts  from  whence  the  Mahratta 
agents  had  been  expelled  by  Nunjeraj,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Hyder  Ally.  Gopaul  Hurry  established  the  Mahratta 
thannas,  took  Cenapatam  by  surprise,  and  besieged 
Bangalore.  The  Mahrattas  were  opposed  by  the  Mysore 
army,  which  was  on  this  service  intrusted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  rising  general,  Hyder  Ally  ;  and  the  campaign 
terminated  in  the  payment  of  the  32  lakhs  of  rupees  before 

♦  Bombay  Reoords. 

t  Boiabay  Reoords,  and  Qrose'a  Voyage  to  the  Bast  Indies. 
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stipulated,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  in  gold,  and  the 
other  by  bills  on  the  security  of  bankers ;  after  which  the 
Mahrattas  evacuated  the  pledged  districts,  and  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  state  of  Mysore.*  Gopaul  Hurry  then 
proceeded  to  the  Damulcherry  pass,  whilst  the  French 
were  besieging  the  English  in  Madras,  and  endeavoured 
to  exact  money  from  each  of  the  belligerents,  but  he  was 
treated  with  considerable  contempt  by  both  parties.  To 
be  revenged  on  the  French,  he  took  possession  of  the 
temple  at  Tripittee,  intending  to  have  collected  the  offer- 
ingst  at  the  ensuing  festival  ;  but  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  was  recalled  to  Poena,  and  the  garrison  he  left  in 
the  temple  was  driven  out  by  troops  belonging  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot. 

Sulabut  Jung  had  appointed  Busalut  Jung  his  dewan 
at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Bussy  ;  their  union  was  certainly 
the  most  likely  mode  of  upholding  the  government  of 
Sulabut  Jung,  and  overaweing  the  factions  at  his  court ; 
but  the  party  of  Nizam  Ally  gained  strength  as  soon  as 
Bussy  had  departed  for  Pondicherry,  and  the  only  French 
troops  in  the  Deccan  were  confined  to  their  own  districts, 
the  northern  circars,  under  M.  Conflans. 

Nizam  Ally,  soon  after  he  reached  Burhanpoor,  exacted 
a  heavy  contribution  from  that  city;  and  Mohuramud 
Anwar  Khan,  the  person  who  40  years  before  had  contri- 
buted, by  his  advice,  to  obtain  the  chouth  and  surdesh- 
mookhee  for  the  Mahrattas,  is  said  to  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

*  Wilks,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  OfPerings  wbioh  are  made  by  Hindoo  pilgrims,  at  stated  periods,  to 
the  idols  in  many  parts  of  India,  end  which  are  afterwards  generally 
considered  the  acknowledged  revenue  of  the  state ;  these  festivals  aise 
termed  Jatraa,  when  the  temples  of  celebrated  deities  arc  visited  by 
▼otaries  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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With  the  money  thus  obtained  Nizam  Ally  began  to  raise 
troops.  He  was  shortly  after  again  joined  by  Ibrahim 
Khan  Gardee  with  his  corps  when  he  qoitted  Burhanpoor^ 
and  took  up  a  position  about  100  miles  south  of  that  dtj 
at  the  town  of  Basum.  The  minister,  Busalut  Jung,  insti* 
gated  Janojee  Bhonslay,  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  to  attack  his 
brother ;  accordingly,  Bappoo  Kurundeea,  one  of  Janojee's 
officers,  intercepted  his  artillery,  which  was  coming  to  join 
him  from  Burhanpoor,  and  took  the  whole  of  it*  In 
consequence  of  this  aggression,  Nizam  Ally  made  a  sudden 
march  towards  Ankolah,  which  he  surprised  and  plundered; 
but  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  under  Janojee  in 
person,  he  retired  on  Burhanpoor,  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  some  guns  for  Ibrahim  Khan.  As  soon  as  he 
had  furnished  himself  with  this  auxiliary,  invaluable 
against  Mahrattas,  he  returned,  attacked,  and  completely 
defeated  Janojee's  army.  His  success  soon  obtained  him 
friends ;  Janojee  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  and  he 
had  received  encouragement  from  the  Peishwa.  He  had 
also  been  courted  by  the  English,  not  in  consequence  of 
his  victory,  but  as  a  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  who,  beyond 
reconciliation,  had  committed  himself  with  their  enemies 
the  French.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  understood  that 
Sulabut  Jung  had  quitted  Hyderabad,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  garrison  of  Mausulipatam,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  English,  Nizam  Ally,  after  taking  possession  of 
Aurungabad,  moved  towards  the  capital.* 

The  advance  of  Nizam  Ally  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  between  Sulabut  Jung  and  Colonel  Forde, 
although  Busalut  Jung,  who  was  partial  to  the  French, 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  arrangement  The  treaty  did 
not  provide  for  the  assistance  of  the  English  against  Nizam 

"^  Mahratta  M6S..  Orme,  Khozaneh  Amirahi  and  Hadeequ-i-Alum. 
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Ally,  as  every  inducement  on  that  point  was  resisted  by 
Colonel  Forde.*  Sulabat  Jang  retarned  to  Hyderabad, 
where,  on  the  arrival  of  Nizam  Ally,  much  dissension 
arose  among  the  brothers,  but  Sulabnt  Jung  was  constrain- 
ed to  restore  the  office  of  dewau  to  Nizam  Ally,  and 
Bnsalut  Jung  departed  for  his  government,  the  seat  of 
which  was  Adonee, 

At  the  court  of  Poena  the  principal  affairs  of  adminis- 
tration continued  under  the  management  of  Sewdasheo 
Rao  Bhow.  His  able  coadjutor,  Bamchundur  Baba 
Shenwee,  had  been  dead  for  four  or  five  years,  and  his 
wealth,  which  was  great,  had  been  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Bhow,  who  appropriated  one-third  for  charitable  and 
religious  purposes,  and  shared  the  remainder  equally  with 
the  son  of  the  deceased.  Sewdasdeo  Rao  was  violent  and 
avaricious,  but  active  and  vigorous  :  and  though  proud  and 
unbending  in  his  character,  he  had  a  large  share  of  good 
nature  and  of  good  sense.  He  was  corrupt,  but  not  in 
the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  for  with  them  to  take 
money  for  assistance  or  support  in  a  good  cause  is  legiti- 
mate and  avowed — a  principle  which,  if  tolerated  on 
whatever  pretence,  in  any  public  officer  of  a  government 
must  soon  spread  universal  peculation,  bribery,  and  misrule. 

His  friend  Bamchundur  warned  him  on  his  death-bed 
of  the  opposition  and  jealousy  he  might  expect  from 
Gopika  Bye  Rastia,  the  Peishwa's  wife,  as  soon  as  her 
children  became  of  an  age  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  public 
affairs.  To  prevent  these,  Sewdasheo  Chimnajee  was  the 
first  to  propose  that  the  Peishwa's  eldest  son,  Wiswas  Rao, 
should  be  early  employed  ;  and  he  honorably  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  all  the  sons  of  his  cousin  the  necessity  of  great 
acquirements  for  enabling  them  to  fill  the  high  stations  to 

♦  Orme. 
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to  which  they  were  born,  and  always  recommended  that 
they  should  be  engaged  in  business  and  in  war,  as  early  as 
possible.  The  affection  which  Ballajee  Rao  bad  alwajrs 
shown  towards  his  cousin  Sewdasheo  Rao  received  a  severe 
shock  by  his  intended  desertion  when  he  went  to  Kolapoor ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Sewdasheo  Rao,  both 
towards  her  sons  and  in  the  administration,  the  seeds  of 
hatred,  perceived  by  Ramchundur  in  the  mind  of  Gopika 
Bye,  grew  up  the  more  rank  when  the  actions  of  the  minister 
were  such  as  defied  detraction,  and  ought  to  have  silenced 
her  jealous  fears.  The  activity  and  diligence  of  Sewdasheo 
Rao  were  a  reproach  to  the  less  energetic  disposition  of  the 
Peishwa ;  but,  independent  of  jealousy,  where  confidence 
has  once  been  shaken,  abundant  materials  for  discord  con* 
tinually  arise  between  a  prince  and  his  minister,  without 
the  influence  of  a  woman's  wiles  to  blow  it  into  flame. 

The  forms  of  courtesy  and  the  appearance  of  perfect 
concord  continued  imtil  the  return  of  Ru^onath  Rao  from 
Hindostan,  when  the  minister,  having  found  reason  to 
blame  the  expenditure  and  arrangement  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  campaign,  by  which  a  debt  was  bronghi 
against  the  state,  instead  of  booty  to  its  coffers,  Rugonath 
Rao  told  him  '^  he  had  better  take  command  of  the  next 
expedition  himself,"  and  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment ; 
their  dissensions  continuing,  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  soon  became  publicly  known.  Whether  encouraged 
by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  differences,  without  the 
connivance  of  any  of  the  parties,  or  actuated  solely  by 
personal  revenge,  is  not  ascertained,  but  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  Sewdasheo  Rao,  instigated  by  Muzuffir 
Khan,  the  officer  already  mentioned  as  having  been  received 
into  the  Peishwa*s  service  afler  his  dismissal  from  that  of 
Sulabut  Jung.  •  • 
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Sewdasheo  Rao  did  not  approve  of  his  being  re-admitted 
by  Ballajee  Bao  ;  and  Nizam  Ally,  having  dismissed  the 
corps  of  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee  as  a  conciliatory  concession 
to  Sulabut  Jung,  they .  were  immediately  entertained  by 
Sewdasheo  Rao.  Ibrahim  Khan  was  the  kinsman  of 
MnzufBr  Khan,  but  the  latter,  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  expedition  against  a  Koolee  raja  near  Surat,  probably 
suspected  that  this  measure  was  a  prelude  to  his  own 
supersession.  The  assassin  he  engaged,  who  was  one  of 
his  own  corps,  attempted  to  strike  the  blow  in  a  durbar 
tent,  pitched  on  the  spot  where  the  British  troops  are  now 
cantoned,  and  where  Sewdasheo  Rao  was  seated  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  He  would  have  effected 
his  purpose,  but  Nagojee  Goozur,  and  active  sillidar,  who 
stood  behind  the  Bhow,  seized  the  assassin's  arm,  and  the 
point  of  the  dagger  caused  but  a  slight  wound  in 
his  back.  The  man  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  employed  by  Muzuffir  Khan.  The  latter,  on 
being  sent  for,  did  not  deny  the  fact ;  and,  without  further 
enquiry,  he  was  instantly  led  out  to  execution,  and  put  to 
death,  with  the  criminal  he  had  hired.*  A  Purvoe,  in  the 
employ  of  MuzufBr  Khan,  being  also  implicated,  was 
thrown  into  a  hill  fort,  and  never  after  heard  of — the  usual 
fate  of  state  prisoners  sent  to  hill  forts  by  the  Mahratta 
government. 

It  having  been  determined  that  Sewdasheo  Rao  should 
take  command  of  the  army  during  the  ensuing  season, 
whilst  the  civil  administration  was  committed  to  Rugonath 
Bao,  the  troops  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  northward,  when  accounts  arrived  of  the  success 
of  an  intrigue  for  the  surrender  of  Ahmednugur,  which 
was    betrayed    into    the    hands  of  a  Bramin  agent  of 

*  Mahratta  MSS. 
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Sewdasheo  Rao,  by  Kuwee  Jnng,  the  Moghul  killidar,  for 
a  sum  of  money.  A  war  with  Hyderabad  immediately 
ensued.  Sulabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally  were  ill-prepared 
for  this  event ;  their  army  was  in  arrears,  and  mutinous ; 
an  insurrectioD,  caused  by  Soorya  Rao,  the  deshmookh  of 
Neermul,  had  just  been  quelled  ;  and  the  resources  of  the 
country,  during  the  late  factious  intrigues,  had  been 
neglected  or  wasted.  But  the  disgrace  of  relinquishing 
without  a  struggle  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nizam  Shahee 
kings,  the  reduction  of  which  a  century  and  a  half  before 
had  cost  so  much  Moghul  blood,  prevailed  over  the 
sober  dictates  of  prudence,  and  the  main  army,  without 
preparation  or  equipment,  but  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
baggage  and  cumbersome  artillery,  moved  towards  Beder^ 
and  from  thence  to  Dharoor.  Sulabut  Jung  and  Nizam 
Ally,  attended  by  a  small  force  of  7,000  or  8,000  men, 
were  moving  towards  Oodgeer. 

The  Peishwa  in  person  proceeded  to  Ahmednugur  with 
a  large  array,  intended  as  a  reserve,  whilst  Sewdasheo 
Rao  moved  in  an  easterly  direction,  took  the  fort  of 
Buhadurgurh  on  the  Beema,  and  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Moghul  territory,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  motions  and  position  as  already  described. 
He  immediately  detached  a  force  in  advance,  when 
Sulabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally,  instead  of  quitting  the 
artillery  which  accompanied  them,  and  pushing  forward 
to  their  main  body,  took  post  at  Oodgeer,  and  began  to 
waste  their  ammunition  in  skirmishing  with  the  Mahratta 
light  troops.  This  injudicious  conduct  aiforded  Sewdasheo  * 
Rao  leisure  to  bring  up  40,000  horse ;  whilst  the 
regular  corps  of  infantry,  5,000  strong,  with  a  Bght 
artillery  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gfardee,  was  advancing  to 
reinforce  him. 
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The  brothers  saw  their  error  when  tbo  late  ;  bat  they 

moved  from  Oodeeer  in   hopes  af  beini? 

A  D   1760  f>  I  ^ 

able  to  join  their  main  body,  or  that 
troops  from  Dharoor  would  be  sent  to  their  support  In 
both  these  expectations  they  were  disappointed ;  the  troops 
at  Dharoor,  either  entirely  occupied  in  watching  the 
motions  of  the  Peishwa,  or  not  apprized  of  their  situation, 
made  no  effort  to  relieve  them.  The  Moghul  guns  made 
little  impression,  on  the  open  straggling  horse  of  the 
Mahrattas,  but  the  constant  skirmishing  impeded  the 
march,  and  in  a  few  days  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  with  his 
infantry  and  guns,  arrived.  His  artillery,  which  was 
served  after  the  European  manner,  made  great  havoc  on 
the  crowded  bodies  of  Moghul  cavalry,  and  those  who 
ventured  to  extend  their  order  were  immediately  charged 
by  the  Mahrattas,  whilst  their  grain  and  forage  were 
effectually  cut  off.  Nizam  Ally  attempted  to  negotiate, 
but  Sewdasheo  Rao  desired  him  to  surrender — a  disgrace 
to  which  neither  of  the  brothers  would  submit.  A 
desperate  charge  was  made  on  Ibrahim  Khan's  corps, 
which  was  completely  broken,  eleven  of  his  standards 
taken,  and  many  of  his  men  killed  :  but  this  success  was 
but  of  short  duration ;  a  body  of  Mahrattas  attacked  the 
right  wing  under  Shoukut  Jung,  and  cut  nearly  3,000 
Moghuls  to  pieces. 

Kizam  Ally  renewed  his  negotiations,  and  sent  his  seal 
of  state  as  minister  to  Sewdasheo  Rao,  signifying  that 
he  left  it  to  his  generosity  to  make  the  terms.  A  treaty 
was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  the  forts  of  Douluta- 
bad,  Sewneree,  Asseergurh,  and  Beejapoor  were  given 
up  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  possession  of  Ahmednugur  was 
confirmed,  and  districts  yielded,  which  included  the  pro- 
vince of  Beejapoor  and  a  part  of  Beder ;   together  with 
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the  province  of  Anmngabad,  excepting  the  city  and  two 
of  its  pergnnnas^  Hnrsoul  and  Sittarah.  The  annual 
revenae  of  theso  cessions*  amounted  to  upwards  of  62 
lakhs  of  rupees ;  and,  according  to  an  obnons  policy, 
invariably  observed  by  the  Peishwas,  41  lakhs  were  given 
ever  as  military  jagheer  to  his  officers,  who  always  shared  in 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  by  territory  acquired  or 
lost  The  Moghul  possessions  in  the  Deccan  were  now 
confined  to  an  insulated  space,  which  must,  it  seemed,  bo- 
soon  wholly  overwhelmed.  A  compactness  and  power 
would  thus  bo  insured  to  the  Peishwa's  dominion,  which 
promised  to  preserve  the  Bramin  ascendancy,  and  spread 
the  authority  of  Hindoos  over  the  vast  empire  where  they 
had,  for  mauy  centuries,  been  a  conquered  people  in  their 
native  land.  The  pre-eminence  to  which  the  Mahrattaa 
had  attained  was  animating  and  glorious  ;  their  ri^it  to 
tribute  wa£  acknowledged  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  and 
the  Deccan  horse  had  quenched  their  thirst  from  the  waters 
of  the  Ii.dus.  The  Mahratta  people  felt  a  pride  in  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen ;  and  action,  enterprize, 
and  wealth  raised  them  in  political  consequenoe  above  tha^ 

*  Poona  Reoords. 

Sewdaabeo  Rao  obtained  theae  ceflsions  in  four  Mparaio  deed^^ 

1.  InhiPOwnname 1,97,499    6  0 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  Peishwa's  second  son 2(^),44,115  H  1 

8.    In  the  name  of  the  Peishwa's  third  son  36,02,247  14  0 

It  is  not  known  in  whoee  name  the  other  snnnnd 

was  issuedi  but  the  districts  and  the  amount  o£ 
their  revenue  are  recorded  as  follows  : — 

Pergnnna  Meyhekur 1,73,269  16    2 

„         Durruoheegaom    36,500    0    0 

Boolundee  Burhaopoor 1,75,000    0    0 

Pergunna  Purboney  66,624    9    0 

Ghaloo  Pjtun  and  Ambad  ^ ^       62,000    0    0 

'  4,92,294    d    2 

Total  auoont  of  oeiBion»»RB.    62,86,167    9    S 
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mass  of  that  humble  race,  who  by  a  system 
of  opinions,  stand  fettered  among  nations  in  the  growth 
of  wisdom,  and  are  content  to  live  and  to  die  in  the 
same  occupation,  and  with  equal  apathy,  as  their  thou- 
sand progenitors.  How  far  tliis  stimulus  in  Mahrashtra 
might  ultimately  have  improved  them,  or  elevated  them 
in  the  scale  of  human  nature,  may  be  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  indulge  in  such  speculations  ; 
but  in  their  conquests,  certainly,  no  other  nation  can 
sympathize  :  tli^y  were  not  animated  by  that  patriotism 
which  devotes  itself  merely  for  its  country's  weal,  or 
its  country's  glory  ;  the  extension  of  their  sway  carried 
no  freedom  even  to  Hindoos,  except  freedom  of  opinion; 
and  it  rarely  brought  protection,  or  improved  the  habits 
nnd  condition  of  the  vanquished*  Destruction,  rapine, 
oppression,  and  tyranny  were  their  more  certain  con- 
<3omitants;  and  although  entitled  to  the  negative  praise 
of  not  being  bloodthirsty,  they  were  unfeeling  and  un- 
generous victors.  The  Mahratta  people,  however,  who 
have  not  fallowed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  where 
families,  unconnected  with  camps  and  courts,  have  lived 
content  in  the  simple  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary 
rights  and  fields,  are,  except  in  one  respect — ^tbeir 
habitual  disregard  of  truth,  which  is  strangely  contrast- 
ed with  tiieir  probity  in  dealings  with  each  other-- a 
remarkably  moral,  kind,  humane,  and  hospitable  race. 

Ballajee  Hao  had  achieved  a  conquest  by  the  exertions 
t>f  his  cousin,  which  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to 
liis  ambition ;  but  it  was  not  unalloyed.  Aoconnts  of 
great  reverses  were,  about  the  same  time,  received  from 
Hindostan,  which  lead  us  back  to  notice  the  principal 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  that  quarter. 
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Meer  ShaJiaboodeen  seizes  MooUan  and  Lahore — is  prompt^ 
ly  expelled  by  Ahmed  Shah^  who  advances  into  Hindostanj 
plunders   Delhi  and  Muttraj    but  is  compelled  to  retire 
in  consequence  of  a  pestilence^ — Meer    Shahabodeen  calle 
in   the  aid  of  Rughonath  Rao  against  the  emperor    and 
Nujeeb^ud'Dowlah — recovers  possession  of  Delhi  and  of 
tlie  emperor^ s  person. —  Rughonath  Rao  conquers  Mooltan 
and  Laliore  for  tlie  Peishwa — appoints  Adina  Beg  sur^ 
'Soobelidar^   supported  by  the  troops  of  Sindia, — Account 
of  the  sons  of  Ranoojee    Sindia, — Duttajee  is  summoned 
from  Rohilcund,  which  he  had  invaded  at  the  instigation 
of  Meer    Shahabodeen    to    oppose    Hie   Abdallee* — Meer 
Sliafiabodeen  puts  tlie  emperor  Alumgeer  11,  to  death. — 
Abdallee  recovers  Mooltan  and  Lahore — advances  on  Delhi 
— swrpAses  Sindia  s  division — Duttajee  and  Joot^/a   art 
killed, — Holkar  surprised  and    i^outed. — Seivdasheo   Rao 
Bhow  marches  from    the  Deccan  to  oppose  the   Afghans 
— is  joined  by  large  armies  on  his  advance — takes  possession 
of  Delhi. — Rajpoots  and   Jhats   withdraw  from  the  eou" 
federacy. — Sewdasheo  Rao  proclQims  Mirza  Jvwan  Bukhi 
emperor — storms   Kunjpoora, — Ahned    Shah  crosses  the 
Jumna — events   from    October  till  January. — Battle    of 
Panipatj  where  the  Mahrattas  sustain  a  dreadful  defeat 
— Barbarity  of  the  Afghans — consequences  of  the  disastrous 
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intelligence  in  Maluirashtra. — Death  and  cliaracter  of 
Ballajee  Bajee  Rao, — State  of  tlie  country  under  his 
'government. 

The  revolution  at  the  fallen  Court  of  Delhi,  ^\'hich 
took   place   in   the    year    1754,    did   but    increase   the 

troubles  and  confusion  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India*  The  new  vizier,*  after 
evincin;T  much  hardihood  during  a  mutiny  of  his  troops, 
which  he  quelled  by  a  merciless  attack  and  plunder  of 
all  the  body  in  which  it  broke  out,  having  left 
Alumgeer  11. ,  an  emperor  he  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  in  the  capital,  departed  with  the  emperor's 
son,  the  prince  AH  Gohur,  towards  Mooltan 
and  Lahore — provinces  which  he  proposed  to  re- 
annex  to  the  imperial  throne.  These  vast  tracts 
of  territory  were  conquered,  as  has  already  been  mention- 
ed, by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee ;  and  Meer  Munnoo,  who 

first  defended  them  against  him,  after- 
wards accepted  the  government  of  them 
from  the  Abdallee  King.  Meer  Munnoo,  died  suddenly  : 
his  son,  though  still  a  child,  was  confirmed  in  the 
government  by  Ahmed  Shah,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  widow  of  Meer  Munnoo.  Great  mismanagement 
ensued  ;  universal  poverty  and  misrule  drew  many  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  a  sect  which  had  subsisted  for  a  con- 
siderable period  under  the  name  of  Seiks,  and  whose  rapid 
increase  tended  to  augment  the  confusion  of  the  country 

*■  It  may  sot  be  uoneoeMary  to  remiDd  the  reader  thut  the  person 
alluded  to  is  Meer  ShahabodeeD,  the  son  of  Ghazee-ud-deeo,  and  graod* 
80D  of  Nizam-ool-MooIk.  He  is  often  mentioDed  la  the  Eoglish  reoordsi 
and  in  various  publioationp,  as  Qhazee-ud-deen  II.  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  retain  his  ori^nal  name,  especially  as  it  ought  to  be  Ohasee-ad« 
deen  III. 
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The  son  of  Meer  Mannoo  died  ;  and  the  widow,  who  Rtill, 
as  guardian,  claimed  the  right  of  governing,  after  being 
confined  for  a  time  by  one  of  her  own  officers,  at  last 
submitted  to  a  compromise,  and  shared  the  authority  with 
him.     Under  these  circumstances,  Meer  Shahabodeen,  the 
vizier,   reasonably   concluded  that  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  country  would  not  be  difficult  ;  but  he  did  not  extend 
his  views  to  the  defence  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prepare  against  the  coming  of  the  Abdallee  to  recover  them. 
It  appears  that  a  daughter  of  Meer  Munnoo  had  been 
betrothed  to  Meer  Shababodeen.     To  aid  his  projects,  be 
first  gained  traitorous  Adina  Beg,  who  had  been  the  firat 
cause  of  the  Abdallee  invasion  ;  and,  in  consultation  with 
him,  Meer  Shababodeen,  on  his  arrival  in  her  neighbour^ 
hood,  sent  to  the  widow  of  Meer  Munnoo,  applying  for 
his  affianced  bride — a  request  from  the  vizier  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  widow,  was  received  with  much  satis&ction, 
and  with  which  she  readily  complied.     But  Shababodeen 
seized  the  government,  conveyed    the    widow   of  Meer 
Munnoo  to  Delhi,  and  appointed  Adina  Beg  to  the  charge 
of  the  provinces. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  enraged  at  these  proceedingSi 
crossed  the  Attock*  with  a  large  army,  the  provinces 
were  unresistingly  again  occupied,  and  the  king  marched 
onwards  to  Delhi.  Meer  Shababodeen  humbled  himself^ 
and  Ahmed  Shah  condescended  to  forgive  him ;  but 
Delhi  was  plundered,  and  its  unhappy  people  again 
subjected  to  pillage,  and  its  daughters  to  pollution.  The 
city  of  Muttra  shared  a  like  fate,  and  Agra  was  only 
saved  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  violent  disease  in  the 

*  This  wM  the  fourth  Abdallee  invasion  of  Hindostan,  but  Ahmed 
Bhah  was  probably  in  the  army  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  if  so,  thU  waa  the 
fifth  time  he  had  orossed  the  Attock. 
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camp  of  the  Al]ghaDs,  which  compelled  their  king'  to 
-^•bandon  his  conquests,  and  hasten  beyond  the  iaflnence' 
of  pestilence  to  the  more  congenial  dttaate  of  CabuL 
He  returned  early  in  the  year  1756,  Piior  to  his 
quitting  Delhi,  he  had  sent  his  own  son  Timoor  Shah  as 
viceroy  of  the  Ponjah,  including  Mooltan  and  Lahore ; 
and  had  appointed  Nujeeb-ud^Dowlah,  a  Rohillah  chief 
ef  reputation,  to  the  office  of  Meer  Bukhshee,  and  toi 
.the  rank  of  Umeer-ooI-Oomrah  at  the  imperial  conrt 
Kajeeb-ud-DowIah,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Abdallee,l 
had  attached  himself  to  Meer  Shababodeen ;  and  tbe> 
latter,  displeased  at  his  being  set  np  as  his  owa  rivaly 
—oniDted  without  !ii3  concurrence,  as  soon  as  t&e 
^JiB   Ar^nA~^ — ^i-lum^^  his   honors,    and  coit- 

,«.„«„..  ^  ~^:!±J!  '■^«««    7"''.  ^ 

■/;>^^-t\r-'''-tr"  ^.u,       -  ^he  one 

.M.^,  _  ,:i;ii;;j^|«M*em.  "'•'«  w.ie  ZU  in  the  end. 
ofl7jli,    &I(?er    bffiii.-.  ■■ — s=:  /i  alliance  with 

Eiigoba;*  and  by  his  a^si>tiinfe  suui.  ..tovered  Ddbi^ 
and  the  control  of  the  emperor's  person.  Najeeb-ud- 
Dowlah  must  have  &llea  a  prisoner  into  his  hands,  but: 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  who  was  more  friendly  to  all  thei 
Bohillahs  than  any  of  the  other  Mahnitta  chiefs,  prot«oteii 
Nujeeb-nd- Do wlah,  and  aided  his  escape  from  the  citadel 
to  his  own  territory,  situated  about  70  miles  to  tliei 
Dorth-esst  of  Delhi. 

Bugonath  Rao  remained  for  a  tims  encamped  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  when  he    was   smnmoned 
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to  a  great  conquest,  splendid  indeed,  but  to  it  may  be 
ascribed  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disastrous  war  which 
first  checked  the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  distinctlj 
marks  the  date  of  their  decline. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallec,  before  he  appointed  his  son 
Timoor  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Punjab,  gave  him,  as 
his  minister  and  adviser,  Jehan  Khan,  who,  apprized  of 
the  knowledge  which  Adina  Beg  Khan  possessed  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  applied  to  him,  and  for  a  time 
derived  benefit  from  his  management  of  some  distant 
districts.  Adina  Beg  was  invited  to  Lahore,  but, 
suspicious  of  Jehan  Khan's  designs,  he  refused  to  go,  and 
witlidrew  to  the  mountains.  He  was  therefore  treated 
as  a  rebel,  but  he  successfully  opposed  the  troops  sent 
against  him,  by  raising  the  Seiks,  who^  from  devotees 
and  mendicants,  now  appeared  as  soldiers.  He  also 
invited  the  Mahrattas  into  the  province,  and  Rugonath 
Rao,  then  at  Delhi,  embraced  the  proposal  with  alacrity, 
met  and  totally  defeated  the  Abdalleo  governor  of  Sirhind, 
speedily  overran  the  country,  and  entered  Lahore  as  a 
conqueror  in  the  month  of  May  1758.  He  appointed 
Adina  Beg  sur-soobehdar  of  Mooltan  and  I^hore,*  and 
left  Shabajee,  a  relation  of  Sindia's,  to  support  him  with 
a  body  of  Mahratta  troops.  Rugonath  Rao  then  returned 
towards  Poena  ;  but  his  improvidence  in  this  as  well  as 
in  most  expeditions  of  his  life  was  very  conspicuous ;  the 
magnitude  of  his  conquests  brought  no  revenue  to  the 
exchequer  ;  and  upwards  of  80  laklis  of  rupees,  over  and 
above  his  receipts,  were  charged  on  the  present  occasion 
— a  circumstance  which,  as  has  been  alluded  to,  called 
forth  the  strictures  of  his  cousin,  and  gave  vent  to  those 

*  It  is  said  that  Adio»  Beg  Khao  agreed  to  hold  the  provinceB  of  the 
MahraUas,  paying  an  aDoual  tribute  of  75  lakhs  of  rupeea. 
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feelings  of  family  jealousy  with  which  Se>y(la8heo  Bao 
Bhow  was  beset. 

Rugonath  Rao,  before  he  quitted  Hindostan,  left  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar  and  Duttajee  Sindiain  Malwa,  whilst  Junkajee, 
the  son  of  Jyapa  Sindia,  remained  near  Delhi  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  for-  the  purpose  of  collecting 
tribute  from  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  of  supporting,  if 
necessary,   the  troops  in  Lahore.* 

Ranoojee  Sindia,  so  much  distinguished  under  the  great 
Bajee  Rao,  had  three  legitimate  and  two  illegitimate  sons  ; 
of  the  former  were  Jyapa,  Duttajee,  and  Jooteba ;  of 
the  latter,  Tookajee  and  Mahadajee.  The  whole  of  the 
five  sons  survived  their  father,  except  Tookajee.  Ranoojee 
Sindia  died  shortly  after  Shao ;  his  sons  Duttajee  and 
Mahadajee  were  generally  employed  to  command  the 
troops  with  the  Peishwa,  whilst  Jyapa  was  acting  in 
Hindostan. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  Ram  Sing  and 
Bejee  Sing,  the  sons  of  Abhee  Sing,  raja   of  Joudpoor, 

^®o^^^^^S  *'^®  division  of  their  father's 
territory  after  his  death,  the  former 
solicited  aid  from  the  Peishwa,  who  directed  Jyapa  to 
support  Ram  Sing  and  settle  their  affairs.  Jyapa  was 
at  first  successful  against  Bejee  Sing,  whom  he  besieged 
in  Nagour;  but  the  latter,  following  the  infamous 
example  of  his  father  in  regard  to  Peelajee  Gaekwai*, 
engaged  two  persons  who,  under  the  promise  of  a 
jagheer,  repaired  to  Jyapa  as  accredited  negotiators,  and, 
watching  their  opportunity,  assassinated  him.  Of  the 
murderers  one  escaped,  and  Jyapa's  army  retired,  but 
Rugonath  Rao  afterwards  accomplished  the  object*of  the 

*  Sayr  MatoakhereeD,  partly  supported  by  Mthraita  MSS. 
76 
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expedition,  took  Ajimere,  and  established  a  tribute  over 
the  Joudpoor  territory.* 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  remaining  sons  of  Bapoqjee 
were  Duttajee  and  Mahadajee,  who  first  brought  themselves 
into  notice  against  Sulabut  Jung  and  the  French  in  the 
war  of  175  L  Both  of  them  were  now  left  in  Hindostan, 
imd  not  long  atler  Bugonath  Rao's  departure,  Duttajee, 
incited  by  the  restless  vizier  Meer  Shahbodeen,  advanced 
with  a  large  force  to  reduce  the  territory  of  the  Rohillahs. 
Operations  were  at  first  directed  against  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
only,  who,  being  unable  to  withstand  such  numbers,  took 
post  and  entrenohed  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  GangeSi 
until  relieved  by  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  who,  although  he 
detested  the  Rohillahs  as  much  as  his  father  had  done,  was  yet 
sensible  that  to  unite  against  the  Mahrattas  was  the  only 
chance  of  safety  to  himself.  Upon  the  advance  of  Shujah- 
ud-Dowlah,  Govind  Punt  Boondelay,  the  soobehdar  in 
charge  of  the  Pe'shwa's  share  of  Bundelcund,!  was  direct- 
ed by  Duttajee  to  advance  with  his  troops,  and  lay  waste 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Rohillahs — an  order  which  he 
bromptly  obeyed,  and  committed  great  havoc  both  in  the 
Dooab  and  east  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  drove  the  whole  of 
the  chiefs  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Kumaoon  hills.  Shujah-ud* 
Powlah  advanced  towards  Govind  Punt,  and,  as  soon  as  ha 
came  near,  detached  a  part  of  his  army,  principally  composed 
of  Gosaeens,  who  attacked  and  routed  Govind  Punt  with 
great  slaughter,  and  drove  his  troops  with  much  confusion 
across  the  river,  in  which  many  of  them  were  drowned. 

*  Mftbratta  MS8.  and  Tarfekh-l-Dukbio,  a  Persian  MS.  in  Mr. 
Erfkiie^B  Itbrary,  written  by  Boodh  Sing,  a  native  of  Lahore,  at  the 
reqnA»*t  of  Idajor  James  Browne ; — a  valuable  little  manuAcrfpt.  I 
have  4iot  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Jjapa*s  murder,  nor  does  Sif 
iTohn   Malcolm's  report  give  it. 

t  He  derived  his  designations  of  Boondelay  and  the  Jhansee-Wala  from 
his  situation*     .       . 
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After  this  event,  negotiations  haying  been  opened  with 
Duttajee,  he  was  induced  to  grant  terms,  not  on  account 
of  the  defeat  of  Govind  Punt,  but  from  having  received 
intelligence  that  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee  was  advancing  in 
great  force  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Mooltan  and  Lahore* 
Although  the  Rohillahs  anxiously  looked  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Abdallee,  and  were  then  in  communication  with  him^ 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  strongest  assurances  of 
friendship  to  Duttajee,  and  confirmed  their  agreement  on 
oath.  Shujah-ud*Dowlah  joined  in  similar  declarations^ 
'with  more  sincerity  at  the  time,  as  he  bore  a  personal 
and  hereditary  dislike  to  Ahmed  Shah,  which  generally 
has  much  effect  on  the  political  conduct  both  of  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans,  and  he  dreaded  the  invasion  of  the 
Abdallee  as  much  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  between  the  Mahrattas 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Rohillahs  and  nabob  of  Oude  on 
the  other,  Meer  Sbahabodeen,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  discovering  a  correspondence  with  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee, 
put  the  emperor,  Alumgeer  II.,  to  death,  together  with 
his  own  relation,  Intizam-ud-DowIah.  He  then  raised  to 
the  imperial  dignity  a  son  of  Kaum  Bukhsh,  the  youngest 
son  of  Aurungzebe,  by  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan ;  whilst 
All  Gohur,  or  Shah  Alum,  the  son  of  the  late  nominal 
emperor,  after  having  some  time  before  ineflFectually  applied 
for  aid  to  Witul  Sewdeo,  one  of  the  Peishwa's  officers^ 
and  to  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,  was  used  as  an  instrument  by 
the  crafty  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  and  became  the  nominal 
head  of  a  confederacy  against  Meer  Jaffeir  and  the  English 
in  tJie  well-known  warfare  of  Bengal.  Meer  Shahabodeen, 
after  having  perpetrated  those  execrable  deeds,  in  order  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  approaching  contest  between  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Abdallee,  sought  protections  with  Sooruj 
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Mull,  raja  of  the  Jaths,  who,  with  miBtaken  generosity, 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  one  of  his  forts. 

The  Mahratta  officer  in  Lahore  was  speedily  put  to  flight, 
before  Duttajee  and  Holkar  could  advance  to  his  assist- 
ance. Ahmed  Shah  crossed  the  Jumna  with  the  main 
body  of  bis  army,  for  the  double  purpose  of  favouring  the 
junction  of  the  Rohillahs,  and  of  procuring  forage  and  sup- 
plies with  greater  facility.  At  the  same  time  his  advanced 
division  continued  to  march  on,  and  Duttajee,  fancying 
it  was  the  main  army,  retired  skirmishing.  Holkar,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  Duttajee,  at  some  distance,  also  retired. 
They  had  not  80,000  men  in  both  their  armies,  whidi 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  equally  divided.  Holkar  was 
negotiating  with  Sooruj  Mull  for  his  assistance,  which  the 
Jath  promised,  but  refused  to  act  in  the  field  whilst  the 
Mahrattas  were  so  weak. 

In  tliis  manner  they  gradually  fell  back  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jumna ;  but  their  excesses  had  made  the 
peasantry  their  enemies,  and  they  were  unusually  deficient 
in  regard  to  intelligence.  Whilst  the  Abdallee  vanguard 
occupied  their  attention  in  front,  Ahmed  Shah,  assisted 
by  the  local  knowledge  and  activity  of  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 
suddenly  crossed  the  Jumna,  near  Delhi,  took  the  division 
of  Duttajee  Sindia  in  flank,  completely  surprised  them, 
and  scarcely  one-third  of  their  number  escaped.  Of  that 
number  were  Mahadajee  Sindia,  and  his  nephew  Junkojee, 
the  son  of  Jyapa  ;  but  Duttajee  and  Jooteba  were  killed. 

Holkar,  on  the  news  of  this  disaster,  continued  his 
retreat  with  great  expedition  until  beyond  Agra,  where, 
stopping  to  take  breath,  he  heard  of  a  large  convoy  of 
supplies  escorted  by  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Khan  Bungnsh, 
and  intended  for  the  Abdallee  camp.  On  this  intelligence 
he  crossed  the  Jumna,  took  or  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
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the  convoy,  and  again  retired  until  he  reached  Sekundra, 
east  of  the  Jumna,  but  south  of  the  Chumbul,  where  he 
fancied  himself  secm*e.  A  body  of  Afghans,  however, 
detached  from  their  main  army,  overtook  him  by  a  pro- 
digious march,  and  routed  his  troops  with  great  slaughter.* 

Accounts  of  these  i*everses  reach^  the  Peishwa  when 
encamped  on  the  Manjera  river,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Deccan  was 
ceded  to  him.  Sewdasheo  Rao,  exulting  in  his  late  victory, 
requested  permission  to  accompany  Wiswas  Kao,  recover 
the  lost  reputation  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Hindostan,  and 
drive  the  Afghans  beyond  the  Attock — a  proposal  in  which 
the  Peishwa  acquiesced.  The  natural  violence  of  the 
Bhow^s  temper  was  increased  by  the  family  jealousy  he 
had  experienced,  and  the  factious  intrigues  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  His  pride  was  augmented  by  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune  in  the  late  campaign,  and  the  spirit  of  military 
enthusiasm,  so  dangerous  in  a  general  without  experience, 
took  complete  possession  of  his  mind.  Success  had  inspired 
him  with  a  blind  confidence,  which  salutary  reverses  in 
a  humbler  sphere  would  in  all  probability  have  amended ; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  lessons  cannot  always  reach 
individuals  in  high  command  until  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  the  lives  of  thousands  may  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  effects  of  their  arrogance  and  indiscretion. 

The  Deccan  army,  prepared  to  accompany  Sewdasheo  Rao 
and  his  nephew,  amounted  to  about  20,000  chosen  horse  ; 

*  I  have,  after  a  cotnpiirifioD  of  tbe  Penman  and  Mahratta  antborities 
(perhapn  on  iDSuffioient  evidence),  rejected  th^  former,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  Holkar  wa«  in  the  Jeypoor  country  when  Duttajee  retreated,  and 
that  it  was  at  the  Seknndra,  near  Delhi,  that  be  wan  surprised.  The 
Tareekh-i-DulLhinby  Boodb  Siofr  follows  the  Persian  M88.,  and  aooounts 
for  Holkar's  irenturing  so  near  Delhi,  by  statinjr  that  the  Afghans  had 
gone  to  Nagour  in  pursuit  of  Junkajee.  I  should  be  g]ad,though  a  point 
of  no  great  importance,  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  my  readers  with  more 
eoafldenoe. 
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besides  10,000  men,  artillery,  and  disciplined  infantry^ 
under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee^  whose  corps  was  doubled^ 
^fter  the  late  service  against  Sulabut  Jung  and  Nizam 
Ally.  The  equipment  of  this  army  was  more  splendid 
in  appearance  than  any  Mahratta  force  that  ever  took 
the  field.*  The  can^p  equipage^  which,  in  the  former 
expensive  campaign,  had  been  brought  back  from  Hin- 
dostan  by  Rugonath  Rao,  was  employed  as  part  of  the 
decoration.  The  lofty  and  spacious  tents,  lined  with  silks 
and  broadrclbths,  were  surmounted  by  large  gilded  orna- 
ments, conspicuous  at  a  great  distance  ;  immense  parti- 
coloured walls  of  canvas  enclosed  each  suit  of  tents 
belonging  to  the  principal  officers  ;  vast  numbers  of  ele- 
phants, flags  of  all  descriptions,  the  finest  horses  magni- 
ficently caparisoned,  and  all  those  accompaniments  of 
an  Indian  army  which  give  such  an  imposing  effect  to 
its  appearance,  seemed  to  becollecteil  from  every  quarter 
in  the  Show's  camp.  Cloth  of  gold  was  the  dress  of 
the  officers,  and  all  seemed  to  vie  in  that  profuse  and 
gorgeous  display  characteristic  of  wealth  lightly  acquir- 
ed. It  was,  in  this  instance,  an  imitation  of  the  more 
becoming  and  tasteful  array  of  the  magnificent  Moghub 
in  the  zenith  of  their  glory. 

The  principal  officers  with  the  Show's  division  wert 
Bulwunt  Rao  Gunput  Mendlee,  Shumsher  Buhadur,  Naroo 
Shunkur  (Raja  Buhadur),  Wittul  Sewdeo  (Vinchorkur), 
Trimbuck  Sewdasheo  (Poorundhuree),  with  many  of  the 
chiefs  or  connections  of  the  old  Mahratta  families,  who 
were  now  but  secondary  personages  in  the  Deccan,  owing 

*  AbajdA  Gonedeo,  a  biehly  rfsp^'otable  old  Bramin,  now  emplof- 
ed  in  the  judioial  department  at  oatara,  was  then  in  a  oivll  siruatioa 
at  Sungumnere  :  be  was  two  days  in  tbe  Bhow's  camp  when  hit 
army  was  encamped  on  the  Paira,  and  gives  a  most  lively  ds84^p' 
tionofit. 
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tx)  the  power  of  the  Peishwas,  and  the  consequent  ascoD- 
dancy  of  the  Bramias, 

A  large  army  remained  with  Ballajee  Rao,  but  orders 
were  despatched  to  all  the  Mahratta  commanders  to 
join  the  standard  of  Sewdasheo  Bao  Bhow  as  he  ad- 
yanced  towards  the  Moghul  capital.  Accordingly,  before 
he  crossed  the  Chumbul,  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  Junkojee 
Sindia,  Dummajee  Gaekwar,  Jeswunt  Rao  Powar,  Appa- 
jee  Rao  Atowlay,  Antajee  Mankesir,  Govind  Punt  Boon- 
delay,  and  many  others  of  less  note  had  joined  with  their 
troops.  Most  of  the  Rajpoot  chieftains  sent  parties  of 
their  horse  ;  vast  numbers  of  Pindharees,  and  irregulars 
of  all  descriptions,  flocked  to  the  increasing  host ;  it  seero^ 
ed  the  national  cause  with  all  Hindoos  ;  and  Sooruj  Mull, 
through  tlie  agency  of  Holkar,  was  induced  to  meet  the 
army  with  30,000  men. 

The  experienced  Jath,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the 
unwieldy  assemblage  under  the  Bhow,  clogged  with  a 
cumbersome  artillery,  and  suiting  their  movements  to 
those  of  an  attendant  body  of  infantry,  were  ill-adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  tJie  war.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  families  and  all  the  heavy  equipments  should  be  placed 
eitlicr  in  Gwalior  or  Jhansee,  or  under  the  protection  of 
some  of  his  o>vn  forts,  whilst  the  Mahratta  horse  and  his 
own  could  cut  off  the  supplies,  and,  by  constant  skir- 
mishing, oblige  the  Mahomedan  princes  to  withdraw,  and 
eompel  the  Abdallee  to  retreat.  Holkar  coincided  in  this 
opinion  ;  but  Sewdasheo  Rao  had  an  aversion  to  Holkar, 
the  enemy  of  Ramchundur  Shenwee,  and  from  the  con- 
nection between  Holkar  and  the  Jaths  he  imbibed  a  pre- 
judice against  Sooriy  Mull,  Common  report  had  spread 
accounts  of  wonders  performed  by  Europeans ;  Sewdasheo 
Rao  himself  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  French  diBciplme 
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and  artillery  ;  he  had  gained  great  advantages  by  the 
employment  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  and  he  haughtily  contemned 
the  only  advice  which  might  have  ensured  success.*  The 
army  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and  attempted  the  citadel  at 
once.  A  party  of  the  Mahrattas  clambered  up  one  of  the 
towers,  and  got  inside,  whilst  the  main  body  was  assaulting 
the  gateway,  and  the  besieged  busy  in  defending  it ; 
but  the  Mahrattas  who  had  made  good  their  entrance, 
without  ever  thinking  of  opening  t|he  gate  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  began  to  plunder,  for  some  time  without 
interruption,  but  being  at  last  discovered,  the  whole  body, 
as  helpless  as  an  unarmed  mob,  were  driven  out  by  about 
twelve  men.t  The  assault  was  therefore  deferred,  batteries 
were  opened,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fort  capitulated.} 
The  Bhow,  on  this  success,  proposed  placing  Wiswas  Rao 
on  the  throne,  and  making  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  his  vizier.§ 

As  the  Jumna  was  already  unfordable,  Sewdasheo 
Bhow  cantoned  his  army  at  Delhi,  where  his  innumerable 
followers  consumed  everything  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  all 
articles  of  provision  and  supply  became  scarce,  but  the  first 
difficulty  that  appeared  to  the  Bhow  was  the  want  of  trea- 
sure. In  this  respect,  however,  he  was  more  provident 
than  in  others  ;  he  brought  two  crores  of  rupees  with  him 
from  tlie  Deccan,  and  Holkar,  Sindia,  GJovind  Punt  Boon- 
delay,  and  the  Rajpoots  furnished  three  more ;  but  the 
prospect  of  want  of  funds  induced  Sewdasheo  Rao  to  seize 
the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  imperial  audience- 

•  MatarmtU  MSS^  AsUtio  Beaearohei^  vol.  iii J  Seyr  MntoakberoeiL 

t  8oyr  Mutaakh«reeD. 

X  Seyr  MotnakheraeB,  Mabratta  MSS.,  and  Asiatie  BenearebM. 

§  MQibar  Rao  Holktr,  In  his  acoouDtof  the  campaiim,  aanrts  thai 
the  Bh«w  plaoed  Wiswts  Rao  on  tha  throne  :  the  aooonnt  In  tha  Aaiatio 
Beeearehee,  said  to  be  on  the  authoritj  of  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  maotioai 
that  snob  an  arrangement  was  intanded  :  bat  it  seems  to  be  an  ezanen^ 
tiott  OB  the  part  of  Holkar. 
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chamber,  and  to  destroy  the   throne — from  all  which  he 
only  procured  the  sum  of  17  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Against  this  procedure  both  Holkar  and  Sooruj  Mull 
remonstrated  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  they  consider- 
ed it  both  impolitic  and  indecorous  ;  but  Sewdasheo  Rao 
treated  their  opinion  with  scorn,  on  which  Sooruj  Mull 
with  his  whole  force  quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  and 
the  llajpoots,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  their  friends 
in  the  Mahomedan  camp,  withdrew  from  the  confederacy.* 

In  the  meantime  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  whose  camp 
was  opposite  to  Anopshuhur,  on  the  Ganges,  had  thi-ough 
Kujeeb-ud-Dowlah  prevailed  on  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Mussulmans  against  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  as  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  was  less  inimical  to 
the  Mahrattas  than  any  of  the  other  confederates,  Sewda- 
sheo Rao  used  many  endeavours  to  conciliate  or  detach 
him  from  the  alliance/  opened  a  private  communication^ 
and  also  made  him  the  organ  of  a  public  negotiation, 
which  continued  to  be  carried  on  for  months  between 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Abdallee.  Both  the  public  and 
private  intercourse  was  laid  open  by  Shujah-ud-Dolwah 
to  his  allies,  and  his  answers  were  dictated  at  their  sug- 
gestion.! 

When  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  had  subsided, 
Sewdasheo  Rao  raised  Mirza  Juwan  Bukht,  the  son  of 
the  absent  Shah  Alum,  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  pro- 
claimed Shnjah-ud-Dowlah  vizier  of  the  empire.  He 
then  left  Naroo  Shunkur  (Raja  Buhadur)  with  a  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  and   proceeded    in    person    to  Kunj- 

♦  Mahratta  MSS.,  Holkar'fl  letter,  and  Seyr  Mutuakhereeo.  All  the 
Mahratta  accounts  impute  Sooruj  MuU'b  defection  wholly  to  the  Bhow*8 
misconduct.  The  Asiatic  Researches  say  that  he  also  was  advised  by  the 
Mahomedans. 

t  Asiatic  Researches. 
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poora,  a  fortified  town  strongly  garrisoned,  which  he 
breached  and  stormed.  Ahmed  Shah  had  been  very 
desirous  of  reheving  this  post,  but.  the  Jumna  was  not 
yet  fordable.  He,  however,  moved  his  camp  to  the  banks 
of  that  river,  continued  to  amuse  the  Bhow  by  necfotiation, 
and,  after  some  failures,  at  last  discovered  a  £ocd,  which 
he  crossed  20  miles  above  Delhi ;  a  great  part  of  his  army 
had  gained  the  western  bank  before  the  Bhow  would  give 
credit  to  the  intelligence,*  and  the  whole  of  the  Mahome* 
dans  were  across  by  the  25  th  October.  On  the  following 
morning  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies  had  a 
severe  action,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  advantage ;  tho 
Mahrattas  intended  to  attack  next  day,  but  Holkar  was 
still  anxious  to  adopt  the  predatory  plan,  and  act  against 
their  supplies.  Ibrahim  Khan  expostulated  in  a  very 
violent  manner  ;  he  said  it  would  be  abandoning  him  and 
his  corps  to  destruction,  and  that  he  would  turn  his  guns 
on  the  first  body  of  cavalry  that  followed  such  an  advice.f 
These  dissensions  were  with  some  difficulty  suppressed; 
and,  during  their  continuance,  the  Mahrattas  retired, 
skirmisliing,  to  Panniput,  where  Sewdashco  Rao,  by 
Ibrahim  Khan's  advice,  intrenched  himself.  He  dug  a 
ditch  50  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  and  raised  a  rampart 
on  which  he  mounted  cannon,  i\)und  both  his  own  camp 
and  the  village  of  Panniput.  Ahmed  Shah  hkewise 
encamped  with  his  allies,  and  fortified  himself  by  placing 
felled  trees  around  his  army. 

The  Mahomcdan  force  consisted  of  41,800  horse,  38,000 
foot,  and  about  70  pieces  of  cannon  ;  these  were  choice 
troops,  but  the  irregulars  not  mustered  were  very  numerous, 

•  Mahrntta  MSS.  On«i  Mahratta  aooount  by  Ragonath  Yadow,  the 
Buker-Niiweps  of  tho  Peishwa,  states  that  they  were  opposed  in  fordingy 
but  all  other  authority  is  agaiost  the  assertioD. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  oocOrmed  by  Holkar 's  own  letter. 
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and  probably  amounted  to  as  many  more.  The  Mahrattas 
have  been  reckoned  at  55,000  horse  and  15,000  foot,  with 
200  pieces  of  cannon,*  besides  their  Pindharees  and 
followers,  of  whom  there  are  supposed  to  have  been  up- 
wards of  200,000  souls. 

Soon  after  the  armies  had  taken  post,  Sewdasheo  Bao 
directed  Govind  Punt  Boondelay  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies,  in  which  he  was  for  a  time  very  successful  ;  but 
Attaee  Khan,  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  having  come 
suddenly  u]K)n  him  when  in  a  mango  grove  with  only 
about  1,000  of  his  men,  the  rest  being  dispersed  plunder- 
ing, attacked  and  killed  him,  cut  oiF  his  head,  and  presented 
the  acceptable  present  to  the  Abdallee  king.  Before  the 
death  of  Govjnd  Punt,  there  was  a  probability  that  a 
treaty  might  be  concluded,  and  the  officers  in  both  armies 
had  visited  each  other;  but  as  Sewdasheo  Rao  declared 
that  Go^nd  Punt  was  only  in  quesTrSHorage  for  his  own 
army,  mutual  accusations  ?5ftwachery  inflamed  both  parties, 
and  negotiation  f<jr  a  time  ceased.f  The  loss  of  Govind 
Punt  was  followed  by  another  misfortune  ;  a  party  of 
horse  in  charge  of  treasure,  each  man  carrying  a  bag, 
were  returning  with  it  from  Delhi,  but  having  in  the 
night  mistaken  the  Afghan  camp  for  their  own,  they 
were  cut  off  with  tlie  whole  of  the  treasure.}  Never- 
theless the  Rajpoots,  although  they  had  deserted,  con- 
trived to  assist  the  Mahrattas  with  money,  and  Sooruj 
Mull  sent  a  very  large  sum,§  which  safely  reached  their 
camp  ;  but  the  distress  was  soon  extreme,  and  the 
battalions  of  Ibrahim  Khan  became  clamorous  for 
arrears.lF     Holkar    proposed     that    they    should    attack 

*  Asiatic  Reaearohes.  t  Holkar*d  letter. 

X  Asiatic  Researches  and  Tareekh*i-DokhiD. 

§  One  M8.  says  a  crore  of  rupees.         %  Mah-atta  MSS. 
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with  their  horse,  and    leave  the  Gardeos  (such   was  the 
name  by  which  the  regular  infantry  were  distinguished) 
to  take  care  of   the  camp — a  taunt  to  which   the  Bhow 
showed     himself     superior    by    acceding    to     the     pro- 
posal.* 
"^      This  attack  was   made  on  the  29th   November  on  the 
left  of  the  Abdallee    camp,  where  Shah    Wulee    Khan, 
/  the  vizier  of  Ahmed  Shah,  was  posted.     The  Mahrattiis, 
^n  number  about  15,000,   broke  in,  charged  at   all  they 
mc^t,  and  although  the  Afghans  stood,  they  were  broken, 
and  upwards  of  2,000  of  them  killed;  at  last  the  vizier 
I   having  been  supported  from  all    parts  of  the  camp,  the 
/   Mahrattas  retired  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men.f     Holkar 
I    led  on  that  occasion ;  and,  although  there  .  was  constant 
/    and  daily    skirmishing,    in    which  the  Mahrattas  horse- 
\    men  uidividually  killed  their  antagonists,  J  tliere  was  no 
L  action    of  importance    until  the  23rd    December,^jnvhen 
Sewdasheo    Bhow,  Wiswas  Bao,  Holkar,    Bulwunt  Rao 
Gunput  Mendlee,    and    several  other  commanders  came 
out    to    attack     Shah  Wulee    Khan,    who,    attended    by 
a   body    of  horse,  was    proceeding  to  a  mosque    in  the 
neighbourhood,  §    and   was   surrounded  by  this    host   of 
Mahrattas.     Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah    and  many  otlier  officers 
came  out  to  support  him,  and  a  very  desperate   conflict 
ensued.     Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  having  advanced  beyond  the 
others,  towards    the    entrenchment,  Bidwunt   Rao   tlien 
acthig  as  the    dewan    of  Sewdasheo   Rao,  an    officer  of 
courage  and  experience,  instantly    seized  the  advantage, 
and  charged  him  furiously  ;  3,000  Rohillahs  were  kiUed, 

*  Oral  iDfonnatioa.  f  Mahratta  MSS.,  Asiatic  Researchefl. 

X  Oral  information  ;  (here  was  a  large  post  (a  nm-kham)  erected 
between  the  camps  by  the  Bhow,  where  challenges  and  duels  constantly 
toolt  place. 

$  Tareckh-i-Dukhin. 
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and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlali  for  a  time  in  great  danger  of 
being  taken  ;  but  Bulwunt  Rao,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  was  shot,  after  the  close  of  day,  by  a  musket- 
ball,  when  the  Bhow,  greatly  afflicted  by  his  loss,  thought 
only  of  retiring  to  his  entrenchment  with  the  body  of 
his  friend.*  Actions  took  place  almost  daily,  and  the 
Rohillahs  and  Sujah-ud-Dowlah  earnestly  tried  to  bring 
on  a  decisive  action.  But  Ahmed  Shah  steadily  re- 
fused,! ^^  which  he  showed  himself  a  good  general, 
acquainted  botli  with  the  minds  of  men  and  the  science 
of  war.  The  irritable  impatience  in  his  own  camp, 
where  the  hardships  were  trifling  compared  with  the 
Mahratta  distress,  told  him  precisely  the  state  of  his 
enemies,  and  that  every  day's  delay  in  their  situation  only 
rendered  the  prey  more  certain.  The  Mahrattas  were 
starving  :  the  improvident  waste  to  which  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  rendered  them  totally  unable  to  bear 
privation,  and  in  action  gave  them  full  time  to  reflect  on 
the  state  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Sewdasheo  Bhow 
saw  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle  ; 
and,  although  he  still  negotiated,  his  own  judgment  told 
him  it  was  hopeless.  A  vast  body  of  his  followers,  whom 
hunger  had  made  careless  and  daring,  issued  forth  from 
the  entrenchment  in  the  night  to  procure  food  for  themselves 
or  their  famished  families,  when  they  were  discovered^ 
surrounded,  and  butchered  by  the  Afghans.  The  Mahrattas 
called  to  be  led  forth  to  fall  by  the  sword,  and  not  to  be 

*  This  was  the  same  officer  tbat  levied  the  contribation  from  the 
Carnatic,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Pigot  corresponded  in  1757.  It  is  mention- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Seyr  Mutuakhereen  that  the  Bohillahs  on  this 
occasion  penetrated  into  the  Mahratta  entrenchment ;  this  is  not  utated 
by  Kassee  Punt  or  Roodh  Sing,  and  is  positively  oontradioted  by  Naroo 
Bbugwunt,  the  Aria  Koolkomee.  Of  Naroo  Bhngwunt  I  shall  take 
further  notice  presently. 

t  Asiatic  Hesearches. 
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left  to   die  in   long  endurance   of  useless  misery.    The 

chiefs  applied  to  the  Bhow,  who  approved 
^'**  1761**'^        ^^  ^^^^  resolve,   and   with   his    ordinary. 

manner,  and  in  perfect  composure,  distri- 
buted the  usual  pcm,  and  betel  at  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly.*     Orders  to  prepare  for  battle  were  issued  to  the 

troops.  All  the  grain  in  store  was  distri- 
buted, that  they  might  have  one  full  meal 
that  night;  and  on  the  7th  January,  an  hour  before  the 
break  of  morning,  the  Mahratta  troops  were  moving  out 
of  their  entrenchment,  left  in  front ;  their  cannon,  swivels, 
shuternah  or  musquetoons  mounted  on  camels,  and  their 
rockets,  marched  first,  covered  by  Ibrahim  Khan  Qardee ; 
next  came  Dummajee  Gaekwar's  horse,  followed  by  those 
of  Wittul  iSewdeo,  Sewdasheo  Bhow  and  Wiswas  Rao, 
Jeswunt  Rao  Powar,  Shumshur  Buhadur,  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar,  and  Junkojee  Sindia« 

In  this  order  they  slowly  advanced  towards  the  Abdallee 
camp  with  every  symptom  of  hopeless  despair,  rather 
than  of  steady  resolution.  The  ends  of  their  turbans  were 
let  loose,  their  hands  and  faces  anointed  with  a  preparaticm 
of  turmeric,t  and  everything  seemed  to  bespeak  the 
despondency  of  sacrifioe  prepared,  instead  of  victory 
determined.  Sewdasheo  Rao  gave  over  his  ovm  wife  and 
several  of  the  principal  families  to  the  particular  care  of 
Holkar.  His  reason  for  tliis  is  supposed  to  have  been 
that  Mulhar  Rao  was  the  only  chief  who  might  expect 
to  find  favour  with  the  unrelenting  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlali, 
by  whose  counsel  Ahmed  Shah  was  greatly  swayed,  and 

*  On  the  breaking  up  of  an  assembly  or  lerSct  or  even  in  dismisniog 
an  ordinary  visitor,  rose-water,  cardamoms,  oiovef*,  maco,  &:o.,  are  first 
distributed ;  when  the  pan  leaves  and  betel  are  given,  it  is  the  signal 
for  departure, 

t  These  preparations  signified  that  they  were  oome  forth  to  die. 
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Holkar  was  therefore  the   only  person   whose   influence 
was  likely  to  obtain  their  eventual  protection.     Sewdasheo 

Rao,    just  before   he   moved  out,  sent  a 
note  to  one  of  the  carcoons*  of  Shujah- 
iid-Dowlah,  who  had  been  employed  as  an  agent  in  their 
negotiation,  in  which  was    written — "  The    cup    is    now 
fiiU  to  the  brim,  and  cannot   hold    another   drop,"    and 
requested  that  if  anything  could   be   done    it   might   be 
immediate.     At   the   time   this   note    was    received,    the 
scouts  of  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  brought  intelligence  tlwit  the 
Mahrattas   were   moving   out,    on   which    he    proceeded 
straight  to  the  king,  whom  he  found  asleep  in  his  tent 
with  his  horse  saddled  at  the  door.     On  being  awoke  he 
asked — "What    news?"    and,    when    informed     of    the 
exigency,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forward  about  a 
mile  in  front  of  his  lines,  where   he    at   first   began   to 
doubt  the  intelligence  ;  but  by  this  time   the   Mahrattas 
had  drawn  up  their  army   in   the    same    order   as   they 
had  moved  out,   with    Ibraliim    Khan    on    the    left    and 
Junkojce  Sindia  on  the  right ;  their  artillery  was  placed 
in  front  of  their  line,  and  a  general  discliarge  of  cannon 
announced  that  they  wei-e    ready.     Upon    hearing    tin's, 
the  king,  who  was  sitting   upon    his    horse,    smoking    a 
Persian  kallcoon,  gave  it  to  his  attendant,  and  with  great 
calmness,  said    to    Shujali-ud-Dowlah — "  Your    sevant's 
news   is    very   true,    I  see."     He  then   ordered   out   his 
army,  which  drew  up  with  its    artillery   in    front.     His 
grand  vizier.  Shah  Wulee  ELhan,  with  the  Afghans,  was 
posted  in  the  centre ;  from  which  Ahmed  Khan  Bungush, 
Hafiz  Rehmut,  and  Doondy  Khan,  Rohillahs,  with  Umeer 
Beg  and  Bcrkhordar  Khan,  formed  the  right  wing ;  and 

*  KaBsee  Punt,  the  eame  whrse  well-written  accoant  of  the  oanopaigo 
is  published  in  the  Asiatie  Reaearobes  by  Mr.  James  Biownai 
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on  tho  vizier's  left  wore  posted  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  nabob 
of  Oude,  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,  Rohillah.  Shah  Pusund 
Khan,  with  a  choice  body  of  Afghans,  secured  the 
extremity  of  the  left  flank.  In  this  order  the  battle 
began  with  a  general  cannonade,  and  the  lines  drew  near 
to  each  other.  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  supported  by 
Dummajee  Gaekwar,  advanced  resolutely  on  the  Rohillahs 
in  the  right  wing  of  the  Mahomedan  army,  covering  his 
left  flank  from  the  attack  of  Uraeer  Beg  and  Berkhordar 
Khan,  by  wheeling  back  two  of  his  battalions  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  their  right.  On  the  right  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Junkojee  Sindia  was  immediately  opposed  to 
Shah  Pusund  Khan  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah.  The  last 
advanced,  throwing  up  a  succession  of  embankments  to 
cover  his  infantry — a  most  extraordinary  labour,  which 
he  probably  undertook  with  a  view  to  ultimate  defence, 
that  in  case,  as  was  not  improbable,  the  desperate 
impetuosity  of  the  Mahrattas  should  break  through 
the  troops,  each  embankment  might  then  prove  a 
rallying-point. 

Sewdasheo  Rao,  with  his  nephew  and  Jeswunt  Rao 
Powar,  were  opposite  to  the  grand  vizier.  The  great 
Bhugwa  Jenda,  or  standard  of  the  nation,  was  raised  in 
the  front,  and  three  Juree  Putkas  were  in  the  field. 
Ahmed  Shah  was  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  tlie 
Mahomedan  army.  When  the  combatants  respectively 
had  outmarched  their  artillery,  the  Mahratta  cry  of 
Hur  Hui'ee  I  Hur  Huree  I  was  distinctly  heard ;  the 
battle  then  very  soon  became  general,  and  a  tremendoas 
charge  was  made  full  on  the  centre,  where  the  troops  of 
the  grand  vizier,  of  which  10,000  were  horse,  were  guilty 
of  a  great  mistake  in  not  advancing  to  meet  the  shock. 
The  Mahrattas,  in  consequence,  broke  through  them^  but 
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riders  on  both  sides  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  dust 
and  confusion  were  so  great  that  combatants,  whilst  they  ' 
fought  hand  to  hand,  and  grappled  in  the  strife  of  death, 
could  only  distinguish  each  other  by  the  Mahomedan 
Allah  !  and  Deen  1  or  the  incessant  Hur !  Hur !  Mahdeo  I 
which  rent  the  air  from  the  Mahratta  host.  Shah  Wulee 
Khan,  in  full  armour,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
the  bravest  of  his  men  followed  his  example  ;  but  most 
of  the  Afghans  gave  way.  "  Our  country  is  far  off,  my 
friends,"  said  the  vizier — "  whither  do  you  fly  ?"  but  he 
was  left  for  a  time,  defended  only  by  the  broken  remnant 
of  his  force.  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  though  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  half  his  men,  and  himself  wounded,  was 
successful ;  near  8,000  Bohillahs  lay  dead  or  wounded  ; 
but  the  left  wing  of  the  Mahomedan  army  was  still 
unbroken.  This  state  of  the  battle  was,  about  noon,  report- 
ed to  Ahmed  Shah,  who  now  evinced  the  collected  decision 
of  a  great  commander.  He  directed  a  chosen  band  of 
his  personal  guards  to  enter  his  encampment,  and  drive 
out  every  armed  man  who  had  retired  from  his  duty — 
an  order  which  they  promptly  executed.  Troops  were 
soon  sent  to  support  the  right  wing,  and  the  grand  vizier 
was  directed  to  make  repeated  charges  with  10,000  men 
at  full  gallop  on  the  centrfe  of  the  Mahrattas ;  whilst 
Shah  Pusund  Khan  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  supported 
the  vizier  by  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  flank.  These 
onsets  were  still  met  and  repulsed  ;  but  the  physical 
strength  of  the  Afghans,  in  the  protracted  and  close 
struggle,  was  an  overmatch  for  the  slighter  frames  of  the 
Hindoo  natives  of  the  south.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  on 
this  terrible  day  fought  valiantly  ;  and  no  chief  was 
reproachable  except  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar.  Of  his  country- 
men none  doubted  his  courage,  but  he  did  not  do  his 

78 
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utmost  to  support  his  prince,  and  some  do  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  hira  of  treachery.  A  little  after  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Wisvras  Rao  was  mortally  wounded ;  on 
seeing  which  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow  descended  from  his 
elephant,  sent,  as  is  said,  a  message  to  Holkar  ^^  to  do  as 
he  had  directed,"  and  mounting  his  horse,  a  famous  Arab 
charger,  disappeared  in  the  confusion  of  the  fight 
The  message  to  Holkar,  if  it  ever  was  sent  as  he 
alleges,  proved  instantaneously  fatal.  Holkar  went  off, 
Dummajee  Gaekwar  followed,  and  in  a  moment  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  ceased.  All  was  then 
flight  and  confusion.  Thousands  were  cut  down, 
and  vast  numbers  perished  by  suffocation  in  the 
ditch  of  their  entrenchment ;  men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  into  the  village  of  Panniput,  where  they  were 
surrounded  for  the  night;  and  here  it  might  seem  that 
the  greatest  barbarians  would  ha^e  been  touched  with 
some  feeling  of  mercy ;  but  the  Afghans  showed  none. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  themselves  and  of  humanity, 
they  next  morning  coolly  took  out  the  unfortunate  victims, 
and  divided  them  in  their  camp.  They  retained  the 
women  and  children  as  slaves ;  but  they  ranged  the  men 
in  lines,  and  amused  themselves  in  cutting  off  their  heads,* 

*  They  rang^  them  in  linef,  gave  each  of  the  anfortuiiftto  wretdies  A 
few  grains  of  parohed  grain,  and  the  Bihishtee  (or  water-oarrier)  west 
along  pouring  a  little  water  in.to  their  palms,  aft«r  which  they  wera 
heheaded .  Naroo  Bhugwunt,  koolkurnee  of  Aria,  one  of  the  persons  led 
out  to  execution,  relates  his  escape  in  the  following  manner.  He  was 
oarcoon  in  charge  of  the  accounts  of  a  party  of  Afghani  belonging  to 
the  Bhow*8  firrill<»ry  at  the  time  they  lef  (  the  Decoaa.  When  the  Muh* 
rattas  attacked  their  countrymen,  the  jemadar  of  the  Afghans,  Hoogaein 
Khao,  who  was  a  person  well  known,  represented  to  the  Bhow  that  bit 
people  were  afraid  to  fight,  as  they  had  been  assured,  both  by  th^ 
Bohillahs  and  the  Abdallee,  that  they  should  be  executed  if  they  appear- 
ed in  arms  against  their  own  king.  He  therefore  solioited  and  ohtaiaed 
his  discharge  ;  hot  he  assured  Sewdasheo  Bao  that  he  would  return  when 
he  oould  with  safety  ;  that  he  had  ate  his  salt,  and  regretted  his  being 
oompelled  to  leaTe  his  serrioe.    He  afterwarda  kepi  ap  a  oorxeqpoiideiioi 
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which  they  afterwards  piled  as  trophies  in  front  of  their 
tents.  The  body  of  Wiswas  Eao  was  found,  and  Ahmed 
Shah  having  sent  for  it  to  look  at,  the  Afghans  assembled 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  calling  out — "  This  is  the  body 
of  the  king  of  the  unbeUevers ;  we  will  have  it  dried  and 
Btuffed  to  carry  back  to  Cabul." 

Shujah-ud-Dowlah  and  the  Rohillahs  prevailed  on  Ahmed 
Shah  to  permit  the  body  to  bo  burnt  by  the  Hindoos. 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah  also  endeavoured  to  save  Junkojee 
Sindia  and  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  who  were  among  the 
wounded  prisoners  ;  but  the  enmity  of  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
to  the  name  of  Sindia  was  inflexible,  and  the  crime  on 
the  part  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  of  having  fought  on  the  side  of 

with  the  Bhow,  to  which  the  Darrator  was  privy.  The  Bihishtee,  who 
poured  th^  water  into  his  baod,  was  the  same  that  had  served  with 
Hoopsein  Ehen.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  jemadar,  aod  toM  him— r' 
**  Here  is  our  Bramin  ahdut  to  be  killed/*  Hoossein  Khan  came  forward, 
•aid  something  to  his  oountrymen,  which  the  narrator  believed  was,  ^  be 
wanted  him  as  a  slave,"  and  dragged  him  violently  by  the  arm  towards 
his  tent,  where  he  remained  for  a  day.  The  jemadar  then  asked  him 
through  an  interpreter  if  he  would  like  to  stay  with  him,  or  20  back  to 
the  Decoan,  to  which  the  narrator  replied  that  "  he  would  like  to  stay 
with  him."  **  Tell  him  he  lies,"  said  the  jemadar  ;  shortly  after  he  call- 
ed him  on  one  side,  told  him  in  Hindostanee  (which  he  could  speak  very 
well  when  he  chos^)  that  a  party  of  horse  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his 
would  escort  him  30  kcs  from  oamp  ;  the  generous  Affrhan  at  the  same 
timn  gave  him  five  gold  mob  urs,  telling  him  to  be  careful  his  escort  knew 
nothing  of  his  having  money  ;  and  thus  they  parted.  The  narrator,  after 
they  hafi  gone  some  distance,  bethought  him  of  the  jemadar's  advice,  aod 
conceiving  it  likely  that  his  conductors  might  search  him,  put  his  gold 
into  his  mouth,  aod  shortly  after,  when  they  turned  round  towards  their 
camp,  thought  his  treasure  quite  secure.  But  one  of  their  party,  more 
cunning  than  the  res^  had  observed  him  put  the  money  in  his  mouth, 
and  when  his  companions  had  got  to  a  suffioient  distance,  he  set  out  after 
the  prize.  Presently  the  narrator,  who  was  running  on  as  fast  as  he 
oould,  beard  a  cry  of  "  Ho  1  Bohman  1  **  behind  him,  and,  turning  round, 
saw  an  Afghan  with  large  eyes  and  a  rety  long  beard  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  stood  in  terror.  **  Ho,  Bohman  !"  said  he  in  broken  Hindoostanee, 
"  what  have  you  got  in  your  mouth?"  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
goldmohurs ;  he  then  told  him  "to  go  to  the  devil,"  and  galloped  back  to 
rejoin  his  comrades. 

I  believe  the  old  man'a  narration  to  be  perfectly  correct,  having  at  an 
interval  of  two  yean  crosa-examined  him  on  all  the  points  which  I  had 
before  noted  down. 
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Hindoos  against  the  true  believers,  decided  his  doom.  They 
were  both  put  to  death.  A  headless  trunk,  supposed  to 
be  the  body  of  the  Bhow,  was  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  iield  of  battle,  and  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  of 
his  having  been  slain,  but  his  fate  was  never  accurately 
known.  Jeswunt  Rao  Powar  fell  in  the  field,  but 
Shumsher  Buhadur  escaped  wounded  from  the  battle,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  massacred  by  the  peasantry.  Wittul 
Sewdeo  (Vinchorkur),  Dummajee  Gaekwar,  and  Naroo 
Shunkur,*  with  part  of  the  garrison  at  Delhi,  retmned 
to  their  own  country.  Of  the  fighting  men,  one-fourth 
only  are  supposed  to  have  escaped,  and  of  the  followers 
about  an  equal  proportion ;  so  that  nearly  200,000  Mah- 
rattas  perished  in  the  campaign. 

Sooruj  Mull  treated  such  of  the  fugitives  as  reached  his 
territory  with  the  greatest  kindness^  and  the  Mahratta 
nation  to  this  day  view  the  conduct  of  the  Jaths  on  that 
occasion  with  gratitude  and  regard. 

During  the  period  when  Sewdasheo  Rao  was  shut  up 
in  his  entrenchment,  news  of  his  situation  from  time  to 
time  reached  the  Peishwa,  and  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber he  moved  to  Ahmednugur,  and  from  thence  to  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery.  In  December  the  intelligence 
became  still  more  alarming.  Janojee  Bhonslay  joined  him 
with  a  body  of  10,000  men,  and  the  army  moved  towards 
Hindostan.  In  the  middle  of  January,  when  crossing  the 
Nerbuddah,  a  cossid  (or  letter  carrier)  belonging  to  the 
8oucars,t  who  was  engaged  to  reach  Aurungabad  in  nine 

*  The  author  of  the  Seyer  Mutuakhereen  says  he  and  his  garrison 
were  destroyed^  whiob  is  a  mistake, 

f  In  India  the  soukarfi,  or  bankers,  are  generally  in  poFst'Ssion  of  the 
first  intelligonce  which  in  any  way  affects  tiie  state  of  the  money  market. 
The  figurative  style  used  in  the  letter  which  will  follow  is  by  no  meaof 
uncommon  in  India  when  caution  is  necessary. 
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days  from  Panniput,  met  the  Peishwa's  army,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated.  He  was  brought 
to  the  Peishwa,  who  opened  the  letter  in  his  charge, 
and  read  it«  fatal  contents — "  Two  pearls  have  been  dis- 
solved, 27  goldmohurs  have  been  lost,  and  of  the  silver 
and  copper  the  total  cannot  be  cast  np."  From  these 
words  the  fate  of  Sewdasheo  Rao,  Wiswas  Eao,  the 
officers,  and  the  army  was  understood. 

A  confirmation  of  the  account  by  the  arrival  of  some 
persons  from  the  army  soon  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt; 
amongst  the  first  of  the  fugitives  was  Ballajee  Jenardin, 
nephew  of  Baboo  Rao,  and  afterwards  well  known  as 
Nana  Fumuwees.  His  mother  was  taken  by  the  Afghans, 
but  his  wife  escaped,  as  did  Parwuttee  Bye,  the  widow 
of  the  unfortunate  Bhow.  Grief  and  despondency  at 
once  spread  over  the  whole  of  Maharashtra.  All  the 
military  families  had  to  mourn  relatives,  missing  or 
slain,  and  the  Peishwa  never  recovered  the  shock.  He 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  towards  Poona,  but  his  faculties 
were  much  impared  ;  a  rapid  decay  of  the  constitution 
ensued,  and  he  expired  in  the  end  of  June,  at  the 
temple  of  Parbuttee,  a  conspicuous  building  erected  by 
him  in  the  southern  environs  of  the  city  of  Poona. 

This  event  so  closely  following  the  fatal  field  of  Panni- 
put, contributed  to  increase  the  general  gloom  which  over- 
hung the  country.  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  was  one  of  those 
princes  whose  good  fortune,  originating  in  causes  anterior 
to  their  time,  obtain,  in  consequence  of  national  prosperity, 
a  higher  degree  of  celebrity,  especially  among  their 
own  countrymen,  than  they  may  ftiUy  merit.  Balla- 
jee Rao,  however,  was  a  man  of  considerable  political 
sagacity,  of  polished  manners,  and  of  great  address. 
Uis  measures    are    marked   by    an    excessive  cunning, 
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which  Bramins  in  general  mistake  for  wisdom ;  he 
practised  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  was  a  perfect 
adept  in  every  species  of  intrigue.  A  strong  exatnple 
of  the  worst  species  of  Bramin  character  is  shown  in 
the  manner  by  which  he  compassed  the  destruction  of 
Suckwar  Bye  Sirkay.  The  private  life  of  Ballajee  Rao 
was  stained  with  gross  sensuality  ;  but  though  indolent 
and  voluptuous,  he  was  generous  and  charitable,  kind 
to  his  relatives,  and  dependents,  an  enemy  to  external 
^4olence,  and  to  that  sort  of  oppression  which  such 
violence  implies ;  on  the  whole,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  Bramin  in  power. 

Previously  to  Shao's  death,  little  amendment  took  place 
in  the  civil  administration ;  but  the  territory,  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Peishwas,  had  been  in  a  pro* 
gressive  state  of  improvement  since  the  time  of  Ballajee 
Wishwanath,  principally  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
pernicious  system  of  letting  out  the  revenues  of  districts 
in  farm,  and  to  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
villagers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  exactions  of 
every  petty  chief  who  had  the  means  of  enforcing  contribu- 
tion in  money,  forage  or  provisions.  Ballajee  Bao 
appointed  fixed  mamlitdars  or  soobehdars,  each  of  whom 
had  charge  of  several  districts,  and  sui^soobehdars  were 
placed  in  the  more  distant  provinces,  under  whom 
there  were  several  mamlitdars.  There  was,  in  the  firet 
instance,  no  sur-soobehdar  in  the  territory  between  the 
Gt)davery  and  the  Kistna  ;  the  intermediate  districts,  the 
best  protected  and  most  productive  under  the  Mahratta 
rule,  were  entrusted  to  the  Peishwa's  favourites  and 
courtiers,  some  of  whom  were  his  relations.  They  held 
absolute  charge  of  the  police,  the  revenue,  and  the  civil 
and  criminal  judicature,  and  in  most  cases  had- power  of 
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life  and  death.  They  were  bonnd  to  ftimish  regular 
aooounts,  but  they  always  evaded  settlement.  They 
governed  by  deputy,  and  remained  at  court,  whether  in 
the  capital  or  in  the  field,  in  attendance  upon  the 
Peishwa.  Their  districts  were  of  course  extremely  ill- 
managed,  and  in  very  great  disorder ;  the  supplies  furnished 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were  tardy,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  established  revenues,  insignificant. 

The  commencement  of  a  better  system  is  ascribed  to 
Ramchundur  Baba  Shenwee,  and,  after  his  death, 
Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow  improved  on  his  suggestions. 
Ballajee  Rao  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  bringing  the  collectors  of  revenue  under  control ; 
he  had  not  sufficient  energy  for  the  undertaking  himself, 
but  he  supported  the  measures  of  his  cousin. 
Fortunately,  Sewdasheo  Rao  found  a  fit  person  in  Balloba 
Manduwagunnee,  whom  he  appointed  sur-soobehdar  over 
the  soobehdars  and  mamlitdars  in  question ;  and,  after 
much  opposition  and  odium,  not  without  the  necessity, 
in  one  instance,  of  resorting  to  force,  he  compelled 
them  to  produce  their  accounts,  displaced  one  or  two, 
and  made  large  recoveries  on  account  of  the  government 
This  was  a  very  great  step  towards  amendment  in  one 
department,  nor  were  others  neglected.  A  Shastree  of 
respectability,  named  Bal  Kishen  Gargeel,  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Poena  Nyadeish,  or  court  of  justice ;  and 
the  police,  which  had  generally  been  an  object  of  some 
attention  in  their  camps,  was  much  invigorated  at  the 
capital.  The  Peishwa  himself  had  little  genius  for  civil 
government,  but  a  strong  inclination  to  all  sorts  of  political 
intrigue.  Sewdasheo  Rao  was  open  to  bribery,  and  the 
Mahratta  nation  generally  had  not  obtained  sufficient 
leisure  for  great  improvements   in   civil    arrangement ; 
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they  bad  scarcely  began  to  lay  down  rules  when  they 
were  called  off  by  some  foreign  war,  or  internal  dissension. 
But  under  the  government  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao, 
punchayets,  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  civil  justice,  began 
to  improve ;  because  power,  if  it  did  not  always  examine 
and  uphold  their  decrees,  at  least  did  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  decisions  of  the  community.  The  Mahratta 
dominion  attained  its  greatest  extent  under  Ballajee  Rao's 
administration ;  and  most  of  the  principal  Bramin  iamilies 
can  only  date  their  rise  from  that  period.  In  short,  the 
condition  of  the  whole  population  was  in  his  time  im- 
proved ;  and  the  Mahratta  peasantry,  sensible  of  the 
comparative  amelioration  which  they  began  to  enjoy,  have 
ever  since  blessed  the  days  of  Nana   Sahib    Peishwa. 
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From  A.D.  1761  to  A.D.  1766. 

Mahdoo  Rao  Bullal  invested  as  Peishtoa. — Death  of  Tara 
Bye. — Prospect  of  war  vnth  Nizam  Ally. — Ruffonath  RaOj 
as  regent^  negotiates  with  the   English. — Settlement  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  Seedee  of  Jinjeera. — Party  dissert' 
sions  among  the  McJirattas. — Nizam    Ally   attacks  their 
territory — destruction  of  the  temples  at  Toka. — Moghuls 
advance  towards  Poona — vigorous  opposition — treaty  con" 
eluded. — Dispute  between  Rugonath  Rao  and  Mahdoo  Rao 
— the  former  retires  to  Aurungabady  and  returns  supported 
by  the  Moghuls. — Submission  of  Mahdoo  Rao— motives. 
^^The  proceedings  of  Rugonath  Rao  occasion  general  dis^ 
content. — Nizam  Ally  breaks  the  treaty^  andy  assisted  by 
JanqjeCj  attempts  the  subversion  of  the  Bramin  government. 
— Poona     is  plundered  and  partially    burnt. — Rugonath 
Rao   makes  an   attempt   on   Hyderabad — returns  to  the 
Mahratta   territory, — Janojee  is  detached  from  the  con^ 
federacy. — Moghul  army  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter 
— peace  concluded  at  Aurungabad. — Mahdoo  Rao  reproves 
Janojee  for  his  treachery. — Rise  of  Hyder  Ally — his  con- 
quests— is  opposed  by  Mahdoo  Rao.-^ -Judicious  and  success^ 
ful  operations   of  the    young   Peishwa — defeats   Hyder 
with   severe   loss. — Negotiations — intrusted   to  Rugonath 
Rao— treaty. — Off ensive  alliance  between  the  Peishwa  and 
Nizam  against  Janojee. — Janojee  is  compelled  to  restore 
three-fourths  of  the   districts  received  as  the  price  of  his 
treachery. — State  of  the  English  in  India  at  this  period. 
— Many  of  the  principal  events  which  led  to  their  aseenda/ney\ 
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blended  with  the  Mahratta  history. — Author's  views  in  the 
intended  description  of  tliese  events. — The  records  of  the 
governments  of  India  affords  the  best  historical  materials 
in  the  world, —  Observations, 

In  the  end  of  September,  Mahdoo  Rao,  the  second  son 

of  the  late  Peishwa,  then  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  proceeded  to  Satara,  accom- 
panied by  his  uncle  Rugonath  Rao,  and  received  investiture 
as  Peishwa  from  the  nominal  raja,  who  remained  precisely 
in  the  same  state  of  imprisonment,  under  the  obdurate 
Tara  Bye,  as  before  described,  until  her  demise,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  December  following,  at  the 
great  age  of  86.  To  the  last  moment  of  her  existence 
she  maintained  her  inveteracy  against  Ballajee  Rao  and 
Sewdasheo  Rao,  declaring  that  she  expired  contented, 
having  lived  to  hear  of  their  misfortunes  and  death.  The 
raja's  condition  was  afterwards  so  far  improved  that  he 
was  brought  down  from  the  fort,  and  suffered  to  live  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  tlie  tpwn  of  Satara.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  was  permitted  by  Mahdoo  Rao  to  appoint  agents 
for  the  management  of  his  Patell  dues  in  several  villages, 
and  the  collection  of  his  other  hereditary  claims  as  desh- 
mookh  of  Indapoor. 

Sulabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally  were  at  Beder  when 
news  of  Ballajee  Rao's  death  reached  them.  The  latter, 
as  nominal  dewan,  had  already  usurped  the  entire  powers 
of  the  government  ;  and  deeming  the  present  opportunity 
favourable  for  recovering  the  lost  districts  from  the  Mahrattas, 
he  began,  under  various  pretences,  to  concentrate  a  large 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad. 

Rugonath  Rao,  naturally  fond  of  power,  contemplated, 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  the  prospect  of  gratifying  his 
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favourite  inclination  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew. 
When  the  preparations  of  Nizam  Ally  gave  reason  to 
expect  a  rupture  with  the  Moghuls,  he  became  desirous  of 
putting  3X1  end  to  some  existing  disputes  between  the 
presidency  of  Bombay  and  Ramajee  Punt,  the  soobehdar 
of  the  Concan,  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  English  to  their  ally,  the  Seedee  of 
Jinjeera,  who  had  been  besieged  the  preceding  season  by 
Ramajee  Punt,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  Portuguese.  The 
conduct  of  the  Bombay  government  on  this  occasion  was 
equally  judicious  and  spirited.  They  saved  a  petty  chief, 
by  whom  they  had  frequently  been  much  accommodated, 
prevented  his  throwing  his  island  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  European  power,  and  compelled  the  Mahrattas  to 
respect  the  British  flag,  which  was  hoisted  at  Jinjeera 
when  Ramajee  Punt,  after  every  representation,  persevered 
in  his  intention  of  reducing  the-  place.  Mr.  Crommelin 
was  president  in  council  at  this  juncture,  and  an  agent 
having  arrived  on  the  part  of  Kugonath  Rao  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  all  differences,  an  agreement  was 
concluded  by  the  Bombay  government,  and  Govind  Sew 
Ram  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa.*  A  gentleman  was  also 
sent  to  condole  with  Mahdoo  Rao  on  the  occasion  of  his 
father's  death — a  customary  form  which  civility  requires. 
The  agreement  itself  was  rather  an  assurance  of  civility 
and  friendship  than  a  definite  treaty  ;  but  Rugonath  Rao^ 
being  ill-prepared  to  resist  the  expected  invasion  of  the 
Moghuls,  wished  eventually  to  obtain  from  Bombay  some 

*  It  oonsisted  of  seven  or  elf^ht  articles  regarding  detention  or  stopr 
page  of  veHsels,  wrecks,  desf^rters,  and  the  restoration  of  all  territory  taken 
from  the  Seedee  by  Hamajee  Punt.  The  Seedee  afterwards  took  improper 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  committing  several  acts  of 
violence  in  the  Mabratta  territory,  of  which  the  English  were  obliged 
to  mark  their  disapprobation  in  the  strongest  manner. 
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European  soldiers  and  guns,  and  prolonged  the  negotiation 
for  that  purpose  by  sending  another  wukeel  to  Bombay  oa 
pretence  of  making  some  alterations  in  the  agreement,  but 
in  reality  to  negotiate  for  military  aid.* 

The  English  East  India  Company,  from  the  example 
of  their  great  commercial  rivals  the  Dutch,  had  early  been 
desirous  of  obtaining  territory.  Partly  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  representations  of  their  servants  for  the 
last  20  years,  they  had  been  exceedingly  solicitous  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Salsette  and  the  fort  of 
Bassein,  not  only  on  account  of  the  advantages  expected 
from  the  revenue,  but  as  advanced  positions  essentially 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  island  and  harbour  of 
Bombay.  The  overtures  of  Rugonath  Rao,  therefore,  met 
with  the  readiest  attention  ;  but  although  he  offered  to 
cede  territory  yielding  a  revenue  of  one  lakh  and  a  half 
of  rupees  at  Jnmbooseer,.  and  to  make  several  other  conces- 
sions, yet  as  the  favourite  island  of  Salsette  was  not  of 
the  number,  the  alliance  was  suspended. 

As  the  danger  from  the  threatened  invasion  increased, 
the  overtures  were  renewed,  even  Salsette  was  offered, 
and  though  not  by  any  accredited  agent,  the  president 
and  council  were  sanguine  in  their  hope  of  accomplishing 
their  object,  especially  as  by  every  succeedincj  day's  account 
the  Mahrattas,  without  aid  from  the  English,  were  likely 
to  be  completely  worsted. 

No  period  indeed  for  the  last  40  years  had  been  more 
favourable  for  the  restoration  of  the  Moghul  authority  in 
the  Deccan.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Panniput  was  imput- 
ed by  the  Mahratta  sillidars  solely  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
Bramius  ;  the  Bramins  of  the  Desh,  or  country  above  the 
Ghauts,  acknowledged  the  fact,  but  declared  that  it  was  to 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  mismanagement  of  their  brethren 
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of  the  Concan.  The  violent  party  feelings^  which  arise 
under  every  government  on  occasions  of  reverses,  were 
heightened  in  the  loose  confederacy  of  this  nation  by  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance  and  of  caste  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances,, where  so  very  few  could  distinguish  between 
misfortune  and  misrule,  dissension  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence. Nizam  Ally  was  not  yet  sufficiently  apprized 
of  those  dissensions*  to  reap  advantage  from  them  ;  but 
even  if  he  had  possessed  the  requisite  information,  one  of 
his  first  acts,  the  destruction  of  the  Hindoo  temples  at 
Toka,  a  village  upon  the  Godavery,  would  have  prevented 
his  being  joined  by  any  party.  It  was  nevertheless 
celebrated  by  the  Mahomedan  soldiery  as  a  triumph,  and 
Nizam  Ally  was  pushing  on  towards  Poona,  when 
Ramchundur  Jadow,f  and  most  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the 
Moghul  service,  disgusted  by  the  insult  offered  to  their 
religion,  deserted  to  the  Peishwa,  and  carried  with  them 
Meer  Moghul,  the  youngest  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

The  Moghuls,  although  they  continued  to  advance,  were 
opposed  with  increasing  spirit ;  and  after  they  were  within 
14  miles  of  Poona,  Nizam  Ally  was  induced  to  listen  to 
overtures,  and  relaxed  in  an  original  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  territory  conquered  by  Ballajee 
Rao.     An  accommodation  took  place,  by  which  cessions  to 

"*  The  Bombay  government  appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  well- 
informed  as  Nizam  Ally,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  they  do  not 
of tener  mention  the  Mahrattas.  *'  We  well  know,"  say  they,  in  their 
secret  COD  saltation  of  14th  December  1761,  "that  Nizam  Ally  is  now 
near  Poona,  that  the  Bramins  cannot  raise  a  force  sufiBcient  to  oppose 
them,  from  the  backwardness  of  their  own  officers  (who  look  npon  the 
situati^tn  of  Nana's  family  as  desperate),  and  the  low  state  of  their 
finances  ;  Tara  Boy  (the  Sow  Rajah's  widow)  and  all  the  Morattas  at 
the  bottom,  are  against  them,  and  would  show  it  at  a  proper  occasion.** 

t  Descendant  of  Dhnnnajee  Jadow.  Jadow  of  Sindkheir  has,  I 
believe,  maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  Moghuls  since  the  murder  of 
his  ancestor,  Lookhjee  Jadow  Rao,  by  the  son  of  Mallik  Umber. 
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the  amount  of  27  lakhs  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue  from 
Aurungabad  and  Beder  were  relinquished  by  Rugonath 
Rao  as  the  price  of  peace  ;  and  the  negotiation  for  European 
assistance  from  Bombay  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
extravagant  and  impertinent  proposals  from  Ramajee  Punt 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  young  Peishwa, 
AT)  1T2  attended     by     Trimbuck     Rao      Mama, 

maternal   uncle    of  the    late    Sewdasheo 

Chimnajee  Bhow,  was  sent  into  the  southern  territory  for 

the    collection   of  revenue,*    and    Nizam    Ally    returned 

towards  Beder,  where  ho  imprisoned  Sulabut  Jung  in  the 

month  of  July,t  and  about  15  months  afterwards  secured 

his  usurpation  by  the  murder  J  of  a  brother,  whose  natural 

imbecility    would   have   prevented   his    ever   becoming  a 

formidable  rival,  whilst  unsupported  by  a  foreign  power. 

Shortly  after   the   return  of   Mahdoo    Rao    to  Poena, 

disputes  arose  between  him  and  his  uncle,  in  consequence 

of  Mahdoo  Rao's  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 

administration.     Rugonath    Rao,    as    well    as    Sukaram 

Bappoo,  and  several  other  ministers,  were  much  offended 

at  his  presumption  ;  conceiving  that  affairs  could   not  be 

conducted  without  them,  they  tlirew  up    their  situations, 

but  Sukaram  Bappoo,  whose  object  was  to  keep  well  with 

both  parties,  resigned,  as  if  a  matter  to    which    he  was 

compelled,  and  always  contrived,  as  far  as  he  was  himself 

concerned,    to    keep    open    the    door    of    reconciliation. 

*  Mahratta  MSS.  and  Poona  Kecordg.  Colonel  Wilks  does  not 
mention  thia  expedition  into  the  Carnatio,  and  I  therefore  conclude 
Mahdoo  Rao  did  not  go  far  beyond  the  Kistna,  if  he  crossed  that  river 
at  all. 

t  14th  Zeehiji  A.H.  1175,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  accountf| 
which  I  have  adopted,  becau8<)  Sulabut  Jung  was  with  the  army  near 
Poona.  By  the  English  authorities  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  on 
the  18th  July  1761. 

t  8th  Rubbee-ool.Awul  A.H.  1177. 
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Mahdoo  Rao,  in  the  promptest  manner,  requested  Trimbuck 
Rao  Mama  to  act  in  the  situation  of  dewan,  which  he 
accordingly  undertook,  assisted  by  Gopaul  Rao  Govind 
Putwurdhun,  jdgheerdar  of  Merich ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  extremely  creditable  to  the  selection  of  so 
young  a  man,  that  Ballajee  Jenardin  Blianoo,  already 
mentioned,  and  afterwards  well  known  as  Nana  Furnuwees, 
and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  were  at  this  period  employed 
as  personal  carcoons  by  Mahdoo  Rao. 

Trimbuck  Rao's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  minister 
excited  great  jealousy  towards  him  in  the  mind  of  Sukaram 
Bappoo,  and  an  irreconcilable  aversion  on  the  part  of 
Rugonath  Rao.  This  state  of  feeling,  aggravated  by  the 
strongest  animosity  between  Anundee  Bye,  the  wife  of 
Rugonath  Rao,  a  woman  of  a  very  violent  character,  and 
Gopika  Byej  the  widow  of  the  late,  and  mother  of  the 
present,  Peishwa,  inflamed  the  parties  to  open  hostility. 
Rugonath  Rao  having  quitted  Nassuck,  to  which  place 
he  had  retired,  proceeded  to  Aurungabad,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  attention  by  Moraud  Khan, 
governor  of  that  city,  immediately  assisted  with  Moghul 
troops,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  Mahrattas.  With  this  force  he  proceeded  towards 
Poena,  and,  half-way  between  Poena  and  Ahmednugur, 
attacked  the  army  of  his  nephew,  which,  being  very  inferior, 
immediately  gave  way.  Nizam  Ally  was  advancing  to  the 
support  of  Rugonath  Rao  ;  Janojee  Bhonslay,  without 
avowing  his  intentions,  was  approaching  from  Berar,  and 
every  appearance  indicated  the  probability  of  a  great 
revolution  in  the  Poena  government,  when  Mahdoo  Rao, 
with  remarkable  foresight  and  decision,  immediately 
resolved  on  throwing  himself  into  the  power  of  his  uncle, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a   complete  division  in 
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the  state.  Whilst  his  associates  were  directed  to  seek  their 
own  safety,  Mahdoo  Rao  presented  himself  before  his  uncle, 
urged  his  reasons  for  making  the  concession  with  much 
propriety,  and,  although  the  latter  placed  *him  in  confine- 
ment, he  was  obUged  to  yield  him  that  respect  which,  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  Rugonath  Rao  himself  could 
never  command.  As  the  price  of  the  Moghul  alliance,  he 
had  promised  to  restore  the  forts  of  Doulutabad,  Sewneree, 
Asseergurh,  and  Ahmednugur,  and  territory,  from  the 
cessions  made  in  January  1760,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
51  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  an  equivalent  to  that  amount.  Nizam 
Ally,  finding  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  afiected 
great  satisfaction  ;  and  having  come  to  Pairgaom  on  the 
Beema,  a  friendly  interchange  of  civiUties  took  place,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  delivery  of  the  districts  stipulated ; 
but  these  orders,  for  reasons  hereafter  explained,  were 
suspended,  and  none  of  the  promised  forts,  except  Douluta- 
bad,  were  ever  relinquished.* 

Rugonath  Rao  being  now  uncontrolled,  appointed 
Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Neelkunt  Mahdeo  Poorundhuree  his 
principal  ministers,  bestowing  on  the  former  a  jagheerofnine 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  conferring  on  the  latter  the  command 
of  the  important  fort  of  Poorundhur,  which,  since  first 
obtained  by  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  had  been  hitherto 
carefully  retained  in  the  Peishwa's  family.  Rugonath 
Rao's  next  proceeding  was  still  more  imprudent.  On  the 
demise  of  Jugjeewan,  Pritee  Needhee,  he  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sreenewass  Gungadhur,  more 
commonly  known  by  his  original  name,  Bhowan  Rao  ; 
but  Rugonath  Rao  having  displaced  him,  raised  his  own 
infant  son,  Bhaskur  Rao,  to  the  dignity  of  Pritee  Needhee, 

*  Khuzaneh  Amirah,  Hudeeqa»i-Alum,  Mahratta  MS8. 
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and  appointed  Naroo  Shunknr  (Raja  Buhadur),  the  same 
officer  who,  for  a  time,  commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Delhi^ 
to  the  office  of  motaliq,  which  was  in  effect  conferring  the 
office  of  Pritee  Needhee  upon  him.  Bamchundur  Jadow^ 
who  had  in  the  preceding  year  deserted  the  Moghul 
standard,  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  Senaputtee,  formerly 
held  by  his  great-grandfather,  the  famous  Dhunnajee  ; 
but,  as  he  was  disappointed  in  a  promise  made  to  him 
of  receiving,  as  Senaputtee,  the  sovereignty  of  Guzerat, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with 
Nizam  Ally.  Kanhojee  Mohitey  was  appointed  Sur 
Lushkur,  and  Wittul  Sewdeo  (Vinchorkur)*  was  also 
raised  to  high  rank.  The  situation  of  Peishwa's  FurnuweeS) 
which,  since  the  time  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  had  been 
continued  in  the  family  of  Bhanoo,  was  taken  from  Moroba 
Baboo  Rao,  and  conferred  on  Chintoo  Wittul. 

These  changes  occasioned  much  discontent ;  but  when 

Rugonath  Rao,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
revienge  towards  Gopal  Rao  Putwurdhun, 
attacked  and  took  the  fort  of  Merich,  it  caused  dis* 
affection  in  many  persons,  who  were  before  disposed  to 
support  him  in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
his  nephew  ;  and  Gopaul  Rao,  with  several  others  who 
had  suffered  by  his  measures,  readily  listened  to  overtures 
which  were  made  to  them  by  Witul  Soondur,  the 
minister  of  Nizam  Ally.f  This  minister  was  a  Bramin 
of  the  Yajurwedee  tribe,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
dewan,  with  the  title  of  Raja  Pertabwunt,  at  the  period 

*  He  was  appointed  Punt  Biy  Adnya,  an  office  oreated  dariog 
8hao*8  govemment,  about  the  period  of  the  reTeoue  arraogement  It 
was  intended  aa  an  office  of  control  and  inspection  under  the  raja,  but 
it  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  sinecure ;  as  the  latter,  and  with  con- 
siderable emolument^  it  still  exists. 

t  Mahratta  M86. 
SO 
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when  Nizam  Ally  confined  his  brother.  Jealous^  it  is  said, 
of  the  arrangement  concluded  by  Moraud  Khan,*  Wittnl 
Soondur  persuaded  Nizam  Ally  that  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  completely  reducing  the  Mahrattas,  and 
that  the  most  advisable  policy  was  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  Concan  Bramins,  to  declare  Janojee 
Bhonslay  regent,  of  which  situation  (the  raja  of  Satara 
being  incompetent  to  the  task  of  governing)  it  should 
be  pretended  that  Janojee,  by  the  death  of  Tara  Bye, 
became  the  proper  representative.  To  this  scheme 
Janojee  readily  acceded  ;  but  Nizam  Ally,  whose  dupUcity 
rendered  him  true  to  no  plan,  whilst  his  minister  was 
thus  negotiating,  secretly  renewed  a  correspondence  with 
the  raja  of  Kolapoor,  by  which  he  intended  to  have  an 
eventual  competitor  in  reserve,  in  case  Janoojee's  claims 
should  prove  inconvenient.t  Everything  seemed  to 
promise  success  ;  Meer  Moghul,  having  been  neglected 
by  Rugonath  Eao,  returned  to  his  brother;  Moroba 
Fumuwees,  Sewdasheo  Ramchundur  (the  son  of 
Bamchundur  Shenwec),  Bhowan  Rao  (the  dispossessed 
Pritee  Needhee),  Qtjpal  Rao  Putwurdhun,  and  many 
other  persons  joined  the  Moghuls.  The  former  agreement, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Pairgaom,  was  broken  off  before 
the  districts  were  restored,  and  hostilities  recommenced. 
Rugonath  Rao  was  not  prepared  for  this  event,  but  derived 
the  greatest  assistance  from  his  nephew,  who  on  this 
emergency,  although  still  retained  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
afforded  his  uncle  the  full  support  of  his  influence  and 
counsel.     Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  and  Dummajee  Gaekwar 

*  Hadeeqn-i-Alam. 

t  Mahntta  MSS-,  or«1  iDformation,  Hodeeqa-i-Alam,  mad  original 
letters  from  Nisam  Ally,  proonred  from  the  raja  of  Kolapoor.  Tha 
letters  are  addressed  to  Jeejee  Bye,  the  widow  of  Sambhajee,  who  acted 
as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  adopted  son,  named  SlT»ja% 
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were  both  present  with  Bugonath  Bao ;  the  artiij  was  not 
sufficient  to  contend  with  the  undivided  force  whidb 
accompanied  Nizam  Ally,  but  they  were  lightly  equipped^ 
and  that  circumBtance,  in  Holkar's  opinion,  made  them 
superior  to  the  enemy.  They  advanced  as  if  to  give 
battle,  but  avoided  an  action,  passed  the  Moghul  army, 
and  proceeded  to  Aurungabad,  which  they  attempted  to 
escalade,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  approach  of  Nizam 
Ally,  they  went  off  towards  Berar,  entered  the  districts  of 
Janojee  Bhonslay,  and  plundered  in  their  usual  manner. 
They  levied  a  contribution  of  60,000  rupe.es  from 
Mulkapoor,  and,  on  being  pursued,  returned  to  Mungy- 
Pyetun ;  thence  they  turned  off  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  committed  great  liavoc  in  the  Moghul 
territory.  Nizam  Ally  followed  them  for  some  time,  but, 
seeing  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  them,  he  marched 
straight  on  Poona,  which  he  determined  to  plunder ;  and 
Bugonath  Bao,  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation,  proceeded 
towards  Hyderabad. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Poona  that  the  Moghul  army 
was  approaching,  most  of  the  people  removed  as  much  of 
their  property  as  they  could  carry  away,  and  fled  to  the 
bill  forts,  or  into  the  Concan.  The  Peishwa's  family  and 
the  state  papers  were  sent  off  towards  Singurh,  butBappoo 
Kurundeea,  one  of  Janojee  Bhonslay's  officers,  advanced 
so  rapidly  that  some  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
fugitives  was  taken,  the  village  below  Singurh  was  set  on 
fire  by  his  troops,  and  many  manuscripts  and  state  papers, 
illustrative  of  Mahratta  history,  were  totally  destroyed. 

Nizam  Ally  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
apd  allowed  his  army  to  plunder  it ;  after  which  houses 
not  ransomed  were  torn  down  or  burned.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded towards  Poor  und  bur,  and  from  thence  ravaged  the 


-h 
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country  as  far  east  as  the  Beema ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
rains  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  resolution  of 
cantoning  his  army  until  the  opening  of  the  season.  For 
this  purpose  he  intended  to  have  gone  to  Beder,  but  Jano- 
jee  Bhonslay  persuaded  him  to  alter  the  destination  to 
Aumngabad. 

In  the  meantime  Hagonath  Rao  had  returned  to   watch 
his  motions,   the   wall     which    surrounds     the    city   of 
Hyderabad  had  prevented  him  from  making  any  irapresfdon 
on  the  Moghul  capital,*  but  he  exacted  a  contribution  of 
1,80,000  rupees  from  the  suburbs.f  He  had  opened  a  secret 
negotiation   with  the   Mahratta    chiefs   in    the   army   of 
Nizam  Ally,  and  found   Janojee  Bhonslay,  the  only  one 
whose  defection  occasioned  serious  alarm,  willing  to  listen 
to  an  accommodation.     His  ambitious  hopes,  formed    on 
joining  the  Moghuls,  had  been  damped  from   a   suspicion 
of  the  duplicity  of  the  dewan,  Raja  Perfcabwunt.     Upon  a 
promise,  therefore,  of  receiving  territory  yielding  a  revenue 
of  32  lakhs  of  rupees,  being  a  portion  of  that  which  was 
promised  to  Nizam  Ally  as  the  price  of  his  assistance   to 
Rugonath  Rao,  he  agreed  to   withdraw  his  support,   and 
soon  found  a  very  critical  opportunity. 

As  the  Moghul  army  pursued,  their  route  towards 
Aumngabad,  Rugonath  Rao  followed  th^m  some  marches 
in  the  rear.  On  arriving  at  the  Godavery,  Nizam  Ally, 
with  a  part  of  his  force,  crossed  over,  leaving  the 
dewan  -  with  the  remainder,  at  Rakisbone,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  until  the  whole  of  the  stores  and  baggage 
had  been  sent  over.  At  this  juncture,  Janojee,  on  pretence 
of  not  receiving  money  to  pay  his  troops,  quitted  the  dewan, 
and  encamped  at  a  distance.     This   movement   was  the 

^  Hudeeqaa-Alam,  and  Mahratta  MSS.  f  Mahratta  H88. 
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signal  to  Bughonath  Rao,  who  made  a  rapid  marchy 
attacked  the  Moghuls,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
finally  routed  them  with  immense  slaughter.  Raja  Pertab- 
wunt,  the  dewan,  was  among  the  slain.*  The  resistance 
was  very  determined  on  the  part  of  the  Moghuls,  and  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  days.  Rugonath  Rao  was 
amongst  the  foremost  in  every  attack,  and  at  one  time, 
almost  alone,  was  completely  surrounded  and  cut  off  from 
his  troops  ;  but  his  own  determined  bravery,  and  that  of 
his  friend  Sukaram  Hurry,  who  fought  by  his  side,  enabled 
him  to  defend  himself  until  rescued  by  his  nephew. 
Throughout  the  battlef  the  young  Peishwa  particularly 
distinguished  himself,  both  by  personal  energy  and  the 
judicious  support  which  he  sent,  not  only  to  his  uncle, 
but  to  different  points  of  the  attack.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  very  great,  and  on  that  of  the  Moghuls  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  10,000  men.^ 

Nizam  Ally  at  first  endeavoured  to  aid  his  dewan  by  a 
cannonade  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  without 
efiFect  He  thus  became  a  spectator  of  the  destruction  of 
his  troops,  without  the  possibility  of  succouring  them,  and 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of 
Aurungabad,  lest  the  Mahrattas  should  be  able  to  ford  the 
river.  This  object  they  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and 
arrived  at  the  city,  which  they  again  attacked  without 
success,  and  a  number  of  them  were  killed.     Immediately 

*  He  wBi  aooldeotally  hit  by  one  of  hii  own  men  before  he  reoeived 
his  death  wound  from  a  party  of  Mahrattas  onder  Dummajee  Qaekwar. 
Horaud  Ebao,  his  rival,  is  aoonsed  of  haviog  hired  the  man  who  wound- 
ed him,  bat  this  acoQiatioo  seems  more  than  qnestiooable.  A  party  of 
Afghans  in  Ho1kar*s  service,  with  their  nsnal  ferocity,  cut  off  tho 
dewan's  head,  which  they  carried  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 

t  It  is  called  the  battle  of  Taindulaa  by  the  Mahrattas. 

t  This  is  the  lowest  computation  in  any  Mahratta  M8.  The  Moghnl 
historians  have  not  enumerated  the  km  rastained  by  Nisam  Ally's  anny. 
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afterwards  Nizam  Ally  visited  Rughonatli  Bao,  and  with 
that  apparent  contrition  which  het  could  so  well  affect,  laid 
all  his  errors  to  the  fault  of  hia  late  dewan,  and  so  worked 
on  the  weakness  and  good-nature  of  Bughoba,  that  he  not 
only  forgave  all  that  had  happened,  but,  in  oonsideratioa 
of  the  aid  with  which  he  had  been  furbished  in  his  distress, 
he  wished  to  bestow  upon  Nizam  Ally  such  part  of  the 
cession  of  51  lakhs  made  by  the  treaty  at  Pairgaom  as 
remained  at  his  disposal,  after  deducting  the  assignment  of 
32  lakhs  promised  to  Janojee.  His  ministers,  however, 
dissuaded  him  from  following  his  indinaticm  to  its  full 
extent,  and  he  was  induced  to  confine  the  gift  to  ten  lakhs, 
BO  that  nine  lakhs*  of  the  original  cession  was  saved,  and 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  Nizam  Ally  in  October. 

At  the  time  of  delivering  the  deeds  by  which  Janojee 
was  paid  for  his  treachery,  Mahdoo  Bsu>  openly  reproach- 
ed him  for  his  duplicity  to  both  parties,  and  vehemently 
Condemned  the  unprincipled  and  unworthy  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  drawn  in  to  become  a  tool  for  the 
subversion  of  a  government  which  had  aggrandized  his 
father's  house,  and  raised  the  Hindoos  to  the  power  they 
enjoyed.  This  manly  candour  in  a  young  man  educated 
in  a  Bramin  court,  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con* 
sider  the  control  under  which  Mahdoo  Bao  was  still  held, 
but  over  which  his  judgment  and  ability  were  gradaalljr 
obtaining  the  ascendancy. 

Bhowan  Bao  was  restored  to  liis  rank  of  Pritee  Needhee 
upon  the  death  of  Bhaskur  Bao,  which  happened  about 

*  Mabntta  MSS.,  origfDal  aoooants  from  the  PooDa  Beoords.  and  oral 
iDformation.  The  Mabratta  MSS.  state  the  Dine  lakhs  of  rupees  with- 
held as  territory  takeo,  and  it  in  only  by  comparison  with  both  Ifaho* 
medan  and  Mahratta  evidence,  collated  with  very  iatrieate  and  TolamU 
sons  aoooimts  in  the  Poona  Records^  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  eat 
and  aUnpUf  J  thMe  oomplieated  ttaoaaotloiifl. 
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the  period  when  the  treaty  with  Nizam  Ally  was  ooncluded. 
The  fort  of  Merich  was  restored  to  Gopaul  Bao ;  and 
although  Moroba  Fumnwees  was  not  immediately  appointr 
ed  to  any  share  of  the  hereditary  duties  of  his  office,  it 
was  bestowed  on  his  cousin,  Ballajee  Jenardin,  who  I  shall 
hereafter  designate  by  his  common  appellation  of  Nana 
Fumuwees. 

Whilst  the  Mahrattas  had  to  maintain  these  struggles 

in  the  Deccan,  a  new  power  was  rising  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of  Mysore, 
under  the  celebrated  adventurer  Hyder  Ally  Khan,  which 
to  the  southward  promised,  in  a  very  short  time,  at  least 
to  confine  the  Mahrattas  to  their  native  boundary.  Busa- 
lut  Jung,  still  hopeful  of  forming  an  independent  king- 
dom in  the  Carnatic,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  Mahrattas  to  plan  the  conquest  of  their  southern 
districts,  and  with  this  view  obtained  the  alliance  of  Hyder, 
whom  he  appointed  nabob  of  Sera,  precisely  in  the  same 
tnanner  as  the  Raja  Shao  used  to  confer  unconquered 
territories,  the  right  to  which,  as  Colonel  Wilks  has 
observed,  "could  only  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  granting.'* 
Busalut  Jung  and  his  new  ally  had  reduced  Ouscotta,  Sera 
knd  Bura-Balapoor,  by  the  end  of  1761  ;  and  Busalut 
Jung,  soon  after,  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  hia 
brother  Nizam  Ally,  returned  to  his  capital  at  Adonee  5 
but  Hyder  prosecuted  his  conquests.  In  1762  he  reduced, 
or  exacted  tribute  firom,  the  polygars  of  Chota-Balapoor, 
Raidroog,  Harpoonelly  and  Chittledroog.  In  1763  he 
conquered  Bednore,  and  confined  the  ranee  and  her  adopt- 
ed son  in  the  fort  of  Mudgerry  ;  Fuzzul  OoUa  Khan,  one 
of  his  officers,  overran  Soonda,  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  Hyder  defeated  the  nabob  of  Savanoor.  He  left 
Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan  in  that  quarter,  to  occupy  as  much  as 
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possible  of  the  Mahratta  country,  whilst  affairs  of  govern- 
ment required  his  own  return  to  Bednore.  Fuzznl  Oola 
Khan  accordingly  took  Dharwar,  and  established  Hyder's 
posts  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  Kistna.* 

The  Mahrattas  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  a  large  army  was 
assembling  at  Poena  to  be  directed  against  him.  Mahdoo 
Bao  insisted  on  his  right  to  command  this  army,  whilst 
his  uncle  remained  at  Poena  to  conduct  the  government ; 
Sukaram  Bapoo  joined  in  supporting  the  Peishwa*s  preten- 
sions on  this  occasion,  till  at  last  Sughonath  Rao  yielded 
his  consent,  but  quitted  Poena  in  anger,  and  retired  to 
Anundwelee  near  Nassuck.t  The  discussions  prior  to  this 
arrangement  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Mahratta  army 
beyond  the  time  which  mere  preparation  required,  and 
Gopaul  Rao  Putwurdhun,  who  had  crossed  the  Eastna  in 
advance,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Fuzzul  Oolla 
Khan.  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  Mahdoo  Rao  entered 
the  Camatic  with  an  army  of  30,000  horse,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  infantry.  Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Dharwar,  fell  back  on  Hyder's  army^ 
which  had  quitted  an  intrenched  camp  prepared  at  Anna- 
wutty,  and  advanced  to  a  strong  position,  where,  when 
joined  by  Fuzzul  Oolla  Khan,  the  whole  army  under 
Hyder's  personal  command  has  been  estimated  at  20,000 
horse  and  40,000  foot,  of  which  one-half  were  dis- 
ciplined infantry.  Mahdoo  Rao's  superiority  in  cavalry 
enabled  him  to  obtain  more  correct  intelligence 
than  his  adversary,  and,  assisted  by  the  experience  of 
Sukaram  Bappoo,  it  was  determined  not  to  attack  Hyder's 
united  force  in  the  position  he  had  chosen.  Detachments 
were  therefore  employed  in  driving  out  his  garrisons  from 

*  Wilkf.  t  Mfthntta  MSB. 
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the  towns  and  villages  north  of  the  Wurda.  This  plan  of 
operations  induced  Hyder  to  try  stratagem  for  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement,  for  which  purpose  he  moved  out 
with  20,000  men,  intending  to  retire  and  draw  the 
Mahrattas  towards  his  reserve,  which  remained  in  its  first 
position  imder  Fuzzul  OoUa  Khan.  Such  a  shallow  artifice 
proves  how  little  he  then  knew  of  his  enemy.  The 
Mahrattas,  as  is  their  usual  practice,  showed  a  few  men, 
small  bodies  began  to  skirmish,  and  drew  Hyder  forward, 
until  their  parties,  still  retiring,  but  gradually  thickening, 
at  last  presented  solid  masses  of  horse,  moving  round 
between  him  and  his  camp.  Hyder  was  obliged  to  change 
his  intended  feint  of  retiring  into  steady  dispositions  for  a 
retreat  to  his  camp,  which  was  not  eflected  without 
considerable  loss.  Next  day  his  army  fell  back  to  the 
entrenched  position  at  Annawutty  ;*  and  Mahdoo  Rao,  as 
the  rains  had  set  in,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Nurindra,t 
north  of  the  Wurda,  sending  his  horse  for  shelter  into  all 
the  villages  20  miles  round.  After  the  defeat  of-  Hyder, 
Abdool  Muzeed  E^han  and  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  joined 
the  Peishwa,  who,  as  Ramchundur  Jadow  had  rejoined 
Nizam  Ally,  formally  restored  Moorar  Rao  to  his  rank  of 
Senaputtee,  as  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Ghore- 
puray— a  circumstance  the  more  creditable  to  the  Peishwa, 
as  he  declared  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  descendant 
of  the  gallant  Suntajee,  so  ill-requited  in  the  reign  of 
Raja  Ram. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Mahdoo  Rao  laid  siege 
to  Dharwar,  which  capitulated  after  a  breach  had  been 
made.     The  whole  country  north  of  the  Wurda  was  then 

*  Wilkf,  and  liahratto  MSS. 

t  Mahntto  MSS.  This  place  (Kurindra)  is  not  to  be  found  by  that 
name  in  any  map  that  1  hare  seen. 
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in  his  poascssion,  except  Moondogoor,  which  continued 
rain  prevented  liis  investing  ;  but  when  the  weather  cleared 
up,  it  was  speedily  reduced.  Perceiving  that  the  war 
would  terminate  successfully,  he  requested  liugonath  Rao 
to  join  and  assume  the  command — a  remarkable  instance 
of  self-command  in  a  general  so  young,  and  obviously 
proceeding  from  motives  purely  conciliatory,  though  at  the 
same  time  more  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  individual 
than  the  judgment  of  the  prince.  Rugonath  Rao 
accordingly  left  Nassuck,  and  arrived  as  the  army  was 
abput  to  cross  the  Wurda.* 
y/ Tslahdoo  Rao's  intention  was  to  cut  away  the  thick  woods 
,  .  which  surrounded  Annawutty,   and   get 

between  Hyder  and  Bednore,  which  the 
Mahrattas  had  no  sooner  begun  to  carry  into  execution, 
than  Hyder  decamped  with  precipitation.  The  country  was 
so  close  that,  for  the  two  first  days,  the  Mahrattas  could 
only  harass  the  rear  of  Hyder's  army  ;  but  on  the  third 
day,  the  country  becoming  more  open,  a  body  of  the 
Peishwa's  troops  were  moved  between  Hyder  and  Bednore, 
which  compelled  him  to  stand  an  action.f  His  troops 
were  attacked  with  impetuosity,  and  many  of  them 
immediately  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Hyder  reached 
Bednore  with  only  2,500  horse  and  10,000  infantry,  the 
rest  of  his  army  being  for  the  time  dispersed,  and  several 
thousands  of  them  destroyed.  As  the  Mahrattos  advanced,  - 
all  the  garrisons  surrendered  on  the  first  summons,  except 
Anuntpoor,  which  held  out  for  some  time^unjjl  Hyder  had 
got  together  some  of  his  dispersed  army,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  negotiation  with  Rugonath  Rao,  to  whom  both  the 
conduct  and  conclusion  of  the  treaty  were  wholly 
intrusted.*     Hyder   engaged  to  restore  all  districts   and 

♦  MahratU  MSS.  t  WUki. 
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places  wrested  from  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray,  to  relinquish 
all  claims  on  the  nabob  of  Savanoor,  and  to  pay  32  lakhs 
of  rupees  to  the  Peishwa.*  The  terms  were  by  no  means 
approved  of  by  iMahdoo  Rao ;  but  having  once  granted 
full  authority  to  his  uncle,  he  adhered  to  the  agreement, 
and  made  no  objection  where  an  attempt  to  remedy  what 
was  defective  would  have  been  a  departure  from  good 
faith,  t  He  quitted  the  Carnatic,  and  rocrossed  the  Kistna 
in  the  end  of  February.^ 

Mahdoo  Rao,  whilst  anxioiis  to  conciliate  his  uncle,  and 
willing  to  relinquish  as  large  a  share  of  power  as  was 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  his  duty 
to  the  state,  had  to  contend  with  the  intrigues  of  party, 
and  to  resist  the  counsel  of  his  mother,  Gopika  Bye,  who 
naturally  jealous,  and  inflamed  by  the  violent  behaviour  of 
Anundee  Bye,  the  wife  of  Rugonath  Rao,  advised  her  son, 
as  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  place  his  uncle  under 
restraint.  Mahdoo  Rao,  however,  long  entertained  hopes 
of  beiiifj  able  to  avoid  such  an  extreme  measure.  Rurronath 
Rao,  though  frequently  perverse,  was  not  uutractable, 
except  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  his  wife ;  he 
probably  would  have  acceded  to  his  nephew's  views,  but 
for  the  malicious  and  desperate  woman  by  whom  his 
ambition  and  resentment  wore  alternately  excited.  The 
Peishwa  was  sensible  that  Rugonath  Rao  could,  at  this 
period,  obtain  the  aid  either  of  Nizam  Ally  or  of  Janojee 
Bhonslay,  and,  as  affuirs  then  existed,  perhaps  of  both. 
For  although  Nizam  Ally  boiled  with  resentment  against 
Janojee,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  defection,  there 
was,  as  yet,  ub  breach  between  them  which  could  not  have 

*  Wilks.  TheVily  Mahratta  MS,  where  I  find  any  mention  of  the 
terms,  states  15  laKhs  of  tiibute,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  be 
defrayed  by  Hyder. 

t  Mahratta  MSS. 
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been  speedily  accommodatedy  for  purposes  of  mutaal 
aggrandizement.  Nizam  Ally  during  this  year  had  made 
a  successful  campaign  south  of  the  Eastna^  and  had  reduced 
his  brother  Busalut  Jung  to  submission  and  obedience. 
The  conquest  of  Hyder  Ally  and  the  nabob  of  the  Camaticy 
or  rather  his  supporters  the  English,  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  sway  over  those  countries,  to  the  southward 
of  the  Kistna,  conquered  by  Aunuigzebe,  and  forming  a 
part  of  that  viceroyalty  which  his  father  had  seized,  and  to 
which  he  had  succeeded  by  usurpation  and  murder. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  regard  to  Nizam  Ally 
and  Janojee,  Mahdoo  Rao  deemed  it  his  safest  policy  to 
conciliate  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He  soon 
found  that  Nizam  Ally  would  readily  enter  on  an  offensive 
alliance  against  Janojee,  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  engaging 
the  Mahrattas  in  co-operation  against  Hyder.    A  secret 

compact  was  accordingly  entered  into 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  particulars  of  which,  if  ever  committed  to  writing, 
have  not  been  discovered,  but  the  objects  of  it  become 
tolerably  obvious  from  a  variety  of  facts.  The  united 
armies  of  the  Peishwa  and  Nizam  Ally  invaded  Berar, 
compelled  Janojee  Bhonslay  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to 
restore  three-fourths  of  the  districts*  he  had  gained  by 
his  double  treachery  during  the  former  war — a  politic 
moderation  on  the  part  of  Mahdoo  Rao,  w^ho  still 
left  Janojee  something  to  lose,  but  made  it  apparent, 
from  what  follows,  that  the  Moghuls  rather  than 
the  Mahrattas  were  gainers  by  the  invasion.  Of  the 
districts  which  were  thus  restored  on  the  4th  February, 
nearly  two-thirds,  or  a  tract   of  territory  equivalent  to    15 

*  The  amount  restored  wfts  rupees  24,50,269  10   anoM  and  1  pie. 
(PooDa  Record 8.) 
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lakhs  ofrapees  of  annual  revenue,  was  given  up  to  the 
Nizam  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  stated  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Poena  government  as  ceded  ^^  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  peace  and  friendship."  It  is  more  than 
probable  the  agreement  pointed  to  conjoint  operations  for 
the  ensuing  season  in  the  Carnatic ;  but  circumstances 
occurred  in  the  meantime  which  materially  changed  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  contracting  powers. 

The  English  East  India  Company,  after  they  had  over- 
come their  rivals  the  French,  and  found  time  to  con- 
template the  situation  into  which  they  had  been  hurried  by 
national  hostility,  the  treachery  of  the  native  powers,  the 
ambition  of  their  servants,  and  the  bravery  of  their  troops, 
were  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  height  to  which  they 
had  ascended,  and  would  have  relinquished  a  part  of  their 
Acquisitions,  in  order  to  purchase  security  for  the  remain- 
der. But  those  who  fully  understood  their  situation  were 
convinced  that  they  had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
and  that  they  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  resist,  but  to 
punish,  aggression. 

All  the  states  in  India  were  inimical  to  Europeans  of 
every  nation,  and  even  when  bound  down  by  treaties,  they 
were  at  best  but  faithless  friends,  who  would  never  main- 
tain an  alliance  unless  when  controlled,  either  immediately 
or  remotely,  by  their  interests  or  their  fears.  Their  jealousy, 
no  less  than  their  prejudice,  would  have  prompted  them  to 
extirpate  the  foreigners,  and  the  English  had,  therefore, 
only  the  choice  of  offensive  or  defensive  war.  To  have 
adopted  the  latter  would  have  lost  them  the  advantage  of 
all  favourable  conjuncture,  and  must  have  obliged  them  to 
oppose  the  united  armies  of  the  natives,  instead  of  having 
to  contend  with  their  divided  force.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  avoided  the  contest  by  resigning  the  trade,  privileges 
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and  dominion  they  had  acquired ;  but  those  mistaken 
philanthropists^  who  imagine  that  the  happiness  of  India 
would  have  been  secured  by  such  a  sacrifice,  required  no 
other  answer  than  is  afforded  by  the  series  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  devastation  which  it  has  ahready  been  my  duty 
to  record. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  but  many  of  the  principal  events  which 
led  to  our  ascendancy  in  that  quarter  are  blended  with 
the  Mahratta  history ;  and  these,  as  hitherto,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe,  without  favour  to  my  own  nation, 
and  without  the  equally  unjust  bias  which  is  apt  to  arise 
from  a  desire  to  guard  against  so  natural  a.  partiality. 

The  records  of  the  company's  governments  in  India 
are,  probably,  the  best  historical  materials  in  the  world : 
there  we  find  the  reasons  for  every  undertaking,  the  steady- 
rules  intended  for  conduct,  the  hurried  letter  from  the 
scene  of  action,  the  deliberations  of  tho  council,  the 
separate  opinions  of  the  members  composing  it,  and  their 
final  judgment.  The  scrutiny,  censure,  or  approval  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  from  a  remote  situation,  and  after 
a  long  interval,  bring  to  recollection  all  that  was  done  and 
all  that  was  speculated,  what  has  occurred  in  India  in 
the  meantime,  and  what  opinions  have  stood  tlie  test  of 
events.  Many  inconsistencies  appear  both  in  the  orders 
of  the  Directors  at  home,  and  in  the  measures  of  their 
governments  abroad,  which  frequently  arose  from  causes 
irremediable  or  excusable,  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  the  defective  information  at  the 
different  presidencies.  The  divided  nature  of  the  autho- 
rity in  India  was  also,  for  a  long  time,  a  source  of 
great  evil ;  and  even  after  tho  act  of  Parliament  had 
passed,  which  vested  a  control  in  the  president  and  coun- 
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cil  of  Bengal,  the  defects,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  not  immediately  remedied  ;  for  it  generally  re- 
quires time  and  a  judicious  exercise  of  power,  to  fit  any 
new  law  to  the  end  for  which*  it  is  franked. 

Much  corruption  and  many  reprehensible  acts  are  to 
be  found,  especially  before  the  affairs  of  India  had 
attracted  the  full  attention  of  the  British  lecjislature  and 
nation  ;  but  not  only  is  every  act  and  every  deliberation 
which  other  governments  have  generally  the  power  to 
conceal,  recorded  in  detail  at  the  different  presidencies, 
but  the  personal  animosity  of  individuals  composing  the 
governments  has  given  the  most  glaring  interpretation 
to  mere  errors,  and  has  sometimes  occasioned  gross  mis- 
representation of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
services,  performed  without  any  great  degree  of  exertion 
or  ability,  have,  in  consequence  of  their  results,  been 
extravagantly  praised,  and  given  a  tone  to  Indian 
despatches  which  prejudices  sober  judgment,  and  obscures 
the  honor  of  toils  and  of  virtues,  to  which  in  every 
department,  both  civil  and  military,  our  countrymen  in 
India  have  founded  claims  as  just  as  the  instx^uments  of 
any  government,  ancient  or  modern. 
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CHAR    XXIIL 
From  A.D.  1766  to  A.D.  1772. 

Conquest  may  be  too  sloto  as  well  as  too  rapid — a  middle 
course    adopted  by  the  English, — Proposal  for  expelling 
Janqjee  Bhonslay  from  Kuttach —  Views  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  east  and  west  of  India, — Occupation  of 
Rajamundree, —  Alliance    with    Nizam    Ally — objects, — 
AlaJidoo  Rao  enters  the  Camatic,  levies  tribute  from  JByder^ 
and  returns  to  Poona, — New  treaty  between  Nizam  Ally 
and  the  English — Rugonath  Rao  proceeds  on  an  czpedi-- 
tion  into  Hindostan. — Death  of  Mulhar    Rao  Holkar — 
his  widow  Aylah  Rye  appoints   Tookajee   Holkar  to  the 
command  of    her  ai^ny, — Rana  of  Gohud — Aw     rise — 
rebellious  proceedings, — Rugonath  Rao  fails  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  him — accepts  a  tribute^  and  returns  to  Poona — 
jealousy  and   distrust   towards  his  nephew — retires  from 
Poonay  andj  supported  by  Holkar j  Janojee  Bhonslay^  and 
Dummajee  Gaekwar^  rebels  against  him, — Curious  anecdote 
of  Mahdoo  Rao, — Rebellion  crushed^  and  Rugonath  Rao 
placed  in  confinement,—^ Mahdoo    Rao  forms  an  alliance 
with  Nizam,  Ally  against  Janojee — conceals  his  real  design 
vnth  great   political   artifice — effect  on  tlie   English   and 
Hyder — invades  Berar — plunders  Nagpoor — -judicious  con- 
duct of  Janojee — ravages  tlie  Peishwa^s  territory, — Afahdoo 
Rao  is  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chandahj  and  return 
to  oppose  Janojee — Janojee  avoids  an  action^  and  cuts  off 
a  part  of  the  Peishwa^s  baggage — treaty  of  Kunkapoor. 
—  The  Peishwa  sends  an  expedition  to  Hindostan  under 
Visajee  Kishen  BeneewaUa — anecdote  relative  to  Mahada^ 

jee  Sindia, — Mahdoo  Rao^s  endeavours  to  improve  the 
civil  government, — Ram  Shastree — account  of — anecdote 
— admirable  character, — TTie  practice  of  forcing  villagers 
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to  carry  baggage  abolished, — Encroachments  of  Hyder. — 
The  Peishwa  proceeds  against  him — reduces  a  large  tract 
of  territory, — Anecdote  of  the  rival  Ghatgays  at  the  storm 
of  Afulumgul — obstinate  defence  of  JSidjeeguhl — operations 
continued, — Mahdoo  Rao  is  compelled  to  leave  the  army 
from  Ul'Iiealth. —  Trimhuck  Rao  Mama  prosecutes  the  trar 
— defeats  Hyder^  who  loses  the  whole  of  his  artillery ^ 
camp  equipage^  Sfc, — Seringapatam  besieged — peace  conr 
eluded — motives  and  terms, — Proceedings  in  Hindostan, 
— Affairs  of  the  imperial  courts  since  tlie  battle  of  Panniput, 
— The  emperor  seeks  and  obtains  the  protection  of  the 
English, — The  East  India  Company  appointed  dewan  to 
the  nabob  of  Bengal, — Affairs  at  Delhi. —  Visajee  Kislien 
levies  tribute  from  the  Rajpoots — defeats  the  Jaths  near  Bhurt^ 
poor. — Nujeeb-ud'Dowlah  negotiates  with  the  Mahrattas — 
reference  to  the  Peishwa — overtures  admitted — death  of 
Nujeeb'ud-Dowlah, — The  Mahrattas  invade  Rohihund. — 
The  emperor  quits  tlie  protection  of  the  English^  and  is 
reinstated  oil  his  throne  by  the  Mahrattas. — The  Mahrattas 
overrun  the  territory  of  Zubita  Khan, — Policy  of  Shujah" 
ud-'Dowlah  in  regard  to  the  Rohillahs — on  receiving  a 
subsidy y  concludes  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.-^  Insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  Mahratta  Bramins. — The  emperor y 
assisted  by  Nujeeb  Khan^  determines  to  throw  off  tlieir 
yoke, — Death  of  Mahdoo  Rao — his  character, — Account 
of  his  civil  administration, — General  review  of  the  interior 
management  and  state  of  the  country  and  people^  include 
ing  tlie  police — civil  and  criminal  justice— finance — army. 

Whilst  universally  admitted  that  unwieldy  dominion 

is  the  forerunner  of  certain  decline,  it  is 

not  always  considered  that,  under   some 

circumstances,  conquest  may  be  too  slow  as  well  as  too 
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rapid.  Illustrative  of  this  observation,  we  have  some  strik- 
ing -examples  connected  with  the  history  of  Maharashtra, 
particularly  in  the  decay  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  rise 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  middle  course,  as  steered  by  the 
Englisli,  and  the  steady  march  of  aggrandizement  which 
they  have  hitherto  pursued  in  the  East,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  remar'^able  men  who  have,  at  various  periods,  directed 
the  councils  and  their  armies  ;  and  to  the  caution  of  a 
body  of  merchants,  who,  though  pleased  at  the  gain,  were 
appalled  at  the  venture,  and  who  feared  the  loss  of  all 
they  had  acquired  by  each  succeeding  contest  into  which 
they  were  plunged. 

Lord  Clive,  who  returned  from  England  to  assume  the 
government  of  Bengal  in  May  1765,  not  only  perceived 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  to  recede,  but  was 
convinced  that  to  advance  was  essential  to  their  preserva- 
tion. Of  the  three  great  powers — the  Mahrattas,  Nizam 
Ally,  and  Hyder — the  first  was  considered  the  most  formid- 
able. As  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1761,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Ballajoe  Rao,  when  Mr.  Yansittart  was 
president  of  the  council  in  Bengal,  it  was  intended  to  expel 
Janojeo  Bhonslay  from  Kuttack  ;  and  it  was  proposed,  not 
only  to  the  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  to 
the  emperor  of  the  Mo/;^huls,  to  Sulabut  Jung,*  and  Nizam 
Ally.  Although  the  sistor  presidencies,  for  various  sufficient 
reasons,  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  it  was  prevented, 
not  seemingly  on  account  of  their  disapproval,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 

The    Court   of  Directors  were   desirous  of  seeing   the 

*  This  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  a  mistake  of  a 
year  in  stating  Sulabut  Jung's  confinement  on  the  18th  July  1761.  Soeh 
a  oircumstanoe  must  have  transpired  at  Bengal  long  before  the  llih 
December  17C1,  which  is  the  date  of  the  letter  oontalning  the  propoaal 
lo  the  Bombay  government. 
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Mahrattas  chocked  in  their  progress,  and  would  have 
beheld  combinations  of  the  other  native  powers  against 
them  with  abundant  satisfaction  ;  but  they  were  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences  of  granting  a  latitude  to  their 
own  servants,  or  of  being  engaged  as  umpires  or 
auxiliaries  ;  and  their  instructions  were  designed  to  prevent 
their  becoming  involved  in  hostilities,  especially  as  principals, 
in  any  case  short  of  absolute  defence.  With  these  cautious 
views,  however,  they  were  anxious  to  attain  two  objects, 
which  they  deemed  of  vital  importance  to  their  security  ; 
the  first,  of  old  standing,  was  one  in  which  the  Mahrattas 
were  directly  concerned,  the  possession  of  Salsette,  Hog 
Island,  and  Caranja,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay, 
which  every  year  tended  to  render  more  important ;  the 
second,  the  accomplishment  of  which  devolved  more 
particularly  on  the  presidency  of  Madras,  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  five  districts  formerly  belonging  to  the  French, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  best  known  as  the 
Northern  Circars.  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  Mahrattas, 
though  but  a  few  years  before  they  scarcely  regarded  the 
English,  were  now  too  jealous  of  their  aggrandizement, 
willingly  to  relinquish  the  island  alluded  to ;  besides 
which,  they  attached  peculiar  value  to  these  possessions, 
as  the  fruits  of  their  success  against  an  European 
nation.  In  regard  to  tlie  second,  Guntoor,  one  of  the 
five  districts  in  question,  was  appropriated  as  the  jagheer 
of  Busalut  Jung.  Nizam  Ally,  having  at  one  time  offer- 
ed to  farm  the  remaining  four  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
it  was  hoped  he  might  allow  the  company  to  occupy 
them  on  the  same  terms  ;  but  although  the  Madras 
government  offered  six  times  more«thaii  he  liad  ever 
before  received,  he  positively  refused  to  rent  them  to  the 
English. 
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In  oonsequence  of  this  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Nizam 
Ally,  Lord  Clive  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
districts  at  all  events,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a 
grant  of  them  from  the  emperor.  The  Madras  gOTernment 
occupied  Rajamundree  by  force,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Nizam  Ally  should  have  treated  as  mockery  all 
assurances  of  their  being  actuated  solely  by  motives  of 
self-preservation.  Encouraged  by  the  deference  with 
which  representations  were  still  made  to  him  by  the 
English,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  Nizam 
Ally  threatened  the  English  with  extirpation,  and 
endeavoured  to  incite  Hyder  to  invade  the  Camatic.  The 
Madras  presidency,  in  considerable  alarm,  tried  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Hyder,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the 
envoy.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Palk,  the  governor  of 
Madras,  referred  to  Lord  Clive,  who  recommended  a 
connection  with  the  Nizam,  which  should  have  for  its 
object  the  subjugation  of  Hyder,  and  an  alliance  for 
restraining  the  spreading  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  prospect  thus  held  out  to  Nizam  Ally  precisely 
suited  his  views.  He  wished  to  reduce  Hyder,  and  to 
humble  the  Mahrattas  ;  he  knew  the  value  of  regular 
troops,  and  he  readily  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the 
English ;  but  as  he  had  already  leagued  himself  with 
the  Mahrattas  against  Hyder,  he  deemed  it  most  advisable 
not  to  break  wiUi  Mahdoo  Rao,  imtil  he  had  effected  the 
overthrow  of  the  usurper  of  Mysore.  A  treaty,  however, 
was  concluded  between  Nizam  Ally  and  the  TCnglif^h^  by 
which  the  Madras  government  agreed  to  pay  seven  lakhs 
of  rupees  a  year  for  four  of  the  districts,  or  to  assist  Nizam 
Ally  with  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  case  the  troops  should  be  required,  the  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  appropriated  for  their  expenses. 
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The  Mahratta  conrt  seem  to  have  perceived  the  object 

A  V)  1767  ^^  ^^^   combination,    and  Mahdoo   Rao, 

without  waiting  for  his  ally,  if  such  he 
could  be  termed,  crossed  the  Kistna  in  the  month  of 
January,  and,  before  the  end  of  March,  took  Sera, 
Ouscotta,  and  Mudgerry,  released  the  ranee  of  Bednore* 
and  her  adopted  son,  who  had  been  confined  in  Mud- 
gerry ;  and  after  levying  30  lakhs  of  rupeesf  of  tribute 
from  Hyder,  and  collecting  nearly  17$  more  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Camatic,  was  prepared  to  return  to 
Mahrashtra  before  Nizam  Ally  had  made  his  appear- 
ance. When  the  English  and  Nizam  Ally  wished  to 
have  brought  forward  their  pretensions  to  share  in  the 
Mahratta  tribute,  their  envoys  were  treated  with  broad 
and  undisguised  ridicule.  §  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  Mahdoo  Kao  was  apprized  of  the  ulti- 
mate design  of  the  alliance  between  Nizam  Ally  and 
the  English,  nor  is  it  ascertained  what  agreement  existed 
between  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Mahrattas,  but  we  have 
an  unsupported  assertion  of  Nizam  Ally's  minister, 
Rookun-ud-Dowlah,  that  his  master  had  been  duped  by 
the  Mahrattas  for  the  third  time  ;1[  at  all  events,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  Mahdoo 
fiao  that  the  English  in  the  war  against  Hyder  volun- 
tarily appeared  as  auxiliaries  to  one  of  two  contracting 

*  She  died  on  the  way  to  Poona,— Moetyn's  Despatches, 

f  Poona  State  Aooonnts,  Colonel  Wilks  says  85  lakbs^  and  that  Sera 
was  at  that  time  given  np  to  Hyder  in  exchange  for  Guramconda,  Of 
this  last  transaction  no  mention  is  made  in  the  state  accounts^  or  in  the 
despatches  of  Mr,  Mostyn,  resident  at  Mahdoo  Bao*s  court, 

X  Bupees  16,96,777,  §  Wilks,  vol.  ii.,  page  16. 

^  Wilks,  Yol.ii.,  page  15.  The  reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  jndge  of 
the  occasions  to  which  Bookun-ud-Dowlah  alladed^first,  in  regaid  to 
Bugonath  Bao,  and,  second,  in  the  late  campaign  against  Janojee 
Bhonslay. 
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parties,  and  that,  upon  the  subjugation  of  Hyder,  Nizam 
Ally,  by  the  English  aid,  could  dictate,  as  the  Mahrattas 
probal)ly  otherwise  woidd  have  done,  in  any  partition  of 
his  territories.  This  proceeding,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  Mahdoo  Rao,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  ordinary 
Mahratta  artifice  to  anticipate  the  plunder,*  was  a  mea- 
sure perfectly  justifiable,  for  the  •purpose  of  effecting  an 
important  political  objeot,  and  disconcerting  the  plans  of 
his  enemies.  He  re-crossed  the  Kistna  in  the  end  of 
May,  leaving  the  Moghuls  and  their  allies  to  settle  with 
Hyder  as  they  best  could. 

The  subsequent  treachery  of  Nizam  Ally  in  joining 
Hyder  against  the  English,  and  the  circumstances  which 
induced  him,  by  a  fresh  act  of  treachery,  to  desert 
Hyder  and  renew  tlio  treaty  with  the  English,  have 
been  elsewhere  distinctly  and  fully  recorded  ;t  and  as 
they  belong  not  to  tliis  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention,  in  order  to  preserve  a  connexion  with  subse- 
quent events,  that  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  on  ilie 
23rd  February  1768,  between  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which,  though  framed  on  the  basis  of  that  which 
was  settled  in  1766,  differed  from  it  in  some  very  essen- 
tial particulars,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  their 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  and  the  power  to 
dispose  of  Hyder's  territories.  The  treaty  declared  Hyder 
a  usurper ;  the  Canatic  Bala  Qhaut  was  taken  from 
him  by  Nizam  Ally,  as  Moghul  viceroy  in  the  Deccan, 
and  the  office  of  dewan,  for  the  future  management  of 
that  territory,  conferred  upon  tlie  English  company,  for 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  an  amiual  tribute  of  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees.     Nizam  Ally  further  consented  to  cede 

♦  Wilkfl,  voJ.  il.,  page  6. 

t  iSee  Colonel  WUks'  South  of  Indift,  vol.  ii. 
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Guntoor^  the  remaining  district  of  the  northern  circars^ 
upon  the  death  or  misconduct  of  his  brother  Busalut 
Jung.  The  Mahrattas,  without  having  applied  to  be- 
come parties  to  this  absurd  treaty,  were,  by  a  special 
clause,  to  be  allowed  their  chouth  from  the  territory 
thus  disposod  of.  The  Peishwa  had  no  interference  in 
the  warfare  which  continued  for  some  time  between 
the  English  and  Hyder ;  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  adopted,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  the 
regular  narrative  of  events,  may  be  ascribed  partly 
to  policy,  but  principally  to  the  internal  situation  of 
his  empire. 

Rugonath  Rao,  in  the  preceding  year,  after  the  cam- 
paign against  Janojec,  had  set  out  on  an  expedition  into 
Hindostan,  accompanied  by  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar.  The 
prosecution  of  an  intended  reduction  of  many  places  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas,  or  tributary  to 
them,  was  obstructed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  death 
of  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar.  His  grandson  Mallee  Rao, 
only  son  of  Khundee  Rao,  and  a  minor,  succeded  to  his 
possessions,  but  died  soon  after,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Gungadhur  Yoswunt,  the  dewan,  and 
Aylah  Bye,  the  widow  of  Khundee  Rao,  now  lawful 
inheritor.  The  dewan  proposed  that  some  connection  of 
the  family  should  be  adopted  by  the  widow  ;  but  to  this 
Aylah  Bye,  although  her  dewan's  proposal  was  approved  of 
by  Rugonath  Rao,  would  by  no  means  consent.  Supported 
by  her  own  troops,  by  thePeishwa,  and  by  the  Toice  of  the 
coimtry,  she  appointed  Tookajee  Holkar,*  an  experienced 
sillidar,  a  great  favourite  with  the  late  Mulhar  Rao,  but 

*  Tookajee  Holkar  paid  a  nnsar,  or  fee,  to  the  Pei8hwa*0  goyennnent, 
on  being  appointed  commander  of  Mulhar  Bao's  troopa^  of  rupees 
15,63,000.    (State  accounts,  Poona  Beoorda.) 
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no  relation  of  the  family,  to  the  command  of  her  army, 
retaining  under  her  own  management  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  extensive  family  jagheer.  To  the  death  of 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  may  probably  be  attributed  the 
inactivity  of  the  Mahrattas*  during  tliis  campaign,  and 
the  failure  of  Bugonath  Rao  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
rana  of  Gohud,  a  petty  chieflain  of  the  Jath  tribe,  whose 
uncle  rose  into  notice  under  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  but 
who,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Panniput, 
rebelled  against  them.  Rugonath  Rao,  afler  a  protracted 
siege  of  the  town  of  Gohud,  accepted  a  tribute  of  three 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  towards  the 
Deccan,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  August,  some 
time  after  the  Peishwa^s  return  from  the  Camatic.  On 
Mahdoo  Rao's  intimating  his  intention  of  meeting  his  unde 
at  Toka,  the  latter  strongly  suspected  that  there  was  a 
plan  laid  for  seizing  him.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been 
that  Rugonath  Rao's  views,  at  the  suggestion  of  Anundee 
Bye,  were  directed  to  dividing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  and,  conscious  that  attempts  to  strengthen  his 
party  had  been  discovered,  he  dreaded  the  consequences. 
Mahdoo  Rao  intended  to  make  a  last  effort  to  reclaim  his 
uncle,  to  repeat  his  offers  of  conceding  a  principal  share 
in  the  administration,  or  to  give  him  a  handsome  but 
moderate  establishment  in  any  part  of  the  country  where 
he  might  choose  to  reside.  It  was  not  easy  to  overcome 
Bugonath  Rao's  suspicions  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
meet  Mahdoo  Rao,  but  an  interview  was  at  length  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  Govind  Sew  Ram.f 

*  The  reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  British  India,  will 
recognise  the  first  appearance  of  Bugonath  Bao's  army  in  Bundelound 
as  that  which  occasioned  the  alarm  at  Korah  during  a  period  of  aerious 
commotion.— (See  Mill's  British  India,  page  251,  volume  ii.) 

t  Mr.  Mostyn,  the  British  envoy  at  the  ooort  of  Poona,  saya  by  tho 
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Ragonaih  Rao  at  first  refused  all  offers,  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  retire  to  Benares.  Mahdoo  Raa 
replied  that  he  thought  such  a  resolution  extremely  proper^ 
and,  indeed,  that  he  mtMt  either  take  the  share  of  the 
administration  ¥4iich  was  proposed^  or  have  no  interference 
whatever  in  the  government  To  this  last  proposal 
Bugonath  Rao,  piqued  at  the  decided  tone  which  his 
nephew  had  assumed,  afibcted  the  veadiest  compUancO) 
and  gave  orders  to  his  officers,  in  charge  ef  the  forts  of 
Ahmednugur,  Sewneree,  Asseergurh,  and  Satara,  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Mahdoo  Rao ;  he  declared  that  all  he  desired, 
before  renouncing  the  world,  was  the  payment  of  the 
arrears'  due  to  his  troops,  and  a  suitable  provision  for  his 
family  and  attendants.  Mahdoo  Rao  agreed  to  pay  25 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  three  months,  to  place  at  his  disposal  a 
jagheer,  situated  about  the  source  of  the  sacred  river 
Godavery,  yielding  12  or  13  lakhs  of  rupees  of  annual 
revenue,  and  including  six  forts,  amongst  which  were 
Trimbuck,  Oundha,  and  Putta  ;*  but  Rngonath  Rao  was 
dissatisfied,  and  only  sought  a  fit  opportunity  to  assert  his 
daim  to  half  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty. 

Mahdoo  Rao  at  this  period  was  courted  by  the  English 
and  Mohummud  Ally  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Nizam  Ally 

mediation  *<  of  Sokaram  B«poo.''    (Saerat  Despfttohai,  dated  Poona, 
7th  DNMmber  1761) 

Sukarsm,  aocordiDg  to  his  asaal  doplioity,  was  iDtriiniiog  with 
both  partiep,  that  he  might  at  all  eveDts  be  able  to  retain  his  plaoa. 
He  woBld  not  incur  the  risk  of  interferertoe  in  a  reooncilialion  wbioh 
be  foresaw  would  only  be  temporary.  Mr.  Montyn  also  states  that 
«*  Mahdoo  Rao,  instiffated  by  his  mother,  oertsinly  had  intentions  of 
seisf ng  his  nnole  at  that  interrlew  ;"  but  as  he  mentions  this  on  hearssy 
OTidenoe,  respecting  an  intention,  and  that  ton  relating  to  what  had 
taken  place  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Poena,  although  his  opinion  hss 
been  generally  followed  on  this  point,  I  have  preferred  the  authority 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  concur  in  imputing  such  a  wish  to 
Gopika  Bye,  but  no  snoh  design  to  Mahdoo  Bao. 

*  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Bombay  Records. 
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and  Hyder  on  the  other.  Mr.  Mostjn  was  sent  to  Poena 
by  the  Bombay  government,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  Peishwa's  views,  and  of  using  every  endeavour,  by 
fomenting  the  domestic  dissensions  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
the  Mahrattas  from  joining  Hyder  and  Nizam  Ally.  An 
alliance  was  not  to  be  resorted  to,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
but  if  absolutely  necessary,  the  conquest  of  Bednore  and 
Soonda,  regarding  which  the  Mahrattas  always  regretted 
having  been  anticipated  by  Hyder,  was  to  be  held  out 
as  an  inducement  for  engaging  them  in  the  English 
interests. 

The  Mahratta  court  evaded  all  decisive  opinions  or 
engagements,  but  candidly  told  the  envoy  that  their 
conduct  would  be  guided  by  circumstances.     The  Peishwa, 

"however,  could  not  quit  the  Deccan  whilst 
his  uncle's  conduct  manifested  symptoma 
of  hostility  ;  and  Sukaram    Bappoo's    intentions,   always 
affectedly  mysterious,   continued  equivocal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fair  season  Rugonath  Bao  had 
assembled  a  force  of  upwards  of  15,000  men,  with  which, 
in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  Janojee  Bhonslay,  he  encamped^ 
first  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  and  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dhoorup,  a  fort  in  the  Ohandore  range. 
It  was  at  this  period,  when  despairing  of  having  another 
Bon,  that  Rugonath  Rao  adopted  Amrut  Rao,  the  son  of  a 
Concan  Bramin,  whose  family  surname  was  Bhooskoott^e. 
His  principal  supporters  in  rebellion  were  Dummajee 
Gaekwar,  who  sent  him  some  troops  under  his  eldest  son, 
Ck)vind  Rao,  and  Gungadhur  Yeswunt,  the  dewan  of 
Holkar,  who  was  not  only  a  zealous  partizan  of  Rugonath 
Rao,  but  entertained  a  personal  pique  against  the  Peishwa, 
the  origin  of  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  At 
a  public  durbar  in  Poena,  after  Rugonath  Rao  had  retired 
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from  the  administration,  Gungadhur  Yeswunt  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  "  that 
in  the  present  affairs,  his  old  eyes  could  distinguish  the 
acts  of  one  who  only,  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  boy ;" 
Mahdoo  Rao,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  jumped 
from  the  musnud,  or  cushion  of  state,  on  which  he  sat,  and 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face — a  singular  instance 
of  the  effects  of  anger  in  a  Bramin  court,  among  a  people 
(remarkable  for  their  decorum. 

.  Mahdoo  Bao,  on  hearing  of  the  formidable  rebellion 
under  his  uncle,  in  order  to  anticipate  a  design  formed 
,on  the  part  of  Janojee  Bhonslay  to  support  him,  imme- 
diately marched  to  Dhoorup,  where  he  attacked  and 
defeated  Bugonath  Bao's  troops^  forced  him  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  fort,  obliged  him  to  surrender,  con- 
veyed him  a  prisoner  to  Poena,  and  confined  him  in  the 
Peishwa's  palace. 

The  season  of  the  year  prevented  Mahdoo  Bao  from 
taking  immediate  notice  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Janojee, 
but  he  was  publicly  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Nizam 
Ally  and  with  Hyder,  in  which  he  had  a  triple  object :  his 
chief  design  was  to  punish  Janojee,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  engage  Nizam  Ally  in  an  alliance  for  that  purpose ;  the 
second  was  to  draw  the  tribute  from  Mysore  without  the 
necessity  of  sending  Gopaul  Bao^s  army  from  Merich,  as 
Hyder,  fully  occupied  in  the  war  with  the  English,  might 
be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  his  extreme  anxiety  to  procure 
the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  the  third  object  was  to  deter  the 
•Bengal  government  from  entering  on  an  alliance  earnestly 
solicited  by  Janojee,  from  the  fear  that  Mahdoo  Bao,  aided 
by  Hyder  and  Nizam  Ally,  would  ruin  the  company's 
affairs  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  before  their  forces  from 
Bengal  could  join  Janojee  in  Berar. 
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The   governor  and   council  at  Bombay,   although  the 

■agent  then  at  Poona,  Mr.  Brome,  report- 
ed precisely  as  Mahdoo  Rao  wished  him 
to  believe,  being  less  directly  interested  than  Madras, 
•were  the  first  to  perceive  the  depth  of  this  well-planned 
scheme  ;  and  flyder,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  opened  by 
finding  that  the  tribute  was  required  as  a  prelude  to 
the  Mahratta  alliance,  improved  on  the  deception,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  reports  then  m  circulation  to 
his  own  advantage,  by  drawing  the  presidency  of 
Madras  into  an  alliance  with  himself.* 

Mahdoo  Bao,  when  he  gave  out  that  his  preparationa 
were  intended  to  assist  Hyder,  amongst  other  stratagems 
to  mask  his  real  designs,  sent  his  fleet  to  cruize  off 
Bombay  harbour ;  but  Visajee  Punt,  the  commander 
from  Bassein,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  governor  and 
council  to  explain  his  conduct,  gave  as  an  excuse  that 
he  was  watching  two  Portuguese  ships,  and  assured 
the  president  that  the  Peishwa  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  with  the  English.  This  assurance  strengthened 
their  opinion,  and  was  soon  confirmed  by  reported 
eommotions,  the  preparations  of  Janojee  Bhonslay,  and 
the  advance  of  a  combined  army  of  Mahrattas  and 
Moghuls,  under  the  Peishwa  and  Bookun-ud-I>owlah, 
towards  Nagpoor. 

Janojee  laid  a  judicious  plan  for  the  campaign,  and 
opposed  the  invaders  on  the  old  Mahratta  system,  in 
which  Mahdoo  Rao  was  less  experienced  than  in  the 
half-regular  kind  of  warfare  to  which  his  atteniicm  had 
been  directed.     The  artillery,  the  Arabs,  and  the  in&ntry 

•  Colonel  Wilks  has  overlooked  the  Bombev  letters  on  this  point ; 
Hyder  wm  oertainly  a  master  at  left-handsd  diplomaoj.— <8es  vol.  iL 
page  117,  Wilks*8  South  of  India.) 
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partially  disciplined,  the  nnmerons  tents,  and  the  heavy 
eqaipments  of  the  Peishwa  and  Rookun-ud-Dowlah 
unfitted  them  for  the  active  war  of  detachments  which 
Janojoe  pursued. 

The  combined  armies  entered  Berar  by  the  route  of 
Basum  and  Kurinja.  Naroo  Pont,  the  soobehdar  of 
the  province  on  the  part  of  Janojee,  attempted  to  oppose 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  his  nephew,  Wittul 
Punt  BuUar,  retired  towards  Nagpoor,  where  Janojee 
and  Moodajee,  with  their  families  and  baggage,  were 
encamped.  As  the  Peishwa  advanced,  they  moved  off 
to  the  westward,  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
them  off  from  Gkiwelgnrh,  as  soon  as  Mahdoo  Rao 
passed  to  the  eastward,  they  lodged  their  families  and 
baggage  in  thaj^  fortress,  and  were  joined  at  ^Waroor 
Zuroor  by  their  brother  Sabajee,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
detachment.  .Mahdoo  Rao  plundered  Nagpoor ;  Janojee 
made  no  attempt  to  save  it,  but  moved  to  Ramteek, 
where  his  whole  force  united,  Bimb^ee,  the  fourth 
brother,  having  joined  from'  Chutteesgufh ;  Janojee 
then  made  a  feint,  aa  if  intending  to  proceed  towards 
the  Peishwa's  districts  to  the  northward.  Mahdoo  Rao, 
however,  was  not  tempted  to  follow  him  ;  he  placed 
thannas  in  vajious  districts,  collected  the  revenue  all 
over  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ghandah.  Janojee, 
in  the  meantime,  wheeled  off  to  the  westward,  and, 
marching  with  extraordinary  diligence,  passed  Ahmed- 
nugur,  and  began  to  plunder  the  country  on  the  route 
to  Poena.  Mahdoo  Rao  had  at  one  time  proposed, 
after  his  capital  was  destroyed  by  Nizam  Ally,  to  sur- 
round it  by  a  strong  wall ;  but  this  design  was,  on 
mature  consideration,  abandoned,  lest  it  should  ultimatelj 
occasion    irreparable  loss,  by   holding  out  a   security  to 
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property  which  was  best  insured  by  a  dependenoe  on 
the  strong  hill  forts  of  Singnrh  and  Poorundhur.  The 
inhabitants,  on  Janojee's  approach,  sent  off  their  property 
as  usual ;  and  Mahdoo  Rao,  as  soon  as  .he  was  apprized 
of  the  route  he  had  taken,  sent  Qopaul  Bao  Putwurdhun 
and  Ramchundur  Gonnesh  with  30,000  horse  in  pursuit 
of  him  ;  but  Janojee  still  plundered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Poena,  and  Gopaul  Rao  was  justly  accused  of  being 
secretly  in  league  with  him.  The  P^shwa  and  Rookun- 
;ud-Dowlah  raised  the  siege  of  Chandah ;  Janojee  moved 
towards  the  Grodavery,  pretending  that  he  was  about  to 
give  fair  battle  to  the  Peishwa  in  the  absence  of  Gopaul 
Rao,  whom  he  left  at  some  distance  in  the  sear.  Nothing, 
however,  was  farther  from  his  intention ;  he  passed  the 
•Peishwa's  army  near  Mahoor,  but  detached  Bappoo 
Kurundeea  by  a  circuitous  route,  who  suddenly  fell 
•upon  the  baggage,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  por- 
.tion  of  it.  Both  parties,  however,  were  tired  of  the 
war ;  they  had  mutually  sustained  heavy  loss ;  and 
Janojee,  although  hitherto  as  successful  as  he  could 
iiave  expected,  was  sensible  that,  if  hostilities  oootinued, 
,they  must  end  in  his  ruin ;  but  his  principal  alarm  was 
caused  by  some  intrigues  with  his  brother  Modajee,  and 
ihe  readily  embraced  the  first  overtures  of  pacification 
afforded  by  a  message  irom  Mahdoo  Rao.  A  treaty,  or 
in  the  language  of  the  Peishwa,  who  did  not  admit  the 
independence  which  treaty  implies,  an  agreement,  was 
concluded,  on  terms  extremely  favourable  to  the  Peishwa, 
on  the  23rd  March* — eleven  days  prior  io  the  masterly 


*  J4fh  Zilkad,  Soorran  1160.  The  Bombay  B<*oord8  mention  the 
treaty  between  the  Peishwa  and  Janojee  as  having  taken  place  23rd 
April ;  in  which,  if  there  be  no  error  in  my  oaloolation,  they  have  made 
a  miitake  by  oae  nuonth, 
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manoeavres  by  which  Hyder  Ally  dictated  a  peace  to  the 
English  at  the  gates  of  Madras. 

The  agreement  between  Mahdoo  Bao  Peishwa  and 
Janojee  Bhonslay,  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  was  conclnded  at 
the  village  of  Knnkapoor,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Beema^ 
near  Brimeshwur,  and  consisted  of  13  articles,  by  which 
Janojee  restored  the  remainder  of  the  districts  he  had 
received  for  deserting  the  Moghuls  at  Bakisbone,  and  gave 
up  certain  sequestrated  shares  of  revenue,  or  an  equivalent 
for  what  rightfully  belonged  to  Fatih  Sing  Bhonslay,  raja 
of  Akulkote.  The  tribute  of  ghas*dana,  hitherto  levied 
by  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh  from  the  Peishwa's  districts 
in  Aurungabad,  was  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  of  such  tribute 
due  from  any  other  district  belonging  to  the  Peishwa 
or  Nizam  Ally,  a  stipulated  sum  was  to  be  fixed,  and 
paid  by  an  order  upon  the  collectors ;  but  in  case  the 
Moghuls  should  not  pay  the  amount,  the  Sena  Sahib 
Soobeh  should  be  at  liberty  to  levy  it  by  force  ;  he  wag 
neither  to  increase  nor  diminish  his  military  force  without 
permission  from  the  Peishwa,  and  to  attend  whenever  his 
services  were  put  in  requisition ;  to  protect  ho  disaffected 
sillidars,  nor  to  receive  deserters  from  the  Peishwa's  army ; 
to  maintain  no  political  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  soobehdar  of  the  Deccan,  the  English,  die 
Bohillahs,  and  the  nabob  of  Oude.  A  wukeel  was  permiin 
ted  to  reside  with  the  English  in  Orissa,  and  at  the  court  of 
Nizam  Ally,  but  his  business  was  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
revenue  affairs.  Janojee  Bhonslay  also  submitted  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  rupees  five  lakhs  and  one  (5,00,001)  by  five  annual 
instalments.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peishwa  agreed  not  to 
molest  Janojee's  districts  by  marching  his  forces  towards 

*  ThiB  pajmant  of  five  lAkbs  it  the  only  pMt  of  th«  agreemnit  whioh 
oame  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bombay  govenunent. 
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Hindostan  hy  any  unusual  route ;  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
pretensions  of  his  relations,  as  long  as  he  continued 
their  just  rights;  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  send  a 
force  against  the  English,  who  were  represented  as 
troublesome  in  Orissa,  provided  his  troops  were  not 
required  for  the  service  of  the  stato.  There  are  a 
variety  of  other  itoms  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important ;  the  form  of  the 
Bena  Sahib  Soobeh's  dependence  upon  the  Peishwa  is 
maintained  throughout ;  but  it  seems  more  particularly 
marked  by  avoiding  the  usual  terms  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  instead  of  which  the  Peishwa  agrees, 
at  the  request  of  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  to  assist  him 
with  troops  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  his  territories  by 
any  other  power. 

Of  the  advantages  obtained  by  Mahdoo  Bao,  Nizam 
Ally  received  three  lakhs  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue, 
and  one  lakh  was  conferred  on  his  minister,  Bookun- 
ud-Dowlah.* 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  the  raja  of 
Berar,  the  Peisbwa  sent  an  army  into  Malwa,  under 
the  command  of  Yisajee  Kishen  Beneewala,  accompanied 
by  Ramchundiur  Gunnesh,  Tookajee  Holkar,  .  and 
Mahadiyee  Sindia.  Their  proceedings  will  be  hereafter 
detailed;  but  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
last-mentioned  person,  domestic  affairs  at  Poona,  and 
operations  in  the  Camatic  demand  our  previous  attention. 

Mahadajee  Sindia,  afl;er  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Junkojee,  although  his  illegitimacy  was  against  his 
succession,  had,  by  his  services  and  qualifications, 
established  claims  to  the  family  jagheer,  which  it  would 

*  Mahratta  MSS..  and  copies  of  origioal  atfrasments  from  tbe  Poona 
Beoozdsi 
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have  been  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  set  aside^ 
especially  as  there  was  no  legitimate  descendant'  of  . 
Banoojee  alive.  His  birth  tended  greatly  to  lower  his 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  Malu^tta  sillidars — a 
circumstance  which  was  a  cause  of  Sindia's  subsequent 
preference  for  Mahomedans  and  Rajpoots,  and  occasioned 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  his  army.  Uugonath 
RaOy  seemingly  without  any  reasonable  cause,*  wished 
to  see  him  appointed  merely  the  guardian  of  his 
nephew,  Kedarjee  Sindia,  the  eldest  son  of  Tookajee— 
an  arrangement  of  which  the  Peisliwa  disapproved  ;  and 
this  difference  of  opinion  not  only  widened  the  breach 
between  Mahdoo  Rao  and  his  uncle,  but  ever  after 
inclined  Mahadajee  Sindia  to  Nana  Furnuwoes,  Hurry  Punt 
Phurkay,  and  several  others,  the  ostensible  carcoons,  but 
the  real  ministers,  of  Mahdoo  Kao. 

When  ordered  to  Hindostan  on  the  expedition  just 
adverted  to,  after  all  the  commanders  had  obtained 
their  audience  of  leave,  Mahadajee  Sindia,  presuming 
on  the  favours  shown  to  him,  continued  to  loiter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poena.  Mahdoo  Rao,  who  at  all  times 
exacted  strict  obedience  from  his  officers,  had  particularly 
desired  that  they  should  proceed  expeditiously,  in  order 
to  cross  the  Nerbuddah  before  there  was  a  cliance  of 
obstruction  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  from  the  setting 
in  of  the  south-west  monsoon  ;  but  two  or  tliree  days 
afterwards,  when  riding  out  to  Theur,  his  favourite 
village,  13  miles  from  Poena,  he  observed  Sindia's 
camp  still  standing,  without  the  smallest  appearance 
either  of  movement  or  preparation.    He  sent  instantly  to 

*  Manj  yean  after  this  period,  in  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Palmer, 
reddent  at  Poona,  8th  Jane  1798,  it  i»  mentioned  that  Rugonath  Bao 
conferred  8india*B  jagheer  on  Manajee  Phakray  ;  but  the  Mahratta  MSS« 
dd  not  allade  to  snoh  a  transaotioB. 
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Mahadajee  Sindia,  expressing  astonishment  at  his  dis- 
obedience and  presumption,  and  intimating  that  if,  on 
his  return  from  Theur,  he  found  a  tent  standing  or  his 
troops  in  sight,  he  should  plunder  his  camp  and 
sequestrate  his  jagheer.  Mahadajee  took  his  departure 
promptly  ;  but  this  well  known  anecdote,  characteristic 
of  Mahdoo  Rao,  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  the  future  power  of  Mahadajee  Sindia  at 
the  Mahratta  capital. 

The  Peishwa  seized  every  interval  of  leisure  to  improve 
the  civil  government  of  his  country.  In  this  laudable 
pursuit  he  had  to  contend  with  violent  prejudices  and 
with  general  corruption  ;  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
reforms  he  introduced  are  now  universally  acknowledged, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  protect  his  subjects,  by  the 
equal  administration  of  justice,  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  his  reign.  His  endeavours  were  aided  by 
the  celebrated  Ram  Shastree,  a  name  which  stands  alone 
on  Mahratta  record  as  an  upright  and  pure  judge,  and 
whose  character,  admirable  under  any  circumstances, 
is  wonderful  amidst  such  selfishness,  venality,  and 
corruption  as  are  almost  universal  in  a  Msihratta  court. 
Ram  Shastree,  surnamed  Parboney,  was  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Maholy,  near  Satara,  but  went  early  to 
Benares,  where  he  studied  many  years,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Bal  Kishen  Shastree,  about  the  year  1759,  was 
selected  for  public  employment  at  Poena,  without  either 
soliciting  or  declining  the  honor  of  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Shastrees  of  the  court.  As  Mahdoo  Rao 
obtained  a  larger  share  of  power.  Ram  Shastree  was  at 
great  pains  to  instruct  him,  both  in  the  particular 
branch  which  he  superintended,  and  in  the  general 
conduct  of  administration.    An  anecdote  related    of  liim 
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is  equally  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  himself  and 
his  pupil.  Mahdoo  Rao,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
versation of  several  learned  Bramins,  had  for  a  time 
been  much  occupied  in  expounding  and  following  the 
mystical  observances  which  the  Shasters  enjoin.  Ram 
Shastree  perceived  that  to  oppose  this  practice  by 
ordinary  argument  would  only  lead  to  endless  disputes 
with  Mahdoo  Rao,  or  ratlier  with  his  associates ;  but 
one  day,  having  come  into  the  Peishwa's  presence  on 
business,  and  found  him  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
enjoined  to  Hindoo  devotees,*  during  which  all  other 
faculties  are  to  be  suspended,  the  Shastree  retired;  but 
next  day,  after  making  the  few  arrangements  necessary, 
ho  went  to  the  Peishwa,  and  formally  resigned  his 
office,  which  is  politely  expressed  by  intimating  an 
intention  of  retiring  to  Benares.  Mahdoo  Rao  immediately 
apologized  for  the  apparent  impropriety  of  his  conduct 
the  day  before,  by  stating  the  cause,  which  he  defended  as 
excusable  and  praiseworthy.  "  It  is  only  so,"  replied 
Ram  Shastree,  "  provided  you  entirely  renounce  worldly 
advantages.  As  Bramins  have  departed  from  the 
ordinances  of  their  faith,  and  assumed  the  office  of 
rajas,  it  becomes  them  to  exercise  power  for  the  benefit 
of  their  subjects,  as  the  best  'and  only  apology  for  having 
usurped  it.  It  behoves  you  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of 
your  people  and  your  government ;  or,  if  you  cannot 
reconcile  yourself  to  those  duties,  quit  the  musnud, 
accompany  me,  and  devote  your  life  strictly  to  those 
observances  which,  I  fully  admit,  our  faith  enjoins." 
Mahdoo  Rao  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  rebuke,  and 
abandoned  the  studies  which  had  had  misled  him. 

*  That  sort  of  oontemplatlon  whioh  the  Mahrattas  expreas  by  the 
fiiDgle  word  Jbep. 
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The  benefits  which  Ram  Shastree  conferred  on  his 
countrymen  were  principally  by  example  ;  but  the  weight 
and  soundness  of  his  opinions  were  universally  acknowledged 
during  his  life ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  punchayets,  which 
gave  decrees  in  his  time,  are  still  considered  precedents. 
His  conduct  and  unwearied  zeal  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
improving  the  people  of  all  ranks ;  he  was  a  pattern  to  the 
well-disposed,  but  the  greatest  man  who  did  wrong  stood  in 
awe  of  Ram  Shastree  ;  and  although  persons  possessed  of 
rank  and  riches  did,  in  several  instances,  try  to  corrupt  him, 
none  dared  to  repeat  the  experiment,  or  to  impeach  his 
integrity.  His  habits  were  simple  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it 
was  a  rule  with  him  to  keep  nothing  more  in  his  house 
than  sufficed  for  the  day's  consumption. 

One  of  Mahdoo  Rao's  first  acts  was  to  abolish  the 
system  of  forcing  the  villagers  to  carry  baggage — a  cus- 
tom then  so  prevalent  in  India,  that  when  first  done  away 
in  the  Mahratta  country  by  Mahdoo  Rao,  it  occasioned 
discontent  among  the  men  in  power,  and  many  secretly 
practised  it  But  the  Peishwa  having  intelligence  of  a 
quantity  of  valuable  articles  conveyed  in  this  manner  by 
order  of  Yisajee  Punt,  soobehdar  of  Bassein,  seized  and 
confiscated  the  whole;  remimerated  tlio  people  for  being 
imjustly  taken  from  their  agricultural  labours,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  fresh  orders,  which  none,  who  knew 
his  system  of  intelligence,  ventured  to  disobey.* 

In  the  ensuing  fair  season  Mahdoo  Rao  had  leisure  to 
turn  his  attention  to  affairs  in  the  Carnatic  Hyder, 
after  concluding  peace  with  the  English,  and  obtaining  a 
promise  of  their  eventual  support,  was  under  no  alarm 
at  the    prospect  of  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas.     He  not 

*  Some  Bay  that  Mahdoo  Bao  exacted  a  heavj  finei  besides  QonfiBcatiiig 

the  property. 
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only  evaded  their  demands  f<H*  the  payment  of  arrears  of 
tribute,  but  levied  contributions  upon  some  of  the  poly  gars 
tributary  to  the  Peishwa — an  encroachment  which  Mahdoo 
Bao  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  tolerate.  In  the  iponth  of 
November  he  sent  forward  a  large  body  of  horse  under 
Qopaul  Bao  Putwurdhun,  Mulhar  Rao  Bastia,  and  the 
oousins   of  Gopaul    Rao,    viz.y    Pureshram    Show    and 

Keelkunt    Rao    Putwurdhun.       Mahdoo 
Rao  followed  at  the  head  of  35,000  meui 
of  whom  15,000  were  infantry.     He  rapidly  reduced  the 
two  Balapoors,  Kolhar,   Nundeedroog,    Mulwugul,*  and 
the  greater   part  of  the    open   country  on  the   eastern 
boimdary  of  Hyder's  territory,  including  16  forts,  none 
of  them   considered   of  very   great   importance,   and  25 
fortified  villages,  of  which  he  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  defences-t     The  fort  of  Mulwugul  was  carried  by 
an  assault  led  by  two  rivals  of  the  Ghatgay  family,   of 
Boodh  and  MuUaoree.     Their  hereditary  disputes,  known 
to  have  esisted  from  the  time  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty, 
had  been  repeatedly  revived  in  the  Peishwa's  camp,  but 
though  settled  by  a  punchayet  in  favour  of  Nagojee  Raja, 
Joojhar  Bao,  the  other  branch  of  the  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  Bajee  Ghatgay,  being  dissatisfied,  both  partioa 
had  solicited  permission  to  decide  the  quarrel,  according 
to  the  family  privilege,  "  at  the  spear's  point,"  to  which 
Mahdoo  Rao  would  not   consent  ;  but  when   the  assault 
was   about  to  take   place,  it  was    proposed  that,  of  the 
two,  he  whose  flag  first  appeared  before  the  Juree  Putka 
on  the  top  of  the  rampart  should  be  confirmed  in  all  the 
hereditary    privileges.     One  of  the    family   who    carried 
the. flag  of  Bajee  Ghatgay  was  killed;   Dumdairay,  the 
person  who  had   charge  of  the   Juree   Putka,   also  fell, 

*  Wilks.  t  BoBlwy  BMorda. 
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but  Nagojee  seiised  the  standard,  and  planting  his  flag 
with  his  own  hand,  hoisted  the  Jnree  Putka  over  it, 
amidst  an  enthusiastic  shout  from  the  whole  Mahratta 
army.  Unfortnnately  the  lustre  of  this  gallant  action 
was  tarnished  by  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  garrison.* 

The  Peishwa^s  progress  was  for  a  time  arrested  at 
Nidjeeghul,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength,  which 
held  out  several  months,  and  repulsed  two  assaults  made 
by  the  Mahrattas,  in  one  of  which  Narain  Rao,  the 
Peishwa's  brother,  was  wounded.f  It  was  at  last  stormed 
by  the  poly  gar  of  Chittledroog,  at  the  head  of  his  Berudst 
— a  class  of  people  who,  as  already  noticed,  are  said  to 
be  originally  Ramoossees  from  Lialharashtra. 
-  Hyder,  as  the  Mahrattas  advanced  on  the  east,  retired 
to  the  westward,  where,  the  country  being  closer,  their 
cavalry  were  prevented  from  acting  against  him  with 
effect  He  never  ventured  within  20  kos  of  Mahdoo  Rao, 
as  his  infantry  would  not  face  the  Mahratta  horse  on  a 
plain;  but  a  light  force  under  Gopaul  Rao,  which  was 
sent  to  watch  his  motions,  and  ravage  the  country,  was 
suprised  and  put  to  flight  by  Hyder  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  or  4th  March.  This  aflair  was  attended  by  no 
advantage ;  the  Mahrattas  continued  to  plunder  and  rarage 

*  Mahrmtta  MSS.,  and  a  family  legend  known  to  every  individoAl  of 
the  olan  of  Qhatgay,  althongh,  in  their  nsaal  loose  way,  they  mention 
different  names  for  the  fort  wbioh  was  the  soene  of  Nagojee^a  eiy»loit. 

t  By  a  bullet  in  the  hand.    Mahratta  MSS. 

X  Wilks.  The  anecdote  given  by  Colonel  Wilks  of  the  matilation  of 
the  captive  garrison  is  not  preserved  in  the  Mahratta  ooaniry ;  therefore, 
as  a  mere  anecdote,  I  am  not  authorized  in  repeating  it,  althoagh  it  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  anger,  the  violt^noe,  and  the  generosity  of 
liabdoo  Raa  There  is,  however,  an  aneodota  given  by  CoIoimI  Wilks, 
which  I  must  remark,  respecting  Appajee  Bam,  vol.  ii.,  page  14.  It 
might  do  for  the  llceotious  court  of  Poona  at  any  other  period,  but  even 
if  authentic,  which  I  cannot  discover,  it  conveys  a  wrong  impreeaion. 
Mahdoo  Bao  would  excuse  want  of  form,  and  even  an  ebullition  of 
anger,  but  he  never  tolerated  indeoenoy  or  impertinenoet 
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his  territory,  and  Hyder  hoped  that  they  \vonld  retire 
to  the  northward  of  the  Kistna,  on  the  approach  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.*  But  he  was  disappointed.  The 
state  of  Mahdoo  Rao's  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Poona  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  but  he  left  the  infantry 
and  20,000  horse  under  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  to  prosecute 
the  war.  Hyder  oflfered  to  pay  the  chouth,  but  would 
not  restore  the  amount  exacted  from  the  polygars,  as  he 
conceived  their  submission  to  his  authority  in  1762  gave 
him  a  right  to  the  tribute  he  had  levied.f 

Trimbuck  Rao,  before  the  season  when  he  might  expect 
the  return  of  the  Peishwa,  gained  several  advantages, 
reduced  the  fort  of  Gurumconda  and  some  other 
garrisons. 

Mahdoo  Rao,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  marched 
from  Poona,  intending  to  have  joined  Trimbuck  Rao,  but 
being  again  taken  ill,  he  gave  over  the  command  to  Appa 
Bulwunt,  the  son  of  that  Bulwunt  Rao  who  fell  so  much 

distinguished  in  one  of  the  battles  at 
Panniput.  After  the  junction  of  Appa 
Bulwunt,  the  Mahratta  army  consisted  of  nearly  40,000 
horse,  with  10^000  infantry,  and  some  guns.  Hyder  with 
12,000  horse  and  25,000  infantry,  of  whom  15,000  were 
regulars,  and  40}  field  guns,  did  not  lat  first  venture  to 
take  the  field,  and  the  Mahrattas  encamped  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  Seringapatam.  Trimbuck  Rao,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  draw  Hyder  from  his  position,  retired  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward,  when   Hyder,  who  always  kept 

*  Letters  from  the  Bombfty  depatieB,  Mr.  Biohard.  Gharoh  and  M^. 
James  Sibbald,  from  Uyder'soamp. 

t  Mahratta  MSS.,  Bombay  Beoord?,  Wilks. 

i    Wilks.    Mahdoo  Bao  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Bombay, 
8,000  or  10,000  horse  and  45  gans. 
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up  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Mahratta  officers,* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  deceived  by  false  information^ 
and  took  the  fields  imagining  that  a  great  part  of  Trimbuck 
Bao's  force  was  detached.f  He  was  soon  undeceived ; 
and  such  was  his  impression^  whether  from  having  been 
formerly  beaten  by  the  Mahrattas^  or  from  want  of 
confidence  in  his  army — -a  circamstance  rare  in  a  good 
officer — this  man  who  had  fought  with  skill  and  bravery 
against  British  troops^  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  battle,- and  at 
last  fled,  in  the  most  dastardly  and  disorderly  manner, 
towards  his  capital.  The  whole  of  his  guns  were  taken, 
some  thousands  of  his  men  and  1,500  of  his  cavalry  were 
destroyed  ;  25  elephants,  several  thousand  horses,  and  the 
whole  of  his  camp  equipage  were  the  recorded  trophies  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who,  as  usual,  boasted  less  of  their  victory 
than  of  their  plunder. 

After  this  success,  Trimbuck  Bao  invested  Seringapatam, 
but  being  almost  destitute  of  men  capable  of  working  his 
guns,  the  attempt  was  conducted  with  more  than  the 
usual  absurdity  of  a  Mahratta  siege.  It  was  disapproved 
by  Mahdoo  Bao,  whose  object  was  to  possess  himself  of 
Bednore  and  Soonda  during  the  ensuing  season.  Trimbuck 
Bao,  afler  wasting  five  weeks  before  Seringapatam,  retired 
in  the  middle  of  April  to  Turry  Ghuree,t  keeping  a  strong 
garrison  in  Belloor,  and  exacting  heavy  contributions  in 
various  directions. 

Before  the  roads  were  completely  occupied,  Hyder,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  attempted  to  draw  a  convoy  of 
military  stores  with  20  pieces  of  cannon  from  Bednore  to 
Beringapatam ;  but  the  whole,  including  the  escort  that 
accompanied  them,   were   intercepted  ;  and   at   last,    so 

*  His  own  letton  to  the  Bombay  government. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Sibbald.  t  Probably  Tuiry  Kaim. 
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effectually  did  the  Mahrattas  cut  off  the  communication, 
that  Hyder's  Hircarrahs  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
Koorga  Kaja's  country,  and  descend  the  Ghauts  in  Malabar, 
as  the  only  route  to  Bednore.  On  the  24th  October  the 
Mahrattas  moved  to  Bangalore  ;  Hyder,  with  about  20,000 
men  of  all  descriptions,  remained  at  Seringapatam  strongly 
intrenched.*  The  only  success  wliich  attended  his  arms 
during  the  whole  season  was  achieved  by  his  son  Tippoo, 
who  intercepted  a  very  large  convoy  of  grain  proceeding 
towards  the  Mahratta  camp.  Hyder's  situation  was  con- 
sidered critical,  and  a  prospect  of  the  total  reduction  of 
his  country,  which  formed  the  only  barrier  between  the 
Mahrattas  and  Madras,  inclined  the  Bombay  government 
to  afford  him  their  assistance  ;  but  the  territoryf  and 
subsidy  demanded  as  preliminaries  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  terms  proposed  on  the  other,  were  out  of  all  proportion  ; 
besides  which,  Hyder  artfully  endeavoured  to  make  them 
principals  in  the  war,  by  requiring  of  them  to  attack 
Salsette,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

The  governor  and  council  at  Madras  deemed  it  of  vital 
importance  to  support  Hyder  Ally,  but  they  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  wishes  of  Mohummud  Ally  and  the  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  his  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary, 

both  of  whom,  in  the  face  of  the  late  treaty 

A.D.  1772. 

with  Hyder,  urged  the  Madras  government 
to  unite  with  the  Mahrattas.  (  But  news  of  the  increas- 
ing illness  of  the  Peishwa,  which  was  pronounced  incur- 
able in  the  month  of  March,  alarmed  all  the  Mahratta 
commanders  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  especially 
those  who  owed  their  situations  exclusively  to  Mahdoo 
Rao.    The  design  of  reducing  Soonda  and  Bednore  was 

*  Mr.  Sibbald's  Beportu,  and  Mahratta  MSS. 

t  Manglore  and  Pargurh  on  the  ooast  were  the  places  applied  for. 

X  Madras  Beoords* 
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abandoned ;  and,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  Mahratta 
sillidars  were  desirous  to  return  to  their  homes,  which 
was  also  perfectly  true,  Trimbuck  Rao  listened  to  Hyder's 
overtures.  Negotiations  began  in  the  middle  of  April, 
when  the  Mahrattas  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bangalore  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  June,  by  which 
the  Mahrattas  retained  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  fiEither 
of  Sivajee,*  besides  Mudgerry  and  Gurumconda.  Hyder 
likewise  agreed  to  pay  36  lakhs  of  rupees  as  arrears  and 
expenses,  and  14  lakhs  as  the  annual  tribute,  which  he  in 
future  promised  to  remit  with  regularity  ;  all  other 
Mahratta  demands  were  to  cease.f 

Mahdoo  Bao's  disease  was  consumption,  but  his  health 
improved  considerably  during  the  monsoon,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  the  progress  of  his 
generals  in  ELindostan  had  been  still  more  important  than 
his  acquisitions  in  the  Camatic. 

The  army  which  crossed  the  Nerbuddah  in  1769,  under 
Visajee  Kishen  as  chief-in-oommand,  consisted,  when  the 
whole  were  united  in  Malwa,  of  nearly  50,000  horse.  Visa- 
jee Kishen  and  Bamchundur  Gunnesh,  besides  Pindharees, 
had  20,000  horse,  of  which  15,000  belonged  to  the 
Peishwa.  With  Mahadajee  Sindia  there  were  15,000,  and 
with  Tookajee  Holkar  about  the  same  nuniber.t     There 

*  Eolhar,  Bangalore,  Ousootta,  Balapoor,  and  Sera. 

t  Wilks  mentions  only  30  lakhs  (vol.  ii.,  page  151),  which  may  be 
oorreot,  but  the  Mahratta  MS.  is  here  supported  by  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing 49,50,000  rupees  debited  to  Hyder  in  the  Mahratta  state  accoontiv  at 
the  period  of  Mahdoo  Rao*8  death,  for  whioh|  as  it  is  regularly  credited, 
they  probably  had  some  collateral  security. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  This  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  statement  glren 
by  Nujeef  Khan  to  General  Barker  in  May  1773 ;  but  by  that  time 
Bamchundur  Gunnesh  had  returned  with  a  party  of  the  Peishwa's  horse 
to  the  Deccan,  and  the  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  numbere  of 
Pindharees.— (See  Appendix  No.  21  to  the  fifth  Beport  i^om  the  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy.) 
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was  also  a  large  body  of  infantry  with  a  numerous 
artillery,*  chiefly  natives  of  Hindostan  and  Malwa,  includ- 
ing men  of  all  castes.  The  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and 
Sindians,  of  whom  there  was  a  small  proportion,  were 
accounted  the  best  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  were  mostly 
obtained  from  the  sea-ports  of  Cambay  and  Surat 

For  some  time  after  the  fatal  field  of  Panniput,  the 
Mahrattas,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  domestic  struggles,  and 
the  warfare  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbnddah,  had  little 
leisure  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  Hindostan.  Mulhar 
Rao  Holkar,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1764,  joined  the 
Jaths  when  besieging  Delhi,  but  soon  quitted  them,  and 
returned  to  the  Deocan. 

A  body  of  Mahrattas  from  Bundeleund,  or  Malwa,  took 
service  with  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  in  the  war  against  the 
English  in  1765  ;  but  excepting  the  temporary  visit  of 
Holkar  to  Delhi,  above  alluded  to,  the  Mahrattas  had  not 

crossed  the  Chumbul  in  force  for  upwards 
of  eight  years.  The  Abdallee  king,  after  the 
great  victory  he  achieved,  bestowed  the  throne  of  the 
Moghuls  on  the  lawful  heir,  Shah  Alum ;  but  as  that 
emperor  was  then  engaged  in  the  well-known  warfare 
against  the  nabob  of  Bengal  and  the  English,  his  son,  the 
prince  Jewan  Bukht,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  during 
the  emperor's  absence.  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude, 
was  appointed  vizier,  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,  Rohillah, 
was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  Umeer-ool-Oomrah.  After 
which  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee  quitted  Delhi  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions. 

Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  remained  with  the  young  prince 
generally  at  the  capital ;  but  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  first  repair- 
ed to  his  own  government,  and  afterwards  expelled  all  the 

*  Mahmttft  MSS. 
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Mahratta  carcoons,  whom  he  still  found  remaining  as 
collectors  of  revenue  in  the  Dooab.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Benares,  where,  having  been  joined  bj  the  emperor,  they 
advanced  together  into  Bundelcund,  took  Jhansee,*  and 
would  probably  have  driven  the  Mahrattas  from  that 
province ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  Meer  Cassim 
from  Bengal,  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  not  content  with  afford- 
ing him  an  asylum,  espoused  his  cause  against  the  English 
— a  course  of  policy  which  led  to  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  on  the  23rd  October  1764,  when  the  emperor 
for  a  time  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English. t  A  treaty  with  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  in  August 
1765,  restored  to  him  the  principaUty  of  Oude,  which  had 
been  subjugated  by  the  British  arms,  recognized  his  title 
as  vizier  of  the  empire,  and  established  an  aUiance  with 
the  company's  government. 

The  reader  may  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moghuls,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  took  possession  of  a 
province,  and  their  mode  of  conducting  its  administration. 
To  each  district  there  was  a  foujdar,  or  military  gover- 
nor, charged  with  its  protection  and  interior  order,  and  a 
dewan,  or  collector  and  civil  manager.  There  were 
also  soobehdars  and  nazims,  who  were  military 
governors  of  large  provinces ;  but  these  were  mere- 
ly gradations  of  rank,  to  each  of  which  there  was 
a  dewan.  The  foujdar  was  the  active  efficient  of- 
ficer ;  the  superiors  were  mere  supervisors.  These  mili- 
tary governors,  when  the  empire  fell  into  decay,  styled 
themselves  nabobs,}  and  all  who  could  maintain  that 
appellation  considered  themselves  independent,  though  they 

*  Seyr  Mutaakhereen.  f  Mill's  History  of  British  India, 

X  To  my  iDdian  readers  it  is  very  uimeceaiary  to  explain  that  Nnwab 
is  the  Persian  word,  the  plural  (as  more  lespeotlul)  of  Naib,  a  deputy* 
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embraced  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  firmans  or  com- 
missions from  the  pageant  emperor*  The  English,  at  the 
period  of  Meer  Jaffeir's  death,  had  Bengal  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  the  emperor's  person  in  their  power.  The 
youngest  son  of  Meer  Jaffeir  was  made  nabob  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa  in  February  1765  ;*  and  the  East 
India  Company,'  previously  charged  with  the  military  pro- 
tection of  this  territory,  were  appointed  his  dewan  in 
August  following.  The  emperor.  Shah  Alum,  with  the 
assigned  revenues  of  Allahabad  and  Korah  for  his  support, 
the  only  part  of  the  conquered  territories  of  Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah  of  which  the  English  thought  proper  to  dispose, 
continued  to  reside  under  the  British  protection,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  send  an  army  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  meantime  the  prince  Jewan  Bukht  remained  at 
the  Moghul  capital,  where  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  exercised 
the  entire  powers  of  administration.  Sooruj  Mull,  the 
Jath  prince,  was  gradually  extending  his  power  and  con- 
sequence :  the  Mahratta  oiBcerf  in  Agra  accepted  his 
protection,  and  admitted  a  garrison  of  his  troops  :  he  took 
Bewaree  and  Ferohnugur  from  a  Beloochee  adventurer 
who  possessed  them  in  jagheer  ;  and  at  last  applied  to 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  for  the  office  of  foujdar  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital.  These  encroachments  were  so  palpable  that 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  gained  an  easy  and  unexpected  victory  by  the  death  of 
Sooruj  Mull,  who  was  killed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
first  action.^     His  son,  assisted  by   Mulhar  Rao  HoIkar,§ 

*  Miirs  History  of  BriHsh  India, 

t  I  eannot  diflooTer  what  ofBoer  it  WM.  }  Sejrr  Matuakhereen. 

§  The  amoimt  paid  for  his  assistance  is  not  known,  bat  one-half  of 
the  acknowledged  profits,  upwards  of  four  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupeesi 
was  credited  to  the  Peiihwa,    (State  aoooonts^  Pooim  Beeords.) 
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during  the  short  period  the  latter  was  absent  from  the 
Deccan  in  1764,  besieged  Delhi ;  but  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah, 
by  means  of  that  secret  understanding  which  always  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Holkar,  induoed  the  Mahrattas  to 
abandon  the  alliance  and  return  to  Malwa. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Hindostan  when  the  Peishwa's 
army  crossed  the  Chumbul,  towards  the  latter  end  of  1769. 
Their  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Rajpoot 
princes,    from  whom  they  levied   10   lakhs  of  rupees  as 

arrears    of   tribute.     They  next  entered 

A.D.  1770.  ,  .  ^   ,        X    1 

the  terntory  of  the  Jaths,  on  pretence  of 
assisting  one  of  the  sons  of  Sooruj  Mull,  as  great  conten- 
tions prevailed  amongst  the  brothers.  The  Mahrattas  were 
victorious  in  an  engagement  fought  close  to  Bhurtpoor, 
and,  after  having  overran  the  country,  the  Jaths  agreed 
to  pay  them  65  lakhs  of  rupees — 10  in  ready  money,  and 
the  rest  by  instalments.  They  encamped  at  Deeg  during 
the  monsoon,  and  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,  dreading  their  re- 
collection "  of  sons  and  brothers  slain,'*  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  Visajee  Kishen  to  avert  the  calamities  he  appre- 
hended.* The  Mahrattas  are  mindful  both  of  benefits  and 
of  injuries,  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  they  are  not 
more  revengeful  than  might  be  expected  of  a  people  so  little 
civilized,  and  in  this  respect  they  seldom  allow  their  passion 
to  supersede  their  interest.  Visajee  Kishen  listened  to 
the  overtures  of  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  with  complacency  ; 
but  Ramchundur  Gunnesh  and  Mahadajee  Sindia  called 
for  vengeance  on  the  Bohillahs.  On  a  reference  being 
made  to  the  Peishwa,  he  so  far  concurred  in  Bindia's 
opinion,  that  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  could  never  be  a  friend 
to  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce the  emperor  to  withdraw  from  the  protection  of  the 

^  Mfthratta  MS&,  and  Bengal  Bepofda 
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English,  in  which  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah'8  assistance  might 
be  useful,  the  conduct  of  Visajee  Kishen  was  approved.* 
Accordingly  Zabita  Khan,  the  son  of  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlab, 
was  sent  to  join  Visajee  Kishen  ;  but  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah 
shortly  after  died  when  on  his  route  to  Nujeebgurh,  in 
October  1770.t  Immediately  after  this  event,  Zabita 
Khan  assumed  his  father's  situation  at  the  capital. 

The  president  and  council  at  Bengal,  although  it  was 
upon  the  face  of  their  records  that  in  1766  Shah  Alum 
had  made  overtures  to  the  Mahrattas,  were  not  at  first 
apprized  of  his  having  renewed  the  negotiation,  and  were 
therefore  at  a  loss  to   account  for  the  oonduct  of  the 

Mahrattas     in     not    makin^f    themselves 

A.D  1771«  .      . 

masters  of  Delhi  ;  instead  of  which  they 
took  the  route  of  Rohilcund.  The  Rohillah  chiefs  be- 
haved with  no  spirit ;  their  country  was  entirely  overrun  ; 
the  strong  fortress  of  Etaweh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Dooab,  except  Furrucka- 
bad,  was  reduced  almost  without  opposition.  The  territory 
of  Zabita  Khan  was  not  exempt  from  their  ravages  ;  they 
likewise  made  irruptions  into  Korah,  and  preferred  de- 
mands upon  Shnjah-ud-Dowlah,  which  alarmed  the  Eng- 
lish, and  induced  them  to  prepare  for  resisting  an  invasion 
which  they  deemed  probable. 

8hujah-ud-Dowlah,  however^  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Mahrattas  the  whole  time ;  and  the  emperor, 
at  last,  openly  declared  Ills  intention  of  throwing  himself 
on  their  protection.  They  returned  from  Bohilcund  to 
Delhi  before  the  rains,  and  possessed  themselves  of  every 
part  of  it  except  the  citadel,  where,  on  account  of  the  prince 
Jewan  Bukht,  they  refrained  from  excess,  and  treated 

*  MahrattaMSS. 

t  Mahratta  MSB.,  Bengal  Beoord%  and  JFon/bw^  Travels. 
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him  with  conrtesy.  Zabita  Khan  would  probably  have 
been  detained  by  them,  but  Tookajee  Holkar  ensured  his 
safe  retreat  to  Nujeebgurh.  The  Bengal  presidency,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Cartier,  represented  to  the 
emperor  the  imprudence  and  danger  of  quitting  their 
protection,  but,  with  sound  policy,  placed  no  re- 
straint on  his  inclination,  and  Shah  Alum,  having  taken 
leave  of  his  English  friends,  was  met  by  Mahadajee  Sindia, 
escorted  to  the  camp  of  Yisajee  Kishen,  under 
whose  auspices  he  entered  his  capital,  and  was 
fieated  on  the  throne  in  the  end  of  December  1771.* 
The  Mahrattas  now  determined  to  wreak  their  revenge  on 
the  son  of  Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah — a  design-  undertaken  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  who  bore  Zabita 
Khan  a  personal  enmity,  but  it  was  principally  instigated 
by  Mahadajee  Sindia,  the  chief  director  of  the  councils  of 
Yisajee  Kishen,  Ramchundur  Gxmnesh  having  returned  to 
Poena  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  superior. 
Shujah-ud-Dowlah  continued  his  correspondence  with  the 
Mahrattas,  although  he  personally  declined  assuming  his 
post  as  vizier  whilst  they  maintained  supremacy  at  the 
imperial  court  But  the  principal  object  of  Shnjah-ud- 
Dowlah,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  father,  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Rohillah  territory,  to  which  the  death  of 
Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah  paved  the  way.  He  had  no  objections, 
therefore,  to  see  these  neighbours  weakened  by  the 
Mahrattas,  provided  he  could  ultimately  secure  the  con- 
quest for  himself;  but  he  also  perceived  that  the  result  of 
a  permanent  conquest  of  Rohilcund  by  the  Mahrattas 
would  prove  the  precursor  of  his  own  destruction.  The 
Bohillahs  knew  him  well,  and,  dreading  treachery,  Hafiz 
Rehmut,    whose  districts  adjoined   Oude,   could  not  be 

*  Bengal  Beoordi,  Mahratfta  MSa,  ko^  &o. 
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prevailed  upon  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  Zabita  Khan, 
until  assured  bj  Brigadier-Qeneral  Sir  Robert  Barker,  the 
•officer  in  command  of  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the 
vizier's  territory,  that  no  improper  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  his  absence  from  the  frontier** 
\  Several  places  were  speedily  reduced ;  an  ineffectuiJ 
j^esiatance  was  opposed  to  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Nujeef 
JBLhan,  at  the  fords  of  the  Ghinges,  which  they  crossed  in 
the  face  of  the  Bohillahs,  by  passing  many  of  their  posts 
as  if  they  had  no  intention  of  fording  until  much  higher 
•up  the  river,  when,  after  throwing  them  off  their  guard, 
.they  suddenly  wheeled  about,  dashed  down  upon  one  of 
the  fords  at  full  gallop,  and,  crossing  over,  made  a  great 
•slaughter.  The  Bohillahs,  in  consequence,  seem  to  have 
been  completely  panic-struck.  Zabita  Khan's  territory 
.was  reduced  with  scarcely  any  opposition  ;  the  strongest 
entrenchments,  and  even  forts,  were  abandoned,  before  a 
horseman  came  in  sight.t  Puttergurh,  where  considerable 
wealth  amassed  by  Nujeeb  Khan  was  deposited,  fell  into 
•their  hands,  and  the  Bohillah  chiefs  were  compelled  to  the 
very  measure  which  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  desired,  namely, 
io  form  a  defensive  alliance  with  him  against  the  Mahrattas, 
for  which  they  paid  him  40  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  by  which 
•he  secured  himself  from  the  Mahrattas,  strengthened  his 
own  resources,  and  weakened  the  means  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Bohillahs,  on  whose  ultimate  destruction 
he  was  bent. 

Yis^'ee  Kishen  returned  to  Delhi  for  a  short  time  in  the 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seoreoy  of 
the  Houpe  of  Commons. 

.    t  ^yr  Matuakhereen.    The  Mahratta  MSS.  give  them  more  c««dlt 
.than  tbe  Moghul  historian;   but  although  he  is  excessively  prejudiced 

against  any  person  In  the  shape  of  an  Afghan,  the  Bengal  Beoordi  m 

here  in  support  of  the  Moghul's  testimony, , 
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inoBth  of  June  ;  but  the  main  bodjr  of  the  Mahrattas  was 
encamped  during  the  rains  in  the  Dooab^  of  which  thej 
had  taken  almost  entire  possession.  The  constant  applica- 
tions of  Visajee  Kishen  in  urging  demands^  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  Bramin  followers  snatched  at  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth,  the  sordid  parsimony  of 
their  habits  when  absent  from  the  Deccan,  and  that  mean- 
ness and  impudence  which  are  inseparable  in  low  minds, 
greatly  disgusted  the  emperor,  and  all  who  were  compelled 
to  tolerate  their  insolence  and  rapacity.  Their  behaviour 
gave  Shah  Alum  such  extreme  offence,  that  he  was  willing 
to  run  any  risk  to  rid  himself  of  such  allies.  Zabita  Khan, 
through  Tookajee  Holkar,  was  endeavouring  to  recover 
both  his  territory  and  his  father's  rank  at  court  The 
emperor  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  he  at  last 
engaged  his  general,  Nujeef  Khan,  to  resist  the  Mahrattas 
by  force.  Visajee  Kishen  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
extremities,  and  referred  for  orders  to  Poena;  but  an  event 
had  occurred  there,  which,  at  the  time  it  happened,  was 
less  expected  than  it  had  been  some  months  before ;  Mahdoo 
Bao  breathed  his  last  at  the  village  of  Theur,  13  miles 
^ast  of  Poena,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  November,  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age.*  He  died  without  issue;  and 
his  widow  Bumma  Bye,  who  bore  him  a  remarkable  affeo-, 
tion,  immolated  herself  with  the  corpse. 

The  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  occasioned  no  immediate 
commotion  ;  like  his  own  disease,  it  was  at  first  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  the  root  which  invigorated  the  already 
scathed  and  wide-extending  tree  was  cut  off  from  the  stem, 
and  the  plains  of  Panniput  were  not  more  fatal  to  the 
Mahratta  empire  than  the  early  end  of  this  excellent  prince. 
Although  the  military  talents  of  Mahdoo  Rao  were  veiy 

^  Mahdoo  Bao  waa  bora  in  Aagaai  17.44. 
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considerable,  his  character  as  a  sovereign  i»  entitled  to  far 
higher  ^praise9  and  > to  much  greater  respect,  than  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  deservedly  celebrated  for 
his  firm  support  of-  the  weak  against  the  oppressive^ 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and,  as  far  as  the 
constitution  of  society  admitted,  for  his  equity  to  all. 
Mahdoo  Rao  made  no  innovations  >  he  improved  the 
system  established,  endeavoured  to  amend  defects  without 
altering  forms,  and  restrained  a  corruption  which  be  could 
not  eradicate. 

The  efficiency  of  his  government  in  its  commencement 
was  rather  dogged  than  assisted  by  the  abilities-  of 
Sukaram  Bappoo*  The  influence  of  the  okl  minister  was 
too  great  for  the  talents  of  his  youi^  master ;  all  aetions 
deemed  beneficial  were  ascribed  to  the  former,  whilst  the 
unpopularity,  which  with  some  party  is  inseparable  from 
executive  authority,  fell  to  the  inexperienced  Peishwa,  and 
to  Mahdoo  Bao  in  a  peculiar  degree,  by  reason  of  an  irrita* 
ble  temper,  not  always  under  commsmd,  which  was  his^ 
greatest  defect.  This  influence  on  the  part  of  the  nunister, 
a  man  open  to  bribery,  prevented  that  respect  for  Mahdoo 
Bao  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  without  which  the  ends 
which  he  aimed  at  establishing  were  obstructed.  Until 
after  Bugonath  Bao's  confinement,  Mahdoo  Bao  was 
unknown  to  his  subjects  ;  shortly  after  that  event,  he- 
privately  sent  for  Sukaram  Bapoo,  told  liim  ^  that  he  found, 
many  of  bis  orders  disregarded,  and  that  he  was  but  a 
cipher  in  the  government :  whether  this  proceeded  fron» 
want  of  capacity  or  diligence  on  his  own  part,  or  any  other 
cause,  he  was  himself  perhaps  an  incompetent  judge,  but 
he  would  put  the  question  to  his  sincerity,  and  begged  of 
him  to  explain  the  reason  and  suggest  the  remedy.'* 
Sukaram  immediately  replied— *^^  You  oan  effect  nothing 
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until  jou  remove  me  from  office  :  appoint  Moroba  Fnrnu- 
wees  jour  dewan,  when  you  can  be  your  own  minister." 
\  Mahdoo  Bao  respected  the  penetration  which  read  his 
intentions,  confirmed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  jagheer, 
and  followed  his  advice.  He  permitted  Moroba  to  do 
nothing  without  his  orders ;  he  established  a  system  of 
intelligence,  of  which  the  many  exaggerated  stories  now 
related  in  the  Mahratta  country  only  prove  thaty  in  regard 
to  events,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  he  possessed  prompt 
and  exact  information. 

A  review  of  his  civil  administration,  if  taken  in  the 
abstract,  would  convey  an  indifferent  idea  of  his  merits  : 
it  must  therefore  be  estimated  by  comparison,  by  the 
state  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  chief  magistrate, 
and  by  the  conduct  pursued  in  the  interior  management 
and  protection  of  his  country,  whilst  harassed  by  the 
machinations  of  his  uncle's  party  and  constantiy  engaged 
in  foreign  war.  The  brief  summary  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  give,  will  scarcely  allude  to  the  administration 
of  his  predecessors,  but  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  best 
government  the  Mahratta  country  enjoyed  under  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  of  modem  times. 

The  root  of  all  the  Mahratta  systems,  even  now  in 
existence,  however  much  disfigured  or  amended,  whether 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mvhie  and  ChambuL  or  the  Kistna 

V  7 

and  Toongbuddra,  is  found  in  the  institutions  of  Sivajee. 
We  have  seen  that  Sivajee  had  eight  officers  of  state  ; 
of  them  it  need  only  be  observed  that  the  supremacy  and 
gradual  usurpation  of  the  raja's  authority  had  also 
superseded  that  of  the  other  Purdhans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Pritee  Needhee.  Forms  of  respect  instituted  with 
their  rank  were  maintained  ;  but  they  were  only  of 
importance  in  the  state  according  to  the  strength  and 
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resouroes  of  their  hereditary  jagheers,  and  of  a  superior 
description  of  soldiery,  who,  on  pay  much  inferior  to  what 
they  might  elsewhere  have  obtained,  still  adhered  to 
some  of  them,  with  that  pride  of  servitude  to  their  chief 
which,  by  its  enthusiastic  delusion,  has  caught  the  fancies 
of  men  in  aU  uncivilized  countries,  and  digniBed  military 
Tassalage.  Of  all  these  personages  at  the  period  of 
Mahdoo  Rao's  death,  Bhowan  Rao,  the  Pritee  Needhee, 
was  the  most  considerable,  both  for  the  reasons  mentioned^ 
and  from  his  warlike  character. 

In  the  different  departments  of  the  state  under  Sivajee,' 
every  separate  establishment,  when  complete,  had  eighth 
principal  officers;  all  such  officers,  as  well  as  their 
superiors,  were  styled  dnrrukdars,  and  although  declared^ 
not  hereditary  at  the  time  of  their  institution,  they 
generally  descended  in  the  usual  routine  of  every  tiling 
Hindoo.  Precedent,  however — that  grand  rule  of  sanction' 
to  Mahratta  usurpation — soon  became,  whilst  anarchy 
prevailed,  a  mere  name  for  the  right  of  the  strong,,  and- 
the  title  of  durrukdars,  like  every  other  claim,  was  only, 
regarded  according  to  circumstances. 

The  general  distribution  of  revenue  planned  by  Ballajee 
Wishwanath  was  a  measure  wholly  political,  but  it  wa» 
ingrafled  on  the  revenue  accounts  of  every  village,  the' 
ordinary  forms  of  which  have  been  explained  in  the 
preliminary  part  of  this  work  ;  ui>on  the  balance  of 
assessment,  or  government  share,  the  artificial  distribution 
alluded  to  invariably  followed,  although  seldom  in  the 
tmiform  manner  laid  down  upon  its  first  establishment 
in  the  year  1720.  Separate  collectors  did  not  always, 
realize  those  specific  shares  ;  but,  even  up  to  this  day, 
distinct  claims,  such  as  surdeshmookhee,  mokassa,  &o.^* 
iure  firequqntly  paid  to  different  owners,  andte9d  to  render 
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tbe  accounts  extremely  intrioate.  A  fixed  district 
eBtablishmeht  founded  on  that  of  Sivajee,  bat  more  or 
less  complete,  was  pt^served  until  a  very  late  period. 
Unless  in  the  old  jagheer  districts,  the  appointment  of 
dorrukdars,  daring  the  life  of  Shao,  remained  in  the  gift 
of  the  raja.  The  patronage,  however,  of  one  office  or 
darruk  was  bestowed  by  the  Baja  Shao  either  on  Bajee 
Bao  or  on  Ballajee  Rao  immediately  after  his  father's 
death ;  the  patronage  so  conferred  was  that  of  the 
Farnuwees  ;  hence,  in  the  old  accounts  of  the  Peishwa's 
districts,  after  the  death  of  Shao,  all  those  holding  the 
office  of  Farnuwees  superseded  their  superiors,  the 
muzzimdars ;  and  thus  the  Peishwa^s  Farnuwees  became, 
under  the  Peishwa's  government,  precisely  what  the  Punt 
Amat  was  under  that  of  the  raja.  These  two,  the 
Fnrnuwees  and  muzzimdar,  were  invariably  kept  up,  as 
were  the  dufturdars  and  chitness;  but  the  appointment 
of  dewan  was  not  general,  nor  of  the  karkanees,  potnees, 
and  jamdar.  Durrukdars  were  only  removeable  by 
government,  but  a  number  of  carcoons,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  establishments,  were  introduced  by  Ballajee  Rao^ 
who  were  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  immediate 
chief  officer  of  the  district.  The  useful  situation  of 
turufdar,  or  talookdar,  was  always  preserved,  but  generally 
under  the  appellation  of  shaikdar. 

These  details  are  enumerated,  because  the  arrangement 
for  the  land  revenue  in  Maharashtra  is  the  basis  of  civil 
government;  and,  indeed,  the  good  or  bad  revenue 
management  of  the  districts  of  any  country  in  India  is  the 
surest  indication  of  the  conduct  of  the  administration. 

Under  Mahdoo  Rao  the  same  heads  of  districts  were 
continued  as  had  been  established  by  his  nnole,  Sewdasheo 
Bao  Bhow ;  except  that,  upon  tibe    death    of  ^the  sor* 
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soobebdar  Balloba  Manduwagannee,  who  effected  the  great 
reforms  between  the  Neera  and  Gknlavery,  he  did  not 
appoint  a  successor  to  that  situation;  but  the  sur« 
aoobehdars  in  the  Concan,  Camatic,  Candeish,  and 
Guzerat*  were  always  continued.  The  appointment  of 
a  mamlitdar  was  declaredly  for  the  year,  but  he  was  not 
removed  during  good  behaviour:  the  amount  of  hid 
collections  varied ;  generally ,  however,  they  were  not  above 
five  lakhs  of  rupees  annually.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  season  he  was  furnished  by  government  with  a  general 
statement)  which  contained  his  instructions,  and  included 
the  expected  receipts,  the  alienations,  and  expenses  ;  which 
last  he  was  not  to  exceed  but  upon  the  most  satisfactory 
grounds.  In  the  detail  of  the  expenses  were  the  salaries^ 
including  not  only  food,  clothes,  and  every  necessary,  bat 
the  adequate  establishment  and  attendants  for  each  of 
the  government  servants,  according  to  their  rank  and 
respectability.  Beside  these  authorized  advantages,  there 
was  a  private  assessment  over  and  above  the  regular 
revenue,  at  which  the  government  connived,  provided  the 
mamlitdar's  share  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  actual  collections.  This  hidden  personid 
emolument  was  exactly  suited  to  the  genius  and  habits  of 
Bramins,  who,  by  a  strange,  though  perhaps  not  a 
peculiar,  perversion,  prefer  obtaining  an  emolument  in 
this  underhand  manner,  to  honestly  earning  four  times 
as  much. 

The  private  assessment  was  supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  cultivator,  as  well  a3  pleasing  to  the  mamlitdar 
and  district  officers.  Mahdoo  Bao  prevented  the  excess 
of  the  abuse  by  vigilant  supervision,  and  by  readily 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  common  cultivators ; 
^  Then  also  was  a  sur-aoobehdar  iMnettmis  la  Bnglana. 
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tfi  to  the  village  c^oers,  they  all  participated,  and  from 
them  information  could  only  be  obtained  through  some 
of  the  discontented  hereditary  claimants,  whose  statements 
were  oflien  fabricated,  and  so  difficult  to  substantiate, 
that  the  government,  much  occupied  by  its  great  political 
transactions,  g^ierally  made  it  a  rule  only  to  prosecute 
the  chief  authorities  on  great  occasions,  to  take  security 
from  interested  informants  before  examining  the  proofs, 
and  to  leave  minor  delinquency  to  the  investigation  of 
inamlitdars.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  system  so 
defective,  with  the  door  of  corruption  lefl  open  by  the 
connivance  of  government,  would  be  followed  by  every 
act  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence ;  but  the  evils 
fell  more  on  the  state  than  on  individuals  ;  and  at  that 
time  the  Mahratta  country,  in  proportion  to  its  fertihty, 
was  probably  more  thriving  than  any  other  part  of 
India. 

f  The  mamlitdar  on  his  appointment  opened  an 
account-current  with  the  government,  and  was  oblig- 
ed to  advance  a  part  of  the  expected  revenue, 
£br  which  he  received  a  premium  of  two  per  cent,  and 
one  per  cent,  monthly  interest,  until  the  periods  at  which 
the  collection  was  expected,  when  the  interest  ceased* 
This  advance,  which  was  both  a  security  and  convenience 
to  government,  and  all  revenue  transactions  whatever,  were 
managed  by  the  agency  of  the  soucars,  or  Indian  bankers; 
but  many  persons  employed  their  private  property  in  the 
pirosecution  of  such  agency,  in  which  there  was  often  a 
great  deal  of  speculation,  but,  with  ordinary  caution,  large 
returns  were  obtained  with  very  little  risk.  Thus  the 
advance  of  money  on  the  land-revenue  became  something 
like  national  funds,  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  prompt 
supply,  and  the.  evils  of  fictitious  credit. 
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At  the  end  of  the  season^  when  the  mamlitdar^s  accounts 
were  closed,  they  were  carried  bj  the  district  Fumuwees 
.to  Poona,  and  most  carefully  examined  before  they  were 
passed. 

Mahdoo  Rao  encouraged  the  mamlitdars  to  reside  in  the 
districts,  keeping  the  wukeels  at  Poena ;  but  when  that 
was  impracticable,  the  affairs  of  the  district  were  more 
scrupulously  investigated. 

The  management  of  the  police,  and  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  were  in  a  great  degree 
intrusted  to  the  mamlitdars.  .  The  police  magistrates  were 
the  patell,  the  mamlitdar,  and,  where  the  office  existed, 
the  sur-soobehdar.  The  deshmookhs  and  deshpandyas 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  rights,  but 
their  ancient  power  was  suspended,  and,  though  permitted 
to  collect  their  own  dues,  they  were  seldom  referred  to, 
except  in  ascertaining  local  usages,  and  occasionally  in 
arbitrating  differences.  Tlie  police,  except  in  the  city  of 
Poona,  was  very  imperfect ;  but  considering  the  defective 
state  of  the  executive  authority,  even  in  the  best  times  of 
the  Mahratta  government,  and  the  unsettled  predatory 
habits  of  so  large  a  portion  of  undisciplined  soldiery 
accustomed  to  violence  and  rapine,  it  is,  at  first  view, 
surprising  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  tlie  peaceable  part 
of  society  were  so  secure.  But  the  military  were  pretty 
equally  dispersed ;  every  village  could  defend  its  inhabi- 
tants or  avenge  aggression  ;  and  members  who  disgraced 
the  community  were  too  much  bound  by  the  opinion  of 
their  family  connections,  their  own  interests,  and  the 
power  of  the  village  officers  to  become  entirely  lawless. 
The  Mahratta  usage  of  generally  returning  during  the 
rains  preserved  all  those  ties  ;  and  though  it  might  prove 
inconvenient  to  an  ambitious  sovereign,  it  greatly  tended 
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to  domestic  order  and  tranquillity.  The  great  use  which 
the  feishwaa  made  of  attachment  to  umtufij  and  the 
preference  in  promoting  an  officer  shown  to  those  who 
could  boast  of  heriditary  rights,  was  in  many  respects  a 
most  politic  and  judicious  mode  of  encouraging  a  species 
of  patriotism,  and  applying  national  feelings  to  purposes  of 
good  government* 

In  the  Mahratta  country  the  most  common  crimes  were 
thieving  and  gang  robbery,  murder  and  arson.  The  two 
first  were  more  common  to  Ramoossees  and  Bheels  than  to 
Mahrattas,  and  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  ; 
murder  for  revenge  was  rarely  considered  a  capital  offence, 
and  very  oflen,  in  hereditary  disputes,  a  murder,  where 
risk  attended  it,  was  considered  rather  a  creditable  action. 
The  ordinary  compromise  with  government,  if  the  accused 
was  not  a  rich  man,  was  350  rupees.  The  facility  of 
eluding  justice  by  flying  into  the  territory  of  some 
other  authority  was  the  greatest  obstruction  to  polioe 
.  efficiency. 

For  great  crimes  the  sur^soobehdars  had  the  power  of 
punishing  capitally;  mamlitdars  in  such  cases  required 
the  Peishwa's  authority.  The  great  jagheerdars  had  power 
of  life  and  death  within  their  respective  territories^ 
Bramins  could  not  be  executed  ;  but  state  prisoners  were 
poisoned  or  destroyed  by  deleterious  food,  such  as  equal 
parts  of  flour  and  salt.  Women  were  mutilated,  but 
rarely  put  to  death.  There  was  no  prescribed  form  of 
trial ;  torture  to  extort  confession  was  very  common ;  and 
confession  was  generally  thought  necessary  to  capital 
punishment.  The  chief  authority,  in  doubtful  cases, 
commonly  took  the  opinion  of  his  officers  ;  and  some 
mamlitdars  in  the  Satara  coimtry,  under  both  the  Pritee 
Needhee  and  Pcishwa,  employed  punohayets  to  pronounce 
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on  the  innocenoe  or  gailt  of  the  aooiued  ;  but  tbla  system 
can  only  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Shao,  and  though 
•o  well  worthy  of  imitation,  was  by  no  means  general^ 
nor  are  its  benefits  understood  or  appreciated  in  the 
present  day. 

In  civil  cases  the  punchayets  were  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
and  the  example  of  Ram  Shastree  tended  greatly  to  their 
improvement.  Excepting  where  Bam  Shastree  superin- 
tended, they  were  a  known,  though  unauthorized,  source 
of  emolument  to  the  members ;  no  doubt  frequently 
corrupt  and  unjust  in  their  decisions  :  but  punchayets  were 
popular,  and  their  defects  less  in  the  system  itself  than  in 
the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  nominal  revenue  of  the  whole  Mahratta  empire  at 
the  period  of  Mahdoo  Rao's  death  was  ten  crores,  or  100 
millions  of  rupees  ;  but  the  amount  actually  realized, 
including  the  jagheers  of  Holkar,  Sindia,  Janojee  Bhonslay, 
and  Dummajee  Gaekwar,  together  with  tribute,  fees,  fines, 
contributions,  customary  offerings,  and  all  those  sources 
independent  of  regular  collections,  which  in  the  state 
accounts  come  under  the  head  of  extra  revenue,*  may  be 
estimated  at  about  72  millions  of  rupees,  or  about  seven 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually,  f  Of  this  sum  the 
revenue  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Peishwa  was  about 

*  The  extra  revenue,  fn  the  viUage  looounte,  U  properly  all  reTenof 
over  and  above  the  land  affaesemoDt ;  for  example,  the  tax  on  merohantfl^ 
maoufaoturers,  &o.  (called  moh'turfa)  ;  a  tax  on  houses  ;  enam  tijaee^ 
or  ooe-third  of  certain  enam  lands  ;  a  tax  on  pasturaire  and  profi-ts  of 
grass  lands ;  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  religious  fairs  (or  Juttra),  and 
a  great  many  other  items  whioh  are  far  more  numerous,  and  apparently 
Texatious,  than  tb<>y  aie  important  to  the  state  or  grievous  to  the 
subject.  In  the  village  settlement  th<«y  were  enumerated,  but  brought 
to  account  under  one  head,  Nukta-hah.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
customs  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  village  is  frequently  included 
in  the  villsge  accounts,  but  of  the  country  generally  it  is  a  distinct 
branch  of  revenue,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

t  XbtJtena  rapes  U 12  per  oeat  iofsri^  t^  Uis  Bengal  liooa^ 
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S8  millionB  of  rupees;  in  which  estimate  is  included 
Mahdoo  Rao's  personal  estate,  kept  distinct  from  the  puUic 
accounts,  but  which  seldom  amounted  to  above  three  lakhs 
of  rupees,  or  80,000  pounds  sterling  a  year;  he  was, 
however,  possessed  of  24  lakhs  of  personal  property  at  his 
death,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  state. 

From  the  vast  acquisitions  of  Ballajee  Rao,  his  lavish 
expenditure,  and  the  numerous  jagheers  and  enam  lands 
which  he  conferred,  it  is  a  common  opinion  in  the  Mahratta 
country  that  he  had  a  greater  revenue  than  any  other 
Peishwa  ;  but  he  never  had  time  to  collect  the  revenues 
in  many  parts  of  India  temporarily  subjugated  by  his 
armies.  The  average  collections  in  any  equal  number  of 
years  were  greater  in  the  time  of  Mahdoo  Rao  than  in  that 
of  his  father;  although  in  the  season  1751-52  Ballajee 
Rao  realized  36^  millions  of  rupees,  which  exceeded  the 
highest  collection  ever  made  by  Mahdoo  Rao  by  upwards 
of  two  millions.  The  state  was  much  in  debt  at  Mahdoo 
Rao's  accession ;  and  although,  at  his  death,  by  reckoning 
the  outstanding  balances,  and  by  bringing  to  account 
the  value  of  stores  and  other  property,  there  was  a 
nominal  sum  in  its  favour  of  65  millions  of  rupees, 
yet  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  no  part  of  this  amount 
being  available.  On  a  complete  examination*  of  the 
accounts,  the  government  of  the  Peishwa  seems  always  to 
have  been  in  debt,  or  embarrassed  frbm  want  of  funds,  till 
after  the  period  of  Bajee  Rao's  connection  with  the 
English. 

• 

*  The  late  Lieutenant  Jobn  M'Leod  was  employed  for  several  montbs 
assisted  by  a  great  many  of  the  most  experienced  Bramln  revenae 
officers  and  accountants,  in  arranging  and  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  Pei8bwa*s  government ;  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  him,  and  to 
the  Bramlns  who  were  in  his  office,  for  their  opinions,  and  for  the 
valuable  abttraota  which  they  from  tims  to  time  prepared  for  me. 
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The  ordinary  army  of  the  Peishwa,  without  including 
the  troops  of  Bhonslay,  Gaekwar,  Sindia,  or  Holkar, 
amounted  to  50,000  good  horse.  Neither  his  infantry  nor 
artillery  were  considerable  ;  and  after  providing  for  his 
garrisons,  the  ordinai^y  number  in  the  time  of  Mahdoo 
Rao  was  about  10,000,  of  whom  one-third  were  Arabs, 
and  the  greater  part  Mahomedana.  It  was  usual,  however, 
to  entertain  large  bodies  of  infantry  when  the  Peishwa 
took  tbe  field,  but  they  were  always  discharged  on  return- 
ing to  Poona.  The  Hetkurees,  or  Concan  infantry,  are 
said  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  Mawulees,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  house  of 
Sivajee.* 

Calculating  the  contingent  which  Gaekwar  and  Blions- 
lay  were  bound  to  furnish,  at  from  10,000,  to  15,000, 
taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Holkar's  and  Sindia's  army 
at  30,000,  and  allowing  3,000  from  the  Powars  of  Dhar, 
the  Peishwa  could  command  about  100,000  good  horse, 
exclusive  of  Pindharees. 

*  By  an  oflBotal  list,  it  apppars  that,  of  449  officers  fn  Mahdoo  Rao*8 
army,  98  were  Bramioa,  8  Bajpoota,  308  MahrattaB,  and  40  Mahomedana. 
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Prom  A.D.  1772  to  A.D.  1774. 


State  of  parties  upon  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao-^-previous  to 
release  of  Ruffonath  Rao. — Reduction  of  Raigurh.'-*-Rugo' 
nath  Rao  is  again  placed  in  canfinement.^^Narain  Jiao 
projects  an  expedition  into  the  Camatic^  €tnd  re-'^alls  the 
army  from  Hindostan-^^obabUity  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Berar  government  upon  the  death  of  Janojee  Bhonday.—^ 
Murder  of  Narain  Rao — particulars, — Rugonath  Rao  is 
invested  as  Peishwa,-^  Character  of  JHfarain  Rao. — Re^ 
turn  of  the  army  from  Hindostan — Summary  of  their  pro» 
ceedings  during  the  campaign. — Rughoojee  Bhonslay  is  nonnr 
nated  SenaSaliibSoobeh. —  War  with  Nizam  Ally. — Plans 
of  Rugonath  Rao. — Stats  of  the  mxnistry.-^Nizam  Ally  is 
compelled  to  cede  a  large  portion  of  territory^  which  is  re- 
stored  to  him. — Rugonath  Rao  proceeds  to  the  Camatic — 
the  ministers  conspire  against  him — he  concludes  an 
arrangement  with  Hyder — State  of  his  army — returns  to 
the  northward. — Confederacy  against  him — defeats  Trimr 
buck  Rao  Mama — advances  on  Poena — retreats  towards 
Hindostan — negotiates  with  Holkar^  Sindia^  and  the 
English. — Birth  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Narain. — Rugonath 
Rao  crosses  the  Nei*buddah^  and  is  deserted  by  Moodajee 
BItonslay. — Dissension  amongst  the  ministers — party  in 
favour  o/  Rugoba — suppressed. — Hyder  Ally  takes  Sera 
and  Gurumconda. — Busalut  Jung  makes  an  mcin'notk — 
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Frqparatwna    at    Poonau^^Rugoba    renews  negotiaiians 
with  the  English. 

CoNSiDSBABLE  relaxation  in  ihe  confinement  of  Bugo- 

nath  Rao  had  taken  place  for  some  time 
prior  to  Mabdoo  Rao's  death.  As  the 
health  of  his  nephew  declined,  Rugonath  Rao  began  in- 
trigues with  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Nizam,  in  order  to 
obtain  complete  enlargement,  and  secure  his  succession  as 
Peishwa. 

The  correspondence  was  intercepted  by  the  ministers 
during  the  Peishwa's  extreme  illness  ;  19  persons  impli- 
cated were  sent  into  hill  forts,  and  the  confinement  of 
Rugonath  Rao  would  have  become  more  rigid  than  ever, 
but  Mahdoo  Rao,  perceiving  his  death  was  near,  inter- 
posed, and  observed  that  it  was  natural  for  his  uncle  to 
desire  his  liberty.  With  his  usual  sound  discrimination, 
he  foresaw  that  his  brother  would  not  be  able  to  conduct 
the  administration,  if  Rugonath  Rjio  were  not  effectually 
restrained  or  conciliated  ;  judccing  on  the  whole,  there- 
fore, that  the  latter  course  was  the  more  advisable,  and 
that,  in  case  of  dissension,  the  government  must  fall  to 
pieces,  he,  in  the  first  place,  sent  for  Sukaram  Bappoo, 
and  reinstated  him  as  dewan.  It  should  be  premised  that 
8ukaram  was  more  favourably  disposed  towards  Rugonath 
Bao  than  any  of  the  other  ministers  :  he  had  acted  as  his 
dewan  in  difierent  campaigns  ;  he  respected  Rugonath 
Rao  as  a  good  soldier,  and  had  hitherto  retained  his  con- 
fidence. Nana  Fumuwees  had  as  yet  only  acted  in  a 
secondary  situation  under  Mahdoo  Rao,  his  abilities  had 
not  fully  developed  themselves,  and  Sukaram  Bappoo  was 
accounted  tlie  most  capable  man  in  the  empire.  It  had  been 
previously  settled,before  Mahdoo  Rao's  present  arrangements 
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were  contemplated ,  that  Nana  waste  act  as  Famawees 
in  the  civil,  and  Moroba,  his  cousin,  in  the  military 
department. 

Hagonath  Bao  was  sent  for  to  Theur,  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  Mahdoo  Rao,  in  presence  of  Sukaram 
Bappoo,  recommended  his  brother,  in  an  impressive 
manner,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  uncle.  He 
also,  on  several  occasions  before  his  final  dissolution,  in 
conversation  with  his  brother  and  uncle,  calmly  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  their  state  affairs,  and  represented 
the  necessity  of  concord  for  their  mutual  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  the  government. 

After  the  usual  time  spent  in  the  performance  of  his 
trother's  funeral  obsequies,  Narain  Rao,*  early  in 
December,  repaired  to  Satara,  where  he  was  invested  as 
Peishwa  by  the  raja.  Sukaram  Bappoo  received  the 
clothes  of  prime  minister,  under,  the  name  of  Karbaree, 
whilst  Bujaba  Poorundhuree  was  appointed  dewan,  and 
Nana  Fumuwees  was  recognized  in  the  hereditary  situation 
of  his  family.     The  first  object  of  the  new  administration 

was  the  reduction  of  Raic^urh,  the  havildar 

A  D  1773.  .  . 

of  which  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the 
Peishwa  for  some  months  before  Mahdoo  Rao's  death.  It 
was  apprehended  that  he  had  designs  of  giving  it  up  to  the 
BeeJee,  and,  when  required  to  surrender,  he  replied  that 
he  held  the  fort  for  the  raja  of  Satara,  and  would  maintain 
it  against  the  Peishwa  until  the  raja  was  released ;  but 
on  an  order  from  Ram  Raja,  and  the  payment  of  40,000 
rupees,  Narain  Rao,  in  the  month  of  March,  obtained 
possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Sivajee. 

The  new  Peishwa  and  Rngonath  Rao  continued  for  some 

*  Narain  Rao  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ballajee  Bsjee 
Bao.    Wiswas  Rao,  the  eldest^  fell^  as  may  be  remembered,  at  PaonipnC; 
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time  in  apparent  amity :  but  the  mother  of  the  one,  the 
wife  of  the  other,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Bramin  ministers, 
would  probably  have  created  discord  between  men  of  better 
temper  and  stronger  judgment.  Rugonath  Hao,  with  the 
consent  of  all,  except  Sukaram  Bappoo,  who  objected  to 

the  violence  of  the  measure,   was  again 
made  prisoner  on  the  11th  of  April,  and 
confined  in  an  apartment   of  the    same  palace  in  which 
Narain  Rao,  when  at  Poena,  usually  resided.* 

Nana  Furnuwees  stood  ^gh  in  the  young  Peishwa's 
estimation,  but  Bujaba  Poorundhuree  and  Hurry  Punt 
Phurkay  were  his  chief  confidants.  The  principal  state 
afiPairs  continued  ostensibly  to  be  transacted  by  Sukaram 
Bappoo,  but  the  favourites  were  inimical  to  his  adminis- 
tration. Narain  Bao  was  particularly  ambitious  of  military 
fame,  and  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  ensuing 
season,  when  he  proposed  to  make  a  campaign  in  the 
Camatic.  For  this  purpose  troops  were  directed  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  orders  were  despatched  to  recal  the  armies 
from  Hindostan.  But  circumstances  occurred  which 
occasioned  the  probability  of  employment  in  the  Mahratta 
territories. 

Janojee  Bhonslay  was  at  Theur  at  the  period  of  Mahdoo 
Rao's  death  ;  but  prior  to  that  event  he  had  obtained  his 
sanction  to  adopt  Rughoojee,  the  eldest  son  of  Moodajee, 
who  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  brothers  that  had  issue  ; 
and  Janojee  not  only  made  the  adoption,  but  was  said  to 
have  appointed  Moodajee  the  guardian  of  his  heir.  Janojee 
died  in  the  month  of  May  near  Tooljapoor  :  Moodajee  and 
Sabajee  each  claimed  the  right  of  guardianship;  but 
Durya  Bye,  the  widow  of  Janojee,  resisted  the  pretensions 
of  both,  assumed  the  government,  and  appointed  Sabajee 

*  Mahratto  MS3.,  and  Bombay  BeoorcU. 
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her  general  and  dewan.  Moodajee,  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  his  son,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  connection 
with  Rugonath  Rao,aud  his  pretentions  not  being  supported 
by  Narain  Rao*  or  his  ministers,  he  could  only  levy  troops 
and  assert  his  cause  by  force  of  arms.  The  Peishwa  in 
vain  interposed  his  advice  ;  Moodajee's  party  were  much 
discouraged  by  the  defection  of  a  considerable  number  of 
tlie  choice  troops,  who  carried  with  them  the  Juree  Putka 
of  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh ;  but  notwithstanding  the  evil 
presage  which  this  created  amoiigst  his  men,  he  attacked 
his  brother  at  Koombaree  near  Ankolah,  where  he  was 
defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  compelled  to  flee  with 
precipitation.  The  Peishwa's  agent  at  last  procured  a 
cessation  of  Jiostilities,  but  the  brothers  had  scarcely  met, 
when  Diirya  Bye,  quitting  Sabajee,f  joined  Moodajee. 
The  latter  again  took  the  field,  obtained  the  aid  of  Ismaal 
Khan  Patau,  governor  of  Elichpoor,  and  renewed  hostilities. 
Sabajee  applied  to  the  Nizam,  and  sohcited  the  Peishwa's 
assistance ;  Rugonath  Rao  exhorted  Moodajee  to  persevere ; 
the  Nizam  joined  Sabajee  ;t  but  the  attention  of  all  India 
was  arrested,  and  there  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
bustle  of  political  aflPairs,  by  reports,  which  proved  correct,  of 
the  murder  of  Narain  Rao  Peishwa  on  the  30th  of  August.§ 
It  appeared  that,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  there  had 
been  considerable  commotion  amongst  the  regular  infantry 
in  the  Peishwa's  service,  and  it  increased  so  much  towards 
noon  that,  after  an  interview  with  Rughoojee  Angria,  who 

*  The  Peisbwa's  govfroment  acknowledgf'd  Sabajee  a8  Sena  Sabib 
Soobeh,  aa  he  is  bo  stjled  in  an  original  Bgreement  of  four  artioJe)*,  by 
which  he  becomes  bound  to  fuldl  the  conditioos  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  Jaoojee. 

t  Durya  Bye  was  probably  actuated  by  Sabaj<>e*8  havfog  been 
acknowledged  as  Sena  Sahib  Scobeb,  which,  if  admitted,  at  once  aet 
aside  her  pretensions  as  guardian. 

X  Mahratta  MSS.  §  Mr  Mostyn's  Report 
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had  just  arrived  from  Kolabah  to  pay  his  respects,  Narain 
Rao,  before  he  went  to  dinner,  told  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay 
to  take  some  precautions  in  case  of  disturbance,  meaning 
that  he  should  secure  the  palace.  Hurry  Punt,  however, 
thouorhtlessly  neglected  these  orders,  and  went  to  dine  with 
a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The  Peishwa,  in  the 
afternoon,  had  retired  to  repose  in  his  private  apartments, 
when  he  was  awoke  by  a  great  tumult  in  the  palace,  caused 
by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  who,  having  continued  their 
clamours  for  pay  throughout  the  day,  were  at  last,  about 
two  o^ clock,  led  to  the  palace  by  Somer  Sing  and 
Mohummud  Yeesoof,  on  pretence  of  demanding  their 
arrears.  Khurruk  Sing,  one  of  their  number,  who 
commanded  at  the  palace  guard,  joined  them  ;  but  instead 
of  entering  at  the  large  gate  on  the  north  side,  to  which 
there  was  no  impediment,  they  made  their  way  by  an 
unfinished  doorway  on  the  east  side,  which,  together  with 
the  wall  surrounding  the  palace,  had  been  pulled  down  a 
short  time  before,  to  make  an  entrance  distinct  from  that 
of  the  quarter  inhabited  by  Rugonath  Rao.  Narain  Rao, 
on  starting  from  sleep,  neither  resolved  on  concealment 
nor  defence,  but  ran  to  his  uncle's  apartments,  and,  being 
closely  pursued  by  Somer  Sing,  he  threw  himself  into  his 
uncle's  arms,  and  called  on  him  to  save  him.  Rugonath 
Rao  did  interfere,  and  begged  of  them  to  spare  him.  ^*  I 
have  not  gone  thus  far  to  insvre  my  own  destruction/* 
replied  Somer  Sing :  "let  him  go,  or  you  shall  die  with 
him.''  Rugonath  Rao  disengaged  himself,  and  got  out 
upon  the  terrace;  Narain  Rao  attempted  to  follow  him, 
but  Truleea  Pow^ar,   one  of  the   Mahratta  domestics   of 

*  Iq  coDseqaenoe  probably  of  this  neffleot,  Hurry  Punt,  it  would  aeem, 
was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  partizans  of  Bugoba,  which  decidedly 
was  not  the  case. 
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Rugonaih  Rao,  who  was  armed,  seized  him  by  the 
legs,  and  pulled  him  down,  at  which  instant  another 
domestic,  named  Chapajee  Teleekur,  in  the  service  of 
Narain  Rao,  entered  the  apartment,  and,  although  unarm- 
ed, ran  forward  to  his  master,  who  clasped  his  arms  about 
his  neck,  when  Somer  Sing  and  Truleea  Powar  despatched 
them  both  with  their  swords.  Whilst  this  was  passing  in 
the  interior,  the  whole  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace  was 
secured  by  the  conspirators  ;  the  people  in  the  city  heard  of 
a  tumult,  armed  men  thronged  in  the  streets,  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  inhabitants  ran  to  and  &o  in  consterna- 
tion, asking  what  had  happened.  Sukaram  Bappoo  repair- 
ed to  the  Kotwal's  chowree,  or  office  of  the  police  magistrate, 
where  word  being  brought  to  him  that  Rugonath  Rao  was 
not  only  alive,  but  had  sent  out  assurances  to  the  people 
that  all  was  quiot,  and  had  even  invited  some  of  them  to  go 
inside,  Sukaram  directed  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  to  write  a 
note  to  Rugonath  Rao  in  his  name,  which  Rugonath  Rao 
answered  in  his  own  handwriting,  informing  him  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  by  some  of  the  Gardees  (regular 
infantry).  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  then  declared  that  sus- 
picions, which  he  had  entertained  of  Rugonath  Rao,  were 
confirmed ;  and  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  instantly 
fled  to  Baramuttee.  Sukaram  Bappoo  tranquillized  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  recommending  them  to  go  to  their 
homes,  and  to  remain  quiet,  when  nothing  should  molest 
them.  Bujaba  Poorundhuree  and  Mallojee  Ghorepuray 
had  an  interview  with  Rugonath  Rao  that  night ;  and 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  repairing  to  the  palace,  bore  off  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Peishwa,  and  performed  the  funeral 
obsequies. 

Visitors  were  admitted  to  the  palace  ;  Mr.  Mostyn,  the 
English   envoy,    and   the   different   wukeels,    paid   their 
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respects,  but  Bagonath  Bao  remained  in  confinement— 
detained,  as  was  pretended,  by  the  conspirators,  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  Bugonath  Bao 
was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  his  being  the 
author  of  the  outrage.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  an 
affection  for  his  nephew,  and  the  ministers,  considering  the 
extreme  jealousy  with  which  many  of  them  viewed  each 
other,  are  entitled  to  some  praise  for  having  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  occasion  equally  sound  and  politic.  They 
were  generally  of  opinion  that,  whilst  there  remained  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  it  was  on  every  account  advisable  to 
support  Bughoba's  right  to  the  succession  ;  to  this  Bam 
Shastree,  who  was  consulted,  made  no  objections,  but 
diligently  instituted  a  search  into  the  whole  transaction. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  event,  having  obtained  proofs 
against  Bugonath  Bao,  the  Shastree  waited  upon  him,  and 
accused  him  of  having  given  an  authority  to  Somer  Sing 
and  Mohummud  Yeesoof  to  commit  the  deed.  Bugonath 
Bao  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  to  Bam  Shastree  that  he 
bad  written  an  order  to  those  men,  authorising  them  to 
seize  Narain  Bao,  but  that  he  never  had  given  the  order  to 
kill  him.  This  admission  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  literally  true ;  for  by  the  original  paper,  afterwards 
recovered  by  Bam  Shastree,  it  was  found  that  the  word 
dhuraw€j  to  seize,  was  altered  to  marawe^  to  kill.  It  is 
universally  believed  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  the 
infamous  Anundee  Bye  ;  and  although  Bugonath  Bao's 
own  conduct  in  subsequently  withholding  protection,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  sufficiently  justifies  the  suspicion 
of  his  being  fully  aware  of  it,  the  moderate  and  general 
opinion  m  the  Mahratta  .country  is  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  murder  his  nephew;  that  he  was  exasperated  by  his 
confinement,  and  excited  by  the  desperate,  counsels  of  his 
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wife,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  activity  of  the  domestic 
Truleea  Powar,*  who  was  set  on  by  the  vindictive  malice 
of  that  bad  woman. 

After  Rugonath  Rao  had  avowed  his  having  so  far  parti- 
cipated in  the  fall  of  his  nephew,  he  asked  Ram  Shastree 
what  atonement  he  could  make.  "  The  sacrifice  of  year 
own  life,"  replied  the  undaunted  and  virtuous  Shastree  ; 
"for  your  future  life  cannot  be  passed  in  amendment; 
neither  you  nor  your  government  can  prosper  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  lyill  neither  accept  of  employment,  nor  enter 
Poona,  whilst  you  preside  in  the  administration.''  He  kept 
his  word,  and  retired  to  a  sequestered  village  near  Waee. 

In  the  meantime  the  arrears  were  discharged,  Rugonath 
Rao  was  released,  and  his  adopted  son,  Amrut  Rao,  attend- 
ed by  Bujaba  Poorundhuree,  was  despatched  to  Satara  for 
the  clothes  of  investiture,  which  were  brought  back  accord- 
ingly, and  Rugonath  Rao  was  proclaimed  Peishwa. 
Sukaram  Bappoo  was  confirmed  as  Karbaree  ;  but  Chintoo 
Wittul,  and  Sewdasheo  Ramchundur,  the  son  of  Ramchun- 
dur  Baba  Shenwee,  were  the  most  confidential  of  the  new 
Peishwa's  ministers.f 

Of  Narain  Rao  little  need  be  said,  except  to  contradict 
unjust  calumny.  He  was  murdered  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age  ;  his  follies  were  those  of  a  boy,  but  the  feelings 
and  interest  of  a  party  blackened  them  into  crime.  He 
was  affectionate  to  his  relations,}  kind  to  his  domestics,  and 
all  but  his  enemies  loved  him. 

*  It  was  given  out  that  this  domestfo  was  actuated  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal rt^vcnge,  in  conFequenceof  having  been  publicly  flogged  by  Narain 
Bao's  orders.  He  was  c'Xf^euted  for  the  murder  of  Narain  Hao  several 
years  afterwards  by  Nana  Furnawees. 

f  Afahratta  MS 8.,  Mr.  Mostyn's  despatches. 

X  A  few  of  his  original  letters,  generally  written  to  Parwuttee  Bye,  the 
widow  of  Sewdasheo  Bao,  found  amongst  the  Poona  Beoords,  bear  testi- 
mony to  that  trait. 
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There  is  a  well-known  Poena  anecdote,  which,  thongh 
ottener  told  of  Mahdoo  Rao,  was  one  from  which  the  latter 
used  to  saj  his  brother  would  become  an  enterprizing 
officer.  While  spectators  of  an  elephant  fight  at  the 
Gooltekree,  a  small  hill  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  one  of 
the  animals,  when  enraged,  came  full  speed  towards  the 
spot  where  they  sat  Most  of  the  attendants,  and  all  the 
principal  people,  whose  fears  overcame  their  politeness  for 
the  Peishwa,  hurried  off,  and  Narain  Rao  jumped  up  to  run 
with  the  rest.  Mahdoo  Rao  caught  his  arm — "  Brother," 
said  he,  "what  will  the  Ukhbars*  say  of  you?"  He 
instantly  sat  down  witli  composure,  and  the  danger,  which 
became  imminent,  was  averted  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
of  a  Mahratta  sillidar  named  Appajee  Rao  Pahtunkur,  who, 
drawing  his  dagger,  sprung  in  front  of  the  Peishwa,  and 
turned  the  animal  aside,  by  wounding  him  in  the  trunk. 

The  Peishwa's  army  under  Visajee  ELishen  returned  from 
Hindostan  after  the  accession  of  Rugonath  Rao.  Ho  lefl 
the  emperor  preparing  to  resist  their  usurpation  of  his 
authority.  As  Mahadajee  Sindia  could  not  disguise  his 
enmity  to  Zabita  Khan,  and  disapproved  of  the  Mahratta 
alliance  with  the  Rohillahs,  he  was  employed  to  the  west- 
ward collecting  tribute  fnom  the  Jath  and  Rajpoot  states ; 
but  Visajee  Kishen  and  Tookajee  Holkar  continued  in  the 
Rohillah  country  with  upwards  of  30,000  horse.  Their 
absence  from  the  capital  gave  the  emperor  full  time  to  prepare 
for  resisting  them,  and  his  preparations  were  much  more  for- 
midable than  the  Mahrattas  had  anticipated.  Visajee,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  by  every  means  to  soothe  or  intimidate 
him  into  terms,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  more  firm  counsel  of  Nujeef   Khan.     A  battle 

*  "  Native  newppapers."    Narain  Bao  had  indeed  "  a  gas«tte  to  hiniP 
self/'  but  far  different  from  his  brother's  antioipation. 
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took  place  in  the  environs  of  Delhi  on  the  19th  Decem- 
ber 1772,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  were  victorions  after  an 
obstinate  conflict.  The  Moghul  horse,  although  bravely 
led  by  Nujeef  Khan,  behaved  ill ;  but  the  emperor's  regular 
infantry  acted  with  spirit,  particularly  two  battalions  of 
sepoys,  originally  disciplined  by  the  English,  which  fought 
under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman  named  Madoc,*  and 
retired  in  order.  The  terms  required  by  the  Mahrattas  on 
this  occasion  from  the  emperor  were  far  from  immoderate ; 
they  obliged  him  to  nominate  the  Peishwa  his  Bukshee,  or 
commander-in-chief,  and  to  appoint  Zabita  Khan  the  Feishr 
wa's  deputy ;  to  confirm  all  the  promises  he  had  first  made 
to  them  ;  to  cede  Serampore,  lately  taken  from  the  Jaths, 
and  to  give  them  a  grant  of  Korah  and  Kurrah — two 
provinces  east  of  the  Jumna,  adjoining  their  frontier  in 
Bundlecund,  which  the  English  government  of  Bengal 
had  obliged  Shujah-ud-Dowlah  to  cede  for  the  emperor^s 
support,  as  long  as  he  chose  to  continue  under  the  British 
protection  ;  but  as  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  all  the 
benefits  of  their  alliance,  they  claimed  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  reversion,  and  determined  to  repel  any 
attempt  the  Mahrattas  might  make  for  their  occupation. 
They  resolved,  however,  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
and  to  assist  their  ally,  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  in  resisting 
an  invasion  of  the  province  of  Oude,  which,  it  was 
supposed,  the  Mahrattas  meditated  ;  but,  after  an  inactive 
campaign,  they  quitted  Hindostan  in  the  end  of  May,f  in 

*  Madoo  was  ooe  of  the  earliest  of  those  European  adventurers  who 
rose  to  ooos^quence  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  native  statae.  He 
was  considered  by  the  natives  a  brave  soldier  but  an  indifferent  officer, 
incapable  of  acting  as  a  chief-in-command,  and  of  a  faithless  character. 

t  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Ck>mm1tt6e  of  Secreoy, 
Bombay  Records,  and  Mahratta  MSS.  The  8eyr  Mntuakhereen  gives 
•  very  confused  account  of  these  transactions  at  Delhi,  which  does  not 
agree  with  any  of  th»  authoritieB  above  quoted. 
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oonseqaence  of  a  positive  recal  by  Narain  Bao,  for  the 
purpose  to  which  we  have  alladed.  Yisajee  Kisheny 
however^  did  not  reach  Poona  till  the  rains-  were  nearly 
over. 

As  Hyder  Ally  had  most  reason  te  apprehend  the 
approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  so  was  he  most  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  likely  to  ensue  from  the  late 
violent  change  in  the  state^.  A  strong  detachment  was 
sent,  under  his  son  Tippoo,  for  the  recovery  of  the  districts 
conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  late  war  ;  and  Nizam 
Ally  was  likewise  preparing,  with  the  hope  of  profiting 
by  Bramin  dissensions,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  had 
encroached  during  the  intestine  broils  of  his  own  family. 

Moodajee  Bhonslay,  with  his  son  and  the  widow  of 
Janojee,  joined  Bugonath  Bao^  and  on  that  occasion 
Bughoojee  Bhonslay,  as  the  adopted  son  of  Janojee,  was 
invested  as  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh.  Sabajee  continuing  the 
stronger  party,  Modajee  remained  with  the  Peishwa,  but 
Bugoojee  and  Duiya  Bye  returned  towards  Berar. 
Bugonath  Bao  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  oppose 
Nizam  Ally,  and  to  endeavour  to  cripple  his  power  ; 
otherwise,  by  crossing  the  Kistna,  he  must  have  left  his 
own  territory  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Nizam  and 
Sabajee  Bhonslay. 

At  this  critical  period,  when  the  army  had  marched, 
and  Bugonath  Bao  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  from 
Poona,  Bam  Shastree  waited  upon  him  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  other  ministers  were  less 
sincere,  but  as  Bugonath  Bao  showed  himself  suspicious- 
and  distrustful  of  all  the  experienced  men  who  were 
capable  of  supporting  his  government,  they  soon  became 
mitirely  estranged  from  hi&  councils.  Sewdashe» 
Bamchundur^  Chintoo  Wittiil,  Abbajee  Mahdeo,  and 
s» 
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Sukaram  Hurry,  the  persons  of  whom  be  made  choice, 
were  ill-qualified  to  supply  their  place.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  Peishwa's  army  approached  that  of  Nizam 
Ally,  before  the  latter  was  prepared,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Beder.  For  three  weeks 
there  were  daily  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mahrattas  were 
generally  successful ;  the  Moghuls,  when  pressed,  retired 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  on  the  works,  and  the  Mahrattas, 
although  they  occasionally  brought  up  guns  to  cannonade,* 
were  obliged  to  retire  daily  to  their  camp  on  the  bank  of 
the  Manjera,  as  most  of  the  wellsf  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Beder  were  within  gun-shot  of  the  walls  of 
the  fort. 

From  the  reports  of  these  partial  actions  the  unpopularity 
of  Rugoba  might  be  read  in  repeated  accounts  of  his 
being  defeated,  wounded,  or  at  the  point  of  death.$  The 
Moghul  army,  however,  soon  became  straitened,  and 
Nizam  Ally  could  only  bring  on  his  supplies  and  reinforoe- 

*  Ragonath  Rao  used  a  large  brass  g:iin  on  this  oooasioD,  called  Jfaha 
Kalee  (the  goddess  of  destruction),  which  is  now  at  Poona,  and  which 
throws  a  ball  a  long  way^  as  I  fancy  some  of  my  readers  oould  testify. 

t  Besides,  all  Hindoos  are  very  particular  in  regard  to  water,  and 
always  prefer  drinking  from  a  running  stream. 

X  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Biostyn's  despatches  is  a 
specimen  of  the  invention  of  the  day  : —  '*  Since  closing  my  address 
to  the  committee"  (the  select  committee  of  the  Bombay  government 
is  meant),  **  I  have  learnt  that  a  party  of  the  Nizam's  foot  approached 
quite  close  to  Rugoba's  tent  undiscovered,  and  were  taken  for  his  own 
guard,  who  by  some  means  were  absent  that  hi^t.  "On  thei^  endeavour- 
ing to  enter  the  tent,  some  of  the  servants  found  them  out,  and  alarmed 
the  camp.  They  were  then  obliged  to  fly  as  fast  as  possible  ;  however, 
one  cut  through  the  tent  walls,  and  made  a  blow  at  Rugoba,  wfafch 
took  just  below  his  right  shoulder,  cut  four  inches  down  the  arm,  and 
half  through  the  bone.  Afterwards  a  flring  commenced,  when  a 
musqnet  ball  grazed  along  his  left  arm,  so  that  he  is  now  lame  of  both 
arms,  has  a  fever,  and  several  ulcers  about  his  knee.  The  elephant  with 
the  gold  standard"  (my  readers  will  recognise  the  Juree  Putka)  "  the 
Moghuls  carried  off  ;  this  is  looked  upon  ^th  theat^  people  as  a  moafc 
unlucky  omen."  Mr.  Mostyn  who  had  not  then  knuch  experieooe  in 
Hahratta  politics,  writce  all  the  above   as  ifltelligence  which  he  fully 
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ments  by  risking  au  action  with  the  Mahrattas  at  a  great 

disadvantage.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
treat,  and  it  was  agreed  on  the  9th 
December  that  he  sh :)uld  give  up  territory  yielding  an 
annual  snm  of  20  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  cession,  if 
judiciously  distributed  amongst  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  would 
probably  have  enabled  Hugonath  Hao  to  maintain  an 
ascendancy  in  the  state  ;  but  after  all  was  settled,  Nizam 
Ally,  with  a  show  of  the  greatest  frankness,  paid  him  a 
visit,  brought  to  his  recollection  their  former  alliance,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
Rugonath  Rao  stood,  assured  him  of  his  perpetual  friend- 
ship on  all  future  occasions  ;  he  praised  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration,  affected  even  to  be  proud  of  his  submission 
to  the  great  Rugonath  Rao,  and  manifested  entire 
confidence  in  his  generosity,  by  placing  before  him  his 
seal  of  state,  and  desiring  him  to  add  as  much  more 
to  the  cession  as  he  thought  fit. 

Rugonath  Rao,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  domestic  enemies, 
in  an  effusion  of  misplaced  generosity,  immediately  restor- 
.  ed  the  whole ;  and  although  little  can  be  said  in  excuse  for 
hifi  being  thus  openly  cajoled  by  the  well-known  Nizam 
Ally,  it  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  he  was  still  more  weak 
than  wicked. 

Rugojiath  Rao,  after  peace  was  concluded  with  the 

credited  :  he  might  have  stopped  his  evidence  when  he  came  to  soch 
partioolara  as  t^  four  inchetj  which  a  good  member  of  a  punohayet 
would  have  don<*,  and  extracted  valuable  evidence,  not  from  the  false- 
hoods ppoken,  but  from  what  his  judgment  could  clearly  interpret  as 
the  object  of  the  speaker.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  def^patch  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  that  the 
Bombay  government  came  to  the  resolution,  in  case  of  the  death  or 
deposition  of  Kugoba,  to  take  possession  of  Selsette,  &o.,  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Taylor's  able  letter  to  the  Bengal 
government,  9th  October  1775,  founded  on  Mr.  Mostyn's  intelligence, 
it  incorrect  Colonel  Wilks  and  Mr.  Mill  have  been  led  into  error  from 
the  same  oircumstanoe,    Bugoniuth  fiao  was  not  defeated* 
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Moghulsy  encamped  for  some  time  at  Kulbarga,  and 
detached  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Sabajee  Bhonslaj,  who  occupied  a  threatening  position  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad.  This  afrangement 
was  precisely  that  which  Rugoba's  enemies  desired,  and 
they  perceived  with  secret  pleasure  that  his  mind  was 
completely  occupied  in  planning  an  expedition  into  the 
Carnatic,  where  he  projected  not  only  the  expulsion  of 
Hyder  from  the  Mahratta  districts,  of  which  he  had  possess- 
ed himself,  but  the  punishment  of  Mohummud  Ally  and 
the  English  for  having  reduced  Tanjore.*  In  prosecution 
of  these  designs,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Kistna  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  a  cabal  was  forming  against  him,  which  soon 
obstructed  his  progress. 

Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fumuwees  had,  on  different 
pretences,  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Poona.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Gunput 
Rao  Rastia,  Babajee  Naikf  Baramutteekur,  and  several 
other  persons  of  consequence.  Moroba  Fumuwees  was 
the  last  of  his  old  ministers  that  quitted  his  camp^  except 
Bujaba  Poorundhuree. 

It  was  evident  to  all  but  Rugoba  and  his  immediate 
dependents  that  there  was  some  scheme  in  agitation.  The 
principal  persons  of  the  Poona  ministry  at  liiis  time,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  written,  were  Sukaram  Bappoo, 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  the  two  Furnuweeses,  Nana  and 
Moroba,  Bujaba  Poorundhuree,  Anund  Rao  Jewajee,t  and 

*  It  was  carried  by  storm  17th  September  1773.   (Madras  Beoorda.) 

f  The  nephew  or  grandson  of  Bappoojee  Naik  Baramutteekur,  who 
was  married  to  the  aunt  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Bao,  and  who  endeavoared, 
with  the  support  oi  Bughoojee  Bhonslay,  to  purchase  the  office  of 
Peishwain  1740. 

X  Anund  Bao  Jewajee,  commonly  caUed  the  Khasgeewaloj  from 
having  the  charge  of  all  the  Peishwa*s  personal  affairs.  He  was  the 
■on  of  Ctoyind  Sew  Bam,  already  repeatedly  mentioned. 
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Hurty  Punt  Phurkay* — all  men  raised  by  tbe  present 
family  of  Peishwas,  and  totally,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
distinct  from  the  eight  Purdhans  of  Sivajee  and  Shao. 

There  were  a  variety  of  conjectures  in  the  Mahratta 
country  as  to  the  revolution  meditated;  some  said  the 
ministers  intended  to  release  the  raja  ;  others,  that  a 
person  assuming  the  name  of  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow,  and 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur,  was  to  be  set 
np  as  Peishwa  in  the  room  of  Bugonath  Rao.  This 
Sewdasheo  Rao,  or  Suddaba,  according  to  the  familiar 
name  by  which  the  person  alluded  to  was  known,  was  a 
Eanoja  Bramin  from  Hindostan,  who  personated  the 
Bhow,  and  raised  an  insurrection,  which  had  been  suppress- 
ed by  his  capture  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers.  But 
impostors  of  this  description  obtain  surprising  credence  in 
the  Deccan  ;  and  it  was  still  a  popular  belief  that  the  real 
Bhow  Sahib,  confined  for  state  reasons,  was  about  to  be 
released  and  opposed  to  the  unpopular  Dada  Sahib,  f 

The  development,  however,  of  their  real  plans  soon  put 

an  end  to  surmises.  It  having  been 
discovered  that  Gunga  Bye,  the  widow  of 
Karain  Rao,  was  pregnant,  it  was  resolved,  on  pretence  of 
carrying  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  to  convey  her  to  the  fort 
of  Poorundhur.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  real 
motive  was  to  disguise  an  intention  they  had  formed,  of 
eventually  exchanging  the  infant  of  Gunga  Bye,  in  case  of 
its  proving  a  female,  by  substituting  a  male  child.     For 

*  Hurry  Puat  Phurkay  was  of  very  low  origin,  having  been  a  com- 
mon  domestic  in  the  family  of  Trimbuck  Bao  Dixit,  a  banker  in  Poona. 

t  Bugoba  and  Dada  Sahib  were  familiar  or  domeetic  names  for 
Bugonath  Bao,  as  Suddaba  and  Bhow  Sahib  were  for  Sewdasheo  Bao 
Ghimnajee.  Mr.  Mostyn  mentions  that  the  impostor  was  confined  in 
Doulutabad,  which  is  a  mistake ;  he  was  afterwards  removed  from 
Ahmednngar  to  Butnsgulry,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  pre- 
sently. 
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this  purpose  several  Bramin  women,  in  a  state    of  preg- 
nancy, are  said  to-  have  been  conveyed  into  the  fort  at  the 
same  time.     Gunga  Bye  herself  was  carried  off  from  Poona 
by  Nana  Furnuwees   and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,    on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  January ;  but  the  reason  of  her  removal 
was  publicly  announced.     Parwuttee  Bye,  the  widow  of 
Sewdasheo  Rao,  a  lady  very  much  respected,  accompanied 
her.     The   ministers,   forming  themselves  into   a  sort  of 
regency  under  Gunga  Bye,  began  to  govern  the  country  in 
her  name.   All  the  adherents  of  Rugonath  Rao  were  thrown 
into  confinement.     Negotiations   were  opened  with  Nizam 
Ally  and  SabajeeBhonslay,  both  of  whom  agreed  to  support 
the  widow's     pretensions  ;    and  intrigues,    managed    by 
Krist  Rao  Bulwunt  in  the  camp  of  Rugonath    Rao,  were 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  general  revolt,  the  moment  that  a 
eignal  was   received    from   the   confederates   at  Poena.* 
In  the  meantime   Rugonath  Rao  had  advanced  beyond 
Bellary,  and  had  admitted  an   arrangement  with  Hyder 
Ally.     His  pecuniary  distress  was  so  urgent  that,  upon 
Hyder's  paying  a  few  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  promising  to 
make  up  the  sum  to  25  lakhs,  Rugoba  relinquished  all 
claim  to  throe  of  the  Mahratta  districts,  and  Hyder  probably 
then  foresaw  that  the  rest  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  fall  into  his  hands.     In  a  few  days,  on  hearing  of  the 
events  that  had  happened  at  Poona,    Rugonath  Rao  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designs  of  levying  a  tribute  from 
the    province    of  Arcot,    and    concluded    a    treaty    at 
Calliandroog,  by  which  Hyder  recognised  his    right  of 
succession  as  Peishwa,  and  agreed  to  pay  him,  and  only 
to  him,  an  annual  tribute  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees.f 

*  Mahratta  M6S.,  and  Mr.  MoBtyn*8  deBiMktchea. 

t  Wilka.  I  foUow  the  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  what  oan  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Mostyn's  despatohef^  in  stating  the  payment  by  Hydar  fa>  hav* 
been  prior  to  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolation. 
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Bugonath  Rao  liad  information  of  the  revolution  before 
anj  person  in  his  camp,  and  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  several  of  his  surdars,but  especially  Bhowan 
Rao,  Pritee  Needhee.  Uncertain  what  to  do  where  wisdom 
would  probably  have  done  nothing,  he  called  upon  Bhowan 
Rao  to  account  for  his  being  at  the  head  of  4,000  horse, 
when  300  was  the  complement  required  to  be  famished 
by  the  tenure  of  his  jagheer  lands.  The  Pritee  Needhee 
would  not  condescend  to  answer  an  enquiry  so  abrupt. 
Rugonath  Rao  threatened  to  attack  him,  and  ordered 
Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  Senaputtee  "to  plunder  his 
troops."  Ghorepuray  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  fight 
any  enemy  of  the  state,  but  this  being  a  domestic  quarrel, 
he  begged  to  be  excused.  A  similar  auswer  was  returned 
by  Wamun  Rao  Govind  Putwurdhun,  and  several  other 
commanders.  He  then  ordered  out  his  household  troops, 
and  guns  were  brought,  ready  to  open  in  case  he  should 
still  refuse  an  explanation ;  but  finding  the  Pritee  Needhee 
resolute,  and  his  followers,  mostly  all  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maun  and  the  Yairla,  declaring  to  a  man  that  they  would 
die  with  him,  Rugonath  Rao  went  himself  to  Bhowan 
Rao,  and  demanded  an  interview.  He  was  received 
respectfully  ;  but,  when  sitting  down,  the  latter  laid  hi^ 
sword  between  them,  and  on  being  asked  by  the  Peishwa 
why  he  took  such  a  precaution, — "  It  is,"  said  Bhowan 
Rao,  "  lest  the  Punt  Purdhan  should  forget  that  he  is 
about  confer  with  the  Pritee  Needhee."  After  some 
general  assurances  on  both  sides,  the  visit  terminated  by 
Rugonath  Rao's  agreeing  to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money .; 
and  all  resort  to  coercion  ceased.* 

The  Pritee  Needhee  and  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray, 
continued  with  Rugonath  Rao,  who  now  commenced  his 

*  I  have  this  anecdote  from  Appsjee  Gonedeo^  who  was  present. 
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march  towards  Poona.  Wamun  Bao^  with  all  who  openly 
declared  for  the  ministerial  party,  separated  from  his  army, 
but  thej  always  encamped  a  march  on  his  left  flank^  with 
every  precaution  to  prevent  surprize,  reserving  attack 
mitil  the  approach  of  some  of  the  three  divisions  which 
were  moving  to  co-operate  with  them.  Trimbuck  Rao 
Mama  and  Sabajee  Bhonslay  were  advancing  from  Purinda, 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  was  on  his  route  at  the  head  of  a 
division  from  Poona,  whilst  Nizam  Ally  was  marching 
across  the  country  from  Kulburga,  to  co-operate  with 
either  of  these  armies  that  might  first  appear — still, 
however,  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  Bugonath  Rao. 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  jealous  of  Rugonath  Rao's  reputation 
as  a  soldier,*  and  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  reducing  him, 
finding  that  Sabajee,  who  had  views  of  his  own  to  answer, 
was  very  tardy  in  his  advance,  pushed  on  in  firont  of  his 
division,  crossed  the  Beema  at  Punderpoor  on  the  4th 

March,  when  Rugonath  Rao,  who  was 
close  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  a  sudden 
attack  upon  him,  on  a  fine  plain  between  Kasseegaom  and 
Punderpoor,  where,  in  less  than  20  minutes,  with  a  force 
considerably  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent,  Rugonath 
Rao  obtained  a  complete  victory,  mortally  wounded 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Rugonath  Rao  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  a  charge 
which  he  made,  supported  only  by  his  own  division, 
amounting  to  about  10,000  horse.  Gungadhur  Rao  Rastia, 
second-in-command  of  Trimbuck  Rao's  army,  was 
wounded,  but  e8caped.f     Neither  the  Pritee  Needhee  nor 

*  Trimbuok  Rfto  Mama  was,  as  wiU  be  reoolleoted,  the  officer  who 
defeated  Hyder  three  years  before. 

t  Mr.  MonBtyn's  despatches  describe  a  stratagem  pratised  by  Bogoba 
on  this  oooasion,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Mahratta  account,  and 
besides^  from  the  nature  of  the  ground   where  it  happened,  which  is  a 
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Mocfrajt  Bao  Ghorepojray,  although  both  in  Bugboath 
Bao'd  army)  wore  engaged  ;  the  former  withdrew,  and 
after  a  short  time  joined  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  and  the 
latter  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusion  to  retire 
towards  hia  principality  at  Gooty,  and  never  more  reorossed 
the  Kistaa.  Hurry  Punt  Phturkay  immediately  effected 
a  junction  with  Sabajee  Bhonslay  and  the  Nizam,  but 
neither  of  them  Were  in  haste  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion* 

The  spocesB  thus  obtained  by  Bugoba  gave  momentary 
life  to  his  drooping  cause.  He  was  enabled  to  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  Punderpoor,  partly  by  contribution, 
and  partly  by  jpawning  a  portion  of  some  prize  jewels, 
which  were  brought  back  by  Yisajee  Kishen  from 
Hindostan,  and  on  his  return,  agreeably  to  old  Mahratta 
usage,  presented  to  Bugonath  Bao  as  the  head  of  the 
gon^emment. 

The  greatest  consternation  prevailed  in  Poena,   and 

according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
inhabitants  on  such  occasions,  dreading 
alike  their  fiiends  and  foes,  all  l>egan  to  pack  up  their 
property,  and  fly  to  fiwrts  or  retired  villages,  where  they 
esteemed  themselves  secure.  Troops  flocked  to  Bugoba's 
standard,  and  he  advanced  for  a  few  days  towards  the 
capital ;  but  having  no  fitndd  to  support  his  army,  which 
soon  amoimted  to  30,000  or  40,000  men,  becoming 
suspicious  of  their  fideSty^  and  indulging  hopes  of  more 
eflbctual  support  from  Sindra,  Holkar,  or  eventually  the 
English,  wftfa  all  of  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he  suddenly 
shaped  his  course  towards  Burhanpoor.    This  resolution 

veiy  extonfiirs  bar*  piftio,  not  ^pare^tly  f  svourabls  to  the  growth  of 
jungle,  I  doubt  the  poBsibDIty  of  an  ambusosde,  euoh  as  Bugoba  is  said 
tokftvaoontrlvail,  . 

90 
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he  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  ministers,  jealous 
of  each  other,  dreading  the  resentment  of.  Bugoba, 
and  doubting  the  intentions  of  Sabigee  Bhonslay,  as 
well  as  of  the  Nizam,  were  on  the  point  of  releilsing 
the  raja  of  Satara,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
have  insured  them  the  aid  of  many  of  the  Mafaratta 
soldiery  who  were  discontented  or  neutral.  But  the 
retreat  of  Bugoba  at  once  turned  the  scale  of  opinion 
in  their  favor,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  He 
was  followed  bj  the  combined  armies  of  Hurry  Punt 
Phurkay,  the  Nizam,  and  Sabajee  Bhonslay,  which 
together  amounted  to  50,000  men ;  but  the  pursuit 
was  purposely  retarded  by  Nizam  Ally,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  some  territory  promised  by 
the  ministers  for  his  treachery  to  Bugoba;  and  thus 
the  fugitive  Peishwa  had  leisure  to  levy  contributions 
from  the  country  as  he  went  along.  The  crisis, 
however,   was    passed ;    he    had   lost    an     opportunity 

of  retrieving  his  affairs,  and  the  birth 
of  Mahdoo  Bao  Narain,  on  the  18th 
April,  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  his  ever  being 
recognised  as  Peishwa.  Notwithstanding  the  suspicions 
created  by  the  scheme  which  was  adopted  for  even- 
tually imposing  upon  the  country,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  the  child  was  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Narain  Bao. 

Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fumuwees  were  deputed 
by  Gunga  Bye  to  receive  the  clothes  of  investiture 
for  her  son,  which  were  sent  from  Satara.  by  the 
raja  in  charge  of  Mahdoo  Bao  Neelkunt  Poorundhuree, 
and  the  infant  was  formally  installed  as  Peishwa  when 
he  was  40  days  old.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
ministers  under  his  government  was  to  remove  Boghoojee, 
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the  adopted  of  son  Janojee  Bhonslaj,  from  the  oflSce  of 
Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  by  conferring  i^at  dignity  on 
SabfLJee,  their  ally. 

BugonatlrRao  remained  a  short  time  at  Burhanpoor  in 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  Holkar  and  Sindia ;  but  at  last, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  crossed  the 
Nerbuddahy  when  Moodajee  Bhonslay  and  all  his  followers, 
except  about  7,000  horse,  deserted  him.  On  his  arrival 
at  Indore  he  was  met  by  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Tookajee 
Holkar,  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  it  was 
genehdly  reported  that  these  two  chiefs  would  espouse  his 
cause ;  it  was  also  stated  that  the  two  brothers,  Grovind 
Bao  and  Futih  Sing  Gaels;war,  then  contending  for  the 
possession  of  Guzerat,  as  will  be  hereafler  explained, 
had  agreed  to  submit  their  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of 
Holkar  and  Sindia,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  support- 
ing Bugonath  Bao.  Nizam  Ally,  staggered  by  these 
rumours,  disappointed  at  not  having  received  the 
promised  cessions,  and  willing  to  sell  his  aid  to  either 
party  the  more  likely  to  have  the  power  of  granting 
bis  demands,  cantoned  for  the  rains  at  Basum  ;  Hurry 
Punt  Phurkay  occupied  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burhanpoor. 

The  ministers  very  soon  became  jealous  of .  each  other. 
Nana  Furnuwees  was  too  cautious  to  take  the  lead  in 
an  infant  government;  but,  like  the  generality  of 
men  who  have  risen  by  revolution,  and  who  seldom 
appear  in  the  foreground,  he  supported  Sukaram  Bappoo 
as  the  person  likely  to  have  most  weight  and  consideration 
with  the  public.  This  conduct  in  him  proceeded  as  much 
from  timidity  as  design.  Sukaram  was  an  old,  cautious, 
time-serving  courtier,  but  he  was  a  man  of  much  mor« 
courage  than  Nana  Furnuwees,  and,  in  the  humble  and 
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Msiduoug  attention  of  his  colles^ue  and  adherent)  he  did 
not  foresee  a  future  rival  and  a  .powerftd  foe.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  influence  of  Sukaram.  Bappoo,  that  his 
secession  from  the  cause  of  the  ministers,  which  Nana 
often  apprehended,  would  have  ruined  them.  One 
circumstance,  not  generally  known,  which  was  used  by 
Nana  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  was  the  power  he 
had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  regent  Ghinga  Bye ; 
for,  although  a  profound  secret  at  the  time,  the  young 
widow  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Nana  Fumnwees,  and 
was  taught  by  him  the  best  means  of  governing  the  old 
minister. 

Moroba,  the  cousin  of  Nana,  who  had  been  the 
ostensible  prime  minister  of  Mahdoo  Rao,  was  dissatisfied 
on  finding  little  deference  paid  to  his  counsel,  and  would 
readily  have  returned  to  Rugonath  Rao  if  he  could  have 
effected  it  with  safety,  and  insured  his  ftitnre  power. 
Such  of  the  other  ministers  as  would  not  submit  to 
Sukaram  and  Nana  were  soon  united  in  common  discontent. 
The  cabal,  in  short,  divided  into  two  parties,  and  their 
disagreement  became  generally  known  by  the  discovery 
of  a  correspondence  on  the  part  of  Moroba,  Bujaba,  and 
Babajee  Naik  with  the  cx-Peishwa.  It  appeared,  from 
letters  intercepted  by  Hurry  Punt,  that  these  three  had 
formed  a  plan  for  securing  the  persons  of  Sukaram  Bappoo, 
Nana  Fumuwees,  Ghmga  Bye,  and  her  son — all  of  whom, 
on  account  of  the  chilling  cold  frequently  experienced  in 
hill-forts  during  the  rains,  had  come  down  from  Poomo- 
dhur  to  reside  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Sasaoor ;  bat 
receiving  intelligence,  on  the  30th  June,  of  fins  oonspiracy, 
they  instantly,  with  undissembled  panic,  betook  themsdvea 
to  the  fort. 

Hurry    Punt    Phurkay,    leaving    a    detachment    at 
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Bttrhanpoor^  countermarched  on  Foomndhur  $  and  KHit 
Bao  Balwunt,  the  ministerial  agent  with-Niaam  Ally^  hy 
stipulating  for  the  immediate  cession  of  upwards  of  13 
lakhs*  of  jageer  temtory,  and  promising  more,  induced 
him  to  move  to  Aurungabad  to  give  countenance  to  theu^ 
cause  ;  but  the  discovery  of  their  oonspiracy  at  once 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  feeble  triumvirate^  and  Hurry 
Punt  was  directed  to  halt  at  the  Ajunta  Ohaut. 

Hyder  Ally,  immediately  on  perceiving  tiiese  commo- 
tions, seized  the  opportunity  in  order  to  complete  his 
conquests  of  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  districts  south  of 
the  Toongbuddra.  He  attacked  Sera  in  person,  whilst 
his  son  Tippoo  besieged  Gurumconda.t  At  the  same  time 
Busalut  Jung  from  Adonee  entered  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  levied  contributions  as  far  as  Hutnee  and  Merich.  No 
effort  could  be  made  to  save  Sera  and  Gurumconda  ;  they 
therefore  soon  fell  ;  but  Wamun  Rao  Govind  Putwurdhun 
and  Anund  Rao  Rastia  were  detached  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  districts,  and  soon  compelled  Busalut  Jung 
to  retire.  These  chiefs  received  instructions  to  return  to 
the  capital  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  Bhow  Rao  Yeshwunt 
Pansia,  Ramchundur  (}unnesh,  Yisajee  Kishen,  and 
Bhowan  Rao  Pritee  Needhee  were  employed  in  raising 
men  in  the  districts,  who  were  all  to  be  at  Poona  on  the 
Dussera.  Agents  were  employed  throughout  the  country 
to  blacken  the  crimes  of  Rugoba,  and  hold  forth  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  The  ministers  at  the  same  time 
breathed  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  union  and  concord  :  they 
determined  on  obtaining  the  absolute  submission  of  Rugoba ; 

*  The  •mount  aotnally  ceded,  u  appears  by  the  stafe  aooounts,  was 
rupees  13,23,339-6- 1,  of  whioh  Bookun-ud-DowIah,  the  miniBter,  received 
rupees  1,38,269-10-1. 

t  Mr.  Mo8fyQ*8  despatch,  17th  April  1774. 
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and  iheir.  actiye  and  judioioas  preparations  for  hostility 
showed  that  thej  understood  the  best  means  of  ensuring 
pacification. 

Riigonath  Bao^  in;  the  meantime,  with  a  force  of  about 
30,000  n^en,  chiefly  composed  of  the  troops  of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  advanbed  from  Indoore  to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee, 
where  he  e^cpect^  to  be  joined  by  Moodajee  Bhonslay  and 
Govind  Bap  Qaekwar.  In  this  situation  he  renewed  his 
negotiations  with  the  English  government  at  Bombay. 
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IB  The  Bombay  Army  of  the 

Fntnre. 
U  The  Bombi^  Army  of  the 

FBtDTBi 

}lf  "Oome  o^erthena  Maiden 
^         with  me.** 

It  TlM  Mem  Bahlb   mad  the 

Borah, 
17  WhenTstlM  Tiffin  t 
It  Mr.Ootaea'  Uttto  Pienta. 


19  •*  Her  Voloe  was  eror  soft." 

50  A  Dock  amongst  Bqnltoa. 

51  Mr.  PloU6bary  Uie  Tiger- 

slayer. 

SS  Mr.  Picklabniy  U19  Tiger- 
slayer. 

SB  Mr.  PloUebnry  the  Tiger* 
al^yvr. 

S4  Mr.  Ploklebnry  the  Tlger- 
■layer. 

SB  Mr.  Picklebnry  the  Tiger- 

il^yer. 
SB  Mr.  Pieklebwy  the  Tiger- 
slayer. 

S7  Mr.  Ploklebnry  the  Tlgor* 
■layer. 

St  Mr.  Ploklebory  the  Tiger- 
slayer. 

SB  Mr.  PlokMbnry  the  Tlger- 
el^yer. 

BO"*Bappy  ia  the  Man  that 
hath  hia  qolier  foil  off 
thenu" 
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